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PREFACE. 


The  past  of  California,  as  a  whole  and  in  each 
successive  phase,  furnishes  a  record  not  excelled 
either  in  variety  or  interest  by  that  of  any  New  World 
province.  From  the  time  when  it  was  a  mere  field 
of  cosmographic  conjecture,  its  position,  somewhere  on 
the  way  from  Mexico  to  India,  being  vaguely  fixed  by 
such  bounds  as  Asia,  the  north  pole,  Newfoundland, 
and  Florida,  it  has  drawn  upon  itself  a  liberal  share 
of  the  world's  notice.  The  period  of  Spanish  occupa- 
tion, of  spiritual  conquest  and  mission  development 
growing  out  of  Franciscan  effort,  of  quiet  pastoral 
life  with  its  lively  social  monotony,  is  a  fascinating 
subject  that  in  no  part  of  America  can  be  studied 
more  advantageously  than  here.  Even  the  minia- 
ture struggles  between  church  and  state,  the  polit- 
ical controversies  of  the  Mexican  rdgime,  the  play  at 
war  and  state-craft,  are  full  of  interest  to  the  reader 
who  can  forget  the  meagre  outcome.  On  the  ocean, 
as  on  a  great  maritime  highway,  California  was  visited 
by  explorers  and  traders  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
thus  escaping  much  of  the  tedious  isolation  of  inland 
provinces,  to  the  manifest  enlivenment  of  her  annals. 
Over  the  mountains  presently  came  adventurous  path- 
finders, followed  by  swarms  of  Anglo-Saxon  im- 
migrants to  seek  homes  by  the  Pacific;   and  their 
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experiences  on  the  overland  way,  with  the  dissensions 
and  filibusterings  that  followed  their  coming,  from 
the  *  Graham  aftair'  to  the  *Bear  Flag'  revolt,  furnish 
matter  for  a  narrative  not  w^inting  in  dramatic  in- 
terest. Then  came  the  conquest,  the  change  of  Hag, 
and  the  interre<T:num  of  mlHtary  rule  under  the 
United  States;  closely  followed  by  the  crowning 
excitement  of  all,  the  discovery  of  gold,  an  event  that 
not  only  made  California  famous  among  the  nations, 
but  imparted  a  new  interest  to  the  country's  past. 
The  gold-mines  with  their  immense  yield,  the  anoma- 
lous social  conditions  and  developments  of  the  'flush 
times/  the  committees  of  vigilance  and  other  strange 
phenomena,  for  years  permitted  no  relaxation  of  the 
worlds  interest.  And  then  dawned  the  latest  epoch 
of  industrial  progress,  of  agricultural  wealth,  of  trans- 
continental railways,  of  great  towns  on  the  Pacific; 
an  rpocli  that  in  a  measure  places  California  side  by 
side  with  older  states  in  a  career  of  progressional 
prosperity. 

My  resources  for  writing  a  history  of  California  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  list  of  authorities,  and  in 
Chapter  II.  of  the  present  volume,  where  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  authorities  is  given.  Existing  ])rinted 
material  for  such  a  historv  is  in  the  af'^xr^^i^^te  exten- 
sive  and  valuable.  The  famous  collectors  and  editors 
of  old,  such  as  Hakluyt  and  Purchas,  the  standard 
historians  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  Tonjuemada  and 
Herrera,  with  Mercator,  Ortelius,  and  all  the  scliool 
of  cosmographers,  aided  by  such  specialists  as  Vone- 
gas  and  Cabrera  Bueno,  published  what  was  known 
and  imagined  of  California  in  the  earliest  [)eriod  of 
its  annals.     Then  the  early  navigators  from  the  time 
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of  La  P^rouse  and  Vancouver  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  country  they  visited;  and 
while  few  of  them  made  the  best  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities, yet  their  narratives  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  valuable  material  in  print,  unless  we  except 
Palou's  missionary  annals.  Meanwhile  Fleurieu  and 
Navarrete,  like  Forst^r  and  Burney,  turned  their 
attention  to  the  summarizing  of  early  voyages;  and 
others,  like  Forbes  and  Mofras,  gave  a  more  practical 
scope  to  their  researches.  Documentary  records  were 
printed  from  time  to  time  in  Mexico,  and  even  in 
California;  articles  more  or  less  historical  found 
their  way  into  the  world's  periodicals,  and  mention  of 
the  far-off  province  appeared  in  general  works  on 
Spanish  America.  Foreign  pioneers,  following  the 
lead  of  Robinson,  described  in  print  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  their  new  home ;  overland  immigrants  and 
explorers,  like  Bidwell  and  Hastings  and  Frdmont. 
pictured  the  western  coast  for  the  benefit  of  others  to 
follow.  The  conquest  was  voluminously  recorded  in 
documents  printed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  such  books  as  those  of  Colton  and 
Cutts,  also  making  California  a  prominent  topic  of 
newspaper  mention.  From  the  finding  of  gold  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  books  and  pamphlets  published 
in  or  about  the  country;  while  national,  state,  and 
municipal  records  in  type,  with  the  addition  of  news- 
papers, have  forever  abolished  the  necessity  of  search- 
ing the  unprinted  state  and  county  archives. 

Of  late  there  has  been  manifest  commendable 
diligence  on  the  part  of  earlj'  Californians  in  his- 
toric research.  Manj'  pioneer  reminiscences  have 
been  printed   in   one  form  or  another,  one  journal 
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having  been  devoted  for  years  almost  exclusively  to 
that  labor.  A  few  documents  of  the  older  time  have 
seen  the  light,  with  comments  by  such  men  as  Taylor 
and  Evans,  who,  like  Stillman,  have  studied  the  old 
voyages.  John  T.  Doyle,  besides  publishing  several 
historical  pamphlets,  has  edited  a  reprint  of  Palou'a 
works.  Several  men,  like  Hopkins  of  San  Francisco 
and  Wilhams  of  Santa  Cruz,  have  brought  out  small 
collections  of  California  documents.  Other  memorials 
of  the  Mexican  time  l]ave  been  translated,  printed, 
and  to  some  extent  utilized  in  periodicals  and  legal 
records.  Some  members  of  the  legal  profession,  such 
as  Dwinelle,  have  expanded  their  briefs  into  formal 
history.  Several  old  narratives  or  diaries  of  early 
events,  as  for  instance  those  of  Ide  and  Sutter,  have 
been  recently  published.  Benjamin  Hayes  has  been 
an  indefatigable  collector  of  printed  items  on  southern 
California.  Lancey  has  presented  in  crude  form  a 
valuable  mass  of  information  about  the  conquest. 
Specialists,  like  McGlashan  on  the  Donner  party, 
have  done  some  faithful  work.  Particularly  active 
have  been  the  local  annalists,  headed  by  II  it  tell, 
Soulo,  Hall,  and  Gilbert,  whose  efforts  have  in  sev- 
eral instances  gone  far  beyond  mere  local  and  personal 
records,  and  who  have  obtained  some  original  data 
from  old  residents  and  a  partial  study  of  documentary 
evidence.  And  finally  there  are  a  few  writers,  like 
Tuthill  and  Gleeson,  who  have  given  the  world  popular 
and  creditable  versions  of  the  country's  general  annals. 
The  services  of  the  lawyers  and  legal  tribunals  in 
years  past  merit  hearty  recognition.  My  corps  of 
involuntary  legal  assistants  has  been  more  numerous 
than  that  of  the  twenty  skilled  coUaborateurs  employed 
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directly  by  me  as  elsewhere  explained;  and  though 
they  examined  but  a  small  part  of  the  archives,  yet 
they  employed  the  finest  talent  in  the  profession, 
labored  for  more  than  twenty  years,  submitted  their 
work  to  the  courts,  and  collected,  I  suspect,  larger 
fees  than  I  should  have  been  able  to  pay.  The  notes 
of  these  workmen  were  scattered  broadcast,  and  were 
practically  inaccessible  in  legal  briefs,  printed  argu- 
ments, court  reports,  and  bulky  tomes  of  testimony 
in  land  and  other  cases;  but  I  have  collected,  classi- 
fied, and  used  them  to  test,  corroborate,  or  supple- 
ment notes  from  other  sources.  This  duplication  of 
data,  and  the  comments  of  the  profession  on  the  thou- 
sands of  documents  submitted  alternately  to  partisan 
heat  and  judicial  coolness  in  the  crucible  of  litig^^tion, 
have  not  only  doubled  the  value  of  those  papers,  but 
have  greatly  aided  me  in  making  proper  use  of  other 
tens  of  thousands  never  submitted  to  such  a  test.  And 
to  documentary  evidence  of  this  class  should  be  added 
the  testimony  of  pioneers  eUcited  by  interrogators 
who,  through  personal  interests  or  the  subpcena,  had 
a  power  over  reticent  witnesses  which  I  never  pos- 
sessed. 

But  while  much  credit  is  due  to  investigators  of 
the  several  classes  who  have  preceded  me,  the  path, 
so  far  as  original  research  on  an  extended  scale  is 
concerned,  has  to  this  time  remained  untrodden.  No 
writer  has  even  approximately  utilized  the  informa- 
tion extant  in  print.  It  has  now  been  collected  and 
studied  for  the  first  time  in  its  entirety.  Yet  so  much 
further  has  the  investigation  been  carried,  and  so  com- 
paratively unimportant  is  this  class  of  data,  that  for 
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a  largo  part  of  the  period  covered — namely,  from  17G9 
to  184G — the  completeness  of  my  record  would  not 
be  very  seriously  alYected  by  the  destruction  of  every 
page  that  has  ever  been  printed.  Never  has  it  been 
the  fortune  of  any  writer,  aspiring  to  record  the 
annals  of  his  country,  to  have  at  the  same  time  so 
new  a  field  and  so  complete  a  collection  of  original 
and  unused  material.  I  may  olaim  without  exaggera- 
tion to  liave  accumulated  practically  all  that  exists  on 
the  subject,  not  only  in  print  but  in  manuscript.  I 
have  copied  the  public  archives,  hitherto  but  very 
superficially  consulted;  and  I  have  ransacked  the 
country  for  additional  hundreds  of  thousands  of  orig- 
inal documents  whose  very  existence  was  unknown. 
I  have  also  taken  statements,  var^ung  in  size  from 
six  to  two  thousand  pages  each,  from  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  early  inhabitants.  For  details  respecting 
these  new  sources  of  inforriiation  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  list  and  chapter  already  cited.  It  is  true  that 
new  documents  will  be  found  as  the  years  pass  by  to 
throw  a  clearer  light  on  many  minor  points;  but  new 
material — whatever  new  talent  and  new  theories  may 
do — will  necessitate  the  reconstruction  of  few  if  any  of 
these  chapters.  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  pride  that,  using 
the  term  in  the  limited  and  only  sense  in  which  it  can 
ever  be  properly  applied  to  an  extended  historical 
work,  I  have  thus  been  able  to  exhaust  the  subject. 
Possibly  I  have  at  the  same  time  exhausted  the 
patience  of  my  readers;  for  it  is  in  the  History  of 
California  that  I  have  entered  more  fully  into  de- 
tails than  in  any  other  part  of  the  general  work.  The 
plan  originally  announced  carries  me  from  national 
histor}'  into  local  annals  as  I  leave  the  south  for  the 
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north ;  and  among  the  northern  countries  of  the  Pacific 
States  California  claims  the  largest  space.  That  this 
treatment  is  justified  by  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  country's  annals,  by  its  past,  present,  and  pro- 
spective importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  will  not 
pfobably  be  questioned.  Yet  while  the  comparative 
prominence  of  the  topic  will  doubtless  be  approved,  it 
may  be  that  the  aggregate  space  devoted  to  it  will 
seem  to  some  excessive.  But  such  would  be  the  case 
if  the  space  were  reduced  by  one  half  or  two  thirds; 
and  such  a  reduction  could  only  be  made  by  a  radical 
change  in  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  a  total  sacrifice  of 
its  exhaustive  character.  A  history  of  California  is  a 
record  of  events  from  year  to  year,  each  being  given  a 
space,  from  a  short  paragraph  to  a  long  chapter,  in 
proportion  to  its  importance.  Any  considerable  re- 
duction in  space  would  make  of  the  work  a  mere 
chronological  table  of  events  that  would  be  intolerably 
tedious,  or  a  record  of  selected  illustrative  events 
which  would  not  be  history.  That  the  happenings  to 
be  chronicled  are  not  so  startling  as  some  of  the  des- 
tiny-deciding events  of  the  world's  history,  is  a  state 
of  things  for  which  the  writer  is  not  responsible;  and 
while  from  a  certain  point  of  view  it  might  justify  him 
in  not  writing  of  California  at  all,  it  can  by  no  means 
excuse  him,  having  once  undertaken  the  task,  from 
telling  the  whole  story.  The  custom  has  been  in 
writing  the  annals  of  this  and  other  countries  to  dwell 
at  length  on  one  event  or  epoch  recorded  in  a  book  or 
document  the  writer  happens  to  have  seen,  and  to 
omit — for  want  of  space  I — twenty  others  equally  im- 
portant which  have  escaped  his  research,  a  happy 
means  of  condensation  not  at  my  command. 

Umt.  Cal.,  Vol.  I.    2  *^ 
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There  will  be  found  in  these  volumes  no  lonu^-drawn 
narratives  or  descriptions.  In  no  part  of  this  series 
has  my  system  of  condensation  been  more  strictly 
applied.  I  am  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  record  is 
worth  preserving,  and  for  its  completeness  I  expect 
in  time  the  appreciation  and  approbation  of  all  true 
Californians.  Unless  I  am  greatly  in  error  respect- 
iwr  what  I  have  written,  no  intelligent  reader  desirincr 
information  on  any  particular  event  of  early  Cali- 
fornian  history — information  on  the  founding  or  early 
annals  of  any  mission  or  town;  on  the  development 
of  any  political,  social,  industrial,  or  religious  institu- 
tion; on  the  occurrences  of  any  j^ear  or  period;  on  the 
life  and  character  of  any  official  or  friar  or  prominent 
citizen  or  early  pioneer;  on  the  visit  and  narrative  of 
any  voyager;  on  the  adventures  and  composition 
of  any  immigrant  party;  on  any  book  or  class  of  books 
about  California;  or  on  any  one  or  anj^  group  of  the 
incidents  that  make  up  this  work — will  accuse  me  of 
having  written  at  too  great  length  on  that  i)articular 
t-opic.  And  I  trust  the  system  of  classification  will 
enable  the  reader  to  select  without  inconvenience  or 
confusion  such  portions  as  may  suit  his  taste. 

To  government  oflicials  of  nation,  state,  and  coun- 
ties, wlio  have  afforded  me  and  my  agents  free  access 
to  the  public  archives,  often  going  be3'ond  their  official 
obligations  to  facilitate  my  investigations,  most  hearty 
acknowledi>:ments  are  due.  I  am  no  less  indel)ted  to 
Archbishop  Alemany  of  San  Francisco  and  Bishop 
Mora  of  Los  Angeles  and  Monterey,  by  whose  au- 
thority the  parochial  arcliives  have  been  |)laced  at  my 
dispooal;  and  to  the  curates,  who  with  few  exceptions 
have  done  nmch  more  in  appreciation  of  my  work 
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than  simpl}'-  to  comply  with  the  requests  of  their  su- 
l>eriors.     Acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  Father 
liomo  and  his  Franciscan  associates  at  Santa  Bdr- 
bara  for  permitting  me  to  copy  their  unrivalled  col- 
lection of  documents,  the  real  archivo   de  misiones. 
Xor  must  I  forget  the  representatives  of  native  Cali- 
fornian  and  early  pioneer  families,  duly  mentioned  by 
name  elsewhere  in  this  history,  w^ho  have  generously 
and    patriotically  given  me   not  only  their  personal 
reminiscences,  but   the   priceless   treasures   of  their 
family  archives,  without  which  documents  the  early 
annals  of  their  country  could  never  have  been  written. 
Lastly  there  are  the  strong,  intelligent,  and  energetic 
men  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  conspicuous  among  the 
world's  latter-day  builders  of  empire,  who  have  laid 
tlie  foundations  of  the  fullest  and  fairest  civilization 
ill  this  last  of  temperate  climes — to  these  for  mforma- 
tioii  furnished,  with  a  heart  full  of  admiration  and 
trust,  I  tender  my  grateful  thanks. 
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l*rov.  Rec;  Dept.  St.  Pap.;  Dept.  Rec. ;  Leg.  Rec;  State  Pap.;  Su]). 
Oovt.  St.  Pap.;  Actas  do  Elccciones;  Brands  and  Marks;  and  Unbound 
Doc,  q.  V.  for  full  sub-titles  and  further  subdivisions. 

Archivo  do  las  Misioncs.     MS.  2  vols. 

Archivo  del  Obi8i)ado  de  Monterey  y  Los  Angoles.     MS. 

Archivo  do  Santa  Barbara.     MS.  11  vols. 

Archuleta  (Florentino),  Comunicaciones  Pedag6gica8.    MS.    In  the  archives. 

Arco  Iris.     Vera  Cruz,  1847  ct  sen.  folio. 

Areche,  Parecer  14  do  Jun.  1773.  MS.;  also  in  Palou,  Not.,  i.  572. 

Arccho,  Rcspuesta  30  de  Jun.,  1773.  MS. 

Argclo,  Crilavei-as  Mountaineer. 

Argiiello(Gcrvasio),Escritosdoun  Habilitado  General  y  Diputado.  MSS.  In 
public  and  private  archives. 

ArgiicUo  (Ocrvasio),  Obsen'acioncs,  1816.     MS. 

ArgiicUo (Jos^),  Rolacion  de  lo  que  declararon  los  gentiles  Sacalancs,  1707.  MS. 

Argiicllo  (Jos«5),  Relacion  quo  fonn6  sobre  Indios  huidos  de  S.  Francisco, 

1707.  MS. 

Argiiollo  (.Tos(^),  Cartas  de  un  Gobemador  de  las  Califomiiis.    MSS.    In  the 

diilorout  archives. 
Argiiollo  (Jo8«^),  Informe  sobre  Rancho  del  Rey  en  S.  Francisco,  1798.     MS. 
ArgiicUo  (Jos<^),  Instruccwm  que  ha  de  ob.«9ervar  el  teniente  Luis  Argiiello  en 

S.  Fiancisco,  1S()C.     MS. 
A]*guoll()  (Jost^),  RcspucHta  d  las  quince  Preguntas  sobre  abusos  de  Misioneros, 

1708.  MS. 

Argiiollo  (Luis  Antonio),  Cartas  del  Comandanto  y  Gobemador.   MSS.   In 

the  dilFcrent  arcliivcs. 
Ar'jrucllo  (Luis  Antonio),  Hoja  de  Servicios  hasta  1828.    MS. 
Argii(yllo    (Santiago),  Correspondencia    del  Comandanto  y  Prefecto.   MSS. 

Archives,  pa^s-sim. 
Argiiollo  (Santiago),  Correspondencia  Particular.    MS. 
Annan  (H.  M.  Van),  The  Public  Lands  of  California.    San  Francisco,  1876. 
Armona  (Matias),  Carta  do  1770.     In  Doc.  Hist  Mex.  serie  iv.,  torn.  ii.  p.  156. 
Annstrong  (William),  '49  Experiences.     MS. 
Amaz  (Jo8»5),  Recucrdos  do  Un  Comerciante.     MS. 
Arrangoiz  (Francisco  de  Paula),  M<3jico  dcsde  1808  hasta  1867.     Madrid, 

1871-2.  4  vols. 
Arricivita  (J.  I).),  Cr6nica  SerAfica  y  Apost61ica.     Mexico,  1792.  folio. 
Arrillaga  (l>a.silio  Jos6),Rccopilacion  de  Leyes,  etc.    Mexico,  1 838-50.   16  vols. 
Arn"^"a  iJosdfloafiuin),  Borrador  do  Carta  A  Vancouver,  1703.     MS. 
Anil i; /a  (J os6  Joaquin),  Correspondencia  del  Gobemador.     MS.    Archives, 

laga  (Jo8<^  Joaquin),  ITojas  de  Servicio,  1791-8.     MS. 
Amllj'ga  (Joi>t^  Joaquin),  Informe  sobre  el  estado  de  Indios,  Misiones,  etc., 

18^)4.     MS. 
ArriDaga  (Jose  Joaquin),  Infonne  al  Virey  sobre  Dcfensas,  1703.     MS. 
AiiillaL^a  (Jos^  Joaquin),  Papel  de  Puntos  para  conocimiento  del  (iobeniador, 

1 704.     MS. 
Arrillaga  {Jos6  Joaquin),  Prcccptos  Gcneralcs  para  Comandantes,  1806.    MS. 
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Arrillaga  (Jos5  Joaquin),  Relacion  del  estado  que  guarrlan  los  Presidios  y 
l^leblos,  1806.     MS. 

Arrillaga  (.)os^  Joaquiu),  Testamento,  1814.     MS. 

.Irroyu  de  la  Cuesta  (Felipe),  Cartas  del  Misionero.     MS.     In  mission  and 
secular  archives. 

Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta  (Felipe),  Grammar  of  the  Mutsun  Language.    New  York, 
i SOI;  also  original  AIS. 

Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta  (Felipe),  A  Vocabulary  or  Phrase  Book  of  the  Mutsun 
L-^n^age.     Xew  Yoils,  18G1;  also  original  MS. 

Arteaga  (Ignacio),  Tercera  Exploracion,  1779.  MS. 

Ascension  (Antonio  de  la),  Descubrimiento  de  California,  12  Oct.  1620.  In 
Pacheco  and  Cdrdenas,  Col.  Doc,  torn.  viii. 

Ashbumer  (William),  Keport  upon  the  "App."  GU)ld  Quartz  Mine.     San 
Francisco,  1866. 

Ashland  (Or.),  Tidings. 

Ashley  (D.  R,),  Documents  for  the  History  of  California.     MS. 

Aahlcy  {D.  R.),  Records  kept  during  journey  made  by  members  of  California 
Association  from  Monroe,  Mich.,  to  Cal.,  1849.     MS. 

Asia  y  Coiintante^  Tratado  de  Capitulacion  de  los  Navios,  1825.     MS, 

.Usemblj',  Sessions  of  1846.     In  U.  S.  vs.  Bolton,  App.     Brief  U.  S.  Sop. 
Court, 

.Associations.     Sec  Institutions. 

Astoria,  Astorian. 

Atanasio,  Causa  Criminal  contra  el  Indio.  Abril  26,  1831.  MS. 

Atlantic  Monthly.     Boston,  1858  et  seq. 
^  Atlantic  and  l*acific  R.  R.  Co.     Act  granting  lands.     New  York,  1866;  Cir- 
cular.    New  York,  1855;  and  other  documents. 

Atlcta  (El).     Mexico,  1820  et  seq. 

.\uburn.  Placer  Uerald,  Stars  and  Stripes,  Union  Advocate,  etc. 

Anger  (Edouard),  Voyage  en  Californie,  1852-3.     Paris,  1854. 

.-Vusliu  (Xcv.),  Reese  River  Reveille. 

Australian  Newspapers  in  Mechanics'  Library  of  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere. 

AutobioLcnifia  Autognitica  dclos  Padres  Misioneros,  1817.     MS. 

Averett^T.  H.),  Speech  in  U.  S.  H.  of  Rep.  March  27,  1850,  to  admit  Cali- 
fornia.    Washington,  1850. 

Avcrill  (Charles  E. ),  Life  in  California.     Boston.  n.d. 

Avery  (Benjamin  Parke),  Caiifornian  Pictures.     New  York,  1878.   ' 

A  Vila  (Antonio),  y  otros,  Papeles  tocantes  d  su  sedicion,  1832.     MS. 

Anla  (Juan),  Notas  Califomianas.     MS. 

Avila  (Maria  Inocenta),  Cosas  do  California.     MS., 

.\vila  (Mi;ruel),  Documentos  para  la  Uistoria  de  California.     MS. 

Avila  de  Rios  (CJatarina),  Recuerdos.     IklS^ 

Ayala  (Tadeo  Ortiz),  Resimien  de  la  Estadistica  del  Imp.  Mez.    Mexico,  1822. 

Avers  (F.  li.).  Personal  Adventures.     MS. 

Ayuntamientos,  Decreto  do  las  C6rtes,  23  d©  Mayo,  1812.     In  Mexico,  Leyes 

Vigcntes,  1829.  .* 

Azanza  (Virey),  Ordenes.    MS.     In  the  archives. 
Azanza  (Vircy),  Ynstruccion,  1800.  "vMS. 

Paeon  (L.  H.),  Memoir  of  E^rly  Times.     MS. 

Baird  (Spencer  F.),  Fish  and  Fisheries  [45th  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.,  Sen.  Mis.  Doc. 
49].     Washington,  1877. 

Baker  (E.  D.),  Speech  before  California  Senate  Feb.  Ist  and  2d.  1854.  San 
Francisco,  1854;  also  other  speeches. 

Baker  City  (Or.),  Herald. 

Bakerslield,  Kern  Coimty  Caiifornian,  Kern  County  Courier,  Kern  County 
Gazette.  Southern  Caiifornian,  etc. 

Pwildridge  (William),  The  Days  of  '46.     MS. 

Baldwin  (R.  S.),  Speech  in  U.  8.  Sen.  March  27,  1850,  Admission  of  Califor- 
nia, etc.     Washington,  1850. 
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liall  (X.  B. ),  Sketch  by  a  Pioneer.     MS, 

Lallenstcdt  (C.  W.  T.),  liesclireibuiig  mcincr  Rcise  nach  den  GoKlmincn. 

Ciilifoniiens.     Schiiningcn,  1S31. 
•  liallou  (Jolni),  The  Ijady  of  the  West.     Cincinnati,  1855, 
Lallou  (William  T.).  Adventures.     MS. 
Baltimore  (Md.),  Patriot,  Sun. 

Bancroft  (A.  L.),  Diary  of  a  Journey  to  Oregon.     MS. 
Bancroft  (Hubert  Howe),  History  of  the  Pacific  States  of  North  America. 

»San  Francisco,  1 8S2  et  seo.   28  vols. ;  Native  Rjicos  of  the  Pacific  Stjites. 

New  York,  1875.  5  vols.;  Popular  Tribunals.   San  Fiuncisco.  2  vols.,  etc.; 
Bancroft  (Hubert  Howe),  Personal  Observations  in  California,  1874.     MS. 
Bancroft  Library,  MS.  Scrap-books,  containing  classiiied  notes  used  in  viTiting 

Bancroft's  works. 
Bancroft  Libraiy,  Newspaper  scraps  classified  under  the  following  headings: 

Academy  of  Sciences;    Amusements  and   Celebi-ations;   Art;    Author's; 

Banks  and  Banking;   Bibliogr-aphy ;   Biography;    Births,  Deaths,   etc.; 

Charitable  Institutions;  Chinese;  Climate;  Constitutional  Convention; 

Counties;   Crimes  and  Society;   Eartliquakes;   P^ducatirm  and  Scliooh; 

Fares  and  Freights;  Fisheries;  rioo<ls;  Fruit-raising;  Indians;  JouniaUftm; 

Keameyism  and  the  Workinginen's  Party;  Lauds;  Ljgal;  Libraries;  L';ui- 

ber  Question;  Manufactui-es;  Military  AlFairs;  Mineral  Spiin/^s;  Mining 

Stocks;  Miscellaneous;  Modoc  War;  New  Charter;  Oil  and  l*ctroleum; 

l*ioneer  Celebrations;  Poliiics;  I\»pulation  and  Colonization;  Iiaiirv):id8; 
.  Religion;  Resources;  Revenue  and  Taxation;  lUmds  raid  Routes;  ^;llip- 

piug  and  Navigation;  fsilver  Remonetization:  State  Faii-s;  St<x?k-r«iiying; 

Stories  and  Legends;  Telegraphs;  TnideandConuncrce;  Trips  across  t ho 

Continent  and  Voyages  by  Sea;   United  States  Mails;  Wat<.T  Sui)ply. 

OvS  vols.  4to. 
Bandini  (Juan),  Acusaciones  contra  Angel  Ramirez,  1831-7.     MS. 
Bandini  (Juan),  Apuntes  l*oliticos,  183J.     MS. 

Bandini  JoSv^),   Carta  Histurica  y  Descriptiva  de  California,  1828.     MS. 
l>;m<lini  (Juan),  Carta  Particular  a  Vallejo  sobro  cosas  politicaa.     12  Die, 

1.S.3G.    MS. 
Bandini  (Juan),  Cai-ta  A  Vallejo  sobrc  Revoluciones.    3  Die,  1830.  MS. 
Bandini  (Juan),  Contcstacion  I'l  la  Alocueion  de  Victoria,  1831.     MS. 
Bandini  (.fuan),  Con-espondcncia  Particular  y  Oficial.     AISS.     A  large  num- 
ber of  documents  in  private  and  public  ai'chives,  in  addition  to  thoso 

spcciallj'^  named  in  this  list. 
Bandini  (Juan),  Fl  Diputiulode  la  Alta  California  a  susComitcntes.  C  Agosto, 

1S:I3.     .Mexico,  1833. 
Kindini  (Juan),  Uiscursoante  el  Ayunt.  do  Los  Angeles.    27  Mayo,  1837.  MS. 
Bandini  (Juan),  Documentos  para  la  llistoria  do  California.    MS. 
Biindiui  (Juan),  Historia  do  Alta  ralifornia.     MS. 
Rundini  (Juan),  Informacion  del  Visitador  de  Ad  nana,  1835.     MS. 
Bandini  (Juan),  Maniliesto  d  la  Diputacion  sobrc  i*ainos  dc  Hacienda  Terri* 

torial,  1832.     MS. 
Bindini  (Juan),  Proyccto  dc  Misiones,  1840.     MS. 
Pan-lini  (Juan),  Sucesos  del  Sur,  ^iay<>-A.i:osto,  1837.     MS. 
Banlicld  (J.  A.),   Historiail  Sketch  of    Volo  County.     In  Woodland  Yolo 

Deniccrat,  July  (5,  1870. 
Banker's  Magazine  and  StatLstical  Register.     Baltimore,  etc.,  18 10  ct  seq. 
Ranks.     See  Institutions. 

Barnnof  (Alcxamler),  Shizneopissanie.     St  Petersbnr?,  1835. 
Barber  (John  W.),  and  Henry  Howe.     History  of  Western  States  and  Terri- 
tories*.    Cincinnati,  1SG7. 
Barnard  (Helen  M.),  Tlie  Clioi-penning  Claim,     n.pl..  n.d. 
Barnes  (iK-mas),  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Overland.     New  York,  18G0. 
Barnes  ((I.  A.),  Ore^i^ou  and  CalifoiTiia.     MS. 
Biirri  (Felipe),  Oficios  del  Goh^-  de  la  Baja  Califonda,     MS.     In  Prov.  St. 

Pap.  iMxssim. 
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-  Barrow  (John),  The  Life,  Voyages,  and  Exploits  of  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

Lomlou,  1843. 

-  Barrow  (William),  The  General;  or  Twelve  Nights  in  a  Hunter's  Camp.    Bos- 

ton, ISCU. 

Rirry  (W.  J.),  Up  and  Down.     London,  1879. 

Barry  (T.  A.),  and  B.  A.  Patten,  Men  and  Memories  of  San  Francisco.  San 
Francisco,  1873. 

Earstow  (Alfred),  Statement  of  a  Pioneer  of  1849.     MS. 

Barstow  (D.  P.),  Ilecollcctions  of  1849-51.     MS. 
-- Bars  tow  (George),  Introductory  Address.     San  Francisco,   1859;  other  ad- 
dresses. 

Bartlett  (John  Russell),  Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  and  Incidents  in 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  etc.     New  York,  1854.  2  vols. 

Bartlett,  (John  Russell),  Report  on  the  Boundary  Line  between  the  U.  S.  and 
Mexico.     [.3*2d  Con^.,  2d  Sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  41.]   Washington,  1851. 

Bartlett  (Wasliington),  Statement  of  a  Pioneer  of  1849.     MS. 

Barton  (James  R.),  Statement  of  an  Early  Settler.     MS. 

-  Barton  (Stephen),  Early  History  of  Visalla.     Scrap-book. 
>-  Basellandscnaftlichen  Zeitung,  1868. 

Bates  (D.  B.),  Four  Years  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    Boston,  1858;  Boston,  1860. 

Bates  (H.  W.),  Illustrated  Travels.     London,  n.d. 

Bates  (J.  C),  Report  of  the  Proceedings. .  .Will  and  Testament  of  Horace 

Hawes.     San  Francisco,  1872. 
Battle  Mountain  (Nov.),  Messenger. 
Bauer  (John  A.),  Statement  of  a  Pioneer  of  1849.     MS. 
Bausman  (William),  Early  California.     San  Francisco,  1872. 
Baxley  (H.  Willis),  What  I  saw  on  the  Western  Coast.     New  York,  1865. 
Beadle  ( J .  H. ),  The  Undeveloped  West.     Philadelphia  [1873];  Western  WUds. 

Cinoijmati,  1879. 
Beadle's  Monthly.     New  York,  18(55  et  seq. 
Beale  (E.  F.),  Wagon  Road  from  Fort  Defiance  to  the  Ck)lorado  River.    [35th 

Con«,'.,  1st  Sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  124.] 

-  Bean  (Edwin  F.),  see  Directories,  Nevaida  County,  CJaJ.,  1867. 
Bear  Flag  Papers,  1846.     MS. 

Beard  (Henry),  Argument.  John  Roland ...  Land  Claim,  "La  Puente." 
Washington,  1866. 

Beckwith  (L.  G.),  Report  of  Exploration  of  a  Route  for  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road near  the  38th  and  39th  Parallels  [33d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc 
129].     Washington  [1854]. 

Bee  (F.  A.).  Opening  Argument. .  .Chinese  Immigration.     S.  F.,  1876. 

Bee  (Henry  J.),  Recollections  of  California  from  1830.     MS. 

Beechey  (F.  W.),  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  etc.,  in  1825-8. 
London,  1831,  2  vols.;  Philadelphia,  1832. 

Beechey  (F.  W.),  Zocilogy  of  Voyage.  See  Richardson  (J.)  et  al. 

Beers  (George  A.),  Vasquez.     New  York,  1875. 

Belcher  (Edward),  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  round  the  World  in  1836-42. 
Loudon,  1843.   2  vols. 

Beldcn  (David),  Speecli  in  Sen.  of  Cal.  Feb.  9,  1866,  against  the  Repeal  of 
the  Specific  Contract  Act.     Sacramento,  1866. 

Beltien  (.Josiaii),  Historical  Statement.  MS. 

Beldeu  (Josiah),  Letters  of  a  Pioneer  of  1841.  MS. 

-  Belfast  (Me.),  Republican  .Journal. 

Bell  (A.  D.),  Arguments  in  favor  of  Immigration.     San  Francisco,  1S70. 
Bell  (Horace),  Reminiscences  of  a  Ranger.   L.  Angeles,  1881 ;  also  scrap  book. 
^  Bell  (.1.  C),  Obituary  Address  on  Death  of.     Sacramento,  1860.  » 

Bell  (W.  A.),  New  Tracks  in  North  America.     London,  1870. 

-  Belleville  (111.),  Advocate. 

-  Bellows  (Henry  W.),  In  Memory  of  Thos.  Starr  King.    Discourse,  May  1, 

1SG4.     San  Francisco,  1864. 
Belmont  (Ncv.),  Courier. 
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Benham  (Calhoun),  Testimony  in  Ixihalf  of  the  U.   S.  vs.  Sutter.     "New 

Uehvtia. "    8an  Francisco,  18G1. 
Benicia,  Chronicle,  Now  Era,  Pacific  Churchman,  Tribune,  etc. 
Bcnicia,  Oliicial  Documents  in  Ilelation  to  Land  Titles.     Suisun,  1867. 
Bennett  (II.  C),  Chinese  Lalx>r.     A  Lecture.     San  Francisco,  1870. 
Bennett  (Henry),  Speech  in  U.  S.  U.  of  Ilcp.,  May  27,  18o0,  on  Admission  of 

Ccalifornia.     Washington,  ISoO. 
Bennett  (Nathaniel),  The  Queue  Case,  n.pl.,  n.d. 

Bentley  (William  R.),  Pleasant  Paths  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.     San  Fran- 
cisco, 1882. 
Benton  (J.  A.),  The  Califonua  Pilgrim.     Sacramento,  1853. 
Benton  (Thomas  IL),  Abridgment  of  Debates  in  Congress,  1750-1856.     New 

York,  1S57-G3.  16  vols.;  Defence  of  Fr(5mont.     In  Niles'  Register,  Ixxi. 

173;  Speech  in  U.  S.  Senate,  July,  1848.    In  Cong.  Globe,  1847-8,  A; p. 

977;  Speech  in  U.  S.  Senate,  Jan.  15,  1849,  on  Adjudication  of  Land 

Titles,  etc.,  in  New  Mexico  and  California.     Washington,  1849;  Thirty 

Years'  View.     New  York,  1854.  2  vols. 
Berenger  (J.  P.),  Collection  de  Tons  les  Voyages  faita  autour  du  Monde. 

Paris,  1 788-9.  9  vols. 
Berkeley,  Advocate,  Berkcleyan. 
Berkeley  Quarterly.     San  Francisco,  1889-1.  2  vols. 
Bermndez  (J.  M.),  Verdadera  Causa  de  la  Revolucion.     Toluca,  1831. 
Bernal  (Jiiuu),  Memoria  do  un  Califoraio.     MS. 
Berreyesa  (Antonio),  Relaciou  do  sus  Recuerdos.     MS. 
BeiTcyesa  and  Carrillo,  Quarrel  at  Sonoma,  1846.     MS. 
Berry  (George),  The  (iold  of  California.     London,  1849. 
Bestard  (Buenaventura),  Pa.storal  del  Comisario  Geueitd  de  Indias.    28  do 

Agosto,  1816.     MS. 
Bestard  (Buenaventura),  Pastoral.     6  de  Mayo,  1816.     MS. 
Betagh  (William),   A  Voyage  round   the  World.     London,   17*28;  London, 

1757;  also  in  Pinkerton's  Voj'ages,  vol.  xvi.;  Harris'  Col.,  vol.  i. 
Beyer  (Moritz),  Das  Auswanderungsbuch.     Leipzig,  1846. 
Biart  (Lucien),  My  Rambles  in  the  New  W^orhl.     London,  1877. 
Bidleman  (H.  J.),  see  Directories.  Sacramento,  1861-2. 
Bidwell  (John),  California  in  1841-8.    MS. 
Bidwell  (John),  Journey  to  California,  n.  \)\.  [1842]. 
Bigelow  (Joluj),  Les  Etats-Unis  D'Amtjrique.     Paris,  1863;  Memoir  of  the 

Life  and  Public  Services  of  John  C.  Fremont.     New  York,  1856. 
Biggs,  Butte  C'ounty  Pcgister,  Silver  Bend  Reporter. 
Bigler  (Henry  W.),  Diary  of  a  Mormon  in  California.     ^IS. 
Bigler  (Jolm),  AdilresM  at  a  Meeting  of  Citizens  of  Santa  Clara  County,  n.pl. 

[1855 J;  Scrap  Book,  1S50-2;  Speech  at  Sacmmento  July  9,  1867.    Sacra- 
mento, l-SOT;  and  oth<T  speeches. 
Bidy  (CantoU  A.),  Aurifo<lina.     New  York,  1849. 
Billings  (Frederick),  A<blress,  Sept.  23,  1854.     San  Francisco,  1854. 
Bilson  (15.),  The  Hunters  of  Kentucky,  etc.     New  York,  1847. 
BioCTaphical  Sketcliea  in  S.  Jos«?  Pioneer,  1878-83.   • 

Bird  (Is/ibella  L. ),  Lady's  Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.     New  York,  1879-81. 
Bimio  (Rt)bert),  Pei-sonal  Adventures.     MS. 

Black  ((.ieorge).  Report  on  tlie  Middle  Yuba  Canal.     Snn  Francisco,  1864. 
Black  (J.  S.),  Reports  of  Cases  ar^ue<l  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court 

of  the  United  State's.     Wasliiji.^ton,  ist;3. 
Blaeu  (or  Jansz),  America.  (Atlas  Maior).  Amstelaedami,  16(52. 
Blagdon  (Francis  William).     The  Mothn-n  (Geographer.     London,  n.<l.  5  vols. 
Blake  ^Villiam  P.),  Geologiail  Reennnaissaiu.e  in  Caliiornia.     New  York, 

18."8.  4to;   The    Production  of  the  Precious   Metals.     New  York,  etc, 

1SG9. 
Blanchet  (F.  N.),  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Catliolic  Church   in  Oregon. 

Portland.  187.^. 
Bledsoe  (A.  J.),  History  of  Del  Norte  County.     Eureka,  1881. 
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r-is3  (William  R.),  Paradise  in  the  Pacific.     New  York,  18/3. 

blnxome  (Isaac),  Vigilance  Committee,  by  *  33  Secretary.'  MS. 

B'uai  li'rith.     Various  jmnipblets  of  different  lodges  of  the  Society. 

Bo'lega  y  Cuadra  (Juan  Francisco),  Comcnto  de  la  Navegacion,  1775.    MS.. 

liotlej^a  y  Cuadra  (Juan  Francisco),  Navegacion  y  Descubrimiento,  1779.     MS, 

IVxlega  y  Cuadra  (Juan  Francisco),  tSeguada  Salida,  1779.    MS. 

Botlcga  y  Cuadra  (Juan  Francisco),  Viage  de  1775.    MS. 

Lodie,  C-hronicle,  Free  Press,  Morning  News,  Standard,  etc. 

l»oggs  (William  M.),  Reminiscences  from  1846.     MS. 

l^ogs  (William  M.),  Trip  across  the  Plains  in  1846.    In  Calistoga  Tribune, 

1871;  Napa  Register,  1872. 
Bojor^es  (Juan),  Recuerdos  sobre  la  Historia  de  California.  MS. 
Bolcof  (Jos^),  Cartas  de  un  Ruso.     MS. 

Bonilla  (Jos^  Mariano),  Documcntos  i)ara  la  Historia  de  California.     MS. 
Bonilla  (Mariano),  Varias  Cartas,  1834-47.     MS.  Archives,  passim. 
Bonner  (T.  D.),  Life  and  Adventures  of  James  P.  Bcckwourth.     N.  Y.,  1858. 
Boniiy castle  (R.  11.),  Spanish  America.     London,  1818.  2  vols. 
Bonwick  (James),  The  Mormons  and  the  Silver  Mines.     London,  1872. 
Booth  (Newton),  Address,  Aug.  8,  1868.     San  Francisco,  1868;  also  various 

addresses  and  letters. 
Borbon,  l*arccer  del  Fiscal  sobre  el  Proyecto  de  abrir  Comunicacion  entre 

California  y  N.  Mexico,  1801.    MS. 
Borica  ( Diego),  Castigos  que  ban  de  sufrir  los  Indios,  1 797.    MS. 
Borica  (Diego),  Correspondoncia  del  Sr  Gobemador,  1794-1800.     MS. 
Borica  (Diego),  Informe  sobre  comunicacion  con  N.  Mexico,  1790.     MS. 
l>orica  (Diego),  Informe  de  Nuevas  Misiones,  1796.     MS. 
B  )rica  (Diego),  Instruccion  de  dirigir  la  fuudaciou  de  Branciforte,  1797.    MS. 
lk)rica  (Diego),  Instruccion  para  la  escolta  de  S.  Juan  Bautista,  1797.     MS. 
Bjricu  (Diego),  Proyecto  sobre  Division  «le  Californias,  1796.     MS. 
I>.>r«juda  (JosJCanuto),  Notas  de  California.     MS. 
lk>r(jn<la  (Jc)3<S  \1. ),  Apuntes  Historicos.     MS. 
R^rtliwiok  (J.  D.),  Tliree  Years  in  California.     London,  1857. 
Bjscana  (Ueronimo),  Chinigchinich.     New  York,  1846.    With  Robinson  (Alf.) 

Liie  ill  Oil. 
Bf>scana  (Geronimo),  Escritos  Sueltos  del  Padre.     MSS. 
Boston  (Mass.),  Advertiser,  Commercial  Bulletin,  Journal,  Post,  Traveller,  etc 
Boston  in  tlie  Northwest,  Solid  Men  of.     MS. 
Botello  (Narciso),  Anales  del  Sur.     MS. 

Bjtello  (Xarci^u),  Comunicacioues  Sueltas  de  un  Angelino.  MS. 
iHjlicva  <Jenei"al  do  los  llcmedios  Espcrimentados.  Sonoma,  1838. 
Botta  (I*.  E. ),  Olwervations  sur  les  liabitans  de  la  Califomie.     In  Nouv.  An. 

Voy.,  lii.  156. 
Rjttii  ( P.  E.),  Osservazioni  sugli  Abitanti  della  California.     In  Duhaut  Cilly, 

Viag. 
Botts  (C.  T.),  Address,  Speech,  etc. 

Boucliacourt  (Ch.),  Notice  Industrielle  sur  la  Califomie.     Lyon,  1849. 
IVjuchard  Affair,  Testimoniode  Prisioneros  acerca  de  Insurgentcs,  1818.    MS. 
Bjunil  Home,  or  the  Gold  Hunter's  Manual.     New  York,  1852. 
liowen  (Asa  M.),  Statement  on  San  Pascual,  1846.     MS. 
Bowers  (Stephen),  Santa  Rosa  Island.     In  Smithsonian  Report,  1877. 
pMjwie  (Aug.  J.).  Hydraulic  Mining  in  California.     San  Francisco,  1878. 
Bowie  (Ricliard  I.),  Speech  in  U.  S.  II.  of  Rep.,  June  6,  1850,  on  the  Califor- 

nian  Question.     Washington,  1850. 
Bowles  (Samuel),  Across  the  Continent.     Springfield,  1866;  Our  New  West* 

Hartford,  etc.,  1869;  The  Pacific  l^ilroad.     Boston,  1S69. 
Boyer  (Liuison),  From  the  Orient  to  the  Occident.     New  York,  1878. 
Boynton  (J.  S.),  Statement  of  a  Pioneer.     MS. 
Brace  (Charles  Loring),  The  New  West.     Now  York,  1869. 
Bracket t  (Albert  G.),  History  of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry.     New  York,  1805. 
Brackctt  (AB>ert  G.),  Indian  War  in  CaUfuruia  and  Nevada,  1Sj6-7.    MS. 
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Brackett  (Albert  G.),  List  of  OlTiccra  of  California  Battalion,  1846-7.     MS. 

Brackett  (Albert  G. ),  Sketch  of  1st  Regiiiient  New  York  Voluuteers.     MS. 

Brackett  (Albert  G.),  Sketch  of  the  Mormon  Battalion.     MS. 

Branciforte  (villa  <le),  Dictdmcn  del  fiscal  sobre  fundacion,  1797.     MS 

Brancifortc  (villa  de),  El  Discrctorio  de  S.  Fernando  al  Virey,  1707.     MS. 

Branciforte  (villa  de),  Infonne  tlel  ReaL Tribunal  sobre  la  fundacion,  1795.  MS. 

Branciforte  (Virey),  Autorizacion  para  la  fimdaciou  de  Nuevaa  Misiones, 
179(3.     MS. 

Branciforte  (Virey),  4  Borica  sobre  Baterias  de  S.  Francisco,  1795.     MS. 

Branciforte  (Virey),  Instrucciou,  1704-7,     MS. 

Brancifortc  (V'ircy),  Varios  Oficios,  1794-8.     MS. 

Brands  and  Marks.     MS.  1  vol.     In  Archivo  de  California. 

Bray  (Edmund),  Memoir  of  a  Tiip  to  California,  1844.     MS. 

Breck,  Speecli  in  U.  S.  H.  of  Rep.,  March  25,  1850,  on  the  Message  of  the 
President  relating  to  California.     Washington,  1850. 

Breen  (John),  Pioneer  Memoirs.     MS. 

Breen  (Patrick),  Diary  of  one  of  the  Donner  Party,  1846.     MS. 

Brereton  (R.  M.),  Report  on  McHh^s  Benalcy  and  Co. 's  Canal  Project,  etc 
San  Francisco,  1872;  other  reports. 

Brewerton  (George  D.),  A  Ride  from  Los  Angeles  to  Xew  Mexico.  In  Har- 
per's Maga;:ine.     1853.  vol.  vii. 

Bribery,  or  the  California  Senatorial  Election.     San  Francisco,  18C8. 

Bricfe  aus  den  Vereinigten  Staaten.     Leipzig,  1853.  2  vols. 

Briefs  of  California  Supreme  Court  and  other  courts,  more  than  5,000  in  num- 
ber, about  1,000  of  which  contain  items  of  historical  evidence,  and  over 
100  of  which  are  cited  in  my  notes  by  the  names  of  the  cases.  Not 
named  in  tliis  list. 

Briggs  (C.  P.),  Narrative  of  1846.     In  Xapa  Reporter,  Aug.  31,  1872. 

BrisLow  (E.  L.),  Rencounters  with  Indians,  etc.     MS. 

Brock  (Joseph  M.),  Recollections  of  '49.     MS. 

Brockets  (L.  P.),  Our  Western  Empire.     Philadelphia,  etc.,  1881. 

Brodie  (S.  II.),  Statement  of  Legal  Matters.     MS. 

Brooklyn,  Vidette. 

Jji'ook'y.i  (The)  Mormons  in  California.     From  a  newspaper. 

Brooks  (B.  S. ),  Alcalde  Grunts  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  In  Pioneer, 
vol.  i.  129. 

Brooks  (Charles  Wolcott),  Chinese  in  Califoniia.  S.  F.,  1877;  Early  Migra- 
tions of  Ancient  Western  Nations.  S.  F.,  1S7C:  Early  Migrations,  Origin 
of  Chinese  R;ice.  S.  F.,  187(5;  Japanese  Wrecks.  S.  F.  1876.  Newa- 
p.ipcr  Reports  of  Papers  on  Origin  of  the  Japanese  Race.     Scraps. 

Brooks  (II.  S.),  Tiie  California  Mountaineer.     San  Fmncisco,  1801. 

Brooks  (J.  Tyrwhitfc),  Four  Months  among  the  Gold-linders.  London,  1840; 
New  York,  1849;  Paris,  1840;  Vicr  maanden  onder  de  Goudzoekers  in 
Opper-Californie.  Amsterdam,  1S49;  Vicr  Monate  unter  Goldfindem  in 
Obcr  Kalifoniiou.     Leipzig,  1849;  Zurich,  1849. 

Brooks  (James),  A  Seven  Months'  Run.     New  York,  1872. 

Brooks  (X.  C'.),  A  Complete  History  of  the  Mexican  War.     Phil.,  1849. 

Brooks  (R.  S.),  Speech  in  U.  S.  H.  of  liep.,  June  14,  1854,  on  Pacific  Railroad. 
Wn^hin^'ton,  18r>4. 

Bross  (Williiini),  Address  on  Resources  of  Far  West.  Jan.  25,  1806.  New 
York,  18(i0. 

B^ow^l  (Charles),  Early  Events  in  Califoniia.     MS. 

Brown  (Ki.'un),  An  old  Pioneer.    In  San  Jose  Pioneer,  Jan.  20,  1878. 

Brown  (II.  S. ).  Early  Days  of  California.     ^IS. 

Browne  (.1.  Ross),  Address  to  tlie  Territorial  Pioneers  of  California.  In  S.  F. 
News  Letter,  Sept.  11,  1875;  liubei-t  II.  Pancroft  ;ind  his  Literary  Under- 
takin'js.  In  Overlund  Monthly;  Lower  Ca I.  See  Tuvlnr;  llelaeion  de  l«»s 
Debates  de  la  (^(tnvenoion  de  California,  Set.  y  Oct..  1S4!>,  Nuevji  York, 
IKol;  Peport  of  Ihoatts  in  Convention  of  Cnliloinia.  Si  j^t.  and  Oct., 
Ib49,  Washington,  li>50;  Report  upon  the  Mintnil  Rcauurocsof  tlic  States 
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and  Territories  West  of  the  Rocky  ^lountains.  Washington,  1867;  Wash- 
ington ISGS;  San  Francisco,  18G8;  Reports  upon  the  Mineral  Resources 
of  the  United  States.  Washington,  1807;  Resources  of  the  Pacliic 
Slope,  etc.,     San  Francisco,  18G9. 

"Brvant  (Edwin),  Voyage  en  Califomie,  etc.  Paris,  n.d.;  What  I  saw  in 
*  California.     New  York,  1848;  New  York,  1849. 

Bryant  (William  Cullen),  History  of  the  United  States.  New  Y'ork,  1876-81. 
4  A'ols. 

Bucaroli  (Virey),  Comunicacioncs  al  Com.  Gen.  y  Gobr.  de  Cal.,  1772-9.    MS. 

Bucarcli  (Virey),  Instrnccion  al  Comandanto  de  Cal*-,  1773.    MS. 

Bucareli  (Virey),  Instruccion  del  Virey.     17  Agosto,  1773.     MS. 

Bucaroli  (Virey),  Instrnccion  del  Virey.     30  Set.,  1774.     MS. 

Bucareli  (Virey),  Providencias  del  Virey.     20  Mayo,  1773.     MS. 

Buchanan  (Janus),  Insti-uctions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Thos.  0.  Larkin 
as  Conildcntial  Agent  of  the  U.  S.,  1845.     MS. 

Buchanan  (James),  Instructions  to  Vorhies,  Oct.  7.  1848.  In  CaL  and  N. 
Mcx.,  Mess,  and  Doc.     1830.  p.  0. 

Buehia  (Autouio),  Cartas  de  un  Vecino  de  S.  Jos(§.     MS. 

Biiclna  (Felix),  Narracion  sobre  Tiempos  Pasados.     MS. 

BulTalo  (N.  Y.),  Courier. 

ButTum  (E.  Gould),  Six  Months  in  the  Gold.Miues.  Philadelphia,  1850; 
London,  1830. 

Burnett  ( Peter  H. ),  Recollections  and  Opinions  of  an  Old  Pioneer.   N.  Y. ,  1880. 

Burnett  (Peter  H.),  Recollections  of  the  Past.     MS.  2  vols. 

Bunicy  (.lames),  Chronological  History  of  tlie  Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea, 
ur  Pacific  (Jccan.     London,  1803-17.  4to.  5  vols. 

Bums  (Aaron),  Statement  of  Vigilance  Committee.     MS. 

Buit(H.  T),  Chart  showing  Age,  etc.,  of  Otlicers  of  State  and  Members  of 
Lep^slature,  1803-0.     Sacramento,  1800. 

Barns  (Davis),  Narrative.     MS. 

Barton  (.John),  Oliicial  and  Private  Letters.     MS. 

Barton  (Mr?  M.  A.),  Biogi-aphical  Sketch.     MS. 

Burton  (Richard  F.),  City  of  the  Samts,  etc.     London,  1801;  N.  Y.,  1802. 

Burton  (Robert),  Tlic  English  Hero.     London,  1087;  London,  1710. 

BushncU  (Horace),  Characteristics  and  Prospects  of  California.  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1S38;  Movement  for  a  University  in  California,  etc.  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1837. 

Bustamante   (Anastasio),    Escritos  del   Sr  Presidente   tocante  d  California, 

18:30-2.   :ms. 

Bustamante  (Ciirlos  Maria),  Apuntes  para  la  Historia  del  Gobiemo  del  General 
Santa  Anna.     Mexico,  1841-3.     MS.  3  vols. ;  also  print.    Mexico,  1843. 

Bustamante  (Carlos  Maria),  Cuadro  Historico  de  la  llevolucion  Mexicana. 
Mexico,  1S23-7.  3  vols.;  Mexico,  1832-40.  0  vols. 

Bustamante  (Cdrlos  Maria),  Diario  de  lo  especialmente  ocurrido  en  ^lexico, 
Sept.  de  1841  d  Junio  de  1843.     Mexico,  1841-3.     MS.  4to.  4  vols. 

Bustamante  (Cdrlos  Maria),  Gabinete  M<!xicano.  Mexico,  1839-41.  MS.  4 
vols.;  also  print     Mexico,  1842.  2  vols. 

Bustamante  (Carlos  ^laria).  Invasion  de  Mexico  de  los  Anglo-Americanos.  MS. 

Bustamante  (Carlos  Maria).  Medidas  para  la  Pacificacion  de  la  America  Mex- 
icana.    MS.   1820. 

Bustamante  (Carlos  Maria),  El  Nuevo  Bemal  Diaz  del  Castillo  6  sea  Historia  di 
la  Invasicm  de  los  Anglo- Americanos  en  Mexico.     Mexico,  1847.  2  vols. 

Bustamante  (Ciirlos  Maria)  Suplemento  d  Los  Tres  Siglos  de  Cavo.  Jalapa, 
1870. 

Bustamante  (Cdrlos  Maria),  Voz  de  la  Patria,  Continuacion.  Mexico,  1837-9. 
MS.  9  vols. 

Butler  (A.  W.),  Resources  of  Monterey  County.     San  Francisco,  1873. 

C  (S.),  Descripcion  Toposfrdfica  de  Misiones,  1843.    In  Revista  Cientif,  i.  327. 
Caballero  (Jose  de),  Estadistica  del  Estado  Libre  de  Sonora  y  Sinaloa.     MS. 
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Cabot  (Juan),  Expcdicioii  al  Vallc  de  los  Tulares,  1814.     MS. 
Cabot  (Juan  and  l*e»lro),  Cartas  dc  dos  Fi-ailes.     MS. 

Cabrera  Bueuo  (Joseph  Gonzalez),  Navegaoion  Especvlativa.     Manila,  1734. 
folio. 

Cabrillo  (Juan  Rodri^ez),  Relacion  6  Diario.    In  Florida,  Col.  Doc,  173;  also 
in  Pacheco  and  Cdrdeaas,  Col.  Doc,  xiv.  1G.3.    (Probably  by  Juan  Paez. ) 

Cahuenga,  Capitulacion  de  13  do  Enen),  1847.     MS. 

Caldwell  (George  Alfred),  Speech  in  U.  S.  H.  of  Hop.  June  7,  ISoO,  on  the 
Caliiomia  and  Territorial  Questions.     Washington,  1850. 

Califoniia,  1709,  in  Viagero  Universal,  xxvi. 

California  Academy  of  Science:?,  Proceedings  of  the.     S.  F.,  1858  et  seq. 

California  Agriculturist.     San  Jos(5,  1871  et  seq.  4to. 

California,  All  about  California.     San  Francisco,  1870;  Id.,  1873  and  Supple- 
ment; Id.,  1873  and  Supplement. 

California,  Amount  collected  from  customs.     [3l8t  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc.  72.]    Washington,  1849. 

California  Anthropograpliic  Chart,  1861  et  seq. 

California,  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  Church,  Sept.  1849.    New  York.  1849. 

Cal{forn\a^  Arrival  of  the  Steamer.     Festival  in  Celebration  of  the  25th 
Anniversary,  Feb.  28,  1874.     San  Francisco,  1874. 

California  as  it  is.     San  Francisco,  1882. 

California  Associated  Pioneers  of  the  Territorial  Days  of  Cal.  in  New  York. 
Reunion  1875.     New  York,  1875. 

California  Bible  Society,  Annual  Rej)ort3.     San  Francisco,  1850,  et  seq. 

California,  Biographical  Sketches  ot  the  Delegates  to  Convention  to  frame 
New  Constitution.  1878.     San  Francisco,  1878. 

California  Characters  ami  Mming  Scenes  and  Sketches.     San  F'rancisco,  n.d. 

C.ilifornia  Claims.     See  Fremont. 

California  Colored  Citizens,  Proceedings  of  Annual  Conventions.     San  Fran- 
cisco, lf>5Get8eq. 

California,   Compiled    Laws  by  S.    Garfieldo  and   F.   A.    Snyder,    1850-3. 
Bcnicia,  1853. 

California,  Constitution,  San  Francisco,  1840;  also  in  Spanish. 

California,  Correspondence  relative  to  llie  Indian  disturbances.    [34th  Cong., 
Ist  Sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  2G.  |     Washington,  1S55. 

California,  Correspondence  and  Repoi'ts  of  the  Mexican  Government,  1843-4. 
u.pl.,  n.d. 

California  Culturist.     San  Francisco,  1858-GO.  3  vols. 

California  se  declara  Independiente  de  Mexico.    Nov.  7,  1830.     (Monterey, 
18:J0.) 

California,  Emigrants'  Guide  to.     London,  1849, 

Califoniia,  Establecimiento  y  Progicsos  de  las  Misioncs  de  la  Antigua  Cal- 
ifornia.    In  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  ser.  iv.,  tom.  iv. 

Califoniia,  Establishment  of  Mint  and  Light-houses.     [31st  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  47. J    Washington,  I-S-IO. 

California,  Fresh  Water  Tide  Lauds.     San  Fi-ancisco,  18G9. 

California  Geological  Survey.     Philadelplda,  etc.,  18G4;  San  Francisco,  etc., 
18G7. 

California,  Gids  naar.     Amsterdam,  1840. 

California  (iold  Ke:aons,  With  a  full   account  of  the  Mineral  Resources, 
etc,  New  York"(l849). 

California  Gi'ape  Culture.     Report  of  Commissioners,  San  Francisco,  18G2. 

California,  Hardy  Impeachment.     SacrauK^nto,  1 802. 

C-aiifornia  11  omogniphic  Chart,  18G1  ct  sc<j. 

California,  Illustratod  Iland-lknik.     London,  1870. 

California  Indians.     Report  relative  to  the  Colonization  of.     [.')3d  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  41.] 

California,  Industrial  Interests  of.    San  Francisco,  ISG2. 

California  Insumnce  Conunissionei-s.    Aiumal  Reports.     S.  F.,  18G8  et  seq. 

Califoniia,  Irrigation  in  San  Juaquin  and  Tulare  Plains.     Sacranient<j,  1873. 
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California,  Its  Gold  and  its  Inhabitants.     London,  1856.    2  vols. 

(  alifoniia,  Its  Past  History;  Its  Present  Position,  etc.     London,  1850. 

Califuniia,  Jonnuils  of  As^scmbly  and  Senate,  1st  to  24th  sessions,  1850-81; 
with  Appendices — 103  volumes  in  all — containing  all  public  documents 
printed  l>y  the  state,  which  are  cited  in  my  notes  by  their  titles  and  dates, 
the  title  consisting  of  'California'  followed  by  one  of  the  following  head- 
ings: Act;  Adjutant-general's  Report;  Agricultural, Mining, and  Mechan- 
ical Arts  College,  Reports;  Assembly,  Rules;  Attorney-general,  Reports; 
Rink  Commisiiioners,  Reports;  Bribery  Investigating  Committee;  Citizen's 
Hand  Book;  Common  8cuools,  Acts,  etc.;  Corporations;  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 
Blind  Institute;  Educational  Directory;  Electors;  Fees  and  Salaries; 
Fisheries;  Inaugural  Addresses  of  Grovemors;  Insane  Asylum  Reports; 
Insurance  Commissioners;  Land  Acts;  Laws;  Memorials;  Messages  of 
Govexiors;  Militia;  Mines  and  Mining;  Pioneer  Silk  Growers ;  Political 
Code  Amendments;  Public  Lands;  liovenue  Laws;  Sacramento  River 
Drr.inage  District;  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  and  Navigation  Canal; 
School  Law;  Secretary  of  State,  Reports;  Senate  and  Assembly  Bills; 
Senate  Standing  and  Joint  Rules;  Special  Messages  of  Governors;  State 
Agricultural  Society,  Transactions;  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  State 
Board  of  Health;  State  Board  of  Equalization;  State  Capital  Commis- 
sioners; State  Controller,  Annual  Reports;  State  Documents;  State  Grco- 
loiiist,  Ileix)rts;  State  Harbor  Commissioners;  State  Library,  Reports; 
St:it43  Mineralogist,  Annual  Rtporta;  State  Prison,  Reports;  State  Reform 
School,  Reports;  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Reports; 
State  Teachers*  Association;  State  Teachers'  Institute;  State  Treasurer, 
Reports;  Surveyor-general,  Reports;  Swamp  and  Overflowed  Lands;  Tide 
Lands;  Transportation;  Woman's  Suffrage. 

California,  Jour-ual  of  Education.     San  JoscS  1876  et  seq. 

California  Labor  Exchange.  [Various  publications.] 

California  Lrind  Commission.  Correspondence  [3'2d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc.  LSI];  copy  of  Instructions  [Id.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  26];  list  of  cases  in 
HoiTmaii's  Reports. 

California  Land  'litles,  Copies  of  in  U.  S.  Surveyor-general's  Office,  1833-5. 

California  Land  Titles.  Remarks  of  Alessrs.  Phelps  and  Sargent  in  U.  S.  H. 
of  Rep.,  June  10,  1862.     Washington,  1802. 

California,  Last  Night  of  the  Session  of  the  Legislature.     Sacramento,  1854. 

Caliromia  Law  Journal  and  Literary  Re\-iew.    San  Francisco,  1862  et  seq. 

Cabjomia,  Ix^^slative  Sketches,     ^craps,  1857. 

Ciili'omia  Lcgis^lature.     Directory;  Sketch  Book,  etc. 

CMiiomia.  Liyes  [statutes  in  Spanish].     Sacramento,  1859-68.  17  vols, 

California  Magazine  and  Mountaineer.     San  Francisco,  1S64. 

California  Mail  l^ag.     San  Francisco,  1871  et  seq. 

Cr.lifomia  Mcdicul  Gazette.     San  Francisco,  1868  et  seq. 

CvliioiTiia  Medical  Society,  Transactions.     Sacramento,  1857  et  seq. 

Caliioniia,  Memorial  of  Legislature  to  Congress  on  Dangers  of  Chinese  Immi- 
gration.    San  Francisco,  1862. 

Tali foniia  Mercantile  Journal,  1860.     San  Frr-ncisco,  1860. 

CJalifomia,  Message  transmitting  constitution.  [31st  Cong.,  Ist  Sees.,  H.  Ex., 
Doc.  30.]    Washington,  1849. 

California  Nautical  Magazine.     San  Francisco,  1862  et  seq. 

California,  New  Constitution.     San  Francisco,  1879. 

California,  Northern  California,  Scott  and  Klamath  Rivers.     Yreka,  1856. 

CaJifomia  Northern  Railroad,  Engineers*  Report  of  Surveys,  1859.  Sacra- 
mento, 1859;  other  reports. 

California,  Notes  on.     New  York,  1850. 

California,  Noticias.     See  Sales. 

California  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Articles  and  By-laws.  Vallejo,  1868; 
various  reports. 

California  Pioneers  (Society  of),  Anniversaries;  Constitution  and  By-laws; 
Grand  Excursion;  Inaugural  Ceremonies;  Oration  and  Poem;  ReiK)rts,  etc. 
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California   Pioneers,  Copy  of  Archives.     MS.;   Portraits  in  Library  of  the 

Socifcty;  Scn.^)-lx)ok. 
CiilifoiTiia  1  ioncoi-s.  Sketches  of  Fifty.     MS. 

(ralifornia  I'rison  Comnii8>.!on»  Annual  Roj>orts.     San  Francisco,  18C6  et  seq. 
Calirornia,  IVojcct  for  Middle  Claims  Colonies,     n.pl.,  n.d. 
California,  Public  Lands  of.     San  Francisco,  1S7G. 

California,  Relief  of  Settlers  in.     [40th  Con«jj.,  2d  Sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  26.] 
Calirornia,  lieports  of  Cases  in  Supreme  Court.     San  Fitincisco,  etc.,  ISol- 

81.  r>8  vols. 
California,  Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation.    [43d  Cong.,  Ist.  Sess.,  H.  Ex. 

Doo.  lis.] 
California  Statistical  Chart.     Sacramento,  Jan.  1,  1S55. 
Califoniia  Statutes,  1st  to  •24th  Sess.     Sacramento,  etc.,  18.'50-81.  24  vols. 
CaliiVmiia  Supreme  Court  Briefs.     San  Francisco,  etc.,  1832  ct  seq.     See  also 

Rricfs. 
California,  Tarif  de  Douaues  de  la  Californie,  1851.     Paris,  1851.  4to. 
California  Teacher.     San  Francisco,  ISC'l  et  seq. 
California  Text  Book.     San  Francisco,  18.V2. 
California   Volunteers,  Correspondence   Relative  to  the  Discharge.      [30th 

Cong.,  Ist.  Sess.,  H.  Kx.  Doc.  133.]     Washiu^on,  18C."3  et  seq. 
Califomia  ^Vine,  Wool,  and  Stock  Journal.     San  FrancLsco,  1803  et  seq. 
California  Workingmen's  Party,  An  Epitome  of  its  Rise  and  Progress.     San 

Francisco,  1878. 
California  and  New  Mexico,  Message  and  Documents,  1848.   [30th  Cong.,  2d 

Scifs.,  II.  Ex.  Doc.  1.]     Washington,  1848. 
California  and  New  Mexico,  Mcssacre  and  Documents,  ISoO.    [3l8t  Cong.,  Ist 

Sesf.,  11.  Ex.  Doc.  17.]     V/ashin^'ton,  1849. 
Californian  (TIic).     San  Francisco,  1880  et  seq. 
Californian.     See  Monterey  Californian. 
Califomias,  Reglamento  Provisional.     1773.   MS. 
(^alifomias,  'Junta  de  Fomento,' q.  v. 
Californie,  Ilistoire  Chr<5tienne.     Plancy,  1851. 
Californie,  Scs  Ressources  (rcni^rales,  etc.     San  Francisco,  1869. 
Califoniien,  Ausfuhrliche  Mittheilun^;eu  Uber.     San  Francisco,  1870. 
Califomien,  Authentischc  Nachrichten  iiher.     Bremen,  1849. 
Caliiornicn,  Rathgel»er  fiir  Auswanderer  nach.     Bremen,  1849. 
Califoniien  und  Seine  Goldmiuen  Mittheilungen  aus  dcr  Geographic,    Krouz- 

nach.  1849.  ^ 

Califomien  sein  Minen-Bergbau,  etc.     Cassel,  1867. 
Calistoga,  Calistogan,  Free  Press,  Independent  Calistogan,  Tribune. 
Calleja  (Viroy),  Comunicaciones  ol  Gobr-  de  Cal.,  1813-16.     MS. 
Calleja  {\'irey),  Respuesta  del  Guardian  al  Virey  sobre  Proyectos  de  Cal., 

1707.     MS. 
Calvary   Presbyterian  Church,   Historical  Sketch.      San  Francisco,    1809; 

Iklanual,  etc. 
Calvo  (Charles),  Recueil  Complet  des  Trait^s  de  PAmtfrique  Latine.     Paris, 

1802-9.  10  vols. 
Cam<lcn  (William),  Annales  Rervm  Anglicarvm  et  Hibcmicai'vni,  etc.     Lon- 

dini,  1015-27.  2  vols. 
Campaign  of  Los  Angeles,  1847.     In  Monterey,  Californian.     Jan.  28,  1847. 
Campbell,  A  Concise  llistory  of  Spanish  America.     London,  1741. 
Cami)bcll  (J.  F.),  My  Circular  Notes.     London,  1876.  2  vols. 
Campbell  (J.  IL),  Si)eechin  U.  S.  H.  of  Rep.,  Apr.  8,  1802,  on  Railroad  to  the 

Pacific.     April,  18'J2.     Washington,  1802. 
Caneelada  (Juan  Lopez),  Ruina  de  la  Nueva  Espafia.     Cddiz,  1811. 
(.'aucelada  (Juan  Lopez),  101  Telegi-afo  Mexicano.     CAdiz,  1813,  et  seq. 
Canct'lada  (Juan  Lopez),  Verdad  Sabida.     Cddiz,  1811. 
Caiiizares  (Josc),  Diario  de  1709.     MS. 
Capron  (F.  S.),  llistory  of  Califomia.     Boston,  1854. 
Carcaba  (Manuel),  Infoiiue  del  Uabiiitado  General,  1797.     MS. 
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CArcaba  Olannel).  Oficios  del  Habilitado  General.     MS. 

Cardona  (Xicolus),  Memorial  8obre  sus  descubrimientos,  etc.,  en  la  California. 

In  Pacheco  and  Cardenas,  Col.  Doc,  torn.  ix.  4 J;  Rclacion  del  dcscubri- 

mien  to  de  California.     In  Id.,  torn.  ix.  30. 
Carmany  (John  H.),  A  Review  of  the  Year  1866.     San  Francisco,  1867. 
Carr  (ilzra  S.),  The  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  etc.     J^an  Francisco,  1875. 
Carr  (John  F. )     See  Anaheim,  it«  People  and  its  Products. 
Curriger  (Nicholas),  Autobiogi-aphy.     MS. 

Carriilo  ( Anastasio)  Muchas  Cartas  del  Comandante  de  Sta  Biirl>ara,  etc.    MS. 
Carrillo  (CMrlos  Antonio),  Cartas  del  Diputado  do  Alta  Cal.,  1831-2.    MS. 
Carriilo  (Carlos  Antonio),  Cartas  al  General  Vall'^jo.     Die.  18C6.     MS. 
Carriilo  iC.irlos  Antonio),  Correspondencia  Miscelanea.     MS. 
Carriilo  (Cdrlos  Antonio),  Discurso  al  tomar  el  mando  ]X)litico  en  Los  Angeles. 

6  Die.  1837.     MS. 
Carriilo  (Carlos  Antonio),  Exposicion  sobre  el  Fondo  Piodoso.    Mexico,  1831, 
Cirrjllo  (CArlos  Antonio),  Pedimento  do  Reos,  1814.  MS. 
Carriilo  (Domingo),  Cartas  Sueltas.     MS. 

Carriilo  (Domingo),  Documentos  para  la  Historia  do  California.     MS. 
Carriilo  (Joaquin),  Escritos  en  varios  Archivos.     MS. 
Carriilo  (Josc),  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  California.     MS. 
Carrilh)  (Jos6  Antonio),  Accion  deS.  Pedro  contra  los  Americanos,  1846.  MS. 
Carriilo  (Jos<5  Antonio),  Comuuicaciones  Varias  del  Diputado  y  Mayor  Gene- 
ral.    MS. 
Carriilo  (Julio),  Narrative.     MS. 

Carriilo  (Mariano),  Testamonto  6  Inventario.     1782.  MS. 
Carriilo  (Pedro  C),  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  Cal.     MS. 
Carriilo  (liaimuudo),  Los  Edilicios  de  Monterey,  1800.    MS. 
Carriilo  (Raimundo),  Instruccion  que  observard  el  Comandante  de  Escolta  de 

Sta  In«?s.     MS. 
Carriilo  (Riiimundo),  Papeles  del  Capitan,  1795  et  seq.     MS. 
Carroll  (Anna  Ella),  The  Star  of  the  West.     New  York,  1857. 
Carroll  (W. ),  Dr  Scott,  The  Vigilance  Committee  and  The  Church.     San 

Francisco,  1850. 
Carson  (J.  U.),  Early  Recollections  of  the  Mines,  etc.     Stockton,  1852. 
Carson  City  (Xev.),  Appeal,  State  Register. 
Car\alho  (S.  N.),  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Far  West.     New 

York,  1858. 
Gary  (Thomas  G.),  Gold  from  California,  Lecture,  March  25,  1856;  The  San 

Francisco  Vigilance  Committee.     In  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  xl.     Dec, 

1877,  702. 
CasscU's  Emigrant  Handy  Guide  to  California.     London,  n.d. 
Casscrly  (Eugene),  The  Issue  in  California.     Letter,  Aug.   27,   1801.     San 

Francisco,  18U1;  Remarks,  etc.,  for  the  cession  to  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  of  Cal. 

of  one  half  of  Goat  Island.     Wash.,  1873;  Si)eech  on  the  Chinese  Evil. 

Wash. ,  1870;  and  other  speeches,  etc. 
Cassin  (Francis),  A  Few  Facts  about  California.     MS. 
Ostafiarcs  (Jos6  Maria),  Causa  criminal  contra. .  .y  Hdefonsa  Gonzalez  per 

adulterio,  1836.     MS. 
Castanares  (Jos6  Maria),  Causa  seguida  Contra  Ana  Gonzalez.    Adulterio  de  J. 

M.  Castaiiares  y  Alfonsa  Gonzalez,  1836.     MS. 
Castailares  (Manuel),  California  y  sus  Males,  Exposicion  1844.     In.  Id.,  Col. 

Doc.,  21. 
Castafkares  (Manuel),  Cartas  del  Administrador  de  la  Aduana.     MS. 
CastaQarcs  (Manuel),  Coleccion  do  Documentos  relativos  al  departamento  de 

Calif  omiaa.     Mexico,  1845. 
Castillero  (Andres),  Varias  Cartas  del  Capitan  y  Comisionado.     MS. 
Castillo  (Antonio  del),  Memoria  sobre  las  Minas  de  Azogue  de  America. 

Mexico,  1871. 
Castillo  (Felipe),  Itinerario  desde  Sonora  hasta  Cal.,  1845.     MS. 
Castillo  Ncgrete  (Luis),  Consejos  al  Comandante  de  Sta  Ldrbara,  1836.    MS. 
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Castillo  XcpTetc  (Luis),  Escritoa  del  Jucz  de  Distrito.     MS. 

Castillo  Ncgreto  (Luis),  Kxposicion  que  dirige  el  Jucz  de  Distrito  al  Aytmt^ 

de  IjOu  Angeles  sobre  el  Plan  Rtvoluciouariu  de  Monterey,  1836.    MS. 
Castro  (Jc»s(^),  Coirespondcncia  oficial  y  Particular  del  GcncniJ,  ]82(>-46.  MS. 
Castro  (Jose),  DecrctDS  de  la  Diputacion  erigida  en  Congreso  Constituycnte, 

Nos.  1-10.     Monterey,  1830. 
Castro  (.Jos(?),  ICl  C ,  l*resi«lcnte  do  Con.<;rcso  Constituyente.     (Dcspaclio 

de  Coronel  Expcdidod  D.  Juan  B.  Alvarado.)  Monterey,  11  Die,  18315. 
Castro  (JoHc),  Ordeu  del  Coin.  Gen.  acerca  de  Emigrados  de  los  E.  U.,  6  Nov. 

1845.     MS. 
Castro  (Josr),  Proclama  de  13  de  Nov.,  1836.     Monterey, 
(^'astro  (Macario),  Cartas  del  8argento.     MS. 

Castro  (Mucario),  Diario  de  bu  Exj)edicion  A  las  Rancherfas,  1799.     MS. 
Custro  (Miinucl),  Cai-ta,  d  1).  Pio  Pico.     Kevoluciou  de  Florea,  1847.     MS. 
Castro  (Manuel),  Cartas  de  un  Prefecto.    MS. 

Castro  (Manuel),  Documcntos  para  la  llistoria  de  California.     MS.  2  vols. 
Castro  (Manuel),  Informe  en  Sonora,  7  Junio,  1847.     MS. 
Castn>  (Manuel),  Kelacion  de  la  Alta  Caliioruia.     MS. 
Castro  (Manuel),  Sua  Servicios  Piiblicos.     MS. 
Castro  (Tiburcio),  Pa^jcles  de  un  Juez  y  Pi-efecto.     MS. 
Castrovillc,  Argus. 

Catalii  (Magin),  Carta  sobi-e  Nootka,  1794.    MS. 
CaLald  (Magin),  CoiTcspondencia  del  Misionero  de  Sta  Clara.     MS. 
Catccibnio  politico  arreglado  d  la  Constituciou  de  la  Monarquia  EspoHola, 

ISPJ.     MS. 
Catholic  World.     New  York,  1865  et  seq. 

Cauwct  (I'icrre)  and  Ch.  Duriuesnay.    Lettrcs  Califomicnnes.    S.  F.,  1870. 
Cavo  (Audrea),  Loa  Tres  Siglos  de  Mexico.    Mexico,  1830-8.  3  vols.;  Mexico, 

1852. 
Coballos  (Ramon),  XXIV.  Capltulos  en  Vindicacion  de  M«Jjico.     Mad.  1856. 
Ccdulurio,  A  Collection  mostly  MSS.  folio.  3  vols. 
Ccntnil   l*aciiic  liailroad  Company,   Annual   Reports,   By-laws,  numerous 

l)am]>hlet8. 
Ccrruti  (l^nriiiuc),  Historical  Notc-l>ook8,  1821-46.     MS.  5  vols. 
Ccrruti  (Enrique),  Eamblin^s  in  California.     MS. 
Cevallos.    De  el  Sciior  (xvallos,  de  la  ailuacion  actual,  del  Plan  de  Jalisco,  y 

d(.l(Icn.  Uraga.     Mexico,  1853. 
Chamljcrlain  (Charles  II.),  Statement.     MS. 
(.'hanibcilain  (John),  Memoirs  of  Calij'ornia  since  1840.     MS. 
ChiuiilH.Tlain  (W.  11),  and  Harry  L.  Wells.     See  Yuba  County  History. 
Chaniibso  (Louis  Charles  A.  von),  Adelbert  von  Cliamia&o's  Werke.     Vicrte 

Auilage.     licrlin,  1850.  6  vols.;  Reise,  included  in  preceding;  Remarks 

and  Oj-inions.     In  Kotzebue's  Voy.,  ii.,  iii. 
Chanijvagnac  (.Jean  li.  Joseph),  Lc  jcune  \'oyageur  en  Calif omie.    Paris,  1852. 
Chandk'iis  (William),  A  Visit  to  Salt  Lake.     London,  1857. 
Chapin  (E.  R.),  Reminiscences  of  a  Surgeon.     MS. 
Charion  (Ivlouard),  Le  'J'our  du  blonde.     l*aris,  etc.,  1861.  4to.  2  vols. 
Chevalier  (Michel),  On  the  Probable  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Gold.    New  York, 

1S50. 
Chiciigo  (111.),  Post,  Times,  Tribune,  etc. 
Chico,   Rutte    County  Press,   Rutte  County  Record,   Caucasian,    Evening 

Re('r)rd,  Index,  Northern  Entciiu'isc,  lieview,  etc. 
Chico  (Mariano),  Alocucion  del  Gobr-  d  la  Junta  Dept.  1  Junio  1836.     MS. 
Chico  (Mariano),  ICl  C Comandante  (General  y  Gele  Politico  de  Alta  Cal. 

d  su8  Hai)itantey.     Monterey,  Julio  24,  1836. 
Chico  (Mariano),  Kl  (J. ,  .Gefe  Superior  Politico  etc.  d  sus  Uabitantea.    Mon* 

terry,  11  Mayo  KS.'IO. 
Chico  (^l<*riJ^no),  Diiicurso  pronunciado  20  de  Mayo.     Monterey,  1836. 
Chico  (Mariiino),  Disciirso  jronunciado  27  de  ^layo.     Monterey,  1836. 
Chico  (Mariano),  Escritos  del  Gobernador,  1836.    2blS. 
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Chico  (Mariano),  Do3  Palabras  sobre  ^lemoria  del  Ex.  Gobemador  Doblado. 

Gu.'inajuato,  UU7. 
ri.ilt's  (.lo-^cph  15.),  Visit  to  California  in  1S41.     :MS. 
Chiii«.\<e  in  California:  Coolie  Trade;  Immigration;  Question;  Testimony;  etc. 

Many  pamphlets. 
Clioate  it).)  and  E.  W.  Moore.     See  San  Diego  and  Southern  California. 
C!i'-*ris»  (Louis).  Voyage  Pittorrsque  autour  du  Monde.     Paris,  1S22.  folio. 
ChDiiicle  Annual.     iSan  Fi'ancisco,  1SS2. 
rijurclK  s.     Soo  Institutions. 

Cincinnati  (O.),  Commercial,  Enquirer,  Times,  etc. 
Civil  >trvice  Reform  Ai^sociation  of  California,  Purposes  of.     San  Francisco. 

IvVil;  other  pam])hlets. 
Chrk  (Francis  I).),  A  Pioneer  of  1847.     In  S.  Jos(5  Pioneer,  July  5,  1870;  Roll 

01  Survivors  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteera.    X.  Y.  1874. 
Cl.v.k  (<-i.'ilcn),  Reminiscences  of  the  Old  Times.     MS. 
Cluik  I, Ilinim  C),  Statement  of  Facts  from  18ol.     jMS. 
{".A]\i  i.Mi's),  Anti|X)des  an<l  Around  the  World.     London,  1870. 
I  'ark  (Siimucl),  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.     London,  17C1.  4to. 
Clarke  (A'^ia  l>ooth).  The  Elder  and  the  Younger  Rooth.     Boston,  1882. 
Clarke  (Cliarles  K.),  Speech  on  Admission  of  California  in  U.  S.  II.  of  Rep., 

May  13,  1S0().    Wash.  1850;  Speech  on  California  Claims  in  U.  S.  Sen., 

Apr.  2.3,  1848.     Wash.  1848. 
Clau'lei  (F.  O.),  Ciold.     New  Westminster,  1871. 

riiivigi  ro  (Francibco  Saverio),  Storia  dclla  California.     Venezia,  1789.  2  vols. 
CIcDii'wa   (.J.),  Caliioniia  Territorial  Governments.     Speech  in  U.  S.  Sen., 

Mny  i«»an«120,  1850.     Wasliington,  1850. 
Clcvclancl  (Chauncey  F.),  Sj>eech  in  L^  S.  11.  of  Rep.,  Apr.  19,  1850. .  .Consti- 

tr.iion  of  Caiifoniia.     Uushington,  18.j0. 
Cleveland  (Richard  J.),  Nantitive  of  Voyages.     Cambridge,  1842.    2  vols.; 

L4;>t<«n,  1850. 
W'lipi'inu:^  fn.»m  the  California  Press  in  regard  to  Steam  across  the  Pacific.  San 

Francisco,  1800. 
Cio\erd;:lc,  News.  Reveille. 
C!;:!/3.     See  Institutions. 

Clyni.'in  (Jam«'s),  Diary  of  Overhmd  Journey,  1844-0.     MS. 
("yiiinn  (.Tame.s),  Note  Book,  184'i-G.     ^IS. 
r.i.'>:t  Review.     San  Francisco,  1871-80.     15  vols. 
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.Ji:ii(;no  C.i  ;ivin  {."^^lanuel),  L.^clil()s  del  Sccretario  de  ICsiado.     MS. 
JoIiU  Lr.ll.     I  London  new.'jpa per.  1 
JoIiUbOM    (I).uulI   1L),  an<l  (."ornclius   V;  nderbilt,   CoiTe.spondence,  et<j.,  for 

'rvan..})or'.in.r  Mails    na  tlie  Isitlnnus.     [oOtii  Cong.,  let  Sess.,  Sen.  Lx. 

Doc.  40.  J     AVashington.  185U. 
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Johnson  (Theodore  T.),  California  and  Oregon,  or  Sights  in  tho  Gohl  Region. 
PhU.,  ISol;  PhiL,  18o7;  PMl.,  18G3;  Sights  in  the  Gold  Regions.  N.  Y., 
1S49;  N.  Y.,  I80O. 

Johnston  (A.  R.),  Journal  of  a  Trip  with  the  First  U.  S.  Dragoons.  1846. 
[30th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  41.]  Washington,  1^48;  In  £mory*8 
Notes, 

Jones  (John  C),  Cartas  Comerciales,  1831  et  seq.  MS. 

Janea  (Thomas  Ap.  C),  Agresiou  en  Calif omias.  1842.  In  Mexico,  Mem. 
KeUc,  1844,  An.  87-97;  At  Monterey  in  1842.  [27th  Cong.,  3d  Sess., 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  IGC.]  Washington,  1842;  Miscellaneous  Proclamations, 
1841);  Unpublished  Narrative,  1842.  From  Los  Angeles  Southern  Vine- 
yard, May  22,  1838. 

Jones  (William  Carey),  Report  on  Land  Titles  in  California.  Washington, 
1830;  The  Pueblo  Question  Solved.     San  Francisco,  IbGO. 

Jonesl»orough  (Tenn.),  SentineL 

Juarez  (Cayctano),  Notas  sobre  Asuntos  de  CaL     MS. 

J  alio  C.sar,  Cosas  de  Indios.     MS. 

Junta  de  5  de  Abril  de  1791  en  Monterey.     MS. 

Junta  Consultativa  y  Econ6mica  en  Monterey,    1843.  MS. 

JuDta  de  Fomento  de  Californias,  Coleccion  do  los  Trabajos.     Mex.  1827. 

Junta  do  (iuerra  y  Rendicion  de  Monterey,  4  Nov.  183G.     MS. 

Junta  IViinera  de  Guerra  en  Monterey,  4  Oct.  1709.     MS. 

Kalama,  Beacon. 

Kearny  (Stephen  W.),  Orders  and  Correspondence,  1847.   In  Cal.  and  N.  Mex., 
Mess.  &  Doc.  18bO;  Proclamation,  March  1,  1847.     Original  MS.;  also 
in  print;  Report  to  Adjutant-General    Jones,  March  15,    1847.     [3 Ist 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  IT.  Ex.  Doc.  17,  p.  283.]    Washington,  1848;  Reports 
of  San  Pascual.     [30th  Cong.,   1st  Sess.,  Sen.   Ex.   Doc.   No.  OliJ^lC] 
Washington,  1848. 
Kellcy  (Hall  J.),  A  History  of  the  Settlement  of  Oregon.     Springfield,  1868; 
Memoir  on  Oregon,  1839.     [2oth  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  H.  Rept.  101.]    Wash- 
ington,  183S;  A  Narrative  of  Events  and  Dilhculties.     Boston,  18o2. 
Kelly  (Geoi^e  Fox),  Land  Frauds  of  California.     Santa  Rosa,  18G4. 
Kelly  1  William),  An  Excursion  to  California.     London,  I80I.  2  vols. 
Kcndrick  (.John),  Correspondencia  sobro  Cosas  do  Nootka,  1794.     MS. 
Kern  (E<lwanl  M.),  Journal  of  Exploration,  1845.    In  Simpson's  Rept.,  477. 
Kerr  I  J.  (r.).  The  Chinese  Question  Analyzed.     San  Francisco,  1877. 
'Kerr  (Robert),  General  History  and  Collection  of  Voyages,     Edinburgh  and 

London,  1824.     18  vols. 
Keyser  (Seba.stian^  Memoir  of  a  Pioneer.     MS. 
Khlvbnikof  (K.),  2^piski  o  America.     St  Petersburg,  1861. 
King  (Clarence),  Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.     Boston,  1874;  1882. 
King  (lliomas  liutler),  California;  The  Wonder  of  the  Age.    New  York,  1850; 
Report  on  California.     Washington,  1850  [message  of  President,  March 
2G,  18.'d.     31st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  69.] 
King  of  William  (James),  Assassination  of,  etc.    San  Francisco,  1856;  Family 

Scrap- lxx)k. 
Kini^'s  Orpluin,  Visit  to  California,  1842-3,  Scrap-book;  also  in  Upham's  Notes. 
Kinlev  (Joseph  M.),  Remarks  on  Chinese  Immigration.    San  Francisco,  1877. 
Kip  ^Leonard),  California  Sketches.     Albany,  1850. 

Kip  (Win.  Ingraham),  Historical  Scenes  from  the  Old  Jesuit  Missions.     New 
York,   1875;  Last  of  tlie  Leatherstockings.     In  Overland  Monthly,  ii. 
407;  an<l  other  works. 
Kirchhotf  (Theoilor),  Reisebilder  und  skizzen.     N.  Y.,  1875-6.  2  vols. 
Kirkpitrick  (Charles  A.),  Journal  of  1849.     MS. 

Knignt  (Thomas),  Early  Events  in  California,  of  a  Pioneer  of  '45.     MS, 
Knight  (Thomas),  liecollcctions.     MS. 
Knight  (Wm.  H.),  Scrai>-books.  40  volumes. 
Knigut*a  Ferry,  Stanislaus  Index. 
Hut.  Cal.,  Vol..  I.   5 
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Kni^lit*8  Landinfx,  News. 

Knox  (Thomas  \V.),  The  Underground  World.     Hartford,  1878. 

Kohlcr  (Charles),  Wuic  Production  in  California.     MS. 

Kotzehne  (Otto  von),  New  Voyap;e  round  tlio  World.    London,  1830.  2  Tola.; 

Voyage  of  Discovery.  London,  1821.  3  vols. 
Kriszewtjki  (Michael),  Acts  of  the  Manilas.  MS. 
Kiinzel  (Heinrich),  Obcrcalifomien.     Darmstadt,  1S4S. 

La))or  Agitators;  or  the  Battle  for  Bread.     iSan  Francisco,  1879. 

Lict  (Joiinno  dc),  Novvs  Orbis.     Batav.,  1033.  folio. 

La  Fayette,  Democratic  Sentinel. 

Liifond  (dabriel),  Voyages  autour  du  Monde.     Paris,   1843.  2  vols.;  Paris, 

\SU.  8  vols.  4to. 
La  Harpe  (Jo;m  FraiK^-ois),  Abrdgd  de  I'Histoire  Gcncrale  des  Voyages.  Paris, 

181(5.  '2i  vols,  and  atlas. 
Lakep<jrt,  Avalanche,  Clear  Lnke  Courier,  Clear  Lake  Journal,  Clear  Lake 

Times,  Lake  County  Bee,  Lake  County  DemoiTat. 
Lakeside  Monthly  (The).     Chicago,  1872. 

Lam bertio  (Charles  dc),  Voyage  pittoresque  en  Califomie,  etc.     Paris,  1854. 
Lamotte  (II.  D.),  statement.     MS. 

Lancoy  (Thomas  C),  Cruise  of  the  Dale.     Scrap-book,  from  S.  Jos^  Pioneer. 
Lander  (Frederick  W.),  Remarks  on  a  double-track  llailway  to  the  PaciOc. 

Washington,  1SC4. 
Lane  (.J(jseph),  Autobiography.     MS. 
Langlcy  (Henry  U.),  Trade  of  the  Pacific.     San  Francisco,  1870.     Sec  also 

Directories. 
Langsdoiif  (G.  H.  von).  Voyages  and  Ti-avels,  1803-7.    Lond.,  1813-14.  2  vols. 
La  rcrouso  (J.  (}.  F.  de),  V^oyage  autour  (In  Monde.     Paris,   1798.  4  vols. 

atlas,  folio;  Voyage  round  the  World,  17^5-8.     London,  1798.  3  vols.; 

Boston,  1801. 
Laplace  (Cyrille  P.  T.),  Campagnc  de  Circumnavigation.     Paris,  1841-54.  6 

vols. 
La  Porte,  Mountain  Messenger,  Union.  * 

I^idncr  (Dioiiysius),  History  of  ^Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery.    London, 

1S30.  3voh. 
Larios  (Fstolauo),  Vida  de  su  Padre,  Manuel  Larios.     MS. 
Larins  (Ju.sto),  Convulsioucs  ea  California.     MS. 
Larkin  (Thomas  ().),  Accounts  1827-42.     MS.  4  vols. 
Larkin  (Tliomiis  O.),  Accounts  1840-57.     MS.   17  vols. 
Larkin  (  Fhomaj  ().),  Cjrrcspondcuce  OtDci.d  and  Private.     MS. 
Larkin  (Thomas  0.)>  Description  of  California,  1815.     MS. 
Larkin  (Thomas  O.),  Documents  for  the  History  of  California,  1839-56.     MS. 

9  vols, 
larkin  (Thomas  O.),  Journal.     In  Monterey  Californian,  Feb.  27,  *47. 
Larkin  (Thoinas  O.),  Letter  to  Mason  from  San  Jost^,  May  20,  1848. 
Liirkin  (Thomas  O.),   Letters  to  Sec.   of  State,  June  1  and  28,  1848.     In 

Foster's  Ciohl  llegions. 
Larkin  (Thomas  O.),  Notes  on  the  Personal  Character  of  Califoniians,  1845. 

MS. 
Larkin  (Tliom.is  O.),  Official  Corresixmdence  as  U.  S.  Consul  and  Navy  Agent, 

KS41  0.     MS.  2  vols. 
Larkin  (Thomas  C).),  Papers  Unbound.     MS. 
Larkin  (Tlnmias  (). ),  Private  Becord  of  Lots  sold,  1S4(>-51.     MS. 
I^irkin  (Thomas  O. ),  U.  S.  Naval  Agency  .Accounts.     MS.  2  vols. 
Lasso  dc  la  \'ega  (.Ios('^  Ramon),  Escrit<  a  del  Alfcrez,  1784  et  seq.     MS. 
Lasuen  (Fermin  Inincisco),  Carta  de  ]'J^A.  MS. 

Lasucn  (Fermin  Fiiiucisco),  Carta  s^hrc.  Fundacion  dc  Misiones,  1791.     MS. 
Liisuen  (Fermin  Francisco),  Cartas  alVisitador  (Jencral  (ialvcz,  17G8.     MS. 
Lasuen  (Fermin  Fniueivco),  Conespondtncia  <U1  Padre  y  Presiilento.     MS. 
Lasuen  (Fermin  Francisco),  Fundacicn  dc  Misjioues,  17'J7.     Caitas.     MS. 
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Tjsaen  rFcrmin  Francisco),  Informede  1783.  MS. 

Usiien  ( Fermin  Fran. ),  Infonne  sobi-e  Sitios  para  Nuevas  Misiones,  1 79G.    MS. 
Usuen  (Fvrmin  Fran.).  Infonncs  Bicnales  de  las  Misiones,  1793-1802.    MS. 
Lasucu  (Fennin  hVancisco),  Representacion  sobre  los  Puntoa  represeutados  al 

(k)Mierno  por  el  P.  Antonio  de  la  Concepcion  [HorraJ,  1800.     MS. 
Latham  (Milton  S.),  Remarks  on  Overland  Mails  in  U.  S.  Sen.,  May  30,  18G0. 
Washington,  18C0;  Speech  on  Pacific  Railroad  in  U.  S.  Sen.  Juno  12,  1862. 
Baltimore,  1SG2;  Speech  on  Steamships  between  San  Francisco  and  China. 
Washington,  1855;  and  other  Speeches. 
Laur  (I*.),  l)e  la  Production  des  M«5taux  Pr6cieux  en  Californie.    Paris,  1862. 
Lauts  (G. ),  Kalifomia.     Amsterdam,  1849. 
Uwson  (J.imes  S. ),  Autobiography.  MS. 
Leet-Iohn  D.),  Monnonism  Unveiled.   St  Louis,  1877. 
Lcf  (Daniel)  and  J.  H.  Frost.     Ten  Years  in  Oregon.     New  York,  1844. 
Leese  (Jacob  P.),  Bear  Flag  Revolt.     MS. 
Let'te  (Jacob  P.),  Claim  for  Construction  of  Monterey  Wharf.    1846.    [36th 

Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  II.  Itep.  274.]    Wash.  1846. 
Leest  (Jacob  P.),  Letters  from  1836.     MS. 
Ix-cse  (Rosalia  Vallejo),  History  of  the  *030S.'  MS. 

Legal  publications,  law  text- books,  county  and  municipal  regulations,  re- 
ports, etc.    See  California,  San  Francisco,  Briefs,  etc.    Many  such  works 
arc  not  named  in  this  list. 
Lepsbtivc  Records.  MS.  4  vols.    In  Archivo  de  Cal. 
LeiJtiiJarff  (William  A.),  Letters  of  the  U.  S.  Vice  Consul.  MS. 
Lchnd  (Charles  Oodfi-ey),  The  Union  Pacific  Railway.     Philadelphia,  1807. 
Lc  Xctrel  (E<lmond),  Voyage  autour  du  Monde.  1820-9.    In  Nouv.  An.  Voy., 

xlv.  129. 
Leslie  (Mrs  Frank),  California.     New  York,  1877. 
Lester  (John  Erastus),  The  Atlantic  to  the   Pacific.     Boston,   1873;    The 

Yosemitc,  its  History,  etc.     Providence,  1873. 
Lett^  (J.  M. ),  California  Illustrated.     New  York,  1852;  Pictorial  View  of  CaL 

New  York,  1853. 
Lcvctt's  Scrap  Book. 

Uhio  ds  Bitacora,  archivo  de  la  Faniilia  Estudillo.     MS. 
Limantour  (.Jos<5  Y. ),  Apuntes  sobre  la  Causa  contra  Augusto  Jouan.     Mexico, 
\$o3;  C)pinion  delivered  by  Ogden  Hofl'man  in  the  Cases  of.     San  Fraii- 
cisco,  1S.'8;   Pamphlet  relating  to  the  Claim  of.     San  Franciscof  1853; 
Liinantour  Case.    MS.  volume  of  documents  in  S.  F.  Law  Library;  and 
various  documents. 
Linares  (Virey),  Intcndcncias.     MS. 
Liii5cliotcn  (J.  11.  van),  Reys-Gheschrift  Van  de  Navigation  de  Portugaloysers 

in  Orienten.     Amstreli-cdam,  1604.  folio. 
Lippincott  (Sarah  J.  C.)»  New  Life  in  New  Lands.     New  York,  1873# 
Lippincott's  Magazine.     Philadelphia,  1868  et  seq. 
Lisaltle  (Pctlro),  Rcconocimiento  de  Tierras,  1797.     MS. 
Little  (.John  T.),  First  Years  of  CaL  under  U.  S.     MS. 
Livcrmoro,  Enterprise,  Herald. 

Livermorc  (Robert),  Occasional  Letters  from  1829.     MS. 
Uoyd  (B.  E.),  Lights  and  Shades  in  San  Francisco.     San  Francisco,  1876. 
Loa  X  la  Virgen.     Papel  de  Mision.     MS. 

Lobscheid  (\V.),  The  Chinese;  What  They  Are,  etc.     San  Francisco,  1873. 
Local  histories,  see  name  of  county,  town,  or  author. 
lockwoo<l  (R.  A.),  Vigilance  Committee  Speeches.     San  Francisco,  1852. 
Lftdi,  Valley  ReWew. 

Log-books,  Fragments  from  the  Larkm  Collection.  3  vols.  MS. 
Lompoc,  Record. 

LondoD,  Echo,  Engineer,  Grocer,  Mechanic's  Magazine,  Morning  Post,  Spec- 
tator, Times,  etc. 
Lopez  (Baldomero),  El  Guardian  d  los  Padres,  prohibiendo  el  nso  de  Carrua- 
jcs,  1S20.  MS. 
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Lopez  (Baldomero),  El  Guardian  al  P.  PresiJente  sobre  cesion  de  Misionea, 
IS-JO.  MS. 

Lopez  (Baldomero),  Quejas  del  P.  Guardian  al  Vircy,  1819.  MS. 

Lopez  (lialdomero),  aud  Isidro  Alonso  Salazar,  Carta  de  los  Padres  de  Sta 
Cniz,  1791.  MS. 

Lord  (John  Keaat),  The  Naturalist  in  Vancouver  Island.    Lend.,  1806.  2  voa. 

Lorenzana  (Apolinaria),  Memorias  de  la  Beata.  MS. 

Loroto,  Libros  de  Mision.     MS.     [In  possession  of  O.  Livermore.] 

1^)8  Angeles,  Archivo,  Copies  and  Exti-acts.  MS.  5  vols. 

L<>3  Angeles,  Ayuntamiento  Records.     MS. 

Los  Angeles,  Cronica,  Express,  Herald,  Meridional,  Mirror,  Morning  Journal, 
News,  Republican,  Star,  Sud.  Cal.  Post. 

Los  Angeles,  Historical  Sketch  of  (by  Hayes,  Warner,  and  Widney).  Los 
Angeles,  1876. 

Los  Angeles,  Homes  in.     See  McPherson,  William. 

Los  Angeles,  lustancia  de  Regidores  y  Vecinos  sobre  Tierras,  1819.    MS. 

Los  Angeles,  Lista  de  los  Pobladores,  Invilidos,  y  Vecinos,  1810.     MS. 

Los  Angeles,  Ordenanzas  de  la  Ciudad.     Los  Angeles,  1860. 

Los  Angeles,  Patlron,  1781.     MS. 

Los  Angeles,  Reglamento  de  Policia,  1827,  MS. 

Ix)s  Angeles,  Reparticion  de  Solares  y  Suertes,  1786,  MS. 

Los  Angeles,  Revised  Ordinance  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  1855.  Los  Ange- 
les, 1860.  2  vols. 

Los  Angeles  County,  Historical  Sketch  of  (L.  Lcwin  and  Co.)  Los  An- 
geles, 1876. 

Los  ^Viigeles  County,  History  of  (Thompson  and  West).  Oakland,  188(X 
Atlas  folio. 

Louisville  (Ky.),  Courier-Journal. 

Luw  (Conrad),  Meer  oder  Seehanen  Buch.     Colin,  1598. 

Low  (Frederick  F.),  Observations  in  Early  Cal..     MS. 

Lower  Lake,  Bulletin,  Observer,  Sentinel. 

Ludlow  (Fitz  Hugh),  The  Heart  of  the  Continent.     New  York,  1870. 

Lugo  (Felipe),  Cartas  Varias.     MS. 

L'.i'^o  (Jo^6  del  Carmen),  Vida  de  un  Ranchero.     MS. 

Lull  (Miguel),  Exposicion  del  Padre  Guardian  sobre  Reduccion  de  Misioneros 
en  Cal.,  1799.     MS. 

Luyt  (Joannis),  Introductio  ad  Geographiam  Novam  et  Vetcrem.  Trajecti 
ad  Rhenum,  1692. 

^IcAUistcr  (Hall),  Statement  on  Vigilance  Committee.     MS. 

McCliristian  (Patrick),  Narrative  on  Bear  Flag.     MS. 

MoClellan  (R.  Guy),  The  Golden  State.     Phil.,  etc.,  1872;  Republicanism  in 

America.     San  Francisco,  1869. 
McCloskey  (J.  J. ),  The  Early  Drama  in  California.     In  San  JosiS  Pioneer,  Dec, 

i:Und  14,  1877. 
McClure   (A.  K.)i  Three  Thousand  Miles  through  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Philadelphia,  1809. 
McCollum  (William  S.),  California  as  I  Saw  it.     Buffalo,  1850. 
^I<(:ue  (Jim),  Twenty-one  Years  in  California.     San  Francisco,  n.d. 
>!cl)anitla  (W.  D.),  Fairly  Days  of  California.     MS. 
M<;D()nal(l  (D.  (4.  Forl^es),  British  Columbia.     London,  1863. 
!Mcl)ongal  (F.  H.),  The  Donner  Tragedy.     In  Pacilic  Rural  Press,  Jan.  21, 

1671. 
McDougall  (James  A.),  Speech  on  Pacific  Railroad  in  U.  S.  H.  Rep.  Jan.  16, 

lvSr)5.     Washington,  1S55. 
McFailane  (James),  Tlie  Coal-regions  of  America.     New  York,  1873. 
McFic  (Matthew),  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia.     London,  1865. 
McGarralian  (William),  The  Quicksilver  Mines  of  Panoche  Grande.     Wash 

ington,  1860;  Memorial.     A  Collection  of  Documents.     San  Francisco, 

li)70. 
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McGlashan  (C.  F.),  History  of  the  Donner  Party.     Tnickee,  1879;  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1880. 
McOt»w  an  ( Eil  ward).  Facts  concerning  the  Organization  known  as  the  *  Hounds  * 

in  S.   F.   Post,  Nov.  1,  1878;  Narrative  of  Adventure  while  pursued  by 

Vigi.'ance  Committee.     San  Francisco,  1857. 
Mcllvaine  (William),  Sketches  of  Scenery  and  Notes  of  Personal  Adventure 

in  California,  etc.     Philadelphia,  1850. 
McKay  (.Joseph  W.),  Recollections  of  a  Chief  Trader  in  the  Hudson^s  Bay 

Company.     MS. 
McKinstry  ((ieorge),  Papers  on  the  History  of  California.     MS. 
McLean  ( Finis  E. ),  Si>eech,  June  5,  1850,  on  Constitution  of  Cal.    Wash.  1850. 
MfPiierson,  Letters  of  Juanita.     [In  various  newspapers.] 
McPherson  (W.),  Homes  in  Los  Angeles.     Los  Angeles,  1873. 
McQncen  (John),  Speech,  June  3,  1850,  on  Admission  of  Cal.  Wash.,  1850. 
Mc Willie  ( W.),  Speech,  March  4,  1850,  on  the  Admission  of  CaL  n.pl.,  n.d. 
Maclia^lo  (Antonio),  Escritos  de  un  Sindico.     MS. 
Machailo  (Juana),  Tiempos  Pasados  de  California.     MS. 
Maileli-ne  (Ueun  de  la),  Le  Comte  Gaston  de  Raonsset-Boulbon.    Paris,  1876. 
Maglianos,  St  Francis  and  Franciscans. 

Maguire  (John  Francis),  The  Irish  in  America.     New  York,  1868^ 
Maitorena  (Jos<5  Joaquin),  Cartas  Sueltas.     MS. 
Malarin  (.fuan),  Correapondcncia.     MS. 
Malaspina  (Alejandro),  Nota  do  Oficiales.     MS. 
MaIa^pLna  (Alejandro)  and  Jos6  de  Bustamante,  Carta  al  P.  Lasnen,  y  Res- 

putsta,  17U4.     MS. 
Malte-Brun,  La  Sonora  et  ses  Mines.     Paris,  1864. 
Mammoth  City,  Herald,  Homer  Mining  Index,  Lake  Mining  Review. 
Maugino  (Fernando  J.),  Respuesta  de  19  de  Junio  1773.     In  Palou,  Not.,  i« 

5.S0. 
Manrow  (John  P. ),  Statement  on  Vigilance  Committees  in  S.  F.    MS. 
Mans  (Matthew),  Travels  in  Mining  Districts.     MS. 
^lansfield  (Edward  D.),  Mexican  War.     New  York,  1849L 
March  y  Labores  ( Jos6),  Historia  de  la  Marina  Espaflola.     Madrid,  1854.  4to. 

2  vo's.  and  atlas. 
Marchand  (Etienne),  Voj^age  autour  du  Monde,  1700-2.     Paris,  n.d.  5  vols. 
Marc-on  (Jules),  Notes  upon  the  First  Discoveries  of  California.    Wash.,  1878. 
Marcy  ( W.  L.),  Communications  of  the  Secretary  of  War.     1846-8.    In  CaL 

and  N.  Mex.,  Mess,  and  Doc.,  1848;  Id.,  1850. 
Marin  County  History  (Alley  Bowen  &  Co.)    San  Francisco,  1880. 
Mariposa.  Free  Press,  Gazette,  Mail. 

Marip<:>sa  Estate,  Its  Past,  Present,  and  Future.     New  York,  1868. 
Markleville,  Alpine  Courier,  Alpine  SignaL 

M.irkof  (Alexey),  Ruskie  na  Vostotchnom.     St  Petersburg,  1856. 
Marquina  (Virey),  Comnnicaciones  al  Gob*"-  de  Cal.,  1800  et  sea.     MS. 
Manjuinez  (Marceliuo),  Cartas  del  Padre  al  Gobr-  Sola,  1821.     MS. 
Manx*n  (Fclipa  Osuna),  Papeles  Originales.     MS. 
Marron  (Felipa  Osuna),  Recuerdos  del  Pasado.     MS. 

Marr>'at  (Frank),  Mountains  and  Mole  Hills.    New  York,  1855;  London,  1855. 
Marr>'at  (Frederick),  Narrative  of  the  Travels,  etc.  of  Monsieur  Violet.   New 

York,  1843. 
Marsh  (.John),  Letter  to  Commodore  Jones,  1842.     MS. 
Marsh  (John),  Letter  to  Lewis  Cass,  1846.    In  Pacheco  Contra  Costa  Gazette, 

Dec.  21,  1867. 
Marsh  (John),  Letters  of  a  Pioneer  Doctor.     MS. 
^larshall  (H.),  Speech,  Apr.  3,  1850,  on  CaL  Message.     Wash.,  1850. 
Marshall  (Henry),  Statement,  1843.     MS. 

Marshall  (T.  W.  M.),  Christian  Missions.     New  York,  1864.  2  vols. 
Marefaall  (W.  G.),  Through  America.     London,  1881. 
Martin  (Juan),  Visita  4  los  Gentiles  Tulareflos,  1804.     MS. 
Martin  (Thomas  S.),  Narrative  of  Fremont's  Expedition,  1845-7.    MS. 
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^lartinez,  Carquinez  Enterprise,  Express. 

Martinez  (Ignacio),  Defensa  Dirigitla  al  Comandant*  General,  1830.     MS. 

Martinez  (Ignacio),  Entnula  d  las  Rancheriaa  del  Tular,  1816.     MS. 

Martinez  (Ignacio),  Escritos  Varios.     MS. 

Martinez  (Luis  Antonio),  Correspondencia  del  Padre.     MS. 

Martinez  (Est<5van  Jo8<S)  and  Gonzalo  Lopez  de  Hare,  Cuarta  Exploracion, 

17S8.     MS. 
J.!arvin  (John  G.),  The  Law  Establishing  Common  Schools.    S.  F.,  1853. 
Marysville,  ApjKjal,  California  Express,  Herald,  North  Califomian,  Northern 

Statesman,  Standard,  Telegraph. 
Marysville  and  Beuicia  National  liailroad.     Report  of  Engineers  on  Survey. 

Marysville,  1853. 
Masercs  (BartholomtJ),  Rclacion  clara  del  Nayarith,  1785.    MS.     In  Pinart, 

Col.  Doc.  Mexico.     Misiones. 
Mason  (John  Y.),  Letters  of  U.  S.  Sec.  Nav.  to  Commanders  in  Cal.    1840-7. 

In  Cutts'  Conquest;  Speech,  May  27,  1850,  on  Admission  of  California, 

Wash.,  1850. 
Mason's  Handbook  to  California.     London,  1850. 
Mason  (Richard  B.),  California  and  her  Gold.     Report  to  the  secretary  of 

war.     Wash.,  1850. 
Mason  (Richard  B.),  Miscellaneous  Proclamations,  1849. 
Mason  (Richard  B.),  Orders  and  CoiTesix)ndence  of  the  Militair  Governor, 

1847-8.     In  Cal.   and  N.   Mex.,  Mess,  and  Doc,   1850;  also,  MS.  [In 

archives.  ] 
Mason  (Richard  B.),  Proclamation,  Nov.  29,  1847.     In  English  and  Spanish. 

Monterey,  18-17. 
Massett  (Stephen  C),  Diifting  About.     New  York,  18(>3;  Experiences  of  a 

'40or.     MS. 
Materialui  dhb'a  Istoriy  Russkikh  Zasselcnig.     St.  Petersburg,  1861. 
^latthcwson  (T.  D.).  California  Atfairs.     MS. 

^laurellc  (Francisco  Antonio)  Diario  del  Viage  de  la  Sonora,  1775.     MS. 
Maurclle  (Francisco  Antonio),  Compendio  de  Noticias,  Viage  de,  1774.     MS. 
^!au^ello  (Fi-ancisco  Antonio),  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  1775.     London,  1780. 
Maui*elle  (Francisco  Antonio),  Navegacion,  1779.     MS. 
Maxwell  (R.  T.).  \  isit  to  :^lonteroy  in  1842.     MS. 
Mayer  (Drantz),  Mexico,  Aztec,  Spanish,  etc.     Hartford,  1852.  2  vols. 
Mayer  ilanuscripts.     A  collection  of  30  copies  from  Mex.  archives. 
Mayfield,  Entermise,  Pastor. 

"Maync  (R.  C),  Four  Years  in  British  Columbia.     London,  1802. 
Mazatlan,  Times. 

Meade  (Edwin  Iv.),  The  Chinese  Question.     New  York,  1877. 
Meadow  Liike,  Sun. 

Meadows  (James),  The  Graham  Affair,  1840.     MS. 
Mechanics'  Institute  of  San  Francisco.     Report  of  Industrial  Exhibitions. 

San  Fi-ancisco,  1857  et  see]. 
Melius  (Francis),  Diary,  1838-40.     MS. 
Melius  (Francis  and  Henry),  Letters.     MS. 
Mendocino,  Independent  Dispatch,  West  Coast  Star. 

Montlocino  War,  Majority  and  Minority  Reix>rts  of  the  Joint  Special  Com- 
mittee.    San  Francisco,  n.d. 
Mendocino  County  History.     San  Francisco,  1880. 
Ment'fec  (C.  A.),  Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketch-book  of  Napa,  Sonoma, 

etc.     Napa,  1873. 
Mcrciido  I  Jesus  Maiia  Vaz(nicz),  Expedientede  Papeles  tocantesd  la  Matanza 

do  Indios  hcclia  por  onk-n  del  P.  Ministro  de  S.  Rafael,  1S.33.     MS. 
Mercantile  Library  As.sociatiun.     Annual  Reports  of   President,  etc.     Sail 

Francisco,  1855  ot  sotj. 
Mcrcator's  Atlas.      15(59  et  sen. 

Pierced,  Peojdc,  San  Jna(iu in  Valley  Argus,  Tribune. 
Merced  Count}'  History.     San  Francisco,  1881.  4to. 
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Mercbnnts'  Exchange  Prices  Current  and  Shipping  List.     San  Francisco, 
l8oa-2.  4 to.  3  vols. 

Mrrntn/,  Hxpccliente  de  Investigacion  sobre  la  captura,  1813.     MS. 

Meredith  (\V.  M.),  Miscellaneous  Proclamations  oy  Secretary  of  the  Treaa- 
ury,  1849. 

Merewethcr  (Henry  Alworth),  By  Sea  and  By  Land.     London,  1874. 

Merrill  (Annis),  Recollections  of  San  Francisco.     MS. 

Mexican  Border  Troubles  [45th  Cong. ,  Ist  Sess. ,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  13].  Wash.,  1S77. 

Mexiciiu  Boundary,  Resolution  respecting  adjustment  and  payment  of  the 
$.'^,000,000  [34th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  67].    Washington,  1855. 

Mexican  Ocean  Mail  and  Inland  Company,  Reports.     New  York,  1853  et  seq. 

Mexican  War.     A   Collection  of   U.   S.   Government  Documents,   Scraps, 
Pamphlets,  etc.     12  vols. 

Mexican  \Var.     Messages  of  the  President  [30th  Cong.,   Ist  Sess.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc.  CO;  Sen.  Ex.  1].     Washington,  1847-8.  2  vols. 

Mexican  War  (The).     Its  Heroes.     PhiL,  1850;  Phil.,  1860. 

Mexico,  Acta  Constitutiva  de  la  Federacion  Mexicana.  Mexico,  1824;  Actas 
de  la  Jimta  de  Mineria,  1846-7.  MS.;  Acucrdo  de  la  Junta  de  Guerra 
y  Real  Hacienda  (Misiones)  1772.  MS.;  Arancel  General  de  Aduanas 
Maritimas  y  Fronterizas.  Mexico,  1842  et  seq.;  Arrcglo  Provisional 
de  la  Administracion  de  Justicia  23  Mayo  1837.  In  Arrillaga,  Rccop. 
1837,  p.  309;  Bases  y  Icyes  Constitucionales  dc  la  Repiiblica  Mexicana. 
Mexico,  1837;  Coleccion  de  Decretos  y  6rdenc8  de  In  teres  Comun.  Mexico 
1850;  Coleccion  do  Leyes  y  Decretos,  1839-41,  1844-S,  1850.  Mexico, 
1851-2,  0  vols.;  Coleccion  de  6rdencs  y  Decretos  de  la  Soberana  Junta 
Pro\is.  Gubem.  Mexico,  1829.  4  vols.;  Constitucion  Federal.  Mexico, 
18*24  et  seq.;  Decreto  sobre  Pasaportes,  etc.,  1828.  lu  Schmidt's  Civil 
Law,  Spain,  346;  Diario  del  Gobiemo  de  la  Repiiblica  Mexicana.  Mexico, 
1S40  et  seq.;  Estado  Mayor  General  del  Ej6rcito,  Escalafon.  Mexico, 
1854;  Exposicion  del  Ministro  do  Hacienda  1848.  Mexico,  1848;  Instruc- 
cion  Provisional  Die.  22,  1824,  Mexico,  1824;  Leyes  Constitucionales. 
24  Die.  1829.  In  Arrillaga,  Rccop.  1836.  317;  Leyes  Vigentes  en  1829; 
Memorias  de  Guerra,  Hacienda,  Justicia,  Relaciones,  etc.  Mexico, 
1822  et  seq.  [Annual  Reports  of  the  Mexican  government  in  its  differ- 
ent departments,  cited  by  name  and  date.  Nearly  all  contain  more  or 
less  on  California.  About  2(X)  vols.];  Providencia  de  la  Suprema  Corte, 
11  Nov.  1837.  In  Arrillara,  Recop.  1838,  p.  572;  Reglamento  para  la 
Colonizacion,  1828.  MS. ;  Keglamento  de  la  Direccion  de  Colonizacion. 
Mexico,  18-16;  Reglamento  de  Elecciones  19  Junio  1843.  MS.;  Regla- 
mento Provisional,  Dcpartmentos,  20  Marzo.  In  Arrillaga,  Recop.  1837, 
p.  202;  Reglamento  para  el  ramo  de  Pasaportes,  1828.  MS.;  Reglamento 
para  la  Tesoreria  general.  Mexico,  1831.  4to;  Rcglas  para  Elecciones  de 
Diputados  v  Ayuntamiento.     1830.     In  Arrillaga,  Recop.  1830,  p.  253. 

Meyer  (Carl),  Nach  dem  Sacramento.     Aaran,  1855. 

Me>Tick  (Henry),  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.     San  Francisco,  1880. 

Micheltorena  (5lanuel),  Administration  in  tipper  California,     n.pl.,  n.d. 

Michcltorena  (Manuel),  Bando  Econ6mico,  19  Junio  1843.     MS. 

Micheltorena  (Manuel),  Conciudadanos,  etc.     Monterey,  Die.  16,  1844. 

Michcltorena  (Manuel),  Correspondencia  Miscelanea  del  Sr  Gobemador.    MS. 

Micheltorena  (Manuel),  Decreto  por  el  cual  devuelve  las  Misiones  d  los  Frailes, 
1843.  MS. 

Michcltorena  (Manuel),  Decreto  Prohibiendo  la  Introduccion  de  Efectos 
Extrangeros.     Monterey,  Julio  30,  1844. 

Micheltorena  (Manuel),  Digest  of  Correspondendfe,  1843.     n.pl.,  n.d. 

Micheltorena  (Manuel),  El  C [Anuncia  la  Ai>ertura  de  las  Sesiones  de  la 

Diputacion.]    Monterey,  28  Agosto,  1844. 

Micheltorena  (Manuel),  El  C. .  .[Decreto  de  la  Asamblea,  Recnrsos  para  la 
Guerra  Probable.]    Monterey,  3  Sept.  1844. 

Michcltorena  (Manuel),  Instruccioues,  1842.    MS. 

Michcltorena  (Manuel),  Medidas  de  Defcnsa  contra  los  £.  U.,  1844.   MS. 
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Michel torena  (MaDucl),  Reglamcnto  dc  Escuelas  Amigas,  1S44.     MS. 
Miclicltorena  (Manuel),  Rcglamcuto  dc  Milioia  AaxiUar.     Monterey,  16  de 

Julio,  1S44. 
Millcunial  Star.     ^lanchester,  Liverpool,  etc.,  1841-79.  41  vols. 
Miller  (Joaquin),  The  Danitcs  in  the  Sierras.    Chicago,  1S81;  Life  among  the 

Moilocs.     London,  187C;  First  Fain'lies  of  the  Sierras.     Chicago,  1870; 

Shadows  of  Shasta.     Cliicago,  1881;  A  Sierra  Wedding.    In  San  Joed 

Pioneer,  Nov.  17,  1877. 
Millville.  Shasta  County  Record. 
Miner  (The).     San  Francisco,  1806. 
Miners*  Own  Book  (The).     San  Francisco,  1838. 
Mining  Companies,  Reports,  etc.     Cited  by  name  of  company.     Not  given 

in  this  list. 
Mining  Magazine.     New  York,  1853  et  seq. 
Miscelhvncous  Historical  Papers.     A  Collection.     MS. 
Miscellaneous  Statements  on  California  History.     MS. 
Miscellany.     A  Collection.  9  vols. 
Misioncs,  Cua<lerno  <le  Estados,  en  satisfaccion  de  los  puntos  que  el  Sr  Comi- 

8ion:ulo  pido  ji  la  Prefectura,  18-2.     MS. 
Misioncs,  lulormcs  Anualcs  y  Bienalcs,  Indico  y  Notas.     MS.     In  Arch.  Sta 

Bdrbam,  v.  passim;  x.  41)5-52ls  xii.  51-129. 
Mission  Books.     Sec  name  of  the  Mission. 

Mission  Land  Crauts,  Opinions,  etc.     In  Hayes'  Mission  Book,  ii.  35. 
Mission  Music,  An  innnensc  £)archmenc  folio  with  introduction  by  P.  Duran, 

1013.     MS. 
Mission  Reports,  different  dates  and  establishments  scattered  in  the  archives. 

Many  cited  by  name  of  author  or  mission. 
Mission  Statistics.     MS. 

Modesto,  Herald,  San  Joaquin  Valley  Mirror,  Stanislaus  County  Weekly  News. 
I.lofraj  (Eugene  Dullot  de).  Cartas  de  un  Viagero.     MS. 
Mofias  (Eugene  Dutlot  dc),  E.xploration  de  I'Onigon,  des  Califomies,  etc 

Paris,  18*44.  2  vols,  and  atlas. 
IMoIian  (II.)  et  al..  Pen  Pictures  of  our  Representative  Men.     Sac.,  1880. 
}k:olichunne,  Calaveitis  County  Chronicle. 

MoIUiausen  (Baldwin),  Diary  of  a  Journey.     London,  1858.  2  vols. 
Mollhausen  (Baldwin),  Tagcbuch  einer  Rcise  vom  Mississippi,  etc.     Leipzig, 

1858.  4to. 
Mono  (xUexander),  A  Pioneer  of  1847.     MS. 
Monitor,  Alpine  Minor. 
Montanus  (Arnoldus),   Die  Nieuwe   en  Onbekando  Weereld.     Amsterdam. 

1071.  folio. 
Montaniis  (Arnoldus),  Die  Unbekannte  Keuo  Welt.  [Tninslated  by  Dapper.] 

Amsterdam,  1073. 
^lontercy.  Accounts  of  the  Presidial  Company,  Rasters,  et<;.   MS.    Chiefly 

in  Pi'ov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.;  Dept,  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.;  and  St.  Pap.,  Sac. 
Monterey,  Actos  del  Ay"ntamiento,  1831-5.     jNIS. 
Montorc\',  Acuertlo  del  Ayiiut.  y  de  la  Diputacion  contra  el  Cambio  de  Capi« 

tal,  1835.     MS. 
Monterey,  Archivo  de.  ^IS.   10  vols. 

Monterey,  Califoniian,  184(]-8.  Also  a  vol.  of  MS.  extracts. 
i^Iontcrcy,  Cuentas  de  la  Compaftia  Presidial,  1828.    MS. 
Monterey,  Democrat,  Gazette,  Herald,  Recorder, 
^lontcrcy,  Diario  de  Sucesos,  1800-2.     MS. 
Monterey,  Kxtracto  de  Noticias.    Mexico,  1770. 
Muntcrcy,  Ollicial  Account  of  the  Taking  of.     Pittsburg,  1848. 
Monterey,  Ordenanzaa  Municipales,  1828.     MS. 
Monterey,  Padron  General,  1830.     MS. 
Monterey,  Parroquia,  Archivo.     MS. 
Mnoterey,  Pcticion  del  xVyuntamiento  en  favor  de  Frailes  Eapafioles,  1829. 

MS. 
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Monterey,    President's  Mess.,   Information  on  taking  of,  by  Com.  Jonea. 

[*27tii  Cong.,  ;M  Sees.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  IGO.] 
Monterey,  Ilanchos  existentes,  1795.     MS. 
Monterey,  U.  S.  Consulate  Record.     MS.  2  vols. 
Monterey  County,  History  of.     San  Francisco,  1881.   4to. 
Montesdeoca,  Document.     Nov.  14,  1845.    MS. 

Montgomery  (Richard  Z.),  Recollections  Mining  Camps  1853-4.     MS. 
Montgomery   (Zachary),  Speech   in   Assembly  of  Cal ,  April   10,   1861,  on 

Common  Schools.    Sacramento,  1801  ;  Various  other  Speeches  on  same 

Subject. 
Moore  (Aueustin),  Pioneer  Experiences.  MS. 
Moore  and  L)e  Pues.     See  San  Mateo  County  History. 
Mora  (Jos6  Maria  Luis),  Obras  Sueltas.     Paris,  1837.  2  vols. 
Moraga  (Gabriel),  Cartas.  MS. 

Moraga  (Gabriel),  Diario  de  su  Expedicion  al  Puerto  de  Bodega,  1810.    MS. 
Moraga  (Jos^  Joaquin),  Escritos  Saeltos.  MS. 

Moraga  (Jos^  Joaquin),  Informe  de  1777  sobro  cosasde  San  Francisco.  MS. 
Moraga  (JostS  Joaquin),  Instruccion  y  <irden  que  debe  observar  el  cabo  de 

Escolta  de  S.  Jos^,  1782.    MS. 
Moreheatl  (C.  S.),  Speech,  Apr.  23,  1850,  on  Admission  of  Cal.   Wash.,  1850. 
Morelli  (Ciriacus),  Fasti  Novi  Orbis  et  Onlinationum.     Venetiis,  1770.  4ta 
Morenhaut,  Correspondence  of  the  French  Consul.  MS. 
Moreno  (Jos6  Matias),  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  California.  MS. 
Moreno  (Juan  B.),  Vida  Militar.  M^. 

Morgan  (Martha  M.),  A  Trip  across  the  Plains.     San  Francisco,  1804. 
Morineau  (P.  de).  Notice  sur  la  Nou\'iIle  Califomie.  1834.     In  Soc.  G6og., 

Bulletin,  xv.;  Nouv.  An.  Voy.,  Ixi.  137. 
Mormc>n  Battalion,  List  of  Officers  and  Men.     MS. 
MorrcU  (Benjamin  W.),  Nan-ative  of  Four  Voyages.     New  York,  1832. 
Morris  (Albert  F.),  Diary  of  a  Crazy  Man.     MS. 
}Iorri3  (George  B.),  The  Chinaman  as  hois.     MS. 

Morse  (J.  F.),  Illustrated  History  of  California,  etc.     Sacramento,  1854. 
Morskoi  Svomik,  18.38. 

Moulder  (A.  J.),  Commentaries  on  the  School  Law.     Sacramento,  1858. 
Mountaineering  on  the  Pacific.     In  Harper's  Mag.,  xxxix.,  793. 
Mowry  (Sylvester),  The  Mines  of  the  West.     New  York,  1804. 
Mugdrtegui  (Pablo),  Carta  al  P.  Lasuen,  1794.     MS. 
Mugartcgui  (Pablo)  and  Tomds  de  la  Pcfla,  Parecer  sobre  el  establocimiento 

de  un  Convento  en  S,  Francisco,  1797.     MS. 
Moblcupfordt  (Eduard),  Versuch  ciner  getreuen  Schilderung  der  Republik 

Mexico.     Hanover,  1844.  3  vols. 
MuuiCipal  laws,  regulations,  reports,  and  other  public  documents,  cited  by 

name  of  town,  but  for  the  most  part  not  in  this  list. 
Mufioz  (Juan  Antonio),  Cartas  del  Capitrji.     MS. 
Muuoz  (Pedro),  Diario  de  la  Expedicion  hecha  por  D.  Gabriel  Moraga  al  Tu- 

lar,  1800.     MS. 
Murguia  (Jos^  Antonio),  and  Tomds  de  la  Pefla,  Informe  de  Sta  Clara,  1777. 

MS. 
Murphy  (Timothy),  Letters  from  1824.     MS. 

Murray  (Cliarles  Aug.),  Travels  in  North  America.     New  York,  1839. 
^lurray  (E.  F.),  Miscellaneous  Documents.     MS. 
Murray  (Walter),  Narrative  of  a  California  Volunteer,  1847.     MS. 
Musica  de  Misiones.     MS. 

Xacion  (La).     Mexico,  1856  et  seq. 
Nanaimo  (B.  C),  Free  Press. 

Napa  Citv,  Classic,  Napa  County  Reporter,  Pacific  Echo,  Register. 
Napa  ancl  Lake  Counties,  History  of  (Slocum,  Bowen,  and  Co. )     San  Fran- 
cisco, 1881.  4to. 
National  Democratic  Quarterly  Review.     Washington,  1859  et  seq. 
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Nava  (Pedro),  Comiinicacionea  del  Comandante  Gen.  de  Provinciaa  Internal, 
1791  etseq.     MS. 

Nava  ( Pedro),  Informe  sobrc  Proyecto  dc  Abrir  Cominos  entrc  CaL  y  N.  Mexico, 
1801.     MS. 

Navarretc  (Martin  Fernandez),  Introduccion.  In  Sutil  y  Mcxicana,  Viage; 
Viages  Apocrifos.     In  Col.  Doc.  In(5d.,  xv. 

Nayarit,  Infonno  do  la  Aud.  de  Guadalajara,  1784.     MS. 

Ncal  (Samuel),  Notice  of  a  Pioneer  of  '45.     MS. 

Neall  (James),  Vigilance  Committee.     MS. 

Nevada  (Cal.)  Democrat,  Gazette,  Herald,  Journal,  National  Gazette,  Tran- 
script. 

Nevada  County,  History  of.     Oakland,  1881.     Atlas  folio. 

Neve  (Felipe),  Correspondencia  Misceldnea  del  Gob'^M  1775  et  seq.     MS. 

Neve  (Felipe),  Informe  de  25  de  Abril  1777.     MS. 

Neve  (Felipe),  Informe  sobrc  lleglamento,  1778.     MS. 

Neve  (Felii)e),  Instruccion  al  Ayudante  Inspector  Soler,  1782.     MS. 

Neve  (Felipe),  Instruccion  4  Fagcs  sobre  Gobicmo  Interino,  178*2.     MS. 

Neve  (Felii)e),  Instruccion  para  laFundacion  de  Los  Angeles,  1781.     MS. 

Neve  (Felipe),  Listruccion  que  ha  de  gobemar  al  Com*®  do  Sta  Bdrbara,  1782. 
MS. 

Neve  (Felipe),  Reglamento  <5  Instruccion,  1779.  MS. 

New  Alma<len — a  great  numl)er  of  briefs,  arguments,  opinions,  documents, 
etc. ,  in  the  cases  of  Castillero,  Fossat,  an<l  others  against  the  U.  S. ; 
also  the  following  pamphlets  on  the  same  subject:  Correspondence.  San 
Francisco,  1858;  The  Discussion  Reviewed,  8.  F.  1859;  Exploits  of  the 
Attorney-General  in  California.  New  York,  ISCO;  Further  Coirespond- 
enco  in  relation  to.  San  Francisco,  1859;  (Letter  to  Hon.  J.  S.  Black, 
from  'a  Cal.  Pioneer').  New  York,  1S(K);  Letter  to  the  President  of  the 
U.  8.  (by  John  T.  Doyle),  New  York,  18(30;  Lcttcro  fix>m  San  Francisco 
Herahl,  Dec.  1858;  Report  of  Attorney-General  to  the  President,  liesolu- 
tions  of  Cal.  Leg.,  18G0;  Smart  and  Cornered,  n.  pi.,  n.d. 

Newark  (N.  J.),  Advertiser. 

New  Haven  (Conn.),  Journal  and  Courier. 

New  Helvetia,  l>ivry  of  Events  in  1845-8.     MS. 

New  Orleans  (La.),  Advertiser,  Bee,  Commercial  Times,  Courier,  Picayune, 
Tn)pic. 

NcwspnixTs  of  California  aijd  other  states  of  the  Pacific  U.  S.  The  most 
important  are  cited  luuler  the  name  of  the  town  where  published,  and 
many  of  them  n:uned  in  this  list. 

New  Tacoma  (Wash.),  Ledger. 

Now  Westminster  (H.  C),  Mainland  Guardian. 

New  York,  Bulletin,  Commercial  Ailvertiser,  Commercial  Journal  and  Regis- 
ter, Courier,  (haphic,  Kvange'ist,  ICveuing  Post,  Herald,  Journal  of 
Con)merce,  Mail,  Fost,  Sun,  iSunday  Times,  Times,  Tribune,  World. 

Nicolay  ((J.  G.),  Oregon  Territory.     London,  lvS4t». 

NiilevcT  ((Jeorgc),  Life  and  Adventures  of  an  Old  Trapper.     ^IS. 

Niel  (Juan  Amundo),  Apuntiiciones  (i  las  moni(»rias  de  Geronimo  de  Zdrate 
Sahnoron.     In  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  ser.  iii.,  torn.  iv.  78. 

Nilcs' KcgistcT.     Bilti more,  etc.,  1«1 1—19.  70  vols. 

Nonlhoir  (Charles),  Califnniia:  for  Health,  Pleasure,  etc.  New  York, 
lS7,'i;  Northern  California,  Oregon,  etc.  New  York,  1874;  New  York, 
1S77. 

Norman  (Lucia),  A  Youth's  History'  of  California.     San  Francisco,  18G7. 

Kurth  American  llcvicw.     lioston,  1819  etseq. 

North  San  .luan,  I'rcss,  War  Club. 

North  Pacific  Review.     San  Fi-nncisco,  1802  ct  seq. 

Xoticio.so  (MMicral.     Mexico,  lJSl5-'2 1.  0  vols. 

Nouvelles  Annales  des  Vovaiies.     Pari^,  1819-00.   108  vols. 

Nueva  I'^spai'ia,  Acuenlos  de  la  Junta  Sup.  de  Real  Hacienda,  1794.     MS. 

Nuevo  Mexico,  Expedience  de  Abigeato,  183.').     MS. 


AUXnorwITIES  quoted.  Ixvii 

Nncz  ( Tc^quin  Pasciuil),  Diario  del  CapcUan  de  la  Expedicion  para  los  Ama- 

javas,  lb  19.     MS. 
Kngcut  (John),  Scraps  of  Early  History.    In  S.  F.  Argonaut,  April  13,  1878. 

Oajaca,  Esposiciou,  1828. 

Oakland,  Alameda  Democrat,  Argus,  California  Cadet,  College  Echo,  Dem- 
ocrat, Diamond  Pi-css,  Dominion  l*rc88.  Herald,  Homo  Journal  and 
Alameda  County  AdTertiser,  Homestead,  Independent  Itemizer.  Journal, 
Mirror,  Monthly  lievicw,  Ncvlaean  Review,  News,  Notes  of  Warning, 
Our  Paper,  People's  Champion,  Press,  Radiator,  Semitropical  Press, 
Signs  of  the  Times,  Termini,  Times,  Torchlight,  Transcript,  Tribune, 
University  Echo. 

Oakland  Public  Schools,  Annual  Reports.  Oakland,  1870  et  seq.;  many 
other  municipal  documents. 

Observador  Judicial  y  do  Legislacion.     Mexico,  1842  et  »eq. 

Occident  and  Orient.     Melbourne,  etc. 

Odd  Fellows.  A  large  number  of  publications  of  dilTerent  lodges  of  the 
order,  cited  under  the  above  title. 

Ofrilby  (Jolm),  America.     London,  1071.  folio. 

iAix.3  (llamon).  Cartas  sobre  el  Tumulto  de  Sta  Cruz,  1818.     MS. 

Olds  (Edson  B.),  Speech,  July  24,  1850,  on  California  Question.   Wash.,  1850. 

OIney  (James  N.),  Vigilance  Committee.     MS. 

01  vera  (Agustin),  Documentos  para  la  Uistoria  de  Cal.     MS. 

Olvera  (Airuatin),  Varias  Cartas.     MS. 

Ulympiii,  Commercial  A^e,   Echo,  l*acific  Tribune,   Puget  Sound  Courier, 

0 Wlcai-a  (Jcmes),  Lroderick  and  Gwin.     San  Francisco,  1881. 

Oi)eracion  Ccsdrca.     MS.     [A  relic  of  the  missions.] 

Oi'atioiis.     See  Speeches. 

Crd  (.Vn.'^uisti.'is  de  La  Guerra),  Ocurrencias  en  California.    MS. 

Ord  (J.  L.),  llcrainisccnces  of  '47.     MS. 

Oi-daz  (Bliis),  Cartas  del  Padre.     MS. 

Onlaz  ( ijlac),  Diario  tie  la  Expedicion  de  Luis  Arguello  al  Norte,  1821.     MS. 

Or.]eacnz::s  Municipales,  [1824.]     MS. 

Oidcrs,  secret,  benevolent,  etc.     See  Institutions. 

Ore  roil,  .Spectator.     1840  et  seq. 

Orc;,'oa  City,  Arc^is. 

Orlc.ms  {(.'ill.),  Klamath  News,  Northern  Record. 

0:o  ?ioli(lo,  en  Icngua  de  Indios  por  Padre  Arroyo.     MS. 

Oroville,  Eutte  County  Press,  Lutte  County,  Butte  Record,  Mercury. 

Ori-  (.>.  ^L),  The  City  of  Stockton;  Its  Position,  etc.     Stockton,  1874. 

U;\c;^'a  ( Felipe  Maria),  Diario  (j[ue  forma.    Kc'onocimiento  de  Sitios,  1 795.    MS. 

Ortega  ( Jos<5  Francisco),  Comunicaciones  del  Comandaiite  de  S.  Diego  «L  Rivera 
y  Moncada,  1774-0.     MS. 

Orte^'a  (Jos<?  Franciyco),  Corrcspondencia.     MS. 

Orte^  {los6  Francisco),  Fragmcnto  de  1709.     MS. 

Oi*tcga  (Josc'  Francisco),  Informe  tie  30  Nov.  1775.    MS. 

Ortega  (Jog«5  Francisco),  Memorial  sobre  sus  M^ritos  y  Ser\icios  Militares, 
i7SG.   MS. 

Ortelivs  (Abrahamvs),  Theatrvm  Orbis  Tcrrarum.    Antverpiaj,  1573.   folio. 

Osbom  (W.  B.),  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  S.  Francisco,  1844.    MS. 

Osio  (Antonio  ^laria),  Carta  sobre  Combinaciones  Politicas,  1830.     MS. 

Oslo  (Antonio  Maria).  Carta  d  Vallcjo.     20  Nov.  li>30.  MS. 

Ooio  (Antonio  Maria),  Escritos  Sucltos.     MS. 

Osio  (Antonio  Maria),  Uistoria  tie  California.     MS. 

O.iuna  (Juan  Maria),  Cartas.     MS. 

Oswald  ill.  Fr.),  Califoniion  und  Seine  Verhaltnisse.     Leipzig,  1849. 

OvcrLuid  Mail  Service  to  California,     n.pl.  [i8o7]. 

()vorlan<l  Monthly.     San  Francisco,  1SC8-75.     15  vols. 

Owen  (J.  J.),  Santa  Clara  Valley.     San  Jose,  1873. 

Owl  (The),  Sau  Fi^ancisco,  1800  et  seq. 


Ixviil  AUTIIO?vlTIES  QUOTED. 

P.  (D.  P.  E.)    Sec  California,  in  Viagero  Universal. 

Pabellon  Nacioual  (El),  Mexico,  lb44  et  scfj. 

Pacheco,  Contra  Costa  Gazette,  Contra  Costa  News 

Pacheco  (Dolores),  Cartas.     M8. 

Pacheco  (Romualdo),  Cartas,  1823-31.     MS. 

Paclieco  (Salvio),  Escritos  dc  un  vecino  do  S.  Jos<5.     MS. 

I'acific  Coast  Educational  Journal.     San  Francisco,  1874. 

Pucilic  Coast  Mines.     San  Francisco,  1876. 

Pacilic  Ex^xisitor,  San  Francisco,  1800-2.     3  vols. 

Pacilic  Mail  Steamship  Company,  Annual  Reports.     New  York,  1854  et  seq.; 

an<l  various  pamphlets. 
Pacilic  Medical  and  Sunacal  Journal.     San  Francisco,  1858  et  seq. 
Pacific  Kailroad.     A  Collection ;  also  a  large  number  of  publications  cited  by 

til  is  title. 
Paciiic  llailroad  Reports.     Washington,  1855-00.  4to.  13  vols. 
Pacilic  School  and  Home  Journal.     San  F^-ancisco,  1877  et  seq. 
Pacific  Wagon  Roads,  Reports  upon  [35th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  108; 

Sen.  Kx,  Doc.  30.]     Wasli.,  1858. 
Paddock  (A.  Cf.),  Tlie  Fate  of  Madame  La  Tour.     New  York,  1881. 
Pa<:lre3  (Jost?  Maria)  Correspondencia  de  un  Rcpublicano.     AIS. 
l*adres  (Jose  Maria),  Protesta  nue  dirige  al  Gefe  Politico,  1835.     MS. 
Paez  (Juan).     See  Cabrillo,  Relacion. 
Pujaro,  Monterey  Union. 

I^alnier  (J.  W.),  The  New  and  the  Old.     New  York,  1859. 
Palmer  (Joel),  Early  Intercourse.    MS.     Journal  of  Travels  over  the  Rocky 

Mountains,  1845-0.     Cincinnati,  1852;  Wagon  Trains.     MS. 
Palmer  (Lyman  L.),  see  Napa  and  Lake  County  History. 
Palmer   (William  J.),  Report  of  Surveys  across   the  Continent  in  1807-8, 

Philadelphia,  1801). 
Palomares  (Jos6  Francisco),  Memoria.     MS. 

l*alou  ( Francisco),  Circular  sobre  Informcs  de  Misiones,  etc. ,  9  Oct.  1 773.     MS. 
Palou  (Francisco),  Comunicacion  al  Presidente  sobre  Raciones,  1781.     MS. 
Palou  (Francidco),  Correspondencia  del  Misionero.     MS. 
Palou  (Francisco),  Dcfuncion  del  Padre  Junipero  Serra,  1784.     MS. 
J'alou  (Francisco),  Espedicion  y  Kegistrode  S.  Francisco.  In  Id.,  Not.,  ii.  4.*^. 
Palou  (Francisco),  Fondo  Piadoso  de  Misiones  do  Califomia,  etc.,  1772.     MS. 
Palou  (r'rancisco),  Infonne  de  10  Die.  1773.  In  Id.,  Not.,  ii.  11. 
Palou  (Francisco),  Informo  que  por  el  mes  de  Diciembre  de  1773  hizo  al  Vircy 

Biicareli.     MS. 
Palou  (i'rancisco),  Informe  sobre  Quejas  del  Oolxjmador,  1785.     MS. 
Palou  (Francisco),  Letter  of  Aug.  15,  1783.     In  Hist.  Mag.,  iv.  07. 
Palou  (Fi*ancisco),  Noticias  de  la  California.     Mexico,   1857.    In  Doc.  Hist. 

Mcx.,  ser.  iv.,  tom.  vi.-vii. ;  San  Francisco,  1874.  4  vols. 
Palou  (Francisco),  Relacion   Historica  de  la  Vida  etc.de  Junipero  Serra. 

Mexico,  17o7. 
Pamphlets.     A  collection.  5  vols. 
Panamd,  Star  anil  Herald.     Panamd,  1849  et  seq. 
Panamint,  News. 
Pangua  (I'om.is  de),  Carta  al  Virey  sobre  Peligros  que  amenazan  la  California, 

1804.     MS. 
Papeles  Varios.     A  collection  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  pamphlets.  218  vols. 
Parker  (Ricliard),  Speech,  Feb.  28, 1S50,  on  President's  Mess,  on  Cal.     Wash. 

1850. 
Parkinson  (R.  R.),  Pen  Portraits.     San  Francisco,  1878. 
Parkman  (Francis  J.),  Tho  California  and  Oregon  Trail.     New  York,  1849. 
Parrish  (J.  L.),  Anecdotes  of  Oregon.     MS. 
Pan-ott  (John),  Business  Lett^-rs.     MS. 

i'arsons  ((Jeorge   F.),  Life  and  A<1  ventures  of  James  W.  Marshall.     Sacra- 
mento, 1870. 
Paschal  (George  W.),  Speech,  in  the  Case  of  Wm.  McGarrahan.    Wash.,  1809. 
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Patema  (Antonio)  luformcs  de  la  Mision  de  Sta  Bdrbara,  1787-92.  MS. 

l*attei-soii  (George),  Adventures  of  a  Pioneer  of  1840.     MS. 

Patterson  (George  W.),  Across  Mexico  to  California.     MS. 

Patterson  (Lawson  B.),  Twelve  Years  in  the  Mines  of  California.    Cambridge, 

iS02. 
Pattie  (.James  O.),  Personal  Narratives.     Cincinnati,  1833. 
Paty  (John),  Letters  of  a  Sea  Captain.     MS. 
Payerus  (Mariano),  Circular  d  los  Padres,  1818.     MS. 
Pay  eras  (Mariano),  Circular  d  los  Padres,  1819.     MS. 
Payeras  (Mariano),  Circular  del  Presidente,  1817.     MS. 
Paycras  (Mariano),  Circular  en  que  prohibe  el  uso  de  Carruajes,  1821.     MS. 
Payeras  (Mariano),  Comunicacion  sobre  la  Mision  de  la  Purisima,  ISIO.     MS. 
Payeras  (Mariano),  Cordillera  sobre  suministracion  de  Viveres,  1821.     MS. 
Payeras  (Mariano),  Correspondencia  del  Misionero  Prefecto.     MS. 
Puyeras  (Mariano),  Doe  Circulares  sobre  Contrata  con  McCulloch,  Hartnell  y 

Cia,  1822.     MS. 
Payeras  (Mariano),  Infc»rme  nor  el  Comisario  Prefecto  del  Actual  Estado  de 

los  19  Misioncs,  1820.     MS. 
Payeras  (Mariano),  Infonnes  Bicnales  de  Misioncs,  1815-20.     MS. 
Tayeras  (Mariano),  Instruccion  del  Vicario  Fordneo,  1817.     MS. 
Payeras  (Mariano),  Memorial  d  los  Padres,  1821.     MS. 

I'ayc-ras  (Mariano),  Memorial  d  los  Padres,  sobre  la  Cesion  de  las  Nueve  Misio- 
ncs del  Sur,  1820.     MS. 
Payeras  iMarixmo),  Memorial  de  2  de  Junio,  1820.     MS. 
Payeras  (Mariano),  Memorial  sobre  Nueva  Iglesia  en  Los  Angeles,  1821.  MS. 
Payeras  (Mariano),  Noticia  de  un  Viage  d  S.  Rafael,  IS  1 8.     MS. 
Payeras  (Mariano),  Noticias  sobre  lloss.     Diaiio  de  suCaminata  con  el  Comi« 

^ario  del  Imperio,  1822.     MS. 
Payeras  (Mariano),  Peticion  al  Gobemador,  1819.     MS. 
Payeras  (Mariano),  Representacion  sobre  Innovacioues  del  Sr  Gobemador, 

1821.     MS. 
Pay  son  (G.),  Romance  of  California.     New  York,  1851. 
Peaboily  (Alfred),  Early  Days  and  Rapid  Growth  of  Cal.     Salem,  1874. 
]'earce*(.).  A.),  Speech,  Apr.  29,  1852,  Afiairs  in  California.     Washington, 

1852. 
Pearson  (Gustavus  C),  Recollections  of  a  California  *49er.     MS. 
Pcckham  (U.  F.),  Biographical  Sketches.     S.  Jos6  Pioneer,  June  9  et  acq., 

1S77. 
Pcckham  (R.  F.),  An  Eventful  Life.     MS. 
Pcircc  (Henry  A.),  Biography.     San  Francisco,  1880. 
Pcirce  (Henry  -fV.),  Journals  of  Voyages,  1839-42.     MS. 
Peirce  (Henry  A.),  Letter  of  1842.     In  Niles'  Register. 
Peirce  (Heurj-  A.),  Memoranda  of  a  Navigator.     MS. 
Pcircc  (Henry  A.),  Rough  Sketch.     MS. 
Pena  (Coame),  Kscritos  de  un  Abogado.     MS. 
Pcua  (Tomus),  Cargo  de  Homicidio  contra  el  Padre,  1786-95.     MS. 
Peua  (Tumasj,  Diario  del  Viage  de  Perez,  1774.     MS. 
Pefi.i  (ToniiU),  Peticion  del  Guardian  sobre  limites  de  Sta  Clara,  1798.    MS. 
Pensainiento  Nacional  (El).     Mexico,  1855  et  seq. 
Pcralta  (Luis),  (Jartas  del  Sargento.     MS. 

Piralia  (Luis),  Diario  de  una  ExxKulicion  contra  (^entiles,  1805.     MS. 
Perez  (Comelio),  Memoria  Histurica.     MS. 
Perez  (Eulalia),  Una  Vieja  y  Sus  Recuerdos.     MS. 
Perez  (.Juan),  Formulario,  Escripturas  de  Posesion,  1773.     MS. 
Perez  (Juan),  Listmccion  que  el  Virey  ilio  d  los  Comandantes  de  Buqucs  de 

Exploracion,  24  Dec.  1773.     MS.     In  Pinart,  Col.  Doc.  Mex. 
Perez  (.Juan),  Recuerdos  Histuricos.     MS. 
Perez  (Juan),  Relacion  del  Viage,  1774.     MS. 
Perez  (.Juan),  Tabla  Diaria,  1774.     MS. 
Perez  Feiiiandez  (Joed),  Cartas  del  Alf<5rez  de  Artilleria.     MS. 
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Perez  Fernandez  (.To8(?),  Cuenta  General  do  la  Habilitacion  do  Mont,  1 796.    ^IS. 
Pcrkiiis  (Joseph  J.),  A  Dusiiicsa  Man's  Estimate  of  Santa  Barbara  County. 

►Santa  ]>s'irl>ara,  1881. 
Vcny  (J.  IC. ),  Travels,  iScMnes,  and  Sufferings  in  Cuba,  etc.     Boston,  1853. 
Putaiunn,  Argus,  Courier,  Crescent,  Journal  and  Argus,  Land  Journal,  Sonoma 

County  Jounml,  Standar;l. 
PeterH  {Do  Witt  C),  Life  and  Adventures  of  Kit  Carson.     New  York,  1859. 
Pctit-Tliouars  (Abel  de),  Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  183(>-9.     Paris,  1810-4. 

5  vols. 
Peto  (SirS.  Morton),  The  Resources  of  America.     London,  etc.,  1806. 
Pcyri  (Antonio),  Cartas  del  Fraile.     MS. 

Pcy>;tcr  (JolmW.),  Personal  and  Military  History  of  P.  Kearny.    N.  Y.,  1869. 
Pfeificr  (Ida),   A  Ladys  Second  Voyage   round  tho  World.      Now  Y'ork, 

1S5G. 
Phelps  (John  S.),  Speech,  June  8,  1850,  on  Admission  of  Cal.    "Wash.  [1850]. 
Phelps  (W.  D.),  Foro  and  Aft.     Boston,  1871. 
Philadelphia,    American   Gazette,   Evening   Star,   Inquirer,    Ledger,   Press, 

Record,  Times. 
Phillips  (C.  11.),  Southern  California.     San  Francisco,  1879. 
Phillips  (J.  Arthur),  Tho  Mining  and  Metallurgy  of  Gold  and  Silver.     Lon- 

djn,  1807. 
Photoc;i*aphic  Album  of  California  Pioneers.  2  vols. 

Picket t  (Charles  E.),  Address  to  the  Veterans  of  tho  Mexican  "War.     San 
Francisco,   ISSO;  Land  Gambling  versus  Mining  Gambling.     San  Fran- 
cisco,  1879,  1880;   Paris  Exposition.     San  Francisco,  1877;  and  other 
pamiJilets. 
Pico  (Andrea),  Papeles  de  Misiones.  MS.     1828-46. 
Pico  ( Ios(5  de  Jesus),  Acontecimientos  en  California.     MS. 
Pico  (Jos(5  de  Jesus),  Mofras  at  S.  Antonio,  1842.     MS. 
Pico  (Josa  Maria,  Dolores,  Andres,  Antonio  Maria,  Jos6  Antonio,  Jo86  do 

Jesus,  Pio,  etc.)    Cartas.  MS. 
Pico  (Joso  IJanion),  Documentos  para  la  Historiade  Cal.     MS.  3  vols. 
Pico  (Pio),  Conespondencia  con  Vocales  Recalcitrautes  del  Norte,  1845.  MS. 
Pico  (Pio),  Decreto  do  Abril  4,  1843.     Venta  do  JMisiones.     MS. 
Pico  (Pio),  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  Cal.     MS.  2  vols. 
Pico  ^Pio),  Narracion  Hist^rica.     MS. 

Pico  (Pio),  Protcsta  al  Manifiesto  de  D.  Manuel  Victoria,  1831.  MS. 
Pico  (Pio),  Ucglamcnto  del  Gob*"-  para  la  Eimgenacion  y  arriendo  de  Misiones, 

1645.  MS. 
Pifia  (Joaquin),  Diario  de  la  Espedicion  al  Valle  de  S.  Josd,  1829.     MS. 
I'iuart  (Alphonsc),  Coleccion  do  Documentos  Originales  para  la  Historia  de 

Mexico.     MS. 
Pinnrt  (Alphonse),  Documents  on  Russian  America.     MS. 
Pinart  (Alphonsc),  Documents  for  tho  History  of  Chihuahua,  1786-1855.  MS. 

and  print.  2  vols. 
Pinai-t  (Alj)honsc),  Documents  for  the  History  of  Sonora,  1784-1863.     MS. 

antl  print,    folio.  6  vols. 
Pine  ((.icorge  W.),  Beyond  the  West.     Utica,  1871. 
PinkcTton   (John),   General  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels.    London, 

1808-14.  4 to.  17  vols. 
Pinto  (Rafael),  Apuntaciones  para  la  Historia.     MS. 
Pinto  (Rafael),  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  Cal.     MS. 
Pio  VI..  liiive  Anost61ico  en  que  so  les  concede  varias  gracias  d  los  Misione- 

ros,  I75'7.       MS. 
Pioneer  (The).     San  Francisco,  1854-5.  4  vols. 
Pioneer  Journalism  in  California.     In  Uphmn's  Notes ;  Rowell's  Newspaper 

lieporter  and  Advertiser's  Guide. 
Pioneer  Panamil  Passengers.     Re-union  on  the  4th  of  June,  1874.     San  Fran- 
cisco, 1874. 
Pioneer  Perils,  Donncr  Party.    In  S.  F.  Call,  Oct.  3,  1880,  and  other  papers. 
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Pioneer  Sketches,  A  Collection.     MS. 

ritic,  Instruccion  nue  se  form6  para  el  establecimicnto  de  la  Nueva  Villas 
ITSiK     MS. ;  also  print. 

Placerville.  Courier,  El  Dorado  County  Republican,  Mirror,  Mountain  Demo- 
crat, News. 

Plan  par.i  Arreglo  de  Misiones,  1825.     In  Junta  de  Fomento  de  Cal. 

Plan  de  Colouizacion  Estrangera,  18*25.     In  Junta  de  Fomento  de  Cal. 

Plan  de  C^^lonlzacion  de  Nacionales,  1825.     In  Junta  de  Fomento  do  Cal. 

I'lan  dc  Gobiemo  adoptado  ix>r  la  Diputacion  en  Sta  Bdrbara,  1837.     MS. 

Plan  do  Gobiemo  Provincial.     Monterey,  1824.  MS. 

Plan  de  ludependencia  adoptada  por  la  Diputacion,  7  Nov.  183G.     Monterey. 

rian  le  Independencia  Californiana,  183G.     Monterey,  1836. 

Plan  Politico  Mercantil,  1825.     In  Junta  de  Fomento  de  Cal.  , 

Plan  de  iVopios  y  Arbitrios  para  Fondos  Municipales,  1834.  Monterey, 
1S34. 

Plan  do  S.  Diego  que  proclamaron  Zamorano,  Bandini,  y  Otros,  1837.    MS. 

Player- Fro wd  (J.  G.),  Six  Months  in  California.     London,  1872. 

Plum  be  (John),  Memorial  against  Asa  Whitney's  Railroad  Scheme.  Wash* 
in^ton,  1851. 

Point  Arena,  News,  Recorder. 

Pull-lists,  cited  by  name  of  county  or  town.     Not  in  this  list. 

Portilla  (Pablo),  Diariode  una  Expedicion  al  Tular,  1824.     MS. 

Portilla  (Pablo),  Elscritos  del  Capitan.     MS. 

Portland  (Or.),  Bulletin,  Catholic  Sentinel,  Oregonian,  Standard,  Telegram, 
West  Shore. 

PortoU  (Gaspar),  Diario  del  Viage  d  la  California,  17G9.     MS. 

Potcchin,  Sclenie  Ross,  1859.    MS.  translation. 

Powers  (Stephen),  Autobiographical  Sketch.     MS. 

Praslow  (J.),  Dcr  Staat  Califomien.     Gottingen,  1857. 

Pi-att  (Parley  Parker),  The  Autobiography  of.     New  York,  1874. 

Presidial  Company  Accoimts,  Rosters,  etc.  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  Santa 
Barlxira,  and  San  Diego.     [Scattered  in  the  archives.] 

Presidios,  Ue'^lamento  6  Instruccion,  1772.     Madrid,  1772;  Mejrico,  1773. 

Preston  (William  B.),  Speech  in  U.  S.  H.  of  Rep.  Feb.  7,  1849.  On  Forma- 
tion of  a  New  State.     Washington,  1849. 

Prieto  (Guillermo),  Indicaciones  sobre  el  orlgen,  etc.,  do  las  Rcntas  Generales 
dc  la  Federacion  Mexicana.  Mexico,  1850;  Viaje  d  los  Estados  Unidos. 
Mexico,  1878-9.     3  vols. 

Privilegios  Concedidos  &  Indios,  1803.     MS. 

Pronunciamiento  de  Apaldtegui  en  Los  Angeles,  1835.     In  Figueroa,  Man. 

Prtmunciamiento  de  Monterey  contra  el  Plan  de  San  Diego,  1832.     MS. 

Pronunciamiento  de  San  Diego  contra  Victoria,  1831.     MS.  * 

Pronunciamiento  de  Varela  y  otros  contra  los  Americanos,  1846.     MS, 

Protesta  de  los  Padres  contra  Gabelas,  1817.     MS. 

I^rovidence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 

Pro\'incial  Records.     MS.  12  vols.     In  Archivo  de  Cal. 

Provincial  State  Papers.  MS.  22  vols.  In  Archivo  de  Cal. ;  Id. ,  Presidios. 
2  vols. ;  Id.,  Benicia  Military.  62  vols.;  Id.,  Benicia  MisceL  2  vols. 

Prudon  (Victor),  Correspondence  d'un  Fran^ais  en  Califomie.     MS. 

Prudon  (Victor),  Vigilantes  de  Los  Angeles,  1836.     MS. 

Purchas,  His  Pilgrimage.     London,  1014.  9  books  in  1  vol.  folio. 

Purchas,  His  Pilgrimes.     London,  1625-6.  folio.  5  vols. 

Purlsima,  Cuademo  de  Tratados  M^cos.     MS. 

Parisima,  Libros  de  Mision.     MS. 

Piuisima,  Peticion  de  los  Padres  sobre  traslado  de  la  Mision,  1813.    MS. 

Purkitt  (J.  H.),  Letter  on  the  Water  Front  Improvement.  San  Francisco, 
1856. 

Putnam  (Harvey),  Speech,  July  30, 1850,  on  Admission  of  California.  Wash, 
1850. 

Putnam's  Magazine.    New  York,  1863  et  Beq. 
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Quarterly  Review.     London,  1809  ct  seq. 
Queue  Ordinance,  The  Invalidity  of  the.     San  Francisco,  1879. 
Quicksilver:  Facts  concerning  Mines  in  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.     N.  Y.,  1859. 
Quigley  (Hugh),  The  Irish  Race  in  California,  etc.     San  Francisco,  1878* 
Quijus  (Jose  Lorenzo  de  la  Conccpcion),  Cartas  del  Padre.     MS. 
Quiniper  (Manuel),  Segundo  Reconocimiento,  1790.     MS. 

R:ibbison  (Antonio  B.),  Gcowth  of  Tohtis.     MS. 

Rae  (\V.  R),  Westward  hy  Rail.     London,  1870, 

Rae  (William  V.),  Investigacion  judicial  sobre  su  suicidio,  1845.     MS. 

liailroad  Comi^anies,  Reports,  etc.  See  nanio  of  com[>any.  Many  consulted 
arc  nut  named  in  this  list. 

Railroads  and  Steamships.     A  collection. 

Ralston  (William  C),  AlTec donate  Tribute  to.  San  Francisco,  1875;  Memo- 
liul  of.     San  Francisco,  1875. 

Ramirez  (Ancfcl),  Cartas  del  Ex-Fraile.     MS. 

Ramsey  (AllKjrt  C),  The  Other  Side.     New  York,  1850. 

RamuMio  ((t.  H.),  Navi^ration,     Venetia,  1554,  1565,  1583.     3  vol.  folio. 

Randolph  (Edmund),  Oration  before  Society  of  Cal.  Pioneers,  Sept.  1860. 
In  llutchiugs'  Mag.,  v.  2G3;  Outline  of  the  History  of  C;d.     S.  F.,  1SG8. 

Randolph  {W.  C),  Statement  of  a  Pioneer  of  1849.     MS. 

l\a}nnoud  (Rossiter  W.),  Mining  Industry  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  N.  Y.,  1874;  Silver  and  Gold.  N.  Y.,  iS73;  Sta- 
tistics of  Mines  and  Mining.     Wash.,  1873. 

Raynal  (G.  T.),  Histoirc  Philosophique.     Paris,  1820-1.   12  vols,  and  atjis. 

Razonador  (Ei),  Mexico,  1847  et  seq. 

Reading,  Independent. 

Recopilacion  de  Leyes  de  Los  Reynos  de  las  Indiaa  mandadas  Imprimir  y 
Publicar  por  Cdrlos  11.     ^ladrid,  1791.  folio,  4  vols. 

Redding  (Benjamin  B.),  In  Memoriam.     San  Fi-ancisco,  1882. 

Rednitz  (L.),  Getreuester  und  Zuverlassigster  Wegweiscr  und  Rathgebcr  zur 
R  :iso  nacli  und  in  Amerika  und  Calif oniien.     Berlin,  1S52. 

Redwood  City,  San  Mateo  Journal,  San  Mateo  Times  and  Ciazette. 

Reed  (James  F. ),  The  Donner  Tragedy.  In  Pacilic  Rural  Press,  and  San  Joed 
Pioneer,  1S77. 

Registro  do  Licencias  Militares,  1839.     MS. 

Reglamento  do  24  do  Mayo,  1773.     In  Palou,  Not.,  i.  556. 

Reglamento  de  Contribucioncs  sobre  Licorcs,  1824.     MS. 

Reglameuto  de  Defensores  de  la  Indcj)endeucia,  1S45.     MS. 

Re^;Iamento,  Determinacion  <le  8  de  Julio,  1773.     In  Palou,  Not.,  i.  589. 

Reglamento  sobre  Ganados,  1827.     MS. 

Reglanit.'nto  para  el  Gobiemo  Interior  de  la  Junta  Departmental,  1840.     MS. 

Reglamento  do  Misiones  Secnlarizadas,  1834.     MS. 

Reglamento  Provisional  para  el  gobierno  interior  de  la  Diputacion.  Monte- 
rey, 1834.     [The  lirat  book  printed  in  California.] 

Rei«l  (Perfecto  Hugo),  Cartas.     MS. 

Reid  (Perl'octo  Hugo),  Los  Angeles  County  Lidians.  In  Hayes  Mission  Book, 
i. ,  from  Los  Angeles  .^tar. 

R.ejon  (Manuel  C),  Obscrvaciones  del  Diputido  salient©  contra  los  Tratodoa 
do  Paz.     Queretaro,  1848. 

Relacion  dc  las  Embarcaciones  que  ban  conducido  losSitnados,  1781-96.  MS. 

Rengel  (Jos6  iVntonio),  Comunicaciones  de  Provincias  Internas,  1784-6.    MS. 

Reijiiena  (Manuel),  Dooumentos  pai'a  la  Ilistoria  de  C'alifomia.     MS. 

Rcqiiena  (Manuel),  Escritos  do  un  Ciudadano  de  Angeles.     !MS. 

Restauradur  (El),  Mexico,  1840  et  seq. 

Rotes  (Manuel),  Portcntosas  liiqnezas.     In  EstroUa  de  Occid.    Oct.  19,  I860. 

Revere  (Joseph  Warren),  Keel  and  Saddle.  BosUni,  1871;  A  Tour  of  Duty 
in  California.     N.  Y.  etc.,  1S49. 

Rcvilla  (Jigedo  (Virey),  Carta  do  27  Die,  1793.     MS. 

Rovilla  (iigcdo  (Virey),  Carta  sobre  Misiones,  1793.     In  Dice.  Univ.,  v.  426. 

Rcvilla  Gigedo  (Virey),  Comunicaciones  al  GobJ"-  de  Cal.,  1790-4.     AIS. 
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Rc\'ilLa  Cigedo  (Virey),  Informe  de  12  Abril,  1793.     In  Bnstamanto,  Suple- 

incnto,  iii.  11*2. 
Rovilla  (.ligeilo  (Vircy),  Instruccion  que  dejd  cscrita,  178D-94.     MS.  2  vols. 
Rcviitta  CieDtifica  y  Literaria  de  M6jico.     Mexico,  1845  et  se<i. 
Kevue  dejj  Deux  Mondes.     raris,  1839  et  acq. 
Ikyuolds  (.J.  N.),  Pacific  Ocean  and  Soutli  yea.  [23d  Cong.,  2d  Scss.,  H.  Ex. 

1Xk\  10.3.]     Wash.,  1834. 
KevTiolds  (Stephen),  Register  of  Vessels  at  Honolulu,  1824r-42.     In  Honolulu 

Krieud,  ii.,  1849. 
RcKinof  (Nikolai),  Zapiski,  1805-6.     In  Tikhm^ncf,  Istor.  Obos.,  Appen. 
Khoads  (Daniel),  Relief  of  Donncr  Tarty,  184G.     MS. 
Kioliardsou  (Alljert  D.),  Beyond  the  Mississippi.     Hartford,  1867. 
Richardson  (Benjamin),  Mining  Experiences.     MS. 
liichardsun  (H.  1).),  History  of  the  Foundation  of  Vallejo.     MS. 
Richardson  ( William  A.),  Letters  of  a  Pioneer  Sailor.     MS. 
Richardson  (William  A.),  Salidaa  de  Buques  del  Puerto  de  San  Francisco, 

1837-8.     MS. 
Richardson  (William  A.),  Tarifa  de  Fletes  y  Pasages,  S.  Francisco,  1846.  MS. 
Ricluirdson  (J.)  et  al..  Zoology  of  Beechcy's  Voyage.     Lond.,  1839-40. 
Ricu  (Fniucisco),  Memorias  Historicas.     SiS. 
Rict«v:o  and  Valdi^s,  Memoria  Estadistica.     Guadalajara,  1828. 
Riley  ( iic-nnett).  Military  CoiTes^wndence  [3l8tCong.,  IstSess.,  Sen.  Doc.  52]. 

Wa>h.,  1849;  Miscellaneous  proclamations  of  the  Military  (jovemor,  1849; 

Pnxlania  d  los  Habitantes  do  California,  3  Junio,  1848.    Monterey,  1848; 

Tour  of  the  Gold  Regions  [31st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  17]. 
RiOiTj*  ►Id  (Cal  walader),  Correspondence  to  AccomiMiny  M^-ps  and  Charts  of  CaL 

Wash.,  1S51 ;  A  Series  of  Charts  with  Sailing  Directions.  Wash.,  1852. 
Rio  Vi.^ta,  Enterprise,  Gleaner. 

Kipalda,  Catccismo  de  la  Doctrina  Cristiana.     Monterey,  1842. 
Ri[.ky  (IJ.  8.),  The  War  with  Mexico.     New  York,  1849.  2  vols. 
RipoU  (Antonio),  Levantamiento  do  Indios  en  Santa  Bdrbara,  1824.     MS. 
Rivera,  N lie vaColcccion  do  Leyes.     [Mexico.]     1835. 
Rivcr-a  (Manuel),  Los  Gobemantes  de  Mexico.     Mexico,  1872.  2  vols. 
Rivera  y  Moucada  (Fernando),  Carta  al  Padre  Serra,  1775.    MS. 
Rivera  v  Moncada  (Fernando),  Diligcncias  en  la  Toma  de  posesion  del  Mando, 

177*4.     MS. 
Rivera  y  Moncada  (Fernando),  Escritos  Sueltos  del  (Ik)mandante  General.   MS. 
Rivera  y  Moncada  (Fernando),  Merced  de  Tierras  al  Soldado  Manuel  Butron, 

1775.     MS. 
Roach  \  Philip  A.),  Historical  Facts  from  1849.     MS. 
KobbiuM  (Thomas  M.).  Diary,  1S43-G.     MS. 
RolMTta  (George  B.),  Recollections  of  Hudson's  Bay  Co.     MS. 
Robinson  (Alfred),  Life  in  (California.     New  York,  1846. 
R«>hinsr>ii  ( Alfrcil),  Statement  of  Recollections  from  1829.     MS. 
Robinsi>n  (Fayette),  California  and  ita  Gold  Uegions.     New  York,  1849. 
Rc;biiiS(>n  (Marshall),  A  Trip  in  Southern  Oiifornia.     Carson,  1879. 
RobUs  (Secnndino),  Relacion  de  un  Califomio.     MS. 
Ro<lenlx>ugh  (Theo.  F.),  From  Everglade  to  d^anon.     New  York,  1875. 
Roicr  (Henry),  Bellini^ham  Bay.     MS. 

Rodiiguez  (Jacinto),  Narracion  sobre  Ticmpos  Pasados.     MS. 
Roilngiiez  (JosiS  B.),  Recuerdos  Histiiricos.     MS. 

Ro<lri^niez  (Manuel),  Lo  Acaecido  con  Tripulantes  de  la  Dyrd,  1803.     MS. 
Rotiri;iuez  (Manuel),  Correspondencia  de  un  Militar.     MS. 
Rodriguez  (Manuel),  Rcspucsta  d  las  Quince  Preguntas,  1798.     MS. 
Rogers  (J.  Henry),  The  California  Hundred.     San  Francisco,  1865. 
Rogei-s  (William  U.),  Statement  on  Vigilance  Committee.     MS. 
Rocers  (U'ockIcs),  A  Cruising  Voyage  round  the  World.     London,  1718. 
Roflin  (M. ),  Mtjmoiro  Physiologiquc,  1780.     In  La  P^rouse,  Voy.,  iv.  50. 
Romero  (Jos<5),  Documcntos  relativos  d  su  Expedicion  para  abrir  Camino  entre 

Sonora  y  California,  1823-6^    MS. 
Hi»T.  Cal.,  Vol.  I.    6 
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Romero  (los^  Marfa),  Memorias  de  un  Anciano.     MS. 

Romero  (Josti  Mariano)  Cateciamo  tic  Ortologia  dodicado  d  los  Aliimnos  de  U 
Escuela  Normal  de  Monterrey.     Monterrey,  183G. 

Romero  (Vicente),  Notes  of  the  I'ast.     MS. 

Roineii  (Jose  Antonio),  Cartas  al  P.  Prcsidente  Lasucn,  1791.     MS. 

Rur.icii  (•Fos<5  Antonio),  Corre8iX)ndencia  <lel  Sr  Gobemador.     MS. 

Roqnefeuil  (Camille  de).  Journal  <run  Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  181&-19. 
Paris,  1823.  2  vols.;  Voyage  round  the  World.     Lond.,  1823. 

Rosa  (Luis  de  la),  Eusayo  sobre  la  Admin  is  tracion  Publica  de  Mexico.  Mex- 
ico, 18.">3.  4to. 

Rosas  (Josi5  Antonio),  Causa  Cnminal,  1800-1.     'MS. 

R-)signon  (.Julio),  Porvenir  de  Vei-a  Paz.     Guatemala,  1861. 

Ross,  Contratde  Vente,  1841.     MS. 

Ross,  Propuesta  de  V^enta  6  Invcntario,  1S41.     MS. 

Ross  (Charles  L. ),  Experiences  in  '47.     MS. 

Ross  (.John  E.),  Narrative  of  an  Indian  Fighter.     MS. 

Ross  (.josepli),  Sketch  of  Experiences.     MS. 

Ross  (.James)  and  George  Gary.    From  Wise,  to  Cal.  and  Return.  Madison,  18C9 

Rossi  ( L'.Vbbc),  Souvenirs  d'mi  Voyage  en  Or<5gon  et  en  Califomie.    Paris,  1SG4. 

Roswag  (C. ),  Les  M«!;taux  Procieux  consideri'ss  au  point  de  vue  (Sconomiquo. 
Paris,  18G3. 

Rotschef  (Alex.),  Deed  of  Ross  to  Sutter,  1841.     MS. 

Rouhaud  (Ilippolyte),  Les  Regions  Nouvelles.    Paris,  18G8. 

Ronset  de  Jesus,  Comunicaciones  y  Ordones  del  Obispo  de  Sonora.     MS. 

Rovings  in  tlie  Pacitic  from  1837-49.    London,  1851.  2  vols. 

Rowland  (John),  Lista  de  los  (|ue  Ic  acompafiaron  en  su  llcgada,  1841.     MS. 

liubio  (Francisco),  Causa  Criminal  prjr  Asesiniito  y  Estupi-o,  1828-31.     MS. 

Rui/.  (Francisco  Maria),  Cirtas  del  Comandante  tie  San  Diego.     MS. 

Ruscheiibcrger  (W.  S.  AV.),  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  round  the  World  in 
1835-7.     London,  1838.  2  vols. 

Rush  (John  R.),  Riographical  Sketch.     MS. 

Rusling  (James  F.),  Across  America.     New  York,  1874. 

Russ,  Remembrances  of  a  Pioneer  of  1817.     MS. 

Rusj  (Adolpli  G.),  lUography  of  a  Pioneer  of  1847.     MS. 

Russell  (William  II.).  General  John  A.  Sutter,     n.pl.  n.d. 

Russell  (WillLim  Howard),  Hesperothen.     New  York,  1882. 

Russian  American  Fur  C»»mixiny,  Accounts.  1847-50.  MS. 

Ryan  (U.  F.),  Judges  and  Criminals.  In  Golden  Era  [185.3];  Personal  Ad- 
ventures in  Upper  and  Lower  California  in  1848-9.    London,  1850.  2  vols. 

Ryckmau  (Genitt  W.).  Vigilance  Conmiittee.     ^IS. 

Saavedra  (Ramon),  Cartas  alGobr.  de  California,  1794.  MS. 

Sacramento,  Bee,  California  Express,  California  Free  Press,  California  Re- 
jniblicau,  Enteq^rise,  Herald,  Journal,  Leader,  News,  Phoenix,  Placer 
Times,  Record,  Record  I'nion,  Reporter,  Rescue,  Star,  State  Capital  Re- 
])orter,  State  Fair  (Jazette,  Sun,  IVanscript,  Travellers*  Guide,  Twice  a 
Week,  Ubifjuitous,  Union,  Valley  Agriculturist,  Valley  World. 

Sacramento  Medical  Society,  Constitnti<jn,  etc.     Sacramento,  1855. 

Sacramtnto,  Record  of  Criminal  Court  in  County  Clerk's  Ollice,  1849.    MS. 

Sacramento,  Spanish  Archives  in  Ollico  of  Sec.  State.     MS. 

Sacramento  County,  History.     Oakland,  lvS80.   folio. 

Sacramento  Valley  Railroad  (,'ompany,  RejKjrts.     S.  F.,  1855  et  seq. 

SaH'ord  (A.  K.  P.),  Narrative  of  Political  Events.     MS. 

Saint  Amant  (M.  de),  Voyages  en  Californie  et  dans  rOr<?gon.    Paris,  1854. 

Saint  Helena,  Star,  Yosemite  Assembly. 

Saint  lx>uis  (M(k),  Cilobe,  Reveille,  Union. 

Sal  (Hermenegildo),  Cartiis  Miscelaneas,  1777-1800.     M.S. 

Sal  (Ilermenegildo).  Informe.     31  de  Eiiero  1790.   !MS. 

Sal  (Liermenegildo),  Informe  de  los  Parages  tpie  se  ban  reconocido  en  la  Ala 
meda,  1795.  MS. 
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Sal  (Tlcrmene^ildo),  Informes  sobre  lo3  Edificios  do  San  Fi-ancisco,  1792.    MS. 

Sal  (llemiene^ildo),  Instrdccion  al  Cabo  do  la  Escol:a  de  Sta  Cruz,  1791.    MS. 

S;.l  (Ucrmenejildo),  lleconocimiento  de  la  iiisioii  de  Sta  Cruz,  1791.  MS. 

Sal  (llcrmencgildo),  Respuesta  A  las  Quince  Pregnntaa,  1798.     MS. 

baia  ('vjeori;c  A.),  America  Revisited.     London,  1882.  2  vols. 

Sjloz-ir  (Alonso  Isidro),  Condicion  Actual  de  California,  1790.     MS. 

Sclcni,  Oregon  Statesman,  Willamette  Farmer. 

Saico  (Luic;),  Noticias  dc  Califomias.     Valencia,  1794. 

8alida3  de  liuques  del  Puerto  de  S.  Francisco,  1837-8.     MS. 

Saliuaa  City,  Index,  Standard,  Town  Talk. 

8al:ncron  ((Jcn^nimo  de  Zdrate),  Relaciones  de  todas  las  cosas  que  en  el 

Nuevo  Mexico.     In  Doc  Hist.  Mex.,  serio  iii.  torn.  iv. 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah),  Dcseret  News,  Herald,  Telegraph,  Tribune. 
Samnilung  alk-r  Reiscbe.schreibungcn.     Leipzig,  1747-74.  4to.  21  vols. 
San  Andreas,  Advertiser,  Calaveras  Times,  Citizen,  Foothill  Democrat,  Moun- 
tain News,  Register. 
San  Antonio,  Dixiamentos  Sueltos,  1779  et  seq.     MS. 

San  Antonio,  Extracto  del  Libro  de  Difuntos.     Muerte  de  Sarria,  1835.     MS. 
San  Antonio,  Libros  de  Mision.     MS. 
Sun  IJomardino,  Argus,  Guardian,  Independent,  Times. 
Saa  Buenaventura,  Free  Press,  Ventura  »Signal. 
Saa  Uucnaventura,  Libros  do  Mision.     MS. 
San  l>u«navcntura,  Memorias  de  Efectos,  1790-1810.     MS. 
.Sua  Duenaveutui"a,  Sale  and  Transfer,  1 846.     MS. 
S-:i  l>uena Ventura,  Saniinistraciones  al  Presidio,  1810-20.     MS. 
>'i.i  C  irl'M,  Maniticsto  do  su  cargamento  para  California,  17G9.     MS. 
Saa  Cirlos,  Libros  de  Mision.     IklS. 

SaucliCJ  (Ids;:*  Antonio),  Cainpafia  contra  Estanislao,  1820.     MS. 
Saaclioz  {Joa(5  Antonio),  Correspondencia  del  Alft^rez.     MS. 
Sanchez  (Joso   llern.),  Diario  de   la    Caminata  que  hizo  el  P.  Prefecto  Pa- 

yeras,  San  Diego  d  San  Gabriel,  1822.     MS. 
Saaciiez  ( Jo3v>  ^Vntouio),  Diario  dc  la  Expedicion,  Nueva  Planta  de  San  Fran- 

ci>co,  1823.     MS. 
Saucbcz  (J(»s«  Antonio),  Journal  of  the  enterprise  against  the  Cosemenes,  1823. 

In  IJoechey's  Voy.,  ii.  27. 
Smtliez  {10^6  Bern.),  Xotas  al    Heglamento  de  Secularizacion,  1832.     MS. 
Smcliez  { J()s6  Itamon),  Notiis  Dictadas  por  e)  Ciudadano.     MS. 
Sancliez  (Vioente),  Cartas  de  un  Angelino.     MS. 
Sauclioz,  Fidalgo,  an«l  Costanso,  luforme  sobre  auxilios  que  se  propone  enviar 

iiCal.,  1795.     MS. 
Saiiclio  (Juan),  luforine  del  Guardian  al  Virey,  1785.     MS. 
Saucho  (Juan),  luforme  del  1*.  Guardian  al  Virey.  20  Agosto,  1785.     MS. 
Sandcls.     See 'King's  Orphan.* 
Sau  Diego,  Archivo,  182G-50.     MS. 
San  Diego,  IJaiitismoa,  1778-82.     MS. 
San  Diego,  Index  of  Archives,  by  Hayes.     MS. 
San  Diego,  Libros  de  Mision.     MS. 

San  Di'go  Presidial  Company,  accounts  scattered  in  archives.     MS. 
San  Diego,  Pueblo  Lands  of.  Exceptions  to  Survey  nuule  by  John  C.  Hays, 

July,  18-38.     San  Francisco,  18o9. 
San  Diego,  Bulletin,  Union,  World. 
San  Diego  City,  Descriptive,  Historical,  Commercial,  Agricultural,  and  other 

Important  Information.     San  Diego,  1874. 
San  Diego  and  Southern  California,  The  Climate,  etc.     San  Diego,  n.d. 
San  Diego  the  California  Terminus  of  the  Texas  Pacific  R.  R.    San  Diego,  1872. 
San  Feman<lo,  Lista  Alfab6tica  do  N"e6(itos.     MS. 
San  Francisco,  Act  to  Charter  the  City.     S.  F.,  1850;  many  other  acts. 
San  Francisco  Baptist  Association,  Minutes.     San  Francisco,  1850  ct  seq. 
San  Francisco  Bulkhead,  Address  to  Members  of  State  Senate.    S.  F.,  1800; 

and  variouB  other  pamphlets  on  same  subject. 
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San  Frauciaco,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Annual  Reports.     S.  F.,  ISGo  et  seq. 

San  FraHiijco  Chroiiiclo  and  its  History.     San  Francisco,  1879. 

>ixii  Fi^aiicisco,  Cuentas  de  la  Compauia  PresidLal,  1813-33.  MS.  25  vols. 
(  Presented  by  Gen.  Vallejo.] 

San  Truncisco  Custom  House,  C'eriiiied  List  of  Vessels,  etc.  S.  F.,  1873,  187u; 
Cuslom  House  Conespondence  on  subject  of  Appraisements.  Wash., 
lSo2;  and  otlier  documents. 

San  I'rancisoo  Fire  Department,  Anniversary  of  Organization.  San  Francisco, 
1S.V2  et  seq.;  Reports,  etc. 

^^a•l  Francisco,  (ireat  Earthquake  in.     San  Francisco,  n.d. 

Si'.n  lVanci.sco,  History,  Incidents,  etc.    A  Cullection. 

San  Francisco,  History  of  the  Vi;;ilance  Committee.     San  Francisco,  IS58. 

Sin  Francisco,  Land  Titles.     A  Collection. 

Sail  Francisco,  Libros  do  Mision.     MS. 

San  Francisco,  ^lemorial  of  Holders  an<l  O^mers  of  the  Floating  Debt.  San 
Francisco,  1857. 

San  Francisco,  Mimicipal  Reports.  San  Francisco,  1850-82.  21  toIs.;  also 
miuiy  separate  pamphlets  on  city  affairs  and  institutions. 

San  Francisco  Newspapers.  Advocate,  Alta  California,  American  Hag, 
American  Union,  Argonaut,  Banner  of  Progress,  California  Clironiclc, 
Cal.  Courier,  Cal.  Farmer,  Cal.  Leader,  Cal.  Rural  Home  Journal,  Cal. 
Spiiit  of  tlic  Times,  Cal.  Star,  Californian,  Call,  Catliolic  Guanlian, 
Clironicle,  Christian  Advocjite,  Coast  Review,  Commercial  Advocate, 
Herald  and  Record,  Daily  lUlance,  Herahl  and  Placer  Times,  Dt;mo- 
cnitic  Press,  Despatch.  Eco  do  la  Raza  Latina,  Elevator,  Evangel,  Even- 
ing lialletin,  Examiner,  Figaro,  Ulol»e,  Cohlen  Era,  Hebrew,  Hebrew 
Obs<M-v(;r,  Illustrated  Wasp,  Journal,  Journal  of  Commerce,  Law  (iazette. 
Medical  Press,  Mercantile  CJazette,  Mining  and  Scientilic  Press,  Monitor, 
National,  New  Age,  News  Letter,  Occulcnt,  Pacitic,  Pacific  Churchman, 
Pacitic  Metluxlist,  Pacilic  News,  Picayune,  Pioneer,  Post,  Scientiiic 
Press,  Resources  of  California,  Spectator,  Stiir  and  Califoniian,  Sun,  Sun- 
day Dv'spatch,  Times,  Tribune,  True  Californian,  Wide  West,  etc. 

San  I'rancisco,  New  City  Charter.     San  Francisco,  18S3. 

San  FiJincisco,  Ordinances  and  Joint  R(\s()lution3  of  the  City.  San  Francisco, 
l!S5-l:  and  other  ordinances  ami  reijulations. 

San  Francisco,  Our  Centennial  Alemoir.     San  Francisco,  1877. 

San  Francisco  Fresidial  Company,  Accounts,  rosters,  etc.,  scattered  in  the 
archives.     MS. 

San  Francisco,  Proceedings  of  the  Town  Council,  1849.     S.  F.,  1850. 

Sau  Francisco  Public  Scho<.»ls,  Annual  Rcjporta.  San  Francisco,  1850  et  seq.; 
and  many  other  Documents  on  the  schools. 

San  Francisco,  Reglamento  del  Puerto,  1S4().     MS. 

S  in  Franc;isco,  Remonstrance  of  the  City  to  the  Legislature  against  the  Ex- 
tension of  tlie  City.     San  Fnincisco,  1854. 

San  Francisco,  Report  of  Board  of  Engineers  upon  City  Gmdcs.  San  Fran- 
cisco, KSr4. 

San  Fiancisco,  Reports  of  City  Sun'cyor.  San  Francisco,  1850  et  seq.;  also 
re[>orts  of  other  city  otlicers  and  boards. 

San  Francisco,  Report  in  relation  to  the  <let"ence  of  the  harbor  [32d  Cong., 
•J.l  Ses^.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4;{1.     Washington,  1852. 

S m  Fran(.isco,  lieport  for  tl'e  tiajisportation  of  nuiils  from  New  York,  New 
( )riean^,  and  Vera  Cruz  [32d  Cong.,  Special  Sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  D<x:.  IJ. 
W.';>liington,  1S53. 

>  an  Fianci>c«>,  K"sohition  in  ndation  to  tlio  ]>r<'>ceoding3  of  the  Vigilance 
('(•inniittee  [.*>4th  Cong.,  3d  Scss.,  ^vn.  Ex.  Doc.  'I3J.    Washingttm,  1850. 

S.in  Franci.-oo,  Supervisors,  (Jener:d  Orders.     San  Francisco,  180'J  et  seq. 

S.::i  Francisco,  Town  Council,  Proceedings  <»f.    Sau  Francisco,  1840  et  seq. 

>.in  Francisco  del  Ati,  Libros  de  Mision.     MS. 

S;i:i  Franci  x'o  Sol^m,  Libros  de  Mision.     MS. 

San  Francisco  Solano,  PuaUou  de  Neolitos.     MS. 
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San  Oal»ric\  Libros  de  Mision.     IklS. 

Sail  JtKMiuin  County,  History  of.     Oakland,  1879.   atlas  folio. 

iSia.K!a-(|uiii,  Tulare,  and  Saci-amcnto  Valleys,  Rcj)ort  of  Commissioners  on 

Irii^^tion  [4;kl  Cong.,  1st  Scss.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  290].     Wash.,  187.S. 
Saa  J<xn|nin  Valley,  Brief  Description  of,  etc.     San  Francisco,  1808. 
S..n.J«>s.',  Archivo.     MS.  6  vols. 

San  .Ins*-,  Advertiser.   Argus,   California   Agriculturist,  California  Granger, 
County  Fair  Advertitjer,  Courier,  Herald,  Independent,  Mercury,  Moni- 
in.;  Ciuido,  Patriot,  Pioneer,  S«nnta  Clara  Argus. 
Smi  .liAM's  Cuestion  de  Limites,  1707-1801.     MS. 
San  ,]v.«e.  Decree  conllrming  Pueblo  of.     n.pl.,  n.d. 
San  .loju^,  Libro  de  Patentes,  180G-24.     MS. 
Sau  .Io{^.S  Libros  de  Mision.     MS. 

San.Iu>6,  Peticiou  del  Ayunt.  en  favor  de  los  Frailcs  Espa&oles,  1829.     MS, 
San  Juan,  Central  Califomiau,  Echo,  Monterey  County  Journal 
San  .luan  l^utista,  Libros  de  Mision.     MS. 
»Sin  Juan  Capistrano,  Libros  de  Mision.     MS. 
San  Leandro,  Alameda  County  Gazette,  Alameda  Democrat,  Plaindealer, 

Kccord. 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Archivo.     MS. 
San  Ltiis  ()bL»ix>,  Democratic  Standard,  Pioneer,  South  Coast,  South  Coast 

Advocate,  Tribune. 
San  Luis  Obispo,  History,  Laws,  and  Ordinances.     San  Luis  Obispo,  1870. 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Libros  de  Mision.     MS. 
San  Mateo,  Times. 

San  MaU'o  County,  Illustrated  History.     San  Francisco,  1878.  atlas  folio. 
Sail  Miguel,  Libms  de  Mision.     MS. 

Nin  Mi^aid  (.Juan  I\o<biguez  <le),  Documentos  relatives  al  Piadoso  Fondo  de 
Mijiioncs  iK-  California.  Mcx.,  1845;  Recti ficacion  de  Graves  Equivoca- 
ciones  del  Fondo  Piadoso.  Mex.,  l84o;  La  Republica  Mexicanaen  184(i. 
Mtx.,  I.s4.j;  S>egundo  Cnaderno  de  Interesantes  Documentos  relativos  al 
Fo:ido  Piidoso.  Mcx.,  184.'). 
San  llafuel,  Libros  de  Mision.  MS. 
Sau  Puifaol,  Herald,  Marin  County  Journal,  Marin  County  News,  Marin  County 

Tui'>>in. 
S..n  iJafacl  and  Coast  Range  Mines,  Report.     San  Francisco,  1879. 
Sinta  IkiilKira,  ^Vrcliivo,  lb.')9-49.     MS. 
»S;inta  Ikirbara,  Correspondencia  entre  Virey,  Guardian  y  otros,  sobre  Padres 

jvira  Lis  Nucvas  Misiones  del  Canal,  1781.     MS. 
i^ta  liirbara.  Democrat,  ( Gazette,  1855-7,  Independent,  Index,  News,  Post, 

Pivss,  Republican,  Times. 
Kinta  Ikirbara,  Libro  tie  Acu'erdos  del  Ayuntamiento,  1849-50.     MS. 
Santa  Ixirbara,  Libros  de  Mision.     MS. 

Santa  llarbara,  Memoiia-s  de  Efectos  Remitidoa  d  la  Mision,  1786-1810.    MS. 
Santa  Udrbara  Presidial  Comi)any,  Accounts,  Rosters,  etc.,  scattered  in  the 

An.*hives.     MS. 
Santa  Clara,  Archivo  de  1a  Parrocjuia.     MS. 
Santa  Clara,  Index,  Journal,  News,  Union. 
S^nta  Clara,  Libros  de  Mision.    MS. 

Santa  Clara  College,  Catidogues.     San  Francisco,  etc.,  1855  et  seq. 
Santa  Clara  County  Pioneei*s,  Constitution.     San  Jos<5,  1875. 
SantaClaraCounty,  Historical  Atlas  [Thompson and  West].  S.F.,  1876.  atlas  ftd. 
Santa  Cniz,  Archivo.    [Records  in  Clerk's  Office.]  MS. 
Santa  Cruz,  County  Times,  Courier,  Enterprise,  Journal,  Local  Item,  Pajaro 

Times,  Sentinel,  Times. 
Santa  Cruz,  Libros  de  Misicin.     MS.  » 

Santa  Cruz,  A  Peep  into  the  I'ast.    Scrap-lxx)k.     From  Sta  Cruz  Local  Item. 
Santa  Cruz,  Records  in  Parish  Church.    MS. 
Santa  Cruz,  Testimonio  sobre  el  Tumulto  de  1818.     MS. 
Santa  Cruz  Coonty,  History  of  [W.  Walhice  Elliott].    S.  F.,  1879.  atlas  folio. 
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Sa!ita  IiK^s,  E>:»lmcn  Je  Conciencia  en  lengna  tie  Iiidioe.     MS. 

Saiitii  Im*8,  Libros  do  Aiision.     MS. 

Sanui  Maria  (Vicenle),  liCgistro  do  Paragea  cntro  S.  Gabriel  y  S.  Buenaven- 
tura, 179.").    MS. 

Santa  Monica,  The  Coming  City.     San  Francisco,  1875;  Outlook. 

Santa  Ilosa,  Collegian,  Democrat,  llerald,  News,  Press,  Kcpublican,  Sonoma 
Democrat,  Sonoma  Index,  Times. 

Sargent  (Aaron  A. ),  Sketch  of  Nevada  County,     n.pl.,  n.d. 

Sargent  (zXaron  A.),  Speech  in  U.  S.  H.  of  llep.,  April  9,  18G2,  on  Pacific  Rail- 
road.    How  it  may  be  Bnilt.     Wtush.,  1SC2;  nn<l  other  Speeches. 

Sarria  (Vicente  Francisco),  Argumento  Contra  el  Traslado  do  S.  Francisco, 
1823.  MS. 

Sarria  (Vicente  Francisco),  Carta  Pastoral,  1817.     MS. 

SaiTla  (Vicente  Francisco),  Defensa  del  P.  Luis  Martinez,  1830.     MS. 

Sarria  (Vicente  Fi'an(ri.sco),  Kscritos  Sueltos  <lel  Comisiirio  Prcfccto.     MS. 

Sarria  (Vicente  Francisco),  Exhortacion  Pastoral,  1813.     MS. 

Sarria  (Vi;*ento  Francisco),  Infomie  del  Comisario  Prcfccto  sobre  los  Frailei 
deCaUfomia,  1817.     MS. 

Sarria  (Vicente  Francisco),  Informo  do  Misiones,  1819.     MS. 

San'ia  (Vicente  Francisco),  Scnnones  en  Len'jua  Vasciiensc.     MS. 

Saunders  (William),  Through  the  Li'^ht  Continent.     London,  etc.,  1879. 

Savage  (Tlionias),  Documejitos  para  la  Historia  do  California.    MS.  4  vols. 

Sawt<lle(C.  M.),  Pioneer  Sketches.  MS. 

Sawyer  (A.  F.),  Mortuary  Tables  of  San  Francisco.     San  Francisco,  1802. 

Sawyer  (Charles  H.),  Documents  on  the  Coucpiest  of  California,  184<i.     MS. 

Sawyer  (ICugene  T.),  The  Life  and  Career  of  Tiburcio  Vaz^^ucz.     San  Jost*^, 
1 87."». 

Sawyer  (L.  S.  B.),  Reports  of  Cases  Decided   in  the  Circuit  and   District 
Courts,  etc.     San  Fi*ancisco,  1873-80.  r>  vols. 

Saxon  (ls;ibelle),  Five  Years  witliin  the  Golden  Gate.     Philadelphia,  18GS. 

Sajward  (W.  T.),  All  al)out  Soutliem  California.     San  Francisco,  1875. 

Sayward  (W.  T. ),  Pioneer  lleuii.iiscc!ices.     ^IS. 

Soala  (Comte  de).  Influence  de  I'Ancijn  Comptoir  Russe  en  Califoniic.     In 
Nuuv.  An.  Voy.,  cxliv.  375. 

S(rhonek  ((Jeor!;o  I'i. ),  Statement  on  Vigilance  Committee.     MS. 

Sclda'jintweit  (Robert  von),  Califonii(;n  Land  nnd  Lento.     Coin,  etc.,  1871. 

Schmidt  ((iustavus),  ("ivil  Law  of  Spain  and  Mexico.     New  Orleans,  ISOl. 

Schniie<lell  (Henry).  Statement  of  California  Matters  from  1840.     MS. 

Sclun'ilder  (Capt.    B.),    Neuer   Praktischer  Wegweiser  fUr  Nord-Amcrika. 
Mainz,  1849. 

School  Scandal  of  San  Francisco.     Proceedings  before  the  Investigating  Com- 
mittee.    San  Francisco,  1878. 

Scho(jlH,  Colleges,  Academies,  etc.     Catalogues,  reports,  etc.,  cited  by  name 
of  the  institution.     Not  in  this  list. 

Sihwarz  (J.  L. )»  Bnefe  eines  Deutschen  ans  Kalifoniicn.     Berlin,  1849. 

Scril)ner'a  MnntJdy  Magazine  (later  the  (.^entury).     New  York,  1871  et  scq. 

Seattle,  Intelligencer,  Pacific  Tribune,  Pnget  Sound  Despatch. 

Sociilari/-u-ion,  Deereto  de  las  Cortes,  1S13.     MS. 

Soddou  {,}.  A.),  SjK'cch  in  U.  S.  H.  (^f  Rep.,  Jan.  23,  18.'>0.  on  the  Action  of 
Executive'  in  Relation  to  California.     Washington,  1850. 

SiMlglcy,  Overland  to  California  in  1S40. 

S/unlan/^Ls  d^i  loj  Mi<un]>ros  <lcl  Congres^o  de  1827  y  1828.    Nueva  York,  1828. 

S.':n;»le  (Rob;  rt),  Lettenj  of  1S4(M).     MS. 

Sj  jun  (Josj  Francisco  de  Paula),  Cartas  Varias.     MS. 

S(ua:i  (Jos<'  I'\  de  P.).  Circular  del  Vi(':;ri<)  Foraneo,  1815.     MS. 

S.rian  {.]'.K^6  \\  dc  P.),  liifornic;;  liiondes  de  Mi.siones.  I:ill-14,  1820-2.     MS. 

S.  .lan  (.Ji).h''  I'\  dc  P.),  Rcspuesta  al  Virey  sobrc  condicion  de  Cosas  en  Cal., 
171);;.     MS. 

S .  p.'ilvcda  (Ignacio),  Historical  Mcmoran-^a.     MS. 

Sonuoncs  do  no  so  sabc  cualcs  prcdicadores  de  California,  1790  etc.     MS. 
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Sermonos  Varios  <lc  Misioncros.     MS. 

Scrni  (Junipcro),  Cartas  al  1*.  Lasiicn,  177S-81.     MS. 

»N.»rni  (Juuipero),  Corrcspoiulcncia,  1777-S2.     MS. 

Serni  (Juuipero),  Escrit<is  AuU')grafo8.     MS. 

.Scrra  (Juuipen)),  Infoniie  de  1774.     MS. 

St'rra  (Juini>ero),  Informe  de  5  de  Feb.  1775.     MS. 

Serra  (JuniiK-ro),  Memorial  de  22  de  Abril,  1773,  sobre  suministraciones  d  los 

Establecimieutos  de  California,  etc.     MS. 
Scrra  (Juuipero),  Notaa  de  1770.     MS.  In  San  Diego,  Lib.  Mision. 
Strrra  (JuntiMiro),  Uepreacntacion  21  Mayo,  1773.     MS. 

Scrra  (Junipero),  Represcntacion  13  Mayo,  1773.    In  Palou,  Not.  i.,  514;  MS. 
Serrano  (Florencio),  Apuntea  para  la  Historia  de  California.     MS. 
Serrano  (Florencio),  Cartas  Variaa.     MS. 
Si-rraiio  ( Florencio),  llecuerdoa  Hiat^ricos.     MS. 
Seuanl  ((roorge  F.),  Chineae  Emigration  in  its  Social  and  Economical  Aspects. 

New  York,  1881. 
Seward  (William  H.),  Speech  in  U.  S.  Sen.  March  11,  1850,  on  Admission  ol 

California.    Washington,  1850;  and  other  Speechea, 
Svyd  (Eniest),  California  and  Its  Resources.     London,  1858. 
Stvinour  (E.  Sanford),  Emigrant's  Guide  to  the  Gold  Mines.     Chicago,  1849. 
Slialer  (William),  Journal  of  a  Voyage,  1804.    In  American  Register,  iii.  137. 
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As  in  the  history  of  Mexico  we  are  referred  to 
Spain  for  the  origin  of  affairs,  so  in  the  history  of 
California  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  Mexico  in  order 
properly  to  understand  the  course  of  early  events. 

Hernan  Cortds  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  in  April  1519, 
and  by  August  1521  was  in  permanent  possession  of 
the  Aztec  capital.  Within  ten  years  Spanish  occu- 
pation had  been  pushed  south  across  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  west  to  the  Pacific,  and  north  to  Pdnuco, 
Quer^taro,  and  Colima;  and  exploration  to  the  Huas- 
tec  region  of  Tamaulipas,  the  Chichimec  territory  of 
Aguas  Calientes,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Guanajuato,  and 
that  part  of  JaUsco  below  the  Rio  Grande.  Let  us 
give  attention  exclusively  to  the  west  and  north- 
west, as  Cort^  himself  was  disposed  to  do  whenever 
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bo  could  avoid  the  vexatious  complications  that  called 
him  to  Mexico,  or  Central  America,  or  Spain. 

Before  the  middle  of  May  1522  Cortds  had  founded 
a  town  at  Zacatula,  and  begun  to  build  there  an  explor- 
ing fleet.  By  this  time  it  had  become  apparent  that 
i  he  old  geographical  theories  must  be  somewhat  modi- 
fied, lliis  was  shown  by  discoveries  in  the  Pacific 
iarther  south  than  the  conqueror  s  ship-yard.  Evi- 
dently the  Mexican  region  \vas  distinct,  though  not 
necessarily  distant,  from  Asia,  being  separated  from 
that  continent  by  a  strait  in  the  north;  or  else  it  was 
a  south-eastern  projection  of  Asia  from  a  point  farther 
north  than  the  knowledge  of  the  old  travellers  bad 
extended.  Cort(5s  proposed  to  solve  the  mysterj-  oy 
simply  following  the  coast,  first  northward,  then  west- 
ward, and  finally  southward,  round  to  India.  If  a 
strait  existed  he  was  sure  to  find  its  mouth;  and  if 
not,  he  would  at  least  reach  India  by  a  new  route, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  add  many  rich  islands 
and  coasts  to  the  Spanish  domain.  That  such  islands 
existed  no  one  ventured  to  doubt;  and  one  romancer 
of  the  time  went  so  far  as  to  invent  a  name  for  one 
of  them,  and  people  it  with  the  offspring  of  his  ima^- 
nation. 

The  w^ork  of  building  ships  made  slow  proCTess. 
Material  had  to  be  transported  overland  from  v  era 
Cruz;  and  the  tedious  operation  had  to  be  repeated 
after  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  Zacatula  warehouse. 
In  ir)24  it  wa5  hoped  to  have  the  fleet  ready  to  sail 
in  Julv  of  the  next  vear:  but  Cortes  was  called  awav 
by  his  Hiniduras  campaign,  and  exploration  must 
wait.  Meanwhile  Michoacan  had  submitted  peace- 
ably in  1022:  Colima  had  been  c<:»nquered  after  several 
reverses  in  1323:  while  in  1524  Jalisco,  from  Lake 
Cb*ap:\la  to  Tepio.  was  explored  by  Avalos  and  Fran- 
oi>o«>  Cortes,  the  native  oliioftains  K^^kniintr  vassals  of 
S|\\i:;.  tluu^li  n«»  Sjxmiards  were  left  in  the  country. 
Banden^s  Val^y  aiid  a  lT'XhI  f^'^rt.  Manzanillo  or  San- 
tia^\  were  discvnert^  during  this  exjXHlition. 
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The  vessels  were  made  ready  after  the  return  of 
Cortes  to  sail  in  1526,  and  three  more  were  on  the 
stocks  at  Tehuantepec.  Then  came  Guevara  from 
Magellan  Strait  to  Zacatula;  but  while  Cortds  was 
preparing  to  send  him  with  Ordaz  to  India  by  the 
northern  coast  route,  a  royal  order  required  the 
vessels  to  be  despatched  under  Saavedia  by  a  more 
direct  way  to  the  Spice  Islands  and  Loaisa's  relief. 
Yet  before  starting,  the  fleet  made  a  beginning  of 
northern  exploration  by  a  trial  trip  up  to  Santiago  in 
Colima.  Work  on  the  other  ships  was  stopped  by  the 
captain-general's  foes  when  he  went  to  Spain  in  1528; 
and  though  building  operations  were  resumed  later  at 
Tehuantepec  and  Acapulco,  new  impediments  were 
thrown  in  the  explorers  way,  and  at  the  end  of  1531 
he  was  disheartened  at  the  gloomy  prospect. 

Meanwhile  a  rival  and  foe  to  the  conquistador  had 
appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  person  of  Nuno  de  Guz- 
man, president  of  the  royal  audiencia.  He  foresaw  that 
the  return  of  Cortds  from  Spain  would  result  in  his 
own  downfall;  and  he  resolved  to  wrest  triumph  from 
the  jaws  of  disgrace.  Having  presided  at  the  trial  of 
his  enemy,  he  was  familiar  with  the  scheme  of  north- 
em  conquest.  As  governor  of  Pdnuco  he  had  heard 
from  the  natives  rumors  of  great  cities  in  the  north. 
Instead  of  tamely  submitting  to  trial  in  Mexico,  he 
would  make  the  northern  scheme  his  own,  and  by  this 
bold  stroke  not  only  turn  the  tables  on  his  foe,  but 
win  for  himself  lasting  power,  fame,  and  riches.  At 
the  end  of  1529  Guzman  marched  from  Mexico  with 
five  hundred  soldiers  and  ten  thousand  Indian  allies. 
The  route  was  down  the  Rio  Grande  de  Lerma  to  the 
region  of  the  modern  Guadalajara.  A  part  of  the 
army  under  Onate  and  Chirinos  by  a  northern  detour 
penetrated  to  the  sites  of  the  later  Lagos,  Aguas 
Calientes,  Zacatecas,  and  Jerez;  and  in  May  1530 
the  divisions  were  reunited  at  Tepic.  The  advance 
was  everywhere  marked  by  devastation ;  and  few 
native  towns  escaped  burning.    No  heed  was  given 
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to  the  riglits  of  the  former  conquerors,  Avalos  and 
Cort<5s,  but  Guzman's  policy  was  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  country  had  never  been  conquered  at  all. 
Sudi  Indians  as  were  not  hostile  at  first  were  there- 
fore provoked  to  hostility,  that  there  might  be  an 
t^xt'iiso  for  plunder,  destruction,  carnage,  and  espe- 
(»ially  for  the  seizure  and  branding  of  slaves.  This 
cha|)tor  of  horrors,  one  of  the  bloodiest  in  the  annals 
of  Spanish  conquest,  continued  to  the  end;  yet  out- 
rages were  considerably  less  frequent  and  terrible  in 
the  fiu*  north  than  in  Jalisco. 

A  garrison  was  left  at  Topic,  and  Guzman  crossed 
the  great  river  Tololotlan  into  unexplored  territory, 
taking  possession  under  the  pompous  title  of  Greater 
Spain,  designed  to  eclipse  that  of  New  Spain.  In  July 
the  army  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Aztatlan  on 
the  Eio  Acaponeta,  remaining  until  December.  They 
sulfered  severely  from  flood  and  pestilence,  beinj 
oblig^^l  to  send  back  to  ^lichoacan  tor  supplies,  an( 
for  Indians  to  take  the  place  of  thousands  that  had 
perished.  After  a  month  at  Chametla  the  march  was 
continued  through  Queziila,  Piastla,  and  Ciguatan  to 
Culiaoan  in  Marcli  1531.  Xo  great  cities  or  golden 
treasures  being  found,  the  zeal  for  coast  exploration 
was  at  an  end  after  Captain  Samaniego  had  reached 
the  Eio  Petatlan,  or  Sinaloa,  finding  a  barren  coun- 
try and  a  rude  people.  The  president  now  bethought 
him  of  the  inland  towns  of  which  he  had  heard  at 
Piinueo.  From  Mav  to  Julv  he  made  a  tedious  and 
futile  trip  aeivss  the  sierra  to  the  confines  of  Chihua- 
liua,  Oiiate  and  Angulo  crossed  the  mountains  by 
different  ri^utes,  jx^rhaps  to  the  plains  of  Guadiana,  or 
Dmang^.^.  and  other  minor  expeditions  were  made. 
Xone  but  savage  tribes  were  found.  The  Spanish 
villa  of  San  Mii^uel  de  Culiaean  was  founded  with 
one  hundred  Si^>l^ier  settlers  under  Proaiio,  and  then 
Guzman  started  in  Oetolvr  with  the  rest  of  his  army 
Iviok  to  Jalisov^. 

Guzman  was  made  governor  of  the  new  province. 
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the  name  of  which  was  made  Nucva  Galicia,  instead 
of  Ma\'or  Espaiia.  Compostela  was  made  the  capi- 
tal; and  there  were  also  founded  within  a  few  years 
Espiritu  Santo,  or  Guadalajara,  near  Nochistlan  and 
far  north  of  its  modern  site,  and  Chametla  in  Sinaloa, 
a  mere  military  camp,  sometimes  entirely  deserted. 
The  new  province  had  no  definite  boundaries,  being 
intended  to  include  the  new  conquests.  Neglecting 
the  northern  regions,  to  which,  as  discoverer,  he  had 
some  claim,  the  governor  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
encroachments  in  the  south.  He  became  involved  in 
difficulties  that  finally  overwhelmed  him,  though  he 
did  not  lack  opportunity  to  vent  his  old  spite  against 
Cortes  on  one  or  two  occasions.  Guzman  was  sum- 
moned to  Mexico,  and  put  in  prison,  and  in  1538  was 
sent  to  Spain,  where  he  died  six  years  later  in  pov- 
erty and  distress. 

Encouraged  by  the  new  audiencia  Cortes  took  cour- 
age, and  in  1532  was  able  to  despatch  two  vessels 
under  his  cousin  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  and  Mazucla. 
They  touched  at  Santiago;  by  Guzman's  orders  were 
refused  water  at  Matanchel,  or  San  Bias ;  discovered 
the  Tres  Marias;  and  after  a  long  storm  landed  at  an 
unknown  point  on  the  coast.  Provisions  were  nearlj' 
exhausted,  and  the  men  became  mutinous.  Hurtado 
kept  on  northward,  and  with  all  his  men  was  killed 
at  the  Rio  Tamotchala,  or  Fuerte;  the  malcontents, 
returning  southward,  were  driven  ashore  in  Banderas 
Bav  and  killed  bv  the  natives,  all  save  two  or  three 
who  escaped  to  Colima,  while  Guzman  seized  all  that 
could  be  saved  from  the  wreck.  To  him  Cortes  attrib- 
uted the  misfortunes  of  the  expedition. 

There  were  still  left  two  vessels  at  Tehuantepec, 
which  were  despatched  late  in  1533  under  Becerra  and 
Grijalva.  The  latter,  after  discovering  the  Revilla 
Gigedo  Islands,  returned  to  Acapulco.  Grijalva's 
men  mutinied,  killed  Becerra,  put  his  partisans  ashore 
on  the  Colima  coast,  and  continued  the  voyage  under 
Jimenez.     They  soon  discovered  a  bay,  on  an  island 
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coast  as  they  supposed,  but  really  in  the  peninsula, 
and  probably  identical  with  La  Paz;  and  there  Jime- 
nez was  killed  with  twenty  of  his  men.  The  few  sur- 
vivors brought  the  ship  to  Chametla,  where  they  were 
imprisoned  by  Guzman,  but  escaped  with  the  news  to 
Cortes,  carrying  also  reports  of  pearls  in  the  northern 
w^atcrs. 

The  captain-general  now^  resolved  to  take  command 
in  person;  and,  having  sent  three  vessels  from  Te- 
huantepec  early  in  1535,  he  set  out  with  a  force  over- 
land. Guzman  wisely  kept  out  of  the  way,  contenting 
himself  with  complaints  and  protests.  The  sea  and 
land  expeditions  were  reunited  at  Chametla,  and  Cor- 
tes sailed  in  April  with  over  one  hundred  men,  about 
one  third  of  his  whole  force.  Jimenez'  bay  was  reached 
!Ma)'  3d,  and  named  Santa  Cruz.  After  a  year  of  mis- 
fortunes, during  which  a  part  of  the  remaining  colo- 
nists were  brought  over  with  their  families,  Cortes 
.went  back  to  Mexico.  He  intended  to  return  with  a 
new  fleet  and  succor  for  the  colony ;  but  he  sent  instead 
a  vessel  in  1536  to  bring  away  the  w-hole  party.  He 
had  had  quite  enough  of  north-western  colonization. 

On  the  main  there  was  occasional  communication 
between  San  Miguel  and  the  south;  indeed,  one  party 
of  Cortes'  colonists  went  from  Chametla  to  Cunacan 
by  land.  In  1533  Diego  de  Guzman  reached  the  Rio 
Yaqui ;  and  it  was  he  that  learned  the  fate  of  Hurtado. 
There  was  no  prosperity  at  the  villa.  The  garrison 
lived  at  first  by  trading  their  beads  and  trinkets  for 
food;  then  on  tribute  of  the  native  towns;  and  at  last, 
when  the  towns  had  been  stripped,  they  had  to  depend 
on  raids  for  plunder  and  slaves. 

On  one  of  these  excursions  to  the  Rio  Fuerte  in 
1536  a  party  under  Alcaraz  were  surprised  to  meet 
thr-e  Spaniards  and  a  negro,  who  were  brought  to 
San  ^lijTuel  to  tell  their  stran^^e  tale  of  adventura 
They  were  Alvar  Nunez  and  his  companions,  the  only 
•urvivors  of  three  hundred  men  who,  under  Xarvaez, 
had  landed  in  Florida  in  1528.     Escaping  in  1535  from 
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slavery  on  the  Texan  coast,  these  four  had  found 
their  way  across  Texas,  Chihuahua,  and  Sonora  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  Their  salvation  was  due  mainly  to 
the  reputation  acquired  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca  as  a  med- 
icine man  among  the  natives.  Alvar  Nunez  went  to 
Mexico  in  1536,  and  next  year  to  Spain.  He  had 
not,  as  has  sometimes  been  claimed,  reached  the  Pue- 
blo towns  of  New  Mexico;  but  he  had  heard  of  them, 
and  he  brought  to  Mexico  some  vague  reports  of  their 
grandeur. 

These  reports  revived  the  old  zeal  for  northern 
conquest.  Guzman  was  out  of  the  field,  but  Viceroy 
Mendoza  caught  the  infection.  Having  questioned 
Cabeza  de  Vaca,  and  having  bought  his  negro,  he  re- 
solved to  send  an  army  to  the  north.  The  command 
was  given  to  Vasquez  de  Coronado,  governor  of  Nueva 
Galicia.  To  prepare  the  way  a  Franciscan  friar,  Mar- 
cos de  Niza,  was  sent  out  from  Culiacan  early  in  1539. 
With  the  negro  Estevanico,  Niza  went,  "as  the  holy 
ghost  did  lead  him,"  through  Sonora  and  Arizona, 
perhaps  to  Zuni,  or  Cibola,  where  the  negro  was 
killed.  The  friar  hastened  back  with  grossly  exagger- 
ated reports  of  the  marvels  he  had  seen. 

Cortes  also  heard  the  reports  of  Nunez  and  Niza, 
and  was  moved  by  them  to  new  efibrts,  disputing  the 
right  of  Mendoza  to  act  in  the  matter  at  all.  He  de- 
spatched UUoa  with  three  vessels,  one  of  which  was 
lost  on  the  Culiacan  coast,  in  July  1539.  This  naviga- 
tor reached  the  head  of  the  gulf;  then  coasted  the 
peninsula  southward,  touching  at  Santa  Cruz;  and 
rounded  the  point,  sailing  up  the  outer  coast  to  Cedros 
Island.  One  of  the  vessels  returned  in  1540;  of  UUoa 
in  the  other  nothing  is  positively  known.  It  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  diary  of  this  voyage  that  the  name 
California,  taken  from  an  old  novel,  the  Sergas  of 
Esplandian,  as  elsewhere  explained,  was  applied  to  a 
portion  of  the  peninsula. 

Governor  Coronado,  with  a  force  of  three  hundred 
Spaniards  and  eight  hundred  natives  from  Mexico, 
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departed  from  Culiacan  in  April  1540.  He  left  a 
garrison  in  Sonora;  followed  Niza's  route,  cursing 
the  friar  s  exaggerations,  and  reached  Zuni  in  July. 
Tobar  was  sent  to  Tusayan,  or  the  Moqui  towns; 
Ciirdenas  to  the  great  canon  of  the  Colorado;  and 
Alvarado  far  eastward  to  Cicuye,  or  Pecos.  Then 
the  army  marched  east  to  spend  the  winter  in  the 
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vallov  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  province  of  Tiguex, 
latir  Xew  Mexico.  In  Mav  lo41,  after  a  winter  of 
constant  warfare  oausoil  bv  oppn^ssion,  Coronado 
iNtart«.Hl  out  into  the  great  plains  north-eastward  in 
soaivh  K>i  groat  towns  and  precious  metals  never 
found,  lie  roturntHl  in  SoptonilH?r,  having  penetrated 
as  he  beHeveil  ti*  hititudo  40  ,  and  t\mnd  onlv  wjorwam 
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towns  in  the  province  of  Quivira,  possibly  in  the 
Kansas  of  to-day.  Expeditions  were  also  sent  far  up 
and  down  the  Rio  del  Norte;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1542,  when  nearly  ready  for  a  new  campaign,  the 
governor  was  seriously  injured  in  a  tournament,  and 
resolved  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Some  friars  were 
left  behind,  who  were  soon  killed;  and  in  April  the 
return  march  began.  Mendoza  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, but  acquitted  the  governor  of  blame. 

The  force  left  in  Sonora,  while  Coronado  was  in  the 
north,  founded  the  settlement  of  San  Ger6nimo  de  los 
Corazones,  in  the  region  between  the  modern  Arizpe 
and  Hermosillo;  and  from  here  at  the  end  of  1540 
Melchor  Diaz  made  a  trip  up  the  coast  to  the  Rio 
Colorado,  i^alled  Rio  del  Tizon,  and  across  that  river 
below  the  Gila.  He  was  killed  accidentally  and  his 
men  returned.  San  Ger6nimo,  after  its  site  had  been 
several  times  changed  and  most  of  its  settlers  had 
deserted  or  had  been  massacred,  was  abandoned  before 
the  arrival  of  Coronado  on  his  return  in  1542. 

Also  in  Coronado's  absence  and  to  cooperate  with 
him  Mendoza  sent  two  vessels  under  Alarcon  from 
Acapulco  in  May  1540.  He  reached  the  head  of  the 
gulf  and  went  up  the  Rio  Colorado,  or  Buena  Guia, 
in  boats,  possibly  beyond  the  Gila  junction.  Leaving 
a  message  found  later  by  Diaz,  Alarcon  returned  to 
Colima  in  November.  Another  voyage  was  planned, 
but  prevented  by  revolt. 

After  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  his  prestige,  and 
prevent  what  he  regarded  as  Mendoza's  illegal  inter- 
ference with  his  plans,  Cortes  went  to  Spain  in  1540 
to  engage  in  an  equally  fruitless  struggle  before  the 
throne.  Another  explorer  however  appeared,  in  the 
person  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  governor  of  Guatemala, 
who  came  up  to  Colima  in  1540  with  a  fleet,  eight 
hundred  men,  and  a  license  for  discovery.  But  Men- 
doza, instead  of  quarrelling  with  Alvamdo,  formed  a 
partnership  with  him. 

A  revolt  of  eastern  Jalisco  tribes,  known  as  the 
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Mixton  War,  interrupted  all  plans  of  exploration. 
Many  reforms  had  been  introduced  since  Guzman's 
time,  but  too  late.  Incited  by  sorcerers  on  the  north- 
ern frontiers  to  avenge  past  wrongs  and  regain  their 
independence,  the  natives  killed  their  encomenderos, 
abandoned  their  towns,  and  took  refuge  on  fortified 
neiloleSf  believed  to  be  impregnable,  the  strongest 
Deiug  those  of  Mixton  and  Nochistlan.  At  the  end 
of  1540  Guadalajara,  already  moved  to  Tacotlan  Val- 
ley, was  the  only  place  held  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
that  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  Alvarado  came  to 
the  rescue  from  the  coast,  but  rashly  attacking  No- 
chistlan, he  was  defeated  and  killed  in  July  1541. 
Soon  Guadalajara  was  attacked,  but  after  a  great 
battle,  in  which  fifteen  thousand  natives  were  slain, 
the  town  was  saved  to  be  transferred  at  once  to  its 
modern  site.  Mendoza  was  troubled  for  the  safety 
not  only  of  Nueva  Galicia,  but  of  all  New  Spain;  and 
he  marched  north  with  a  large  army.  In  a  short  but 
vigorous  campaign  he  captured  the  penoles,  one  after 
another,  even  to  that  of  Mixton,  by  siege,  by  assault, 
by  stratagem,  or  by  the  treachery  of  the  defenders, 
returning  to  ^lexico  in  1542.  Thousands  of  natives 
were  killed  in  battle;  thousands  cast  themselves  from 
the  cliffs  and  perished;  thousands  were  enslaved.  Many 
escaped  to  the  sierras  of  Nayarit  and  Zacatecas;  but 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  was  broken  forever. 

There  is  little  more  that  need  be  said  of  Nueva  Ga- 
licia hero.  It  was  explored  and  conquered.  The  audi- 
oncia  wiis  established  at  Compost ela  in  1548, and  moved 
with  the  capital  to  Guadalajara  in  1 56 1.  A  bishopric 
was  erected  in  1544.  The  reliofious  orders  founded 
missions.  Aofriculture  and  stock-raisinix  made  some 
proji^ross.  New  towns  wore  built.  Rich  mines  were 
worked,  especially  in  Zacatecas,  whore  the  town  of 
that  name  was  founded  in  1548.  Those  mines  caused 
the  rest  of  Nueva  (iJalicia  to  be  well  \u^\\  depopulated 
at  tirst.aiul  woro  thomsolvos  almost  alandoned  Kd'ore 
1600  in  oonso'viiKMKo  o,*  a  rush  to  new  mines  in  the 
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region  of  Nombre  de  Dios.     Some  exploring  parties 
reached  Durango,  Chihuahua,  and  Sinaloa. 

Ibarra,  the  leader  in  inland  explorations  northward, 
was  made  governor  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  a  new  province 
formed  about  1560  of  all  territory  above  the  modern 
Jalisco  and  Zacatecas  Une.  Nombre  de  Dios  was 
founded  in  1558;  Durango,  or  Guadiana,  as  capital,  in 
1563.  Before  1 565  there  were  flourishing  settlements 
in  San  Bartolomd  Valley  of  southern  Chihuahua. 
Ibarra  also  crossed  the  sierra  to  Sinaloa  and  Sonora, 
founding  San  Juan  Bautista  on  the  Suaqui  or  Fuerte, 
about  1564;  and  refounding  San  Sebastian  de  Cha- 
metla,  where  rich  mines  were  found.  San  Juan  was 
soon  abandoned;  but  five  settlers  remained  on  the 
Rio  de  Sinaloa  as  a  nucleus  of  San  Felipe,  the  modern 
Sinaloa.  Indian  campaigns  of  1584-9  left  a  few  new 
settlers  for  San  Felipe. 

Before  1590  the  Franciscans  had  eight  or  nine  mis- 
sions in  Durango  and  Chihuahua.  When  the  Jesuits 
undertook  northern  conversion  in  1590,  fathers  Tapia 
and  Perez,  and  soon  six  more,  came  to  San  Felipe  de 
Sinaloa  and  began  work  on  the  rivers  Petatlan  and 
Mocorito.  They  had  twenty  pueblos  and  four  thou- 
sand converts  before  1600.  Father  Tapia  reached 
the  Rio  Fuerte  and  the  mountains  of  Topia,  but  was 
martyred  in  1594;  yet  missions  were  founded  in  Topia 
in  1600,  where  the  mining  towns  of  San  Andrds  and 
San  HipiSUto  already  existed.  San  Fehpe  had  become 
a  kind  of  presidio  in  1596,  under  Captain  Diaz.  East 
of  the  mountains  the  Jesuits  also  began  work  among 
the  Tepehuanes  at  Zape  and  Santa  Catalina,  and  at 
Santa  Maria  de  Parras  m  the  lake  region  of  Coahuila. 
Saltillo  was  founded  in  1586;  and  about  1598  the  town 
of  Parras  was  built  in  connection  with  the  Jesuit 
mission  there. 

New  Mexico  was  revisited  and  finally  occupied 
before  1600.  In  1581  Rodriguez  with  two  other 
Franciscans  and  a  few  soldiers  went  from  San  Bar- 
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toloiiid  down  the  Conclios  and  up  the  Rio  del  Norte 
to  the  land  of  the  Tiguas,  Coronado's  Tiguex.  The 
soldiers  soon  returned,  but  the  friars  remained  to  be 
killed.  In  1582-3  Espejo  with  a  strong  force  went 
in  search  of  Rodriguez,  learning  at  Puara,  near 
Sandia,  of  the  friars'  fate  and  of  Coronado's  former 
ravages  in  that  region.  Espejo  explored  eastward  to 
the  buffalo  plains,  northward  to  Cia  and  Galisteo,  and 
westward  to  Zuiii  and  the  region  of  the  modern  Pres- 
cott,  returning  by  way  of  the  Rio  Pecos.  In  1590-1 
Castaflo  de  Sosa  went  up  the  Pecos  and  across  to  the 
Pueblo  towns  of  the  Rio  Grande  with  a  colony  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  men,  women,  and  children. 
After  receiving  the  submission  of  thirty-three  towns, 
he  was  carried  back  to  Mexico  in  chains  by  Captain 
Morlete,  on  the  chai-ge  of  having  made  an  illegal 
cntradity  or  expedition.  About  1595  Bonilla  and 
Humana,  sent  out  ai^fainst  rebellious  Indians,  marched 
without  license  to  New  Mexico  and  sought  Quivira 
in  the  north-eastern  plains.  Humana  murdered  his 
chief  and  was  himself  killed  with  most  of  his  party  by 
the  natives.  In  1595  the  viceroy  made  a  contract 
iov  the  ct>ni{uest  of  New  ^lexico  with  Onate,  who  as 
governor  and  captain-gonoral  left  ^lexico  with  a  large 
force  of  soldiers  and  (*olonists  in  1596.  Vexatious 
compHcations  hindered  Ouate  s  progress  and  exhausted 
his  funds,  so  that  it  was  not  until  1598  that  he  entered 
the  promised  land.  San  Juan  was  made  the  capital; 
all  the  towns  submitted;  the  Fi^anciscans  were  sta- 
tioned in  six  nations;  Oiiate  visited  Zuni;  and  the 
ivhellious  warriors  of  the  Aeoma  peiiol  were  conquered 
in  a  series  of  hard-fought  battles,  all  before  the  sum- 
mer of  1599. 

Lot  us  return  to  the  coast  and  to  an  earlier  date, 
sinoo  the  connection  between  maritime  exploration 
ixnd  inland  progress  is  very  slight.  Mondoza  at  the 
close  of  the  Mixton  war  in  154i!,  thoui^h  not  encour- 
aged  by  the  results  of  past  eflorts,  had  a  tlt^t  on  his 
hands,  and  one  route  of  exploration  yet  open  and 
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promising,  that  up  the  outer  coast  of  the  peninsula. 
Therefore  Cabrillo  sailed  from  Natividad  with  two 
vessels,  made  a  careful  survey,  applied  names  that  for 
the  most  part  have  not  been  retained,  passed  the  limit 
of  UUoa  s  discoveries,  and  anchored  at  San  Miguel, 
now  San  Di^o,  in  September.  Explorations  farther 
north  under  Cabrillo  and  his  successor  Ferrelo  will  be 
fully  given  in  a  later  chapter.  They  described  the 
coast  somewhat  accurately  up  to  the  region  of  Mon- 
terey, and  Ferrelo  believed  himself  to  have  reached 
the  latitude  of  44°. 

Mendoza's  efforts  on  the  coast  ended  with  Cabrillo's 
voyage;  but  fleets  crossed  the  ocean  to  the  Philip- 
pines, and  in  1565  Urdaneta  for  the  first  time  re- 
crossed  the  Pacific,  discovering  the  northern  route 
followed  for  two  centuries  by  the  Manila  galleons.  Of 
discoveries  by  these  vessels  little  is  known;  but  they 
gave  a  good  idea  of  the  coast  trend  up  to  Cape  Men- 
docino. Theyalso  attracted  foreign  freebooters.  Drake 
ravaged  the  southern  coasts  in  1579,  also  reaching 
latitude  43'',  and  anchoring  in  a  California  port.  Gali, 
coming  by  the  northern  route  in  1584,  left  on  record 
some  slight  observations  on  the  coasts  up  to  37°. 
Cavendish  in  1586  made  a  plundering  cruise  up  as 
far  as  Mazatlan;  then  crossing  over  to  Cape  San 
Lticas  he  captured  the  treasure-ship,  and  bore  off 
across  the  Pacific.  Maldonado's  fictitious  trip  tlirough 
the  Strait  of  Anian  and  back  in  1588,  and  the  similar 
imaginary  exploits  of  Fuca  in  the  north  Pacific,  have 
no  importance  for  us  in  this  connection.  One  Spanish 
commander  of  the  many  who  came  down  the  coast 
had  orders  to  make  investigations — Cermeiion  in 
1595;  but  of  the  result  we  know  only  that  his  vessel 
was  wrecked  under  Point  Reyes. 

In  1597  Vizcaino  was  sent  to  explore  anew  and 
occupy  for  Spain  the  Californian  Isles.  He  sailed 
from  Acapulco  with  a  large  force  in  three  vessels, 
accompanied  by  four  Franciscan  friars.  His  explora- 
tions  m  the  gulf  added   but  little  to  geographical 
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knowledge;  and  the  settlement  which  he  attempted 
to  found  at  Santa  Cruz,  by  him  called  La  Paz,  was 
abandoned  after  a  few  months  from  the  inabiUty  of 
the  country  to  furnish  food,  the  departure  being 
hastened  by  a  storm  and  fire  that  destroyed  buildings 
and  stores.  Thus  close  the  annals  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

After  1600  Nueva  Galicia  has  no  history  that  can 
or  need  be  presented  in  a  rdsumd  like  this.  Except 
one  district,  Nayarit,  the  whole  province  was  in  per- 
manent subjection  to  Spanish  authority,  hostilities 
being  confined  mainly  to  robberies  on  the  line  of  travel 
from  Mexico  to  Nueva  Vizcaya.  The  president  of  the 
audiencia  at  Guadalajara  was  governor,  and  his  judi- 
cial authority  covered  all  the  north.  So  did  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Guadalajara 
until  1621,  when  Nueva  Vizcaya  was  separated;  but 
the  north-east  to  Texas  and  the  north-west  to  Cali- 
fornia were  retained.  The  Franciscans  alone  had  mis- 
sionary authority,  and  that  only  in  the  north,  all 
establishments  depending  after  1604  on  the  Zacatecan 
provincia.  Mining  was  profitably  carried  on  notwith- 
standing an  oppressive  quicksilver  monopoly  and 
frequent  migrations  to  new  discoveries.  Agriculture 
and  stock-raising  were  the  leading  industries  of  the 
limited  population.  The  country's  only  commerce 
was  the  exchange  by  overland  routes  of  grain  and 
cattle  for  supplies  needed  at  the  mines.  And  finally 
there  were  petty  local  happenings,  wholly  insufficient 
to  break  up  the  deadly  monotony  of  a  Spanish  prov- 
ince when  once  it  becomes  a  tierra  de  paz,  or  a  land 
at  peace. 

Nueva  Vizcaya  during  the  seventeenth  century 
comprised  in  a  sense  northern  Durango,  Chihuahua, 
Sinaloa,  and  Sonora,  besides  a  part  of  Coaliuila;  yet 
the  connection  between  coast  and  inland  provinces 
was  practically  very  slight,  and  common  usage  located 
Nueva  Vizcaya  east  of  the  Sierra  Madre.    A  gover- 
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nor,  and  bishop  of  Guadiana  after  1621,  resided  at 
Durango;  but  save  in  the  larger  towns  and  mining- 
camps,  the  country  was  for  the  most  part  a  tierra  ae 
guerra,  or  a  land  at  war;  the  epoch  not  one  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastic  but  rather  of  military  and  missionary  rule. 
In  general  the  whole  country  may  be  said  to  have 
been  divided  into  eight  mission  districts. 

The  Tepehuane  missions  of  Durango  prospered  from 
their  beginning  in  1594  until  the  great  revolt  of  161 G 
in  which  eight  Jesuit  priests  and  two  hundred  other 
Spaniards  lost  their  lives.  All  missions  and  mining- 
camps  were  destroyed,  and  the  capital  was  seriously 
threatened.  The  massacre  was  cruelly  avenged,  and 
the  natives  that  survived  were  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains only  to  be  slowly  drawn  back  by  missionary  zeal. 
In  1640  lost  ground  had  been  regained,  and  more, 
except  in  the  number  of  neophytes,  of  whom  there 
were  eight  hundred  in  1678,  under  four  Jesuits  in  nine 
towns,  with  a  Spanish  population  of  about  three  hun- 
dred. The  Tepehuanes  were  conquered,  except  as 
individuals  or  small  parties  occasionally  revolted  in 
resistance  to  enforced  labor  in  the  mines.  In  the 
south-eastern  or  Parras  district  all  was  peace  and 
prosperity  with  the  gentle  Laguneros,  if  we  except  an 
occasional  pestilence  or  inundation.  Over  five  thou- 
sand natives  had  been  baptized  by  1603;  the  missions 
were  secularized  in  1645;  large  accessions  of  Spanish 
and  Tlascaltec  population  were  received,  and  early  in 
the  next  century  under  Toboso  raids  and  Spanish 
oppression  all  traces  of  the  missions  had  disappeared. 

In  Topla,  or  western  Durango,  and  south-eastern 
Sinaloa,  the  Jesuits  were  at  work  with  good  success 
at  first;  but  the  miners  were  oppressive,  and  in  1601 
five  thousand  Acaxdes  took  up  arms  to  free  their 
country,  destroying  the  mining-camps  and  towns  with 
forty  churches.  Brought  once  more  into  submission 
after  a  few  months,  they  never  revolted  again,  and 
the  adjoining  tribes  were  reduced  one  by  one  until  by 
the  middle  of  the  century  the  whole  district  had  passc<  I 
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permanently  under  Spanish  and  Jesuit  control.  As 
elsewhere  subsequent  annals  are  reduced  to  statistics 
and  petty  items  of  local  record.  Fifty  thousand  natives 
had  been  converted  before  1644,  when  eight  mission- 
aries were  serving  in  16  churches.  In  1678  there  were 
1400  neophytes  in  38  towns  under  the  care  of  ten  mis- 
sionaries, with  a  Spanish  population,  in  mining-camps 
chiefly,  which  may  be  estimated  at  500. 

The  Tarahumara  district  adjoined  that  of  the  Tepe- 
huanes  on  the  north,  in  northern  Durango  and  the 
mountains  of  southern  and  western  Chihuahua.  At 
Parral  a  Spanish  settlement  was  founded  in  1631; 
and  about  the  same  time  the  Jesuits  in  their  northern 
tours  obtained  four  or  five  hundred  Tarahumares, 
and  with  them  founded  two  towns,  San  Miguel  de  las 
Bocas  and  San  Gabriel,  just  south  of  the  modern  line 
of  Durango;  but  there  were  no  regular  missions  in 
Tarahumara  until  1639-40,  when  fathers  Figueroa 
and  Pascual  came  and  founded  San  Felipe  and  San 
Ger6nimo  Huexotitlan  on  or  near  the  Rio  Conchos 
below  Balleza.  In  1648  there  were  eight  pueblos  and 
four  missionaries,  when  war  broke  out,  mainly  in  con- 
sequence of  oppressions  by  Spaniards  who  wished  to 
use  the  natives  as  laborers  in  their  mines,  looking 
with  no  favor  on  the  mission  work.  The  Tarahumares 
were  always,  as  the  Jesuits  maintained,  a  brave  and 
honorable  people,  fighting  only  in  defence  of  their 
rio^hts  or  to  avencje  wrongs.  In  this  first  instance  the 
assailants  were  gentiles,  the  plot  being  discovered  m 
time  to  keep  the  converts  loyal,  after  five  Spaniards 
and  forty  neophytes  had  been  killed.  Governor  Fa- 
jardo,  defeating  the  foe,  founded  a  town  of  Aguilar 
and  a  mission  at  the  site  of  the  modern  Concepcion. 
In  1650  the  mission  was  destroyed,  a  padre  killed, 
and  a  Spanish  force  several  times  defeated;  but 
peace  was  made  in  1651,  and  the  .martyr's  place 
was  filled.  In  the  outbreak  of  1652  mission  and 
town  were  burned,  and  not  a  Spaniard  escaped.  It 
required  the  whole  military  force  of  NuevaVizcaya 
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to  restore  submission,  the  Spaniards  being  often 
repulsed,  and  many  mission  towns  and  mining-camps 
being  repeatedly  destroyed.  For  twenty  years  from 
1652  upper  Tarahumara  was  abandoned,  but  was 
reoccupied  in  1673-8  as  far  north  as  the  Yepomera 
region,  the  limit  of  Jesuit  work  east  of  the  sierra. 
There  were  then  about  eight  thousand  Tarahumara 
converts  in  the  upper  and  lower  districts,  living  in 
forty -five  towns,  and  ministered  to  by  twelve  Jesuit 
missionaries.  The  Spanish  population,  for  the  most 
part  engaged  in  mining,  did  not  exceed  five  hundred. 
For  the  missions  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  was 
a  period  of  constant  but  not  very  rapid  decadence. 
They  were  exposed  on  the  north  and  east  to  raids 
from  the  fierce  Tobosos  and  Apaches,  and  there  were 
several  attempts  at  revolt,  the  most  serious  being  in 
1690,  when  two  Jesuits  lost  their  lives. 

North-eastern  Durango  and  eastern  Chihuahua 
formed  a  mission  district  under  the  Franciscans.  They 
had  a  much  less  favorable  field  of  labor  than  the 
Jesuits;  their  neophytes  were  inferior  in  intelligence 
to  the  Tepehuanes  and  Tarahumares,  and  their  estab- 
lishments had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  savage  raids  from 
the  north-eastern  sierras  or  Bolson  de  Mapimi.  For 
over  forty  years  the  old  convents  at  Cuencamd,  Ma- 
pimi, and  San  Bartolomt?  were  barely  kept  in  exist- 
ence; and  near  the  latter  in  the  Conchos  region  four 
new  missions  were  founded  before  1645.  Then  the 
Toboso  raids  became  so  serious  as  to  imperil  all 
Spanish  interests.  It  was  the  typical  Apache  war- 
fare of  later  times.  Not  a  camp,  mission,  hacienda, 
or  rancho  escaped  attack;  only  Parral  and  one  or 
two  mining-camps  escaped  destruction.  The  soldiers 
were  victorious  in  every  engagement,  but  they  could 
rarely  overtake  the  marauders.  The  Conchos  re- 
volted and  destroyed  their  five  missions,  killing  two 
friars.  At  this  time  the  presidio  of  Cerro  Gordo 
was  established,  and  the  fires  of  war  having  burned 
out  chiefly  for  want  of  fuel,  this  post  served  to  keep 
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the  southern  part  of  the  district  in  a  kind  of  order 
during  the  rest  of  the  century;  the  ruined  establish- 
ments being  gradually  reoccupied.  In  the  north  the 
Franciscans  extended  their  operations  over  a  broad 
field.  Between  16G0  and  1G70  three  or  four  missions, 
with  probably  a  small  garrison,  were  founded  in  the 
region  of  Casas  Grandes;  but  two  of  them  were  de- 
stroyed by  Apaches  before  1700.  In  1681-2,  an  estab- 
lishment having  been  formed  at  El  Paso,  several 
missions  sprang  up  in  that  region.  One  was  at  the 
coniiuence  of  the  Conchos  and  Rio  del  Nortcs  but 
was  soon  destroyed.  In  1697  a  mission  of  Nouibre 
de  Dios  was  founded  near  the  site  of  the  modern  citv 
of  Chihuahua.  All  these  northern  establishments 
maintained  but  a  precarious  existence;  and  but  for  a 
lino  of  presidios  erected  early  in  the  next  century  the 
whole  country  would  have  been  abandoned. 

Before  turning  to  the  coast  a  glance  must  be  given 
at  New  Mexico  beyond  the  limits  of  Nueva  Vizcaya. 
Here  prosperity  ceased  for  a  time  on  account  of  con- 
troversies between  Onate,  the  colonists,  and  the  Fran- 
ciscan friars.  The  latter  abandoned  the  province  in 
1601,  but  were  sent  back  to  reoccupy  the  missions. 
Onate  made  some  explorations;  Santa  F^  was  founded 
and  became  the  capital;  and  in  1608  eight  padres 
were  at  work,  having  baptized  eight  thousand  natives. 
Thirty  new  friars  came  in  1629,  and  the  next  year 
fiftv  missionaries  were  servinij  sixtv  thousand  con- 
verts  in  ninety  pueblos.  This  was  the  date  of  New 
Mexico's  highest  prosperity,  though  the  decline  wan 
very  slight  for  fifty  years,  a  period  whose  history  offers 
nothing  but  petty  Ic^cal  happenings.  But  in  1680  a 
general  revolt  occurred,  in  which  four  hundred  Span- 
iards, including  twenty -one  friars,  were  killed,  and  the 
survivors  driven  out  of  the  country.  While  the  refu- 
gees founded  El  Paso  and  did  some  missionary  work 
in  that  reofion,  the  New  Mexicans  fought  amon^j  them- 
selves  and  tlirew  away  their  chances  for  continued 
independence.     After  several  unsuccessful  efforts  by 
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different  leaders,  Governor  Vargas  reconquered  the 
province  after  many  a  hard-fought  battle  in  1693-4; 
but  two  years  later  a  new  revolt  occurred,  in  which 
five  missionaries  and  twenty  other  Spaniards  were 
killed,  and  the  year  1696  may  be  regarded  as  the  date 
of  New  Mexico's  permanent  submission  to  Spanish 
authority.  The  western  towns  were  still  independent; 
but  except  the  Moquis  all  renewed  their  allegiance 
before  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  coast  districts  were  Sinaloa,  extending  as  far 
north  as  the  Yaqui  River;  Sonora,  embracing  the 
region  of  Arizpe  and  Tepoca;  and  Pimerfa,  stretch- 
ing to  the  Gila.  During  most  of  the  century  all 
this  territory  was  under  a  military  commandant  at 
San  Felipe  de  Sinaloa;  and  this  office  wa§  held  for 
nearly  thirty  years  by  Captain  Hurdaide,  who  was 
popular  with  the  missionaries,  and  a  terror  to  the 
natives.  His  term  of  office  was  a  continuous  cam- 
paign for  the  conquest  of  new  tribes  or  the  suppres- 
sion of  local  revolts.  In  1600  five  Jesuits  had  founded 
eight  missions,  with  thirteen  towns,  on  and  near  the 
rivers  Sinaloa  and  Mocorito.  Very  rapidly  was  the 
conquest,  spiritual  and  military,  pushed  northward  by 
the  priests  and  soldiers  working  in  perfect  accord.  The 
fierce  Suaquis,  Tehuecos,  and  Sinaloas  of  the  Rio  Tam- 
otchala,  or  Fuerte,  having  been  properly  chastised  by 
Hurdaide,  became  Christian  in  1 604-7.  Fort  Montes- 
claros  was  founded  in  1 6 1 0  on  the  river,  therefore  still 
called  Fuerte.  The  Mayos,  friendly  from  the  first,  re- 
ceived padres  in  1 6 1 3,  and  never  revolted.  The  Yaquis, 
who  after  defeating  the  Spaniards  in  three  campaigns 
had  voluntarily  submitted  about  1610,  received  Father 
Ribas  in  1617,  and  were  soon  converted.  In  1621 
missions  were  founded  among  the  Chinipas  on  the 
Tarahumara  frontier;  and  the  work  was  extended 
up  the  Yaqui  to  the  Sahuaripa  region.  There  were 
now  thirty-four  Jesuits  at  work  in  this  field ;  and  the 
northern  missions,  in  what  is  now  Sonora,  were  formed 
into  a  new  district  of  San  Ignacio.     Captain  Hur- 
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daide  died  about  J62G;  and  during  the  rule  of  his 
successor  the  ouly  eveut  to  be  noted  was  the  revolt 
in  the  Chinipas  district  in  1631-2,  when  two  Jesuits 
were  killed,  and  the  missions  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Father  Pascual  had  labored  in  this  field  with  great 
success  for  years,  forming  three  towns  of  Chinipas, 
Varohios,  and  Guazdpares.  A  chief  of  the  latter  was 
at  the  head  of  the  revolt,  gaining  adherents  from  the 
Varohios,  while  the  Chinipas  remained  faithful  and 
tried  to  protect  their  missionary.  Father  Martinez 
came  to  join  Pascual  in  1632,  and  the  two  were  killed 
a  week  later  after  their  house  and  church  had  been 
burned,  brutal  indignities  being  offered  t^  their  bodies. 
Fifteen  neophytes  perished  with  their  martyred  mas- 
ters. Making  a  raid  into  the  mountains  Captain 
Perea  killed  many  rebels,  and  new  missionaries  were 
sent  to  the  country;  but  it  was  finally  decided  to 
abandon  this  field;  and  the  faithful  converts  were 
removed  to  the  towns  of  the  Sinaloas. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  century  the  Sinaloa 
missions  have  no  annals  save  such  as  are  statistical 
and  purely  local.  The  submission  of  the  natives  was 
complete  and  permanent,  and  affairs  fell  into  the 
inevitable  routine.  In  1678  there  were  in  the  dis- 
trict of  San  Felipe  y  Santiago,  corresponding  nearly 
to  the  modern  Sinaloa  above  Culiacan,  nine  missions, 
with  23  pueblos,  10,000  neophytes,  and  nine  mission- 
aries. The  northern  district  of  San  Ignacio  de  Yaqui, 
under  the  same  jurisdiction  but  in  modern  times  a 
part  of  Sonora,  had  10  missions,  23  pueblos,  10  padres, 
and  24,000  converts.  There  had  already  been  a  large 
decrease  in  the  neophyte  population.  The  military 
force  was  a  garrison  of  40  soldiers  at  San  Felipe,  and 
one  of  60  men  at  Fort  Montesclaros.  The  Spanish 
population,  exclusive  of  soldiers  and  military  officers, 
was  less  than  500. 

The  modern  Sonora  includes  the  three  ancient  prov- 
inces of  Sonora,  Ostimuri,  and  Pimeria;  but  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  name  Sonora  was  properly 
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that  of  the  valley  in  which  Arizpe,  Ures,  and  Her- 
mosillo  now  stand.  The  name  was  sometimes  extended 
for  a  long  distance  over  adjoining  regions,  especially 
northward;  but  never  covered  the  Yaqui  missions  or 
Ostimuri  in  the  south.  Missionary  work  was  begun 
in  the  Sonora  Valley  by  Father  Castano  in  1G38, 
near  the  site  of  the  old  and  ill-fated  San  Ger6nimo. 
The  Opatas  never  gave  any  trouble;  and  in  1G39  the 
new^  district  of  San  Francisco  Javier  de  Son  jra  was 
formed  with  five  mission  partidos.  In  1641  Governor 
Perea  obtained  a  division  of  the  government,  was 
made  ruler  of  all  the  country  north  of  the  Yaqui 
towns,  styling  his  new  province  Nueva  Andalucia 
and  his  capital  San  Juan  Bautista.  In  consequence 
of  a  quarrel  with  the  Jesuits,  he  tried  to  put  the 
Franciscans  in  charge;  but  this  was  a  failure,  and  the 
new  government  came  to  an  end  in  four  years;  though 
a  garrison  remained  at  San  Juan.  In  1753  seven 
Jesuits  were  serving  twenty-five  thousand  converts  in 
twenty-three  towns.  In  1G78  the  new  district  of  San 
Francisco  de  Borja  was  formed  of  the  missions  south 
and  west  of  Opozura;  and  the  two  consisted  of  eigh- 
teen missions  with  forty-nine  pueblos  and  about  twenty 
thousand  neophytes.  Ten  years  later  there  were 
three  districts,  the  new  one  of  Santos  Mdrtires  de 
Japon  extending  northward  from  Batuco  and  Nacori 
The  Chinipas  missions,  which  had  been  reoccupied  iu 
1676,  were  now  part  of  the  Sonora  district,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  century  were  in  a  most  flourishing  <'.on- 
(lition,  under  Padre  Salvatierra  and  his  associates, 
thoufrh  to  some  extent  involved  in  the  troubles,  with 
eastern  tribes. 

Father  Kino  in  1687  founded  the  mission  of  jJolores 
on  the  head-waters  of  the  Rio  de  San  Miguel,  and 
thus  began  the  conquest  of  Pimerfa,  through  which 
Kino  hoped  to  reach  northern  California.  By  1690 
he  had  missions  at  San  Ignacio,  Imuris,  and  ilemedios. 
The  Pimas  were  docile,  intelligent,  and  eager  for  con- 
version;   but  Kino  could  neither  obtain  the  needed 
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priei^ts,  nor  convince  the  military  authorities  that  the 
Pimas  were  not  concerned  in  tlie  constant  raids  of  the 
savages.  In  1G91  with  Salvatierra  he  reached  the 
modern  Arizona  Kne;  and  later,  either  alone  or  with 
such  priests  as  he  could  induce  to  go  with  him,  he 
explored  the  country  repeatedly  to  the  Gila  and  gulf 
coast,  first  reaching  the  latter  in  1693  and  the  former 
in  1694.  Three  missionaries  having  been  obtained, 
Tubutama  and  Caborca  were  founded;  but  all  were 
destroyed  in  the  great  revolt  of  1695,  one  of  the  friars 
being  killed.  Two  years  later  they  had  been  rebuilt 
and  Suamca  added.  By  1700  Kino,  sometimes  with 
a  military  escort,  had  made  six  entradas,  or  excursions, 
to  the  Gila,  some  of  them  by  the  eastern  route  via 
Bac,  and  others  by  the  coast  or  Sonoita.  In  1700  he 
first  reached  the  Colorado  junction.  But  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  all  his  schemes  for  establishing  missions 
in  the  north.  The  Rio  San  Ignacio  w^as  the  northern 
frontier,  not  only  of  missionary  establishments  but  of 
all  Spanish  occupation  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

In  1693  Sonora  and  all  the  north  had  been  sepa- 
rated pi-actically,  perhaps  formally,  from  Sinaloa;  and 
Jironza  as  capitan-gobernador  came  with  his  'flying 
company'  of  fifty  men  to  protect  the  frontier,  his  cap- 
ital being  still  at  San  Juan.  The  next  seven  years 
were  spent  in  almost  constant  warfare  against  raiding 
Apaches  and  other  savage  bands  of  the  north-east.  A 
garrison  was  stationed  at  Fronteras,  or  Corodeguachi, 
which  in  campaigns  often  acted  in  union  with  the 
presidial  force  at  Janos  in  Chihuahua,  and  was  often 
aided  besides  by  the  Pimas,  whose  mission  towns  were 
a  favorite  object  of  the  raids  for  plunder. 

Finally  the  maritime  annals  and  coast  exploration 
of  the  century,  terminating  in  the  occupation  of  Baja 
California,  demand  our  notice.  In  1602  Sebastian 
Vizcaino  sailed  from  Acapulco  on  a  voyage  of  explora- 
tion which  will  be  fully  described  later  in  this  volume. 
For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  Father  Ascension's 
diary  (^f  this  voyage  was  the  source  of  all  information 
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extant  respecting  the  western  coast  up  to  latitude  40**. 
Vizcaino's  vojrage  was  the  end  of  outer-coast  naviga- 
tion, subsequent  efforts  being  directed  exclusively  to 
the  gulf  and  peninsula,  though  Monterey  figured  on 
paper  in  many  of  the  schemes  proposed.  The  Spanish 
crown  was  chary  of  incurring  expense ;  without  money 
the  enthusiasm  of  neither  navigators  nor  friars  could 
be  utilized;  and  the  pearls  of  the  gulf  furnished  the 
only  incentive  to  action.  A  mere  catalogue  of  suc- 
cessive enterprises  must  suffice  here. 

Schemes  to  occupy  Monterey  in  1607-8  resulted  in 
nothing.  In  1615  Cardona  and  Iturbe  went  up  the 
gulf  to  latitude  34°  as  they  reckoned  it,  saw  the  strait 
that  made  California  an  island,  and  landed  at  several 
points  on  that  supposed  island  and  the  main.  Re- 
turning, they  were  captured  by  the  Dutch  pichilingucs. 
These  were  Spilberg's  freebooters,  who  vainly  sought 
to  intercept  the  galleon,  and  had  a  fight  with  Spaniards 
on  the  Colima  coast.  Lezama  began  to  build  a  vessel 
near  San  Bias,  in  1627,  for  the  gulf;  and  Ortega,  com- 
peting it,  made  a  pearl  voyage  in  1632.  He  repeated 
;he  trip  in  1633-4,  founding  a  colony  at  La  Paz. 
Many  natives  were  baptized;  some  inland  explora- 
tions were  made,  and  all  went  well  for  several  months, 
until  food  was  exhausted.  Then  this  third  attempt  at 
settlement  was  added  to  the  failures  of  Cortes  and 
Vizcaino.  There  were,  doubtless,  unrecorded  and  un- 
authorized pearl-seeking  voyages  in  those  times.  Car- 
bonel's  expedition  made  by  Ortega's  pilot  in  1636  was 
an  utter  failure.  It  was  in  1640  that  Fonte  sailed 
through  the  net- work  of  straits,  lakes,  and  rivers  in 
the  northern  continent  until  he  met  a  Boston  ship 
from  the  Atlantic  I  Canas  by  the  viceroy's  orders 
crossed  over  from  Sinaloa  and  explored  the  California 
coast  for  some  forty  leagues  in  1642,  accompanied  by 
the  Jesuit  priest,  Cortds.  Casanate's  operations  were 
in  1643-8;  but  after  great  expense  and  much  ill-luck 
the  only  results  were  a  cruise  about  San  LiScas  by 
Barriga  in  the  former  year,  and  in  the  latter  a  vain 
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search  for  a  colony  site.  For  twenty  years  nothing 
was  attempted,  and  then  Piiiadero  obtained  a  com- 
mission to  reduce  California  as  a  pretext  for  one  or 
two  profitable  pearl-seeking  trips  in  1667.  Lucenilla's 
expedition  in  1668  was  not  unlike  the  preceding, 
though  he  had  two  Franciscans  on  his  ship,  who 
attempted  conversion  at  La  Paz  and  at  the  cape. 
After  fruitless  negotiations  with  other  persons  the 
viceroy  made  a  contract  for  the  settlement  of  Cali- 
fornia with  Otondo,  who  was  accompanied  by  Father 
Kino  and  two  other  Jesuits,  sailing  from  Chacala  with 
a  hundred  persons  in  1683.  The  province  was  now 
formally  called  Californias  and  the  locality  of  the 
colony  La  Paz.  Some  progress  was  made  at  first; 
but  presently  the  men,  panic-stricken  by  reason  of 
Indian  troubles,  insisted  on  abandoning  the  settle- 
ment. Otondo  came  back  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
reestablishing  the  colony  at  San  Bruno,  above  La  Paz. 
Here  it  was  maintained  with  difficulty  until  the  end 
of  1685,  when  the  enterprise  was  given  up  in  disgust. 
The  Jesuits  foreseeing  the  result  had  baptized  none 
but  dying  Indians.  The  barren  peninsula  was  wholly 
unsuited  for  colonization.  In  1685  the  British  free- 
booter Swan  made  an  unfortunate  cruise  along  the 
coast,  failing  to  capture  the  galleon,  and  losing  fifty 
men  who  were  killed  by  Spaniards  on  the  Rio  Tololot- 
lan.  Only  one  other  expedition,  that  of  Itamarra  in 
1694,  is  recorded,  but  very  vaguely,  before  the  final 
occupation  of  the  peninsula. 

The  country  offered  absolutely  no  inducements  to 
settlers;  and  a  military  occupation,  entailing  constant 
expense  without  corresponding  advantages,  did  not 
accord  with  the  Spanish  system  of  conquest.  Only 
by  a  band  of  zealous  missionaries,  protected  by  a 
small  military  guard,  with  supplies  assured  from 
abroad  for  years,  could  this  reduction  be  efltected. 
The  Jesuits  understood  this,  and  when  the  govern- 
ment had  been  taught  by  repeated  failures  to  un- 
derstand  it   also,  the  necessary   arrangements  were 
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concluded  by  Salvatierra  and  Kino;  and  in  1697  a 
mission  was  founded  at  Loreto,  just  below  the  San 
Bruno  of  Ortega.  Difficulties  were  formidable  at 
first  and  for  a  long  time;  the  savages  were  stupid 
and  often  hostile;  the  guard  was  small;  vessels  came 
irregularly  with  supplies,  and  authorities  in  Mexico 
generally  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  appeals  for  aid.  Sal- 
vatierra and  Piccolo,  however,  never  lost  courage  in 
the  darkest  days,  and  before  1700  they  had  two  mis- 
sions and  a  guard  of  thirty  men. 

Eighteenth  century  annals  of  Nueva  Viscaya  and 
the  adjoining  regions,  so  far  as  they  precede  the  occu- 
pation of  Alta  California  in  1769,  may  be  presented 
with  enough  of  detail  for  the  present  purpose  very 
briefly;  for  throughout  those  broad  territories  affairs 
had  fallen  into  the  monotonous  routine  of  peace  in 
the  south,  of  war  in  the  north,  that  was  to  character- 
ize them  as  long  as  Spanish  domination  should  last, 
and  in  many  respects  longer.  To  Nueva  Galicia  as  a 
tierra  de  paz  may  be  added  in  these  times  Sinaloa 
and  Durango  to  the  north.  The  era  of  conquest,  as 
in  a  great  measure  of  missionary  labor,  was  past. 
The  authority  of  the  audiencia  and  civil  governoi-s 
was  everywhere  respected.  Curates  under  the  bish- 
ops were  in  control  of  spiritual  affairs  in  all  the  larger 
settlements.  Mining  was  the  leading  industry,  feebly 
supplemented  by  stock-raising  and  agriculture.  Mioor 
political  and  ecclesiastical  controversies,  the  succes- 
sion of  provincial  and  subordinate  officials,  fragmen- 
tary statistics  of  mining  and  other  industries,  and 
petty  local  happenings  of  non-progressive  localities 
furnish  but  slight  basis  for  an  instructive  rt^sum^, 
even  if  such  sreneral  review^  were  called  for  here. 

There  was,  however,  one  exception  to  the  unevent- 
ful monotony  of  Nueva  Galicia  affairs  during  this 
period,  which  should  be  noticed  here — the  conquest 
of  Nayarit.  This  mountainous  and  almost  inaccessi- 
ble region  of  northern  Jalisco,  near  the  frontiers  of 
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Sinaloa,  Durango,  and  Zacatecas  had  been  the  last 
refuge  of  aboriginal  paganism.  Here  the  bold  moun- 
taineers, Nayarits,  Coras,  and  Tecualmes,  maintained 
their  independence  of  all  Spanish  or  Christian  control 
till  1721.  It  was  these  tribes  or  adjoining  ones  directly 
or  indirectly  supported  by  them,  that  caused  all  Ind- 
ian troubles  of  the  century  in  Nucva  Galicia.  No 
white  man,  whether  soldier  or  friar,  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  narrow  pass  that  led  to  the  stronghold  of 
the  Gran  Nayar.  A  long  series  of  attempts  at  peace- 
ful conquest  resulted  in  failure;  and  the  difficulties 
of  forcible  entry  were  greatly  exaggerated  at  the  time, 
and  still  more  at  a  later  period  by  Jesuit  chroniclers 
who  sought  to  magnify  the  obstacles  overcome  by 
their  order.  The  Nayarits  made  a  brave  but  fruitless 
resistance,  and  their  stronghold  foil  before  the  first 
determined  and  protracted  campaign  of  the  invaders 
in  1721-2.  In  1725  the  visitador  or  inspector  found 
about  four  thousand  natives  living  submissively  in  ten 
villages;  and  in  1767  seven  Jesuits  were  serving  in  as 
many  Nayarit  missions. 

North  of  Nueva  Gahcia,  as  I  have  remarked,  Du- 
rango and  Sinaloa  require  no  special  notice  here.  The 
provinces  at  whose  annals  a  glance  must  be  given,  are 
New  Mexico;  Chihuahua,  or  the  northern  portion  of 
Nueva  Viscaya  proper;  Sonora,  including  the  lower 
and  upper  Pimerfa;  and  the  peninsula  of  Baja  Cali- 
fornia. All  this  region,  though  in  its  industries  and 
some  other  phases  of  its  annals  very  similar  to  the 
southern  provinces,  was  for  the  most  part  still  a  tierra 
de  guerray  or  land  of  war,  always  exposed  to  the  raids 
of  savage  gentiles,  and  often  to  the  revolts  of  Chris- 
tian converts.  The  rule  was  military  rather  than 
civil,  missionary  rather  than  ecclesiastic,  save  in  a  few 
of  the  larger  towns. 

New  Mexico  from  1700  to  1769  was  an  isolated 
community  of  neophytes,  Franciscan  missionaries, 
Spanish  soldiers,  and  settlers,  struggling,  not  very 
zealously,  ior  a  hare  existence.     Each  of  these  classes 
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was  slightly  reenforced  during  the  period;  and  aid, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  agricultural  implements,  came 
from  time  to  time  for  the  settlers,  as  aid  a  salary  for 
the  friars,  from  Mexico.  A  few  mines  were  opened  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  country ;  but  about  them,  as  about 
the  agricultural  and  stock-raising  industries  which  fur- 
nished the  means  of  provincial  subsistence,  very  little  is 
known.  Trade  between  the  different  towns,  as  with 
outside  gentile  tribes  and  with  merchants  who  brought 
in  caravans  from  the  far  south  needed  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture,  was  generally  flourishing  in  a  small  way. 
The  Pueblo  Indians  were  for  the  most  part  faithful 
converts,  though  retaining  a  fondness  for  the  rites  and 
sorceries  of  their  old  faith,  which  gave  the  mission- 
aries no  little  trouble.  All  Spanish  inhabitants,  with 
the  events  of  1680  ever  in  their  minds,  were  pecuHarly 
sensitive  to  rumors  of  impending  revolt,  which,  from 
one  direction  or  another,  were  very  frequent,  but  rarely 
well  founded.  There  were  occasional  local  troubles  in 
frontiertowns;  Zuiiiwaslonginrevolt;  and  the  Moquis, 
though  declaring  themselves  subjects  of  Spain,  stead- 
fastly refused  to  become  Christians.  The  Apaches 
were  often  troublesome  on  the  south  and  west;  as 
were  the  Yutas,  Navajos,  and  Comanches  on  the  north 
and  east — each  nation  ready  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace 
whenever  prospects  for  plunder  seemed  unfavorable. 
Rarely  did  a  year  pass  without  a  campaign  against 
one  of  these  nations,  or  an  expedition  to  the  Moqui 
towns.  Such  time  as  the  governor  could  spare  from 
Indian  campaigns  was  largely  devoted  to  political  con- 
troversies and  defence  against  charges  of  corruption 
or  incompetency.  The  governor  was  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  viceroy,  and  a  Franciscan  custodian  was 
in  charge  of  the  friars.  In  the  later  years  of  the 
period  now  under  consideration,  the  population  of 
native  Christians  was  about  ten  thousand,  in  twenty- 
five  towns  under  fifteen  friars.  Of  Spanish  and  mixed 
blood,  settlers  and  soldiers  with  their  families,  there 
were  perhaps  twenty-five  hundred  souls,  chiefly  at 
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Santa  Fd  and  Alburquerque,  but  also  scattered  to 
some  extent  on  haciendas.  Two  or  three  curates  under 
the  bishop  of  Durango  attended  to  their  spiritual 
needs. 

Chihuahua  during  this  period,  as  before  and  later, 
was  exposed  to  never  ending  raids  from  the  nmrder- 
ous  Apaches,  which  for  the  most  part  prevented  all 
permanent  progress.  Though  the  savages  from  the 
JBolson  de  Mapimi  were  again  troublesome  at  first,  yet 
the  mining  settlements  of  San  Bartolomd  Valley  in  the 
south  counted  a  Spanish  population  of  over  four  thou- 
sand in  17G6.  Near  Nombre  de  Dies,  the  rich  mines 
of  Santa  Eulalia  were  discovered,  and  here  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century  the  Ileal  de  San  Felipe,  or  Chi- 
huahua, sprang  into  existence.  The  new  town  grew 
rapidly  for  a  time,  but  in  1766  the  population  had  de- 
creased to  four  hundred  families.  Aline  of  half  a  dozen 
presidios,  or  military  posts,  was  established  before  1720 
in  the  north  as  far  as  Janos  and  Paso  del  Norte ;  and 
these  posts,  some  of  them  being  moved  from  time  to 
time  according  to  need,  kept  the  province  from  utter 
ruin,  though  there  was  hardly  a  mission,  hacienda,  or 
real  de  minas  that  was  not  at  one  time  or  another 
abandoned.  The  Franciscans  continued  their  struggle 
against  paganism,  and  in  1714  founded  six  new  mis- 
sions at  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Conchos  and  Rio 
Grande,  which,  however,  had  to  be  abandoned  within 
ten  yeai*s.  In  the  Spanish  settlements  curates  relieved 
the  friars,  and  the  missions  of  the  region  about  Paso 
del  Norte  were  secularized  in  1756  only  to  be  restored 
to  the  missionaries  for  a  time  in  later  years.  Also  in 
1756  the  Jesuit  missions  of  the  Tepehuane  and  Baja 
Tarahumara  districts  were  secularized.  These  missions 
and  those  of  Alta  Tarahumara  liad  been  constantly 
declining.  Their  troubles  and  those  of  their  Jesuit 
directors  at  the  hands  of  savage  invaders,  revolting 
neophytes,  Spanish  settlers  and  miners,  and  secular 
officials,  were  in  every  essential  respect  similar  to  those 
of  the  Sonora  establislii:i(  iits  to  be  noticed  presently. 
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The  Jesuits  were  succeeded  in  1767  by  eighteen  Fran- 
ciscans from  Zacatecas. 

Sinaloa  and  southern  Sonora  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury present  little  or  nothing  of  importance  to  our 
fmrpose.  In  the  extreme  north,  Kino  continues  to 
abor  as  before  with  like  discouraging  results  till  his 
death  in  1711.  No  missionaries  can  be  obtained  for 
the  north;  his  only  permanent  associates  in  Pimerfa 
Alta  are  Campos  and  Velarde.  Military  authorities 
still  distrust  the  Pimas,  or  pretend  to  distrust  them; 
but  the  Jesuits  believe  these  officials  are  really  in 
league  with  the  miners  and  settlers  to  oppose  the 
mission  work,  desiring  the  hostility  of  the  natives 
that  they  may  be  enslaved  and  plundered ;  at  any  rate 
a  never  ending  controversy  ensues.  After  Kino's  death 
there  is  no  change  for  the  better;  and  no  increase  of 
missionaries  until  1730.  Father  Campos  makes  several 
tours  to  the  gulf  coast,  but  communication  with  the 
north  becomes  less  and  less  frequent;  and  Apache 
raids  are  of  constant  occurrence.  The  Spanish  popu- 
lation of  Pimeria  in  1730  is  about  three  hundred. 
The  soldiers  are  said  to  give  more  attention  to  mining 
than  to  their  proper  duty  of  protecting  the  province; 
and  an  injudicious  policy  of  non-interference  with  the 
Apaches  is  at  one  time  adopted  by  orders  from  Mexico. 
In  1731  three  new  priests  come,  and  are  assigned  to 
the  northern  missions  of  Suamca,  Guevavi,  and  San 
Javier  del  Bac  founded  at  this  time,  though  the  natives 
of  each  had  been  often  before  visited  by  the  Jesuits. 
They  are  supplied  irregularly  with  missionaries  from 
this  time.  The  names  of  Campos  and  Velarde  pres- 
ently disappear  from  the  records  to  be  replaced  by 
those  of  Sedelmair  and  Keler.  In  1736-50  these 
Jesuits  make  several  tours  to  the  Gila  region,  in  con- 
nection with  vain  projects  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Moquis  and  the  occupation  of  Northern  California. 
It  is  in  these  years,  1737-41,  that  occurs  the  famous 
mining  excitement  of  the  Bolas  de  Plata,  at  a  place 
between  Saric  and  Guevavi  called  Arizonac,  whence 
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the  name  Arizona.  The  presidio  of  Terrenate  is 
founded  about  1741.  The  Pimas  become  perhaps  as 
bad  as  they  had  been  accused  of  being  from  the  first. 
They  revolt  in  1751-2,  killing  two  priests  and  a  hun- 
dred other  Spaniards;  and  for  five  or  six  years  there 
is  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  missionaries  and 
the  government  touching  the  causes  of  the  revolt. 
But  the  presidio  of  Tubac  having  been  established, 
and  a  small  garrison  stationed  at  Altjir,  the  missions 
are  rcoccupied,  and  maintain  a  precarious  existence 
during  the  rest  of  the  Jesuit  period.  Six  priests  are 
serving  in  1767.  Near  San  Javier  del  Bac  there  is  a 
native  rancheria,  called  Tucson,  where  after  1752  a 
few  Spaniards  have  settled;  but  the  place  is  tem- 
porarily abandoned  in  1 763. 

The  Apaches  of  the  north  are  not  Sonora's  only 
savage  scourge;  but  from  1724  the  Seris,  Tepocas,  SaJ- 
ineros,  Tiburon  Islanders,  and  other  bands  of  the 
gulf  coast  above  Guaymas,  keep  the  province  in  almost 
constant  terror  by  their  ravages.  There  has  been 
some  mission  work  done  at  intervals,  by  the  Califor- 
nian  padres  chiefly,  in  the  Guaymas  region,  but  no 
permanent  missions  are  established.  The  Cerro  Prieto 
is  the  rendezvous  and  stronghold  not  only  of  the  tribes 
named,  but  at  intervals  of  the  Pimas  Bajos  and  other 
bands  of  revolting  neophytes.  The  danger  from  this 
direction  is  generally  deemed  greater  than  from  the 
Apaches,  who  are  somewhat  restrained  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Pimas  Altos.  Campaigns  to  the  Cerro 
Prieto  are  frequent,  and  generally  unsuccessful.  In 
one  of  them  in  1755  Governor  Mendoza  is  killed. 

In  1734  the  province  of  Sinaloa  y  Sonora  is  sepa- 
rated from  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  put  under  a  governor 
and  commandant  general,  whose  capital  is  nominally 
still  San  Felipe  de  Sinaloa,  but  really  San  Juan  or 
Pitic  in  Sonora.  Under  him  are  the  presidio  captains. 
Civil  affairs  are  administered  as  bcfcn-c  by  alcaldes 
mayo  res.  The  governors  time,  or  tlie  little  that  is 
left   from  the  almost  (Continuous  campaigns  against 
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northern  or  western  savages,  is  devoted  to  the  defence 
of  his  own  policy,  to  controversies  with  the  mission- 
aries, and  to  the  recommendation  of  divers  measures 
for  the  salvation  of  the  country,  few  of  which  are 
adopted  and  none  effectual.  In  1740-1  there  is  a  seri- 
ous revolt  of  the  Yaquis  and  hitherto  submissive 
Mayos.  The  presidio  of  Pitic  at  Hermosillo  is  now 
founded,  afterwards  being  transferred  for  a  time  to 
Horcasitas.  In  1745  there  are  estimated  to  be  six- 
teen hundred  Spanish  inhabitants,  possibly  men,  in 
Sinaloa,  Ostimuri,  and  Sonora,  besides  about  two 
hundred  soldiers  in  the  different  presidios.  Visitador 
General  Gallardo  in  1749  reported  the  province  to  be 
in  a  most  unprosperous  and  critical  condition.  The 
population  is  ever  shifting  with  the  finding  of  new 
mines,  not  a  single  settlement  having  over  ten  perma- 
nent Spanish  families,  though  a  regular  town  has  been 
begun  at  Horcasitas.  No  remedy  is  found  for  existing 
evfls  before  1767,  but  affairs  go  on  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  missions  share  in  the  general  misfortunes. 
Before  1730  they  had  declined  about  one  half  in 
neophyte  population  from  1678;  and  the  decUne  con- 
tinues to  the  end.  The  Jesuits  gradually  lose  much 
of  their  influence  except  over  women,  children,  and 
infirm  old  men.  Indeed  there  grows  up  against  them 
a  ver}^  bitter  popular  feeUng,  and  they  become  in- 
volved in  vexatious  controversies  with  the  author- 
ities and  gente  de  razon,  or  civilized  people,  generally. 
New-comers  are  largely  Grerman  members  of  the  com- 
pany with  less  patience  and  less  interest  in  the  mis- 
sions than  the  old  Spanish  workers;  and  all  become 
more  or  less  petulant  in  their  discouragement  under 
ever  increasing  troubles.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
[ood  men,  and  in  the  right  generally  so  far  as  the 
letails  of  particular  quarrels  are  concerned ;  but  they 
cannot  obtain  the  sine  qua  iion  of  continued  mission 
prosperity,  protection  in  trouble,  non-interference  in 
success ;  and  like  missionaries  everywhere  they  cannot 
submit  gracefully  to  the  inevitable  overthrow  of  their 
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peculiar  system.  Settlers  and  miners,  desiring  their 
lands  and  the  labor  of  their  neophytes,  preach  liberty 
to  the  natives,  foment  hatred  to  the  priests,  advocate 
secularization,  and  as  the  Jesuits  believe  even  stir 
up  revolt. 

Before  secularization  or  utter  ruin  befalls  the  Sonora 
missions,  all  of  the  Jesuit  order  are  expelled  from 
Spanish  dominions.  The  priests  had  been  waiting  for 
a  change,  and  it  comes  in  a  most  unexpected  form. 
After  months  of  confinement  at  Guaymas  they  are 
banished,  thirty-seven  in  number,  at  the  beginning  of 
1768.  Soon  the  missions  are  given  to  Franciscan 
friars,  who  like  the  Jesuits  are  faithful;  but  the 
chansre  leaves  the  several  establishments  in  no  better 
condition  than  before.  At  the  same  period  comes 
the  grand  military  expedition  of  Elizondo  under  the 
auspices  of  Galvez,  which  is  to  reduce  the  savage  foes 
of  Sonora  to  permanent  submission,  but  which  is  not 
brilliantly  successful.  Notwithstanding  the  radical 
changes  of  this  period  Sonora  affairs  proceed  much  as 
before ;  but  from  the  exhibition  of  energy  accompa- 
nying these  changes,  as  w^e  shall  see,  results  the  occu- 
pation of  Alta  California. 

^faritime  annals  of  the  period  have  no  importance 
in  this  connection,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the 
predatory  efforts  of  Dampier,  Rogers,  Shelvocke,  and 
Anson,  who  lie  in  wait  at  different  times  for  the 
Manila  ship.  On  the  peninsula  of  Baja  California 
Salvatierra  and  his  associates  labor  with  zeal  and  suc- 
cess. Gifts  from  rich  patnms,  forming  the  *  pious 
fund,'  enable  them  to  purchase  supplies  and  thus 
counteract  the  disadvantages  of  their  barren  country. 
At  the  same  time  its  barrenness  and  isolation  relieve 
them  from  much  of  the  interference  suffered  in  Sonora. 
Yet  there  are  Spaniards  who  desire  to  fish  for  pearls; 
and  there  are  others  who  believe  the  Jesuits  to  be 
engaged  secretly  in  pearl-fishing  and  thus  amassing 
great  wealth.  Indeed  there  are  few  persecutions  suf- 
rered  by  their  brethren  across  the  gulf,  which  in  a 
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modified  form  do  not  affect  them ;  while  they  endure 
many  hardships  and  privations  elsewhere  unknown. 
]\Iissions  are  founded  till  the  chain  extends  neariy  the 
whole  length  of  the  peninsula.  Salvatierra  dies  in 
1717.  In  1 7 1 8-2 1  Ugarte  builds  a  vessel  and  explores 
the  gulf  to  its  head.  The  Manila  ship  touches  occa- 
sionally after  1734;  and  this  same  year  marks  the 
beginning  of  long-continued  revolts  in  the  south,  dur- 
ing which  two  priests  are  killed.  Governor  Huidrobo 
comes  over  from  Sonora  for  a  campaign,  and  a  presidio 
is  founded  at  San  Josd  del  Cabo.  In  1742-8  an  epi- 
demic destroys  several  missions.  Father  Consag  in 
1746  and  1751  explores  both  the  gulf  and  ocean 
coasts.  About  1750  there  is  a  general  revival  in  com- 
mercial, mining,  and  pearl-fishing  industries;  but  it  is 
not  of  long  duration,  bringing  blame  also  upon  the 
Jesuits.  Save  the  praiseworthy  desire  to  improve  the 
spiritual  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  there  is  no 
encouragement  for  the  Spanish  occupation  of  this 
country.  Sixteen  Jesuits  died  in  the  country;  sixteen 
were  banished  in  1768.  Bitter  feelings  against  the 
company  in  the  North  Mexican  provinces,  or  indeed 
in  America,  Jiad  but  slight  influence  in  causing  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Spanish  dominiona 
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I  HAVE  prefixed  to  this  volume  a  list  of  authorities 
cited  in  the  History  rf  California,  which  includes  about 
four  thousand^  titles  of  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers, 
printed  documents,  articles,  and  manuscripts.  It  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  list  of  the  works  con- 
sulted and  epitomized  in  this  part  of  my  history, 
being  practically  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  existing 
material  pertiiining  to  California,  down  to  the  epoch 
of  the  discovorv  of  t^old,  and  of  all  historical  ma- 
terial  to  a  later  period.  I  am  of  course  aware  that 
a  perfectly  comi)lete  bibliographical  list  of  authorities 
on  any  topic  of  magnitutle  does  not  exist;  and  I  do  not 
pretend  that  mine  is  such  a  list;  hence  the  limitation,  a 

*  TlirniiL:hout  this  oiiapu-r  I  employ  round  numbers,  and  in  most  instances 
the  \vo;«l  'al^tiiut'  shouM  Iuj  \\w\':r.-iiff(jil  with  each  number.  The  neceMity  of 
prinilii^'  this  ^ummary  iM-ioro  the  liat  is  put  in  typ-e  prevents  absolute  accu- 
racy: yet  tlie  hiimevical  Ktatcmcnts  aie  b3'  no  n:caii.-«  mere  estimates,  but  may 
be  rc;4:aideil  as  praeticiLlIy  accni-atc,  the  Tariiition  never  e.XLeetiincr  twri  or 
three  per  cent. 
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'practically'  complete  catalogue.  Additional  research 
will  add  a  few  items  to  each,  or  most,  of  my  sub- 
divisions; and  even  now,  did  space  permit,  several 
of  them  might  be  greatly  extended,  as  will  be  pres- 
ently explained,  without  really  adding  inucli  to  the 
value  of  the  cataloofue.  As  it  stands  the  list  is  more 
complete  than  any  othei*  within  my  knowledge  relating 
to  any  state  or  territory  of  our  union,  or  indeed  to 
any  other  country  in  the  world.* 

Eespecting  each  of  the  titles  given  there  will  be 
found  somewhere  in  this  history  a  bibliographic  note 
atfordinjr  all  desirable  information  about  the  work  and 
its  author ;  so  that  if  these  notes  were  brought  together 
and  attached  in  alphabetic  order  to  the  items  of  the 
list,  the  result  would  be  a  Bibliography  of  Calif omian 
History,  to  which  w^ork  the  present  chapter  might  serve 
as  an  introduction.  In  it  I  propose  to  a  certain  extent 
to  classify  the  works  which  have  furnished  data  for 
this  and  the  following  volumes,  and  briefly  to  describe 
and  criticise  such  of  the  various  classes  and  subdi- 
visions as  may  seem  to  require  remark.  A  few  indi- 
vidual works  of  a  general  (^r  representative  nature 
may  appropriately  be  noticed  in  this  connection; 
but  as  a  rule  the  reader  must  look  elsewhere  for  such 
s[)ecial  notices.  To  the  general  reader,  as  must  be  con- 
fessed, bibliography  is  a  topic  not  the  most  fascinating; 

^So  far  as  works  on  California  are  concerned,  the  only  previous  attempt  at 
any  tiling  approaching  a  complete  list  is  Alex.  S.  Taylor's  Bibfiofjraja  Cali- 
fomica  published  in  the  Sa<Tamento  Union  of  June  "Jo,  1803,  with  additions 
in  tlie  same  jP^P^^r  of  March  13,  ISIMJ.  In  a  copy  ]»i-eserved  in  the  Library  of 
the  California  Pioneers  in  San  Francisco,  there  are  manuscript  additions  of 
still  later  date.  This  work  containeil  over  a  thousand  titles,  but  its  field  was 
the  whole  territory  from  Baja  California  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  west  of  the 
Kooky  Mountains,  only  about  one  half  of  the  works  relating  to  Alta  Califor- 
nia proper.  Dr  Taylor's  zeal  in  this  direction  was  most  commendable,  and  his 
raccess,  considering  his  extremely  limited  facilities,  was  wonderful;  yet  his 
catalogue  is  useless.  He  never  saw  one  in  live  of  the  works  he  names ;  blun- 
ders average  more  than  one  to  each  title;  he  names  many  lKX)ks  that  never 
existe<l,  others  so  inaccurately  that  tliey  cannot  be  traced,  and  yet  others 
several  times  over  under  dilicrent  titles.  His  insuflerable  pedantry  and  af- 
fectiition  of  bibliographic  jKttois  unite  with  the  typographic  enors  of  the 
newspaper  press  to  desti^oy  for  the  most  pai-t  any  merit  that  the  list  mi;;ht 
otherwise  liave.  I  have  no  doubt  there  may  l)c  a  few  of  Taylor's  items  reprc- 
eenting  books  or  documents  that  actually  exist  and  are  not  in  my  list;  but  to 
■elect  them  would  be  a  well  nigh  hoi»eless  task. 
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but  its  novelty  in  Californian  aspects  and  the  brevity 
and  comi)reliensiveness  of  its  treatment  in  this  instance 
may  perhaps  be  offered  as  (Mrcumstances  tending  to 
counteract  inherent  monotony. 

Tn  j)oint  of  time  bibhography,  Hke  the  history,  of 
Cahlbrnia  is  divided  into  two  great  periods  by  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  1 848.  I  have  some  sixteen  hun- 
dred titles  for  the  earlier  period  and  over  two  thousand 
for  the  later;  though  the  division  would  be  numerically 
nnich  less  equal  were  j)rinted  material  alone  considered. 
And  if  books  and  pamphlets  only  were  taken  into 
account,  disregarding  newspapers  and  aiticles  and  doc- 
uments in  print,  the  numbers  would  stand  two  hundred 
and  seventy  for  the  primitive,  and  more  than  a  thou- 
sand for  the  modern  epoch.  Yet  there  could  be  no 
food  reason  foi-  restricting  my  list  of  authorities  to 
>ooks;  and  its  extensi<m  to  manuscript,  documentary, 
and  periodical  material  is  entirely  legitimate,  as  will 
be  at  oiK'e  apparent  to  scholars.  Where  to  stop  in 
this  extension,  however,  and  in  the  consequent  sub- 
division of  documentary  data  is  obviously  a  point  re- 
specting which  no  two  critics  would  be  likely  to  agree. 
The  abundance  of  my  niaterial  has  put  me  beyond  the 
temptation  to  exaggerate;  and  while  some  will  doubt- 
less regret  that  in  certain  directions,  notably  that  of 
original  manuscripts,  I  have  not  multiplied  titles,  the 
ever  present  necessity  of  rigid  condensation  has  con- 
trolled my  course  in  this  matter.* 

For  the  years  preceding  1848  manuscript  author- 
ities greatly  outnumber  those  in  print,  being  1,030  out 
of  a  total  of  l,G50 ;  but  in  later  times,  the  era  of  news- 
papers and  printed  government  records,  manuscripts 
number  less  than  200,  in  a  total  of  over  2,000.  I  be- 
gin naturally  with  the  earlier  period,  and  first  give 
attention   to  printed  material. 

'  The  reader  is  reminded  also  tliiit  in  foot-notes  of  the  following  pages  are 
references  to  thousands  of  dociuiunits  in  niunuscript  and  print  that  are  not 
givrn  titles  or  nu-utioneil  sirpuratcly  iu  the  list 
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Titles  of  printed  authorities  on  this  first  of  the  two 
great  periocls  number,  as  I  have  said,  something  over 
COO,  of  which  270  are  books  or  pamphlets,  250  docu- 
ments or  articles,  and  90  periodicals  or  collections  that 
may  be  so  classed.  It  is  well,  however,  to  subdivide 
the  period  chronologically,  and  to  glance  at  the  earliest 
epoch  of  discovery,  namely,  that  preceding  1769.  U[) 
to  this  date  California  had  not  been  the  exclusive,  or 
indeed  the  chief,  topic  of  any  book ;  yet  my  list  con- 
tains 56  at  least,  which  treat  of  the  distant  province 
and  the  voyages  thereto.  The  number  might  be  con- 
siderably augmented  by  including  all  general  works, 
in  which  California  was  barely  named  at  second  hand ; 
or  in  like  manner  lessened  by  omitting  repetitions  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake's  voyage;  and  indeed  eight*  would 
suffice  to  impart  all  the  actual  knowledge  extant  at 
the  time  in  print,  the  rest  being  of  interest  mainly  by 
reason  of  their  quaint  cosmographical  conceits  or  con- 
jectures on  the  name  California.  Five  of  these  are 
general  Spanish  works  alluding  to  California  only  as  a 
part  of  Spanish  America,  one  being  a  romance  naming 
the  province  before  its  discovery.*^  Sixteen  are  de- 
scriptive cosmographical  works  of  the  old  tj^e,  to 
which  maybe  added  four  English  records  of  a  slightly 
diffi3rent  class."  Then  w^e  have  sixteen  of  the  once 
popular  collections  of  voyages  and  travels,  to  which  as 
to  the  preceding  class  additions  might  be  made  with- 
out going  out  of  n]y  library.'  And  finally  we  may 
notice  eight  works  wliich  treat  of  special  voyages — none 
of  them  actually  to  ( 'alifornia — or  the  lives  of  special 

*See  in  the  list  the  following  headings:  Cabrera  Bucdo,  Drake,  Haklnyt, 
Herrera,  Lisschoten,  Purchas,  Torqueinada,  and  Vencgas.  It  is  probable 
that  these  list  notes  will  not  W  deemed  of  any  importance  to  the  general 
reader;  but  he  can  easily  pass  them  by;  and  it  is  believed  that  their  value  to 
a  certain  class  of  students  will  more  than  pay  for  the  comparatively  little 
space  they  fill. 

^  See  Acosta,  Apo8t61icos  Afanes,  Diaz  del  Castillo,  Esplandian,  and  Villa 
Senor. 

•See  America,  Blaen,  D'Avity,  Gottfriedt,  Heylyn,  Laet,  L6w,  Luyt, 
Mercator,  Montanus,  Morelli,  Ogilbv,  Ortelius,  West  Indische  Spieghel,  and 
Wytfliet;  also  Camden,  Campbell,  Ooxc,  and  Davis. 

'  See  Aa,  Hacke,  Harris,  Sammlung,  Ramusio,  and  Voyages. 
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navigators,®  and  a  like  number  of  inipoi-tant  doeunionts 
relating  to  this  primitive  epoch,  which  wore  not  known 
in  [)rint  until  modern  times.*  As  I  have  said,  Califor- 
nia was  but  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
this  early  time;  a  few  contained  all  that  visitors  had 
revealed  of  the  coast;  while  the  rest  were  content  with 
a  most  inaccurate  and  superficial  repetition  eked  out 
with  imagination  to  form  the  wonders  of  the  Northern 
Mystery. 

The  next  sub-period  was  that  of  inland  exploration, 
of  settlement,  of  mission-founding,  of  Spanish  domina- 
tion in  California,  lasting  from  17G9  to  1824.  I  have 
about  four  hundred  titles  for  this  time;  but  the  show- 
ing of  printed  matter  is  meagre,  numbering  not  above 
sixty.  Yet  the  number  includes  three  works  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  province,  two  of  them,  Costanso's 
Diario  and  the  Monterey^  Extracto  de  Noticias,  being 
brief  but  important  records  of  the  first  expeditions 
to  San  Diego  and  Monterey,  while  the  third,  Palou's 
Vida  de  Jxtnipero  Serra^  was  destined  to  be  the 
standard  history  of  the  country  down  to  1784,  a 
most  valuable  record.  Next  in  importance  were  ten 
works  in  which  navigators  described  their  visits  to 
California  and  to  other  parts  of  the  western  coast.*® 
One  of  these  early  visitors  wrote  in  English;  two  in 
Spanish;  three  in  German;  and  four  in  French. 
Sevei'al  of  them,  notably  La  P(5rouse  and  Vancouver, 
went  far  beyond  their  own  personal  observations, 
gleaning  material  by  which  the  earliest  history  of  the 
country  became  for  the  first  time  known  to  the  world. 
To  two  of  the  voyage-narratives,  unimportant  in  them- 
selves, were  prefixed  by  competent  and  well  known 
editors,^'  extensive  summaries  of  earlier  explorations. 

'See  Bnrton,  Clnrk,  Dampier,  Hogei-n,  Shclvocko,  and  Ulloo. 

*Sce  Aeoensiou,  Cabrillo,  Curdoiia,  Dumaivuoiou,  Kvans,  Niel,  and  Sal- 
nic'itiii.  'J  hero  are  iiiaiiy  more  minor  doeuinont?*  of  this  class  relating  vaguely 
to  Californiii  in  conn<M*iii)n  witli  llic  Northern  Myntery. 

"'.''^(■o  Chaniisso,  Chorin,  Kotzelme,  Lun<XHdurir,  Lii  Pdrouito,  Marchand, 
MaiinlUi,  lioqucfciiillo,  Sutil  y  Mcxicana,  and  Vancouver. 

"  See  Fleuricu  an<l  Navancte. 
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For  the  rest  we  have  half  a  dozen  general  works  on 
America ;^^  a  Hke  number  of  Mexican  works  with 
matter  on  California  ;^^  and  as  many  collections  of 
vovaofes  and  travels.^* 

Of  Mexican  newspapers  containing  Californian  news 
during  this  period,  only  the  official  journal,  the  Gaceta 
de  Mexico,  requires  mention  here.  And  printed  docu- 
ments or  articles  are  only  seven  in  number;  though 
there  might  be  cited  very  many  documents  of  the 
Spanish  government  relating  to  or  naming  California 
simply  as  a  province  of  Mexico.  Two  essays  by  vis- 
itors are  printed  with  the  books  of  voyagers  that 
have  been  named. ^^  Captain  Shaler  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  American  visitor  whose  narrative  was 
printed  in  the  United  States;  Governor  Sola  sent  a 
report  which  was  printed  in  Mexico;  two  instructions 
for  Californians  were  put  in  type;^*  and  in  one  of  the 
Spanish  voyage-collections  appeared  an  account  of  the 
country's  history  and  condition  in  connection  w^ith 
Peninsular  affairs. ^^  Documents  of  this  period  not 
printed  until  much  later  are  some  of  them  important, 
especially  those  published  in  PaloUy  NoticiaSy  and  the 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.  There  are  nineteen  titles  of  this 
class.  ^® 

The  final  sub-period  extending  from  1824  to  1848 
may  be  divided  historically  into  that  of  Mexican  rule 
to  1846,  and  that  of  the  conquest  and  American  mili- 
tary rule  to  the  gold  discovery ;  but  bibliographically 
no  such  subdivision  is  convenient,  and  I  treat  all  as 
one  epoch.  It  claims  700  titles  in  my  list,  475  of 
which  represent  printed  matter,  and  180  books  proper. 

*'See  Alcedo,  Anquetil,  Bonnycastle,  Bumey,  Forster,  Humboldt,  and 
Baynal. 

"Arricivita,  Clavigero,  CJorWs,  Quia,  Presidios,  and  Rosi^on. 

"  Beren^er,  Kerr,  Laharpe,  Pinkerton,  Viagero  Universe,  and  Voyages. 

^^  Chamisso  and  Bollin. 

**  Galvez  and  Ulloa. 

»' California  en  1799. 

"  Altamira,  Armona,  Crespf ,  Dominguez,  Garcd^,  Hall,  Heceta,  Mangino, 
Palon,  Reglamento,  Revilla  Gigedo,  Serra,  and  Velarde. 
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First  in  importance,  with  Petit-Thouars  at  the 
head  of  the  Hst  so  far  as  history  is  concerned  and 
Coulter  at  the  foot,  are  fourteen  narratives  of  voy- 
agers, who  visited  the  coast  and  in  many  instances 
made  good  use  of  their  opportunities.  The  works  of 
Mofras  and  Wilkes  are  the  most  pretentious  of  the 
number,  but  not  the  most  valuable. ^^  To  these  should 
be  added  four  scientific  works  resulting  from  some  of 
these  voyages;*'  and  three  official  accounts  of  explor- 
ing marches  across  the  continent  in  book  form  ;^^  with 
which  we  may  appropriately  class  a  dozen  accounts  of 
California  by  foreign  visitors  or  residents,  generally  in- 
cluding a  narrative  of  the  trip  by  land  or  sea.*^  Four 
foreigners  wlio  had  never  visited  the  country  com- 
piled historical  accounts,^  one  of  which,  by  Forbes, 
has  always  enjoyed  a  merited  reputation  as  a  standard 
book.  Then  there  were  half  a  dozen  or  more  works 
on  Oregon  with  brief  mention  of  California,^*  and 
half  a  dozen  speeches  in  congress  or  elsewhere  printed 
in  pamphlet  form,  a  number  that  might  be  very 
greatly  increased  if  made  to  include  all  that  men- 
tioned California  in  connection  w^ith  the  Mexican  war 
and  the  Oregon  Question."''  To  all  of  which  titles 
from  foreign  sources  may  be  added  those  of  ten  gen- 
eral works'*^^  containing  allusions  to  our  province. 

Chief  among  works  in  Spanish  for  this  period  should 
stand  six  which,  though  with  one  exception  not  very 
important  for  history,  were  the  first  books  printed  in 
California,  most  of  them  being  entirely  unknown  until 
now.-^'     And  with  these  may  be  named  eight  other 

"Becchcy,  Belcher,  Cleveland,  Coulter,  Dana,  Duhaut-Cilly,  Huish  (not 
a  visits »r),  Kotzelme,  Uiplaec,  Mofras,  Morrell,  I*otit-Thouar8,  Ilusclienlxir- 
gcr,  Simpson,  and  Wilkes. 

^  Hinds,  liichardHon,  and  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex. — the  later  including  many  works 
by  ditl'ennt  uutlioi-s. 

-*  EiiHuy  and  Kr(5mont. 

'^  L>id\v(  11,  Bilson,  i^iscnna,  Bryant,  Famham,  HastingB,  Kelley,  Pattie, 
and  liiibiiiHOu. 

'•'^('utts,  I'dHk'si,  (4rooidu»w,  and  Hughes. 

"tVdix,  \a\\  Nicnlay,  Twiss,  etc. 

■•*  Clark,  Hall,  TlKunpHoii,  Welwtcr,  etc. 

''"'  iWyrr,  lila.^doii,  r.;irro\v.  Conibier,  D'Orbigny,  Irving,  Lafond,  Lardncr, 
Mumiy,  ami  Tytler. 

^•"  Itotica,  Figueroa,  lU'glumcnto.  Ripiddn,  Boinei-o,  and  Vallojo. 
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pamphlets,  printed  in  Mexico  on  Californian  topics.^ 
Then  there  are  sixteen  Mexican  government  docu- 
ments containing  valuable  allusions  to  California,* 
and  many  more  if  mere  mentions  be  counted;  and 
finally,  we  have  thirty-five  general  works  on  Mexico, 
with  like  information  often  of  some  value,  about  a 
dozen  of  which  are  the  writings  of  Cdrlos  Maria  Bus- 
tamante,  found  also  more  complete  in  my  library  in 
the  original  autograph  manuscript.^ 

Passing  from  books  to  documents,  the  productions 
of  the  Californian  press  merit  first  mention.  They 
are  fifty-five  in  number,  each  separately  printed.*^ 
Three  or  four  are  proclamations  of  United  States  offi- 
cials, one  is  a  commercial  paper,  one  an  advertisement, 
and  one  took  a  poetical  form ;  but  most  were  official 
documents  emanating  from  the  Hispano-Californian 
government.  Then  I  note  sixteen  Mexican  govern- 
ment documents  in  collections  or  newspapers;  and 
seven  others  of  a  semi-official  nature;^  while  there 
are  twenty-two  topic-collections  or  separate  reports, 
from  United  States  officers,  for  the  most  part  printed 
by  the  government  and  relating  to  the  conquest.^ 
Three  titles  belong  to  matter  inserted  in  the  books  of 
navigators  already  named;^  six  to  articles  or  documents 
in  the  Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voyages]^  and  twelve 
are  English  and  American  articles  in  periodicals. 
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"Carillo,  Castanares,  Fondo  Piadoso,  Garcia  Diego,  Junta  de  Fomento, 
and  San  Miguel. 

^  Under  the  lieading  *  Mexico. ' 

*°  Alanian,  Ayala,  13ennu(icz,  Bustamantc,  Cancelada,  Escndero,  Fonseca, 
Guerrero,  Iriartc,  Muhleupfordt,  Oajaca,  llejon,  Kiesgo,  Sales,  San  Miguel, 
Semblanzas,  Tliouip.son,  Unzueta,  and  Willie. 

*'  Alvara<lo,  California,  Castro,  Cliico,  Diputaoiou,  Doctrina,  Figueroa, 
Gutierrez,  Hi  jar,  Mjwun,  Micheltorena,  Plan,  Pronunciainiento,  Riley,  Shu- 
brick,  Vallcjo,  and  Zauioraiio. 

^^  Ayuntamieiito,  Compaiiia,  Decreto,  Dictiimeii,  Iniciativa,  Jones,  Mexico.W 
Plan.    Also  Bandini,  'C.,'  Castaiiares,  Chico,  Floros,  Iniestra,  and  Sinaloa.  .^ 

'^Cal.  and  N.  Mcx.,  Conquest,  Cooke,  Expulsion,  Friimont,  Johnston, 
Jones,  Kearny,  Kelley,  Marcy,  Mason,  Monterey,  Sliubrick,  Slacum,  Sloat, 
Stockton,  War  with  Mexico.  Some  of  these  are  the  president's  messages 
and  documents,  containing  a  very  large  number  of  important  papers. 

•*Botta,  Documens,  and  Sanchez. 

**  Fages,  Galitzin,  Le  Netrt^l,  Moriue<iu,  Scala,  and  Smith. 

"Americans,  Campaign,  Coulter,  Evans,  Far  West,  Fourgeaud,  Hist. 
Bear  Flag,  Larkin,  Pcirce,  Rcynoh's,  Sfji.i(rr,  ami  Warner. 
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There  were  some  twent}'  periodicals,  or  publications 
that  may  conveniently  be  classed  as  such,  some  being 
collections  or  serial  records,  that  contained  material 
about  this  province  before  1848;  at  least  that  is  the 
number  that  my  list  furnishes.^'  Of  newspapers  about 
seventy  titles — forty  of  them  Mexican — appear  in  my 
catalogue;  but  as  doubtless  many  more  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  contained  at  least  a  mention  of  this 
country  at  one  time  or  another,  I  name  only  ten  |)ub- 
lished  in  California,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Ore- 
gon,^ all  valuable  sources  of  information.  Xlles^ 
Register  is  the  eastern  journal  that  I  have  found  most 
useful  in  my  task. 

Finally  I  have  about  150  titles  of  books,  documents, 
and  articles,  which,  though  printed  later,  relate  to 
Californian  history  before  1848,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  that  subject  at  all.  Sevent3'-five  of  the  immber  are 
in  book  form,  including  some  valuable  monographs  on 
early  affairs  in  California;  several  collections  of  docu- 
ments, some  reprints  and  translations  of  early  works ; 
some  treatises  on  Mexican  law  as  affecting  California ; 
several  important  briefs  in  land  cases,  the  number  of 
which  might  easily  be  multiplied;  United  States  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  conquest  and  military  rule,  but 
printed  after  1848;  Russian  works  containing  infor- 
mation on  the  Ross  colony;  one  or  two  narratives  of 
visitors;  and  a  number  of  works  on  the  IMexican  war. 
Those  appearing  under  the  names  of  Dwindle,  Ide, 
Lancey,  McGlashan,  and  Palou  aie  tlie  most  impor- 
tant.^    Documents  and  articles  of  this  chiss  are  about 

"  American  Quarterly  Register,  American  Qiiart<!rly  llcview,  American 
Aeview,  American  State  l'ni)ers,  Annals  of  Congress,  An-illa^a,  (V)lonial 
Magazine,  Congressional  Delxitcs,  Congressional  (ilol)e,  KtlinhurKh  Review, 
Hansanrs  Pari.  Debates,  Home  MisHioiiary,  Hunt's  Mcrcli.  M:ig;izino,  Ixin- 
don  Mechanics'  Magaziiio,  North  American  Review,  Nouvellfs  Annalcs  ilea 
Voyages,  Quarterly  Review,  Rcvista  Cicntilica,  ami  Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
Wew. 

^''In  California  were  four,  or  rather  combinations  of  two;  Monterey  Cal- 
ifornian, Sjin  Francisco  Califomijui,  San  rrancisoo  Stiir,  an«l  San  Fi-ant'isco 
Star  antl  Californian.  At  llonoluhi,  live;  the  Friend.  Hawaiian  S|  titalor, 
San«l\\i«h  IhIjmhI  tiazette,  S^indwich  Island  News,  and  l*olyni.'siiin.  Li  (Jir- 
gon  was  til'.:  Spcct.itoi'. 

■''•' Abliott,  iiig<'i<)w,  Calijoriiia,  C;;]if(ii-uia  Land  Titles,  California  ar.d  North 
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the  sauie  in  number,  and  very  similar  in  their  nature 
and  variety  to  the  books,  including  also  some  titles  of 
pioneer  reminiscences  in  the  newspapers,  titles  that 
might  be  multiplied  almost  without  limit.*^ 

Of  works  printed  after  1848,  relating  chiefly  to 
events  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  there- 
fore belonging  to  a  later  bibliographic  period,  but 
yet  containing  information  on  earlier  annals,  I  have 
occasion  to  cite  about  three  hundred  titles  in  these 
volumes.  Most  of  them  are  unimportant  in  this  con- 
nection; but  some  are  formal  attempts  at  historical 
research  embracing  both  chronologic  periods.  The 
works  of  Tuthill  and  Gleeson,  entitled,  the  one  a 
History  of  California ,  and  the  other  a  History  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  California,  are  the  only  ones  of  a 
general  nature  requiring  notice  here.  Tuthill's  his- 
tory merits  much  higher  praise  than  has  generally 
been  accorded  to  it,  being  the  work  of  a  brilliant  and 
conscientious  writer.  It  is  a  satisfactory  popular  his- 
tory, making  no  claims  to  exhaustive  research,  but 
intelligently  prepared  from  the  best  accessible  author- 
ities. Gleeson  is  not  so  able  a  writer,  is  somewhat 
more  of  a  partisan,  wu'ote  more  hastily,  and  fell  into 
more  errors;  yet  as  a  Catholic  priest  he  had  some 
superior  facilities.  He  read  more  of  the  old  authori- 
ties, went  more  fully  into  details,  and  was  quite  as 
conscientious;  and  he  has  given  us  a  pleasing  and 
tolerably  accurate  picture  of  mission  life  and  annals. 
Neither  of  these  authors  had,  or  pretended  to  have, 
any  facilities  for  writing  history  or  annals  proper,  and 

Mexico,  Calvo,  Cavo,  Colton,  Cooke,  Diccionario,  Docnmentoe,  Doyle,  Drake, 
Dunbar,  Dwinellc,  Fiffucroa,  Flagg,  Fremont,  Furber,  Gomez,  Guerra,  Hale, 
Halleck,  Hartmann,  llawes,  Hotl'man,  Homes,  Ide,  Jay,  Jenkins,  Jones, 
Lancey,  Marcou,  McGlashan,  Mansfield,  Mexican  War,  Pulon,  Phelps,  Bam- 
say,  Raiidolph,  Revere,  Ripley,  Rivera,  Stockton,  Taylor,  Upham,  Vallejo, 
Velasco,  Vischer,  Tikhmc^nef,  Materialui,  Rezdnof,  Markof,  and  Khl<^bnikof. 
*^Archbald,  Arroyo,  Assembly,  Biographical  Sketches,  Boggs,  IJowors, 
Brooklyn,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Clark,  Dall,  Daubcnbiss,  Degroot,  Dwindle, 
Dye,  Elliot,  Espinosa,  Folsom,  Foster,  Fremont,  Hale,  Halleck,  Hecox,  Hit- 
tell,  Hopkins,  Jones,  Kern,  Kearny,  King's  Orphan,  Kip,  Leese,  McDougall, 
McPherson,  Marcou,  Maruh,  Mason,  Mexico,  Micheltorena,  Pcckliam,  B^*ed, 
Sherman,  Stevenson,  StiUinaii,  Stockton,  Sutter,  Tavlor,  Toomcs,  Trask, 
Vallejo,  Veritas,  Victor,  Warren,  Wiggins,  and  WolfskilL 
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to  criticise  their  failure  to  accomplish  such  a  result 
would  be  affectation/^  Historical  sketches  published 
before  1848,  either  separately  or  in  connection  with 
narratives  of  travel,  many  of  them  of  real  value,  will 
be  noticed  individually  in  their  chronological  place. 
Similar  sketches,  but  for  the  most  part  of  much  less 
importance,  published  during  the  'flush  times'  or 
later,  often  in  connection  with  descriptive  works, 
such  sketches  as  those  found  under  the  headings 
Capron,  Cronise,  Frost,  and  Hastings,  require  no 
special  notice.  They  contained  no  original  material, 
and  made  but  inadequate  and  partial  use  of  such  as 
was  easily  accessible. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  these  recent 
publications  that  assumes  considerable  importance, 
that  of  local  histories,  of  which  my  list  contains  over 
sixty  titles.  Each  in  connection  with  descriptive 
matter  gives  something  of  local  annals  for  both  early 
and  modern  times.  Some  of  them  are  the  Centennial 
Sketches  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United 
States  government,  like  that  of  Los  Angeles  by 
Warner  and  Hayes,  and  of  San  Francisco  by  John 
S.  Hittcll.  This  latter  work  was  made  also  'inci- 
dentally a  history  of  California,'  and,  like  the  earlier 
Annals  of  San  Francisctp  by  Soule  and  others,  it  is  a 
work  of  much  merit.  The  authors  were  able  men, 
though  they  had  neither  time,  space,  nor  material  to 
make  anything  like  a  complete  record  of  local  events 
in  the  earlier  times.  HalFs  History  nf  San  Josd 
should  also  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  An- 
nals  as  a  work  of  merit.  And  finally  there  are  many 
county  histories,  often  in  atlas  ff)rni  and  copiousl}'  il- 
lustrated with  portraits,  maps,  and  views.  Each  con- 
tains a  preliminary  sketch  of  California  history,  with 

"  The  IfiHtonj  of  Calf/omia,  by  Franklin  Tuthill,  San  Fmncuoo.  1866, 
8vo,  xvi.  657  i)agcs.  AlK>ut  one  third  of  the  book  in  CKXupied  with  the 
period  preceding  the  diik^overy  of  goM.  Dr  Tuthill  vraa  connected  with  the 
oan  Francisco  press,  and  «lied  »<hju  aft*T  the  appcji ranee  of  his  work. 

Jlutory  of  tft^  Cafftolic  Church  in  California,  by  W.  <Jlre»on,  M.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor, St  Mar>-'a  College,  San  Fnimi-soo,  Cid.,  in  tw«»  volumes.  illustnkte<l. 
San  FranciiMro.    Printed  for  the  aiith<ir.    iST'i.  8ro,  2  vols,  xv.  440,  351  pftges. 
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more  detailed  reference  to  the  county  which  gives 
title  to  the  work.  Three  or  four  firms  have  in  late 
years  been  engaged  in  producing  these  peculiar  pub- 
lications, with  a  dozen  or  more  different  editors.  The 
books  were  made  of  course  mainly  to  sell;  yet  not- 
withstanding this  and  other  unfavorable  conditions, 
some  of  the  editors  have  done  valuable  work.  As 
might  be  expected  they  are  uneven  in  quality,  abound- 
ing in  blunders,  especially  in  those  parts  that  depend 
on  Spanish  records;  yet  in  the  matter  of  local  annals 
after  1840,  and  of  personal  details,  they  have  aflTorded 
me  in  the  aggregate  considerable  assistance.  Their 
chief  defect  is — I  speak  only  of  those  parts  relating 
to  early  times — that  in  their  pages  valuable  informa- 
tion and  glaring  inaccuracies  are  so  intermingled  that 
the  ordinary  reader  cannot  separate  them.  They  are 
not  history;  but  they  supply  some  useful  materials 
for  history.  In  the  results  of  their  interviews  with 
old  residents  the  editors  have  furnished  some  matter 
similar  and  supplemental  to  the  pioneer  dictations 
which  I  shall  presently  mention. 

I  now  come  to  the  thousand  and  more  titles  of 
manuscript  authorities  in  my  list,  far  exceeding  those 
in  print  for  this  early  period,  not  only  numerically,  but 
in  historical  value;  since  the  country's  annals  down 
to  1846,  at  least,  could  be  much  more  completely 
written  from  the  manuscripts  alone  than  from  the 
print  alone.  Naturally  these  authorities  lose  nothing 
of  their  value  in  my  estimation  from  the  facts  that  in 
most  instances  no  other  writer  has  consulted  them, 
and  that  essentially  all  of  them  exist  only  in  my  col- 
lection. 

Of  the  public  archives  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican 
government  in  California,  transferred  by  copyists  to 
my  library,  there  are  thirteen  collections  represented 
in  the  catalogue  by  as  many  titles,  the  originals  making 
about  350  bound  volumes  of  from  300  to  1,000  docu- 
ments each,  besides  an   immense  mass  of  unbound 
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f)apers.*^  With  a  view  to  the  convcriiciice  of  the  pub- 
ic, rather  than  my  own,  I  have  made  the  numbers  of 
my  volumes  of  copies  and  extracts  correspond  in  most 
cases  to  the  originals.  For  historical  purposes  these 
copies  are  better  than  the  originals  on  account  of  their 
legibility,  and  the  condensation  effected  by  the  omis- 
sion of  duplicates  and  suppression  of  verbiage  in  minor 
routine  papers.  The  originals  are  the  official  papers 
turned  over  by  the  Mexican  government  to  that  of  the 
United  States  in  184G-7,  now  ])reserved  chiefly  in  the 
United  States  surveyor-generars  office  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, whore  there  are  nearly  three  hundred  bulky 
tomes  besides  loose  papers,  but  also  in  less  extensive 
collections  at  other  places,  notably  at  Los  Angeles, 
Salinas  City,  and  San  Josd.  The  main  Archivo  is 
divided  into  twenty-four  sub-collections;*^  but  beyond 
a  slight  attenn)t  at  chronology  and  the  segregation  of 
papers  on  a  few  toi)ics  involving  land  titles,  the  classi- 
fication is  arbitrary  and  of  no  value;  nor  is  there  any 
real  distinction  between  the  papers  preserved  in  the 
different  archives.  Of  the  nature  of  these  documents  it 
nmst  suffice  to  say  that  they  are  the  originals,  blotters, 
or  certified  copies  of  the  orders,  instructions,  reports, 
correspondence,  and  act-records  of  the  authorities,  po- 
litical, military,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical;  national, 
provincial,  departmental,  territorial,  and  municipal, 
during  the  successive  rule,  monarchical,  imperial,  and 
republican,  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States, 
from  17G8  to  1850.  The  value  of  archive  records  as  a 
foundation  for  history  is  universally  understood.  Span- 
ish archives  are  not  less  accurate  than  those  of  other 
nations;  and,  since  few  happenings  were  so  petty  as 
not  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  some  official,  they 
furnish  a  mucli  more  complete  record  of  provincial 

*"  Archivo  do  California,  Los  Ancclcs,  Monterey,  Sacramcuto,  San  Di«»go, 
San  Jost's  Suu  Luis  Ol)i>i>r»,  Santa  lUrli;u'n,  and  Santa Cmz. 

^^  Actas,  Brands,  Dc\\\.  lleconls,  I»cpt.  State  Papers,  l-io;:,'i8lativo  Records, 
Provincial  liet'ords.  Provincial  Suite  I'ajK-i's,  State  J*ai»i.T3,  Superior  (iovt 
St.  Papers,  and  Unbound  D«»cunicnts,  For  further  sulxlivisions  or  these  titles 
•eelist 
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annals  than  would  be  afforded,  for  instance,  by  the 
public  archives  of  an  English  province.  Of  the 
quarter  of  a  million  documents  consulted  in  these  col- 
lections I  shall  mention  later  about  two  hundred 
under  distinct  titles.  The  early  archives  of  California, 
as  preserved  by  the  government,  are  not  entirely  com- 
plete, though  more  nearly  so  I  think  than  those  of 
anj-  other  state  of  our  union;  but  I  have  taken  some 
effective  steps  to  supply  the  defects,  as  will  presently 
appear.** 

Also  in  the  nature  of  public  archives  are  the  mis- 
sionary records.  As  the  missions  by  the  process  of 
secularization  passed  into  the  control  of  the  church, 
the  old  leather-bound  registers  of  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, burials,  and  confirmations  at  each  establish- 
ment remained,  and  for  the  most  part  still  remain,  in 
the  possession  of  the  curate  of  the  parish.  Other 
mission  papers  were  gradually  brought  together  by 
the  Franciscan  authorities  at  Santa  Barbara,  where 
they  now  constitute  the  largest  collection  extant. 
From  such  documents  as  were  not  thus  preserved, 
remaining  in  the  missions  or  scattered  in  private 
hands,  Taylor  subsequently  made  a  collection  of  five 
large  volumes,  now  in  the  archbishop's  library  in  San 
Francisco.  A  third  collection,  chiefly  of  libros  de 
patenteSy  is  that  of  the  bishop  of  Monterey  and  Los 
Angeles.  These  have  furnished  me,  under  four  titles, 
eighteen  volumes  of  copies,  or  not  less  than  10,000 
documents,**  and  my  own  efforts  have  resulted  in  four 
volumes  of  very  valuable  original  documents,  about 
2,000  in  number,  under  three  titles.**  Then  the 
twenty-two  collections  of  mission  registers  already 
mentioned  as  in  custody  of  the  curates,  the  libros  de 

**  There  are  at  least  seven  collections  in  my  list,  which  are  public  archives 
similar  to  those  before  named,  except  that  instead  of  being  copies  they  are 
the  originals  obtained  by  mo  from  pri\*ate  sources.  See  headings,  Larkin, 
Monterey,  San  Francisco,  Rcgistro,  and  Sonoma. 

^  Archivo  del  Arzobispado,  Arcliivo  del  Obispado,  Arch,  de  Sta  B^bara, 
vid  Correspondencia  de  Misiones. 

^Archivo  de  Misiones,  Pico  (Andrds),  and  San  Antonio,  Documentos 
Sueltos. 
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inision  proper  with  such  scattering  papers  as  have 
remained  at  some  establishments,  have  been  searched 
for  my  purposes,  each  yielding  a  volume  of  extracts 
and  statistics;*'  while  from  i)rivate  sources  I  have 
obtained  fifteen  originals  of  similar  nature.*^  I  give 
separate  titles  to  about  120  documents  from  the  mis- 
sion archives;  and  it  should  be  noted  that  they  con- 
tain not  a  few  secular  records;  while  the  public,  or 
secular,  archives  contain  many  important  mission 
papers. 

As  I  have  said,  neither  the  public  nor  mission 
archives  are  complete.  ]^ocuments  were  not  all 
turned  ovct  as  they  should  have  been  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  church ;  nearly  every  Mexican  of- 
ficial retained  more  or  less  records  which  remained 
in  his  family  archives  together  with  his  correspond- 
ence and  that  of  his  ancestors  and  relations.  I  have 
made  an  earnest  effort  to.  collect  these  scattered 
papers,  and  with  flattering  success,  as  is  shown  by 
abolit  fifty  collections  of  DocnmQiitos  para  la  ITistoria 
de  Callfoimia,  in  110  volumes,  containing  not  less 
than  40,000  documents,  thousands  being  of  the  ut- 
most importance  as  containing  records  now^here  else 
extant,  and  11(5  of  them  receiving  special  titles  in  my 
list.  About  half  of  all  these  documents  are  similar 
in  their  nature  and  historic  value — in  all  save  that 
they  are  originals  instead  of  copies  on  my  shelves — 
to  those  in  the  public  and  mission  archives;  and  the 
rest  are  in  some  inspects  even  more  valuable  for  my 
purpose,  being  largely  (X)mposed  of  the  private  corre- 
spondence of  ])rominent  citizens  and  officials  on  cur- 
rent public  affairs,  of  which  they  afford  almost  an 
unbroken  record.  Twenty-nine  of  these  collections 
of  private  or  family  archives  bear  the  names  of  the 

*^  Monterey  rarroquia  (S,  C:irlos),  rurisiiua,  S.  iVntonio,  S.  Buenaven- 
tura, S.  Diego,  S.  Kernuiulo,  S.  Fnnicisco,  S.  Clabriel,  S.  Jo8<J,  S.  Juan  Bau- 
tista,  S.  Juan  Cupiatrano,  S.  Luia  Obispo,  S.  Miguel,  S.  Kafael,  Sta  Bdrbans 
Sta  Cru/,  Sta  riuni,  Sta  Ini^s,  and  Soledad.  Only  the  mission  books  of  S. 
Luis  Key  have  eUuliMl  my  search. 

*•  Arroyo,  lx)a.  Mission,  MiWica.  Oro  Molido,  Privilegios,  Pnrisima,  S. 
JosiS  Sta  hies,  S.  Fnuieiseo  Solano,  SaiTia,  Sernioues. 
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Californian  families  by  the  representatives  of  which 
they  were  given  to  me.*®  Of  these  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  collection  is  that  which  bears  the 
name  of  Mariano  Guadalupe  Vallejo,  in  thirty-seven 
immense  folio  volumes  of  not  less  than  20,000  original 
papers.  General  Vallejo,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  enlightened  of  Californians,  was  always  a  col- 
lector of  such  documents  as  might  aid  in  recording 
the  history  of  his  country;  and  when  he  became  in- 
terested in  my  work  he  not  only  most  generously  and 
patriotically  gave  up  all  his  accumulated  treasures  of 
the  past,  but  doubled  their  bulk  and  value  by  using 
his  influence  with  such  of  his  countrymen  as  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  my  persuasions.  As  a  contributor  to  the 
stock  of  original  information  respecting  his  country's 
annals,  General  Vallejo  must  ever  stand  without  a 
rival.  The  second  collection  in  extent,  and  the  largest, . 
from  the  south,  is  that  of  the  Guerra  y  Noriega 
family  in  Santa  Barbara.  But  bulk  is  by  no  means 
the  only  test  of  value ;  and  many  of  my  smaller  col- 
lections, from  men  who  gave  all  they  had,  contain 
records  quite  as  important  as  the  larger  ones  named. 
Twenty  other  collections  bear  foreign  names,  in 
some  cases  that  of  the  pioneer  family  whose  archives 
they  were,  and  in  others  that  of  the  collector  or  donor. °® 
Except  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  documents  are 
in  English,  they  are  generally  of  the  same  class  as 
those  just  referred  to.  At  the  head  of  this  class  in 
merit  stand  Thomas  O.  Larkin  s  nine  volumes  of 
Documents  for  the  History  of  Ccdifomia,  presented  by 
Mr  Larkin's  family  through  his  son-in-law,  Sampson 
Tams.  This  collection  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
best  source  of  information  on  the  history  of  1845-6, 
which  in  fact  could  not  be  correctly  written  without 

•See  the  following  headings,  each  followed  by  *Documento8*or  'Papeles;' 
Alviso,  Arce,  Avila,  Bandini,  Bonilla,  Carillo,  Castro,  Coronel,  Cota,  Estn- 
dillo,  Fernandez,  Qomez,  Gonzalez,  Guerra  y  Noriega,  Marron,  Moreno,  01- 
▼era,  Pico,  Pinto,  Requena,  Soberanes,  Valle,  and  Vallejo. 

••Ashley,  Documentos,  Fitch,  Griffin,  Grigsby,  Hayes,  Hittell,  Larkin, 
Jinwwmi,  MoKizifltry,  Monterey,  Murray,  Pinart,  Savage,  Sawyer,  and  Spenr* 
Hbt.  Oal..  Vol.  I.    4 
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these  papers.  Larkin  besides  being  United  States 
consul,  and  at  one  time  a  confidential  agent  of  the 
national  administration  in  California,  was  also  a  lead- 
ing merchant  who  had  an  extensive  commercial  corre- 
spondence with  prominent  residents  both  foreign  and 
native  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  also  with  traders 
and  other  visitors  at  the  provincial  capital.  Business 
letters  between  him  and  such  men  as  Stearns  at  Los 
Angeles,  Fitch  at  San  Diego,  and  Lcidesdorff  at 
San  Francisco,  from  week  to  week  furnish  a  running 
record  of  political,  industrial,  social,  and  commercial 
annals.  The  most  influential  natives  in  different  sec- 
tions corresponded  frequently  with  the  merchant 
consul;  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  masters 
of  vessels,  and  with  leading  men  in  Mexico  and  at 
the  islands.  The  collection  contains  numerous  and 
important  letters  from  Fremont,  Sutter,  Sloat,  and 
Montgomery.  Autograph  communications  from  James 
Buchanan,  secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  exhibit 
the  national  policy  respecting  California  in  an  entirely 
new  light.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
historical  value  of  these  precious  papers,  or  the  service 
rendered  to  their  country  by  the  family  representa- 
tives who  have  made  this  material  available  to  the 
historian.  Besides  the  nine  bulky  volumes  mentioned 
I  have  from  the  same  source  a  large  quantity  of  un- 
bound commercial  documents ;  the  merchant's  account 
books  for  many  years,  of  great  value  in  supplying 
pioneer  names  and  dates;  and,  still  more  important, 
his  consulate  records,  containing  copies  of  all  his  com- 
munications to  the  United  States  government,  only  a 
few  of  which  have  ever  been  made  known  to  the 
public.  Larkin  and  Vallejo  must  ever  stand  unri- 
valled among  the  names  of  pioneer  and  native  contrib- 
utors to  the  store  of  original  material  for  Californian 
history. 

My  list  contains  about  550  titles  of  separate  man- 
uscript documents,  the  number  being  pretty  equally 
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divided  between  those  forming  each  a  volume  on  my 
shelves  and  those  to  be  found  in  the  different  pri- 
vate, public,  and  mission  archives.  So  far  as  the 
archive  papers  are  concerned,  I  might  legitimately 
carry  the  multiplication  of  titles  much  further,  since 
there  are  thousands  of  documents,  which  to  a  writer 
with  a  less  abundant  store  of  such  material  than  mine 
would  seem  to  amply  merit  separate  titles;  but  here 
as  elsewhere  I  have  preferred  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the 
side  of  excessive  condensation.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber three  fifths  relate  to  the  period  preceding,  and  two 
fifths  to  that  following,  1824.  They  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  four  general  classes. 

First  there  are  eighty  diaries  or  journals  or  log- 
books, of  those  who  explored  the  coast  in  ships,  or 
traversed  the  interior  in  quest  of  mission  sites,  or 
marched  to  attack  hostile  gentiles,  or  sought  converts 
in  distant  rancherias,  or  came  by  sea  to  trade  or 
smuggle,  or  made  oflBcial  tours  of  inspection."  The 
second  class  is  that  composed  of  what  may  be  called 
government  documents,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
m  number.  Twenty-seven  of  these  were  orders,  in- 
structions, reports,  and  other  papers  emanating  from 
the  viceroy,  or  other  Spanish  or  Mexican  officials.*® 
Seventy-five  are  like  official  papers  written  by  the 
governor,  comandante  general,  prefect,  or  other  high 
officials  in  California.*®  Thirty-four  are  similar  docu- 
ments from  military  commandants  and  other  subordi- 
nate California  officers;"  and  twenty-seven  are  Mex- 

"Abella,  AlbcUroaa,  Altimira,  Amador,  Anza,  Arab,  Arteaga,  Bodega, 
Breen,  Cabot,  Oafiizares,  Castillo,  Clyman,  Cooper,  Cota,  Coutts,  fimti,  Doug- 
las, Eidwarda,  Font,  Gonzalez,  Clo^coechea,  Griffin,  Grijalva,  Hartoell,  Has- 
well,  Heceta,  Libro  de  Bitacora,  Lisalde,  Log-books,  Malaspina,  Martin,  Mar> 
tanez,  Manrelle,  MeUus,  Moraga,  Mn£ioz,  Nuez,  Ordaz,  Ortega,  Payeras, 
Peirce,  Pena,  Peralta,  Perez,  Pifla,  PortiUa,  PortoU,  Robbins,  Sal,  Sanchez, 
Santa  Maria,  Sitjar,  Soto,  Tapis,  Vallejo,  Velazquez,  Viader,  Yates,  and  Zal- 
ridea.     In  many  cases  more  than  one  diary  Ib  found  imder  a  single  name. 

"  Alamsm,  Areche,  Azanza,  Borbon,  Brauciforte,  BucarelirC&rcaba,  Coe- 
tans6,  Groiz,  Flores,  Galvez,  Hf  jar,  Montesdcoca,  Nava,  Bevilla  Gigedo,  and 
Sanchez. 

^'Alvarado,  Ai^gfiello,  Arrillaga,  Borica,  Castro,  Chioo,  Ekiheandia,  Pages, 
Hgueroa,  Flores,  Gutierrez,  Micheltorena,  Neve,  Pico,  Rivera  y  Moncada, 
Ranan,  Sola,  Vallejo,  and  Victoria. 

^  Alberni,  Amador,  Argflello,  Bandini,  Carrillo,  C6rdoba»  Estadillo,  Gra* 
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ican  and  Californian  reglamentos  provincial  and  muni- 
cipal, emanating  from  different  authorities.''*  The 
third  class  consists  of  one  hundred  and  four  mission 
documents,  of  which  fifteen  are  orders,  regulations, 
and  reports -from  guardians  of  the  college  of  San  Fer- 
nando, and  other  high  missionary  and  ecclesiastic 
authorities  in  Mexico  or  Spain.*^  Fifty-two  are  in- 
structions or  reports  of  the  mission  presidents  and  pre- 
fects, or  from  the  bishop;*"  while  the  rest,  forty-seven 
in  number,  are  reports,  letters,  and  miscellaneous 
writings  of  the  missionary  padres.^  The  fifth  and 
last  class  is  that  to  which  may  be  applied  the  con- 
venient term  *  miscellaneous,'  consisting  of  nearly  two 
hundred  titles,  and  which  may  be  subdivided  as  fol- 
lows: Twenty-six  items  of  political  correspondence, 
speeches,  and  narratives;*  a  dozen  or  more  docu- 
ments of  local  record  and  regulation;*  twenty-two 
collections  from  private^  sources,  equivalent  to  public 
or  mission  archives  ;^^  twenty-two  other  collections 
of  material;®^  thirty  expedientes,  or  topic  collections  of 
documents,  including  many  legal  and  criminal  cases  ;•• 

jora,  Grijalva,  Goycoechea,  Guerra,  Moniga,  Ortega,  P&drds,  Perez  Feman* 
dcz,  Rodriguez,  Sal,  Soler,  and  Vallejo. 

^  Alvarado,  Aranccl,  Califomias,  Colonizacion,  CoiiBtitucion,  Decreto, 
EchcaDtlia,  Galvez,  ludios,  Insti-ncciones,  Mexico,  Micheltorena,  Ordonanzaa, 
Pico,  Pitic,  Plan,  Ke^lamento,  and  Socularizacion. 

^  Bostard,  Branciiorte,  Calloju,  Gasol,  Garijo,  Lopei,  Lull,  Pio  VI. ,  Pan- 
giia.  and  Sancho. 

^^Duran,  Garcia  Diego,  ludios,  Lasucn,  Misionet,  FayeraB,  Sanclicz, 
Sarrfa,  Senan,  Serra,  and  Tapis. 

^Abella,  Autobiografia,  CataU,  Cat^iamo,  Cole^io,  EBcandon,  Kxpe- 
dientc,  Facultad,  Fennindez,  Fondo  Piudoeo,  Fualer,  Hayes,  llorra,  Informe, 
Lasuen,  L(>i)ez,  Mnrquinez,  Mission,  Monterey,  Mngjlrtegiii,  Mnnguia,  Olb^ 
Palou,  Patema,  Poila,  Protesta,  Purisiina,  Kipoll,  Salazar,  San  Buenaven- 
tura, San  Jos(^,  Santa  Barbara,  vSerra,  Tapis,  and  Zalvidea. 

*•  Alvarado,  Argiiello,  Bandini,  Carriiio,  Castillo  Negrete,  Castro,  Gonu'z, 
Ouerra,  Osio,  and  Vallejo. 

**  Estab.  Rusos,  Los  Angeles,  Monterey,  Roes,  Botschef,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

"^  See  notes  44  and  48  of  this  chapter. 

^*  Bear  Flag  Papers,  Boston,  California  Pioneers,  Cemiti,  Hayes,  Linares, 
Miscel.  Hist.  Papers,  Nueva  E^paila,  IMnart,  Pioneer  Sketches,  Douglas 
Papers,  Mayer  Mi£s.,  Russian  America,  Sutter-Suflol,  Taylor,  Viages  al  Norte. 

••  Abrego,  AlhcUroM^  Apaldtcffiii,  A»\a  and  ConMante^  Atunasio,  Bcrreveaa, 
Bouchard,  Carriiio,  Castaflares,  Duurte,  Elliot  de  Castro,  Expediente,  t  itch, 
Graham,  Guerra,  Herrera,  Mercado,  J/^nvrry,  PeAa,  Rae,  Rodriguez,  Romero, 
Bnbio^  San  Joa6,  Santa  Biirbara,  Santa  Cruz,  Solis,  Sonoma,  and  Steams. 


^ 
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half  a  dozen  old  sets  of  commercial  and  other  account 
books,  some  of  them  of  great  historical  value;**  fifteen 
lists  of  inhabitants,  vessels,  pioneers,  soldiers,  etc.;** 
and  a  like  number  of  old  narratives,  some  being  sim- 
ilar to  my  dictations  to  be  mentioned  presently,  except 
that  they  were  not  written  expressly  for  my  use,  and 
others  being  old  diaries  and  records;**  also  eight  per- 
sonal records,  hojas  de  servicio,  and  wills;*'  fifteen 
battles,  treaties,  juntas,  or  plans  ;*^  three  very  impor- 
tant documents  on  relations  with  the  United  States;*^ 
four  on  the  Ross  Colony;^®  five  items  of  correspond- 
ence of  visitors  or  Nootka  men;^^  and  a  dozen,  too 
hopelessly  miscellaneous  to  be  classified,  that  need  not 
be  named  here. 

Thousands  of  times  in  my  foot-notes  I  have  occa- 
sion to  accredit  certain  information  in  this  manner: 

'Padre  Lasuen's  letter  of ,  in  Arch.  Sta  Bdr.^ 

tom.  — ,  p.  — ';  '  Bandini's  Speech,  in  CarrUlo,  Doc. 
Hist.  CaL,  tom.  — ,  p.  — ';  'Gov.  Fages  to  P.  Serra 
(date),  in  Pr(n\  St.  Pap.^;  'Larkin  to  Leidesdorff, 
June  — ,  1826,  in  Id.,  Doc.  Hist.  CaL,  iv.,'  etc.,  etc. 
Now  one  of  these  communications  is  not  worth  a 
separate  place  in  my  list;  but  a  hundred  from  one 
man  form  a  collection  which  richly  merits  a  title. 
That  the  items  are  scattered  in  different  manuscript 
volumes  on  my  slielves,  when  they  might  by  a  mere 
mechanical  operation  have  been  bound  in  a  separate 
volume,  makes  no  difference  that  I  can  appreciate. 
Therefore  from  this  scattered  correspondence  of  some 
two  hundred  of  the  most  prominent  men  whose 
writings  as  used  by  me  are  most  voluminous,  I  have 

**  Cooper,  Larkin,  Russian  American  Company,  and  Vallejo. 

•  Dana,  Esjmfioles,  Elstrada,  Hayes,  Los  Angeles,  Monterey,  Padron,  Mop- 
num  Battalion,  Relacion,  Richardson.  Rowland,  Salida«,  Spence,  Stuart,  and 
Taylor. 

''CompafUa  Extrangera,  Ford,  Hartnell,  Ide,  Leese,  Marsh,  MorriB,  Mor- 
imy.  New  Helvetia,  Ortega,  Pmdon,  and  Vigilantes. 

^  Amador,  Argiiello,  Arrillaga,  Carrillo,  Castro,  and  Ortega. 

'"Cahuenga,  Girrillo,  Conferencia,  Consejo,  liistmccioneB,  Junta^  Plan* 
Ihrononciamiento,  Soils,  Tratado,  and  Zamorano. 

"Bachauan  and  Larkin. 

^  Banlnof,  Etholin,  Potechin,  and  Zavalischin. 

'*  Dooglaa,  Kendrick,  Malaspina,  Saavedra,  Wilcox. 
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made  a  like  number  of  titles.  The  author's  name  is 
followed  in  each  title  by  cartas ^  correspondencia,  escri- 
tos,  or  some  similar  general  term.  Seventy  belon| 
to  men  who  wrote  chiefly  before  1824;  one  hundred 
and  thirty  to  those  who  flourished  later.  Of  the 
whole  number,  twenty  were  Spanish  or  Mexican  oflS- 
cials  who  wrote  beyond  the  limits  of  California; 
twenty  were  Franciscan  friars  of  the  California  mis- 
sions; forty-eight  were  foreign  pioneer  residents  in 
California;  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  were  native, 
Mexican,  or  Spanish  citizens  and  officials  of  Califor- 
nia. Several  of  these  collections  in  each  class  would 
form  singly  a  large  volume." 

One  more  class  of  manuscripts  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed. The  memory  of  men  as  a  source  of  historical 
information,  while  not  to  be  compared  with  original 
documentary  records,  is  yet  of  very  great  importance. 
The  memory  of  men  yet  living  when  I  began  my  re- 
searches, as  aided  by  that  of  their  fathers,  covers  in  a 
sense  the  whole  history  of  California  since  its  settle- 

^' Spanish  and  Mexican  offidala,  all  before  1824:  Apodaca,  Azjinf*,  Bairy, 
Branciforte,  Bocareli,  Calleja,  G&rcaba,  Croix,  Galvez,  Qaribay,  Haro  y 
Peralta,  Itorigaray,  Marquina,  Nava,  Bengel,  Bevilla  Gigedo,  Ugarte  y 
Loyola,  Venadito,  and  Venecoa. 

Padres  or  ecclesiastics,  8  before  and  12  after  1824:  Abella,  Arroyo,  Boacana, 
Cabot,  CutaU,  Dumetz,  Duran,  Estdnega,  Garcia  Diego,  Jimeno,  Lasuen, 
Martin,  Martinez,  Ordaz,  Palou,  Payeras,  Peyri,  Quijas,  Rouset,  Sefian, 
Tapis,  and  Viader. 

Foreign  residents  and  visitors:  Dclden,  Bolcof,  Burton,  Colton,  Cooper, 
Dana,  Da\ns,  Den,  Douglas,  Fitch,  Fliigge,  Forbes,  Foster,  Fremont,  Gamer, 
Gillespie,  Green,  Hartnell,  Hastings,  Hincklev,  Howard,  Jones,  TArlrin, 
Leesc,  Lcidcsdorff,  Livermore,  Marsn,  I^Iaaon,  Melius,  Mofras,  Morenhaut, 
Mnrphy,  Parrott,  Paty,  Prudon,  lieid,  Richardson,  Semple,  Spence,  Steams, 
Stevenson,  Stockton,  sloat,  Sutter,  Temple,  Thompson,  Vignes,  and  Viogei. 

Calif omian  officLils  and  citizens,  36  before  and  75  after  1824:  Abrego, 
Albemi,  Alvarado,  Amador,  Amesti,  Archuleta,  Arguello,  Amllaga,  Ban- 
dini,  Bonilla,  Borica,  Botcllo,  Buelna,  Carrillo,  Castailares,  Castillero,  Cas- 
tillo Negrete,  Castro,  C'hico,  Cdnloba,  Coroncl,  Cota,  Covamibias,  Echeandia, 
Escobar,  Estrada,  Estudillo,  Pages,  Fernandez,  Figueroa,  Flores,  Font, 
Gomez,  Gonzalez,  Goycoechea,  Grajera,  (jrijalva,  Gucrra,  Gutierrez,  Haro, 
Herrer.1,  Hfjar,  Ibarra,  Lasso,  Lugo,  Machcodo,  Malarin,  Maitorena,  Marti- 
nez, Micheltorena,  Moraga,  Mufioz,  Xeve,  Olvera,  Ortega,  Osio,  Osuna, 
Pachcco,  P;ulr<58,  Pefta,  Peralta,  Perez  Fernandez,  Pico,  Portilla,  Ramirei^ 
Requcna,  Rivera  y  Moncada,  Rodriguez,  Romeu,  Ruiz,  Sal,  Sanchez,  Ser- 
rano, Sola,  Soler,  Suuol,  Tapia,  Torre,  Valle,  Vallejo,  Victoria,  Villavicendo^ 
Zamorano,  and  Ziiiliga, 
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ment.  I  have  therefore  taken  dictations  of  personal 
reminiscences  from  160  old  residents.  Half  of  them 
were  natives,  or  of  Spanish  blood;  the  other  half 
foreign  pioneers  who  came  to  the  country  before  1848. 
Of  the  former  class  twenty-four  were  men  who  occu- 
pied prominent  public  positions,  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  south.'^ 

The  time  spent  with  each  by  my  reporters  was 
from  a  few  days  to  twelve  months,  according  to  the 
prominence,  memory,  and  readiness  to  talk  of  the 
person  interviewed;  and  the  result  varied  in  bulk 
from  a  few  pages  to  five  volumes  of  manuscript.  A 
few  spoke  of  special  events ;  most  gave  their  general 
recollections  of  the  past;  and  several  supplemented 
their  reminiscences  by  documentary  or  verbal  testi- 
mony obtained  from  others.  They  include  men  of  all 
classes  and  in  the  aggregate  fairly  represent  the  Cali- 
fomian  people.  Eleven  of  the  number  were  women, 
and  the  dictation  of  one  of  these,  Mrs  Ord — Dona 
Angustias  de  la  Guerra — compares  favorably  in  accu- 
racy, interest,  and  completeness,  with  the  best  in  my 
collection.  General  Vallejo's  narrative,  expanded  into 
a  formal  Historia  de  Calrfcnmia^  is  the  most  extensive 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  valuable  of  all ;  that  of 
Governor  Alvarado  is  second  in  size,  and  in  many 
parts  of  inferior  quality.  The  works  of  Bandini  and 
Osio  difier  from  the  others  in  not  having  been  written 
expressly  for  my  use.  The  authors  were  intelligent 
and  prominent  men,  and  though  their  narratives  are 
much  less  extensive  and  complete  than  those  of  Va- 
Uejo  and  Alvarado,  they  are  of  great  importance. 
Those  of  such  men  as  Botello,  Coronel,  Pio  and  Jesus 
Pico,  Arce,  Amador,  and  Castro  merit  special  men- 

^'  Abreffo,  Alvarado,  Alviso,  Amador,  Arce,  Amaz,  Avila,  Bandini,  Bemal, 
Berreyesa,  Bojorges,  Boronda,  Botello,  Baelna,  Burton,  Carrillo,  Castro,  Coro- 
nel, Escobar,  Espinosa,  Estudillo,  Ezquer,  Fitch,  Fernandez,  Flores,  (Jaliudo, 
Garcia,  Gamica,  German,  Gomez,  G<)nzalez,  Hartnell,  Hijar,  Julio  C^sar, 
Juarez,  Larios,  Leese,  Lorenzana,  Lugo,  Machado,  Marron,  Moreno,  Ord, 
Oeio,  PalomareSy  Perez,  Pico,  Pinto,  Kico,  Roblcs,  KodriKuez,  Romero,  San- 
chez, SepiUveda,  Serrano,  Torre,  Torres,  Valle,  Valdes,  Vallejo,  Vega,  and 
V6jar. 
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tion,  and  there  are  many  of  the  briefer  dictations 
which  in  comparison  with  the  longer  ones  cited  have 
a  value  far  beyond  their  bulk. 

Of  the  pioneers  whose  testimony  was  taken/*  twelve 
wrote  on  special  topics,  such  as  the  Bear  Flag,  Don- 
ner  Party,  or  Graham  Affair.  Twenty  of  them  came 
to  California  before  1840.  Thirty -five  came  over- 
land, twenty  in  immigrant  parties,  three  or  four  as 
hunters,  and  the  rest  as  soldiers  or  explorers  in 
1845-8;  while  twenty  came  by  sea,  chiefly  as  traders 
or  seamen  who  left  their  vessels  secretly.  William 
H.  Davis  has  furnished  one  of  the  most  detailed 
and  accurate  records  of  early  events  and  men;  and 
others  meriting  particular  mention  are  Baldridge, 
Belden,  Bidwell,  Bigler,  Chiles,  Forster,  Murray, 
Nidever,  Sutter,  Warner,  and  Wilson.  As  a  whole 
the  testimony  of  the  pioneers  is  hardly  equal  in  value 
to  that  of  the  native  Californians,  partly  because  they 
have  in  many  cases  taken  less  interest  and  devoted 
less  time  to  the  matter;  also  because  the  testimony 
of  some  of  the  most  competent  has  been  given  more 
or  less  fully  in  print. 

While  the  personal  reminiscences  of  both  natives 
and  pioneers,  as  used  in  connection  with  and  tested 
by  contemporaneous  documentary  evidence,  have  been 
in  the  aggregate  of  great  value  to  me  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work,  yet  I  cannot  give  them  unlimited 
praise  as  authorities.  A  writer,  however  intelligent 
and  competent,  attempting  to  base  the  annals  of  Cali- 
fornia wholly  or  mainly  on  this  kind  of  evidence, 
would  produce  a  very  peculiar  and  inaccurate  work. 
Hardly  one  of  these  narratives  if  put  in  print  could 

'*  Anthony,  Baldridge,  Barton,  Bee,  Ikldcn,  Bell,  Bidwell,  Bigler,  Bimic, 
Boggs,  Bowen,  Brackctt,  Bray,  Breen,  Brown,  Burton,  Carnger,  Chamber- 
lain, Chiles,  Crosby,  Dally,  Davis,  Dittman,  Dunne,  Dye,  £iton,  Findla, 
Forster,  Foster,  Fowler,  Gary,  Greyson,  Gillespie,  Grimahaw,  Harsrave, 
Hopper,  Hyde,  Jaiisscus,  Knight,  Marshall,  Martin,  Maxwell,  McChnstian, 
Mcl)aniel8,  McKay,  Meatdows,  Mone,  Nidever,  Ord,  Osbom,  Parrish,  Peirce, 
Rhodes,  Richardson,  lioberts,  Robinson,  Ross,  Russ,  Smith,  Spence,  Streeter, 
Sutter,  Swan,  Swusey,  Taylor,  Tcmi>le,  Tustin,  Walker,  Warner,  Weeks, 
Wheeler,  White,  Wiggins,  Wilson,  and  Wise. 
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escape  severe  and  merited  criticism.  It  is  no  part  of 
my  duty  to  point  out  defects  in  individual  narratives 
written  for  my  use,  but  rather  to  extract  from  each 
all  that  it  contains  of  value,  passing  the  rest  in  si- 
lence. And  in  criticising  this  material  in  bulk,  I  do 
not  allude  to  the  few  clumsy  attempts  in  certain 
dictations  and  parts  of  others  to  deceive  me,  or  to  the 
falsehoods  told  with  a  view  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance or  otherwise  promote  the  interests  of  the 
narrator,  but  to  the  general  mass  of  statements  from 
honest  and  intelligent  men.  In  the  statements  of 
past  events  made  by  the  best  of  men  from  memory — 
and  I  do  not  find  witnesses  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in 
any  degree  superior  in  this  respect  to  those  of  Span- 
ish  race — will  be  found  a  strange  and  often  inexplicable 
mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood.  Side  by  side  in  the  best 
narratives  I  find  accounts  of  one  event  which  are  models 
of  faithful  accuracy  and  accounts  of  another  event 
not  even  remotely  founded  in  fact.  There  are  nota- 
ble instances  where  prominent  witnesses  have  in  their 
statements  done  gross  injustice  to  their  own  reputa- 
tion or  that  of  their  friends.  There  seems  to  exist  a 
general  inability  to  distinguish  between  the  memory 
of  real  occurrences  that  have  been  seen  and  known, 
and  that  of  idle  tales  that  have  been  heard  in  years 
long  past.  If  in  my  work  I  have  been  somewhat 
over  cautious  in  the  use  of  such  testimony,  it  is  a 
fault  on  which  the  reader  will,  I  hope,  look  leniently. 

The  history,  and  with  it  the  bibliography,  of  Califor- 
nia after  the  discovery  of  gold  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  two  periods,  the  first  extending  from 
1848  to  1856  over  the  *  flush  times,'  and  the  second 
from  1857  to  date.  For  the  first  period  a  larger  part 
of  the  authorities  are  in  manuscript  than  would  at  first 
glance  appear,  though  with  the  advent  of  newspapers 
and  printed  government  records  the  necessity  of 
searching  the  archives  for  the  most  part  disappears; 
for  it  is  to  be  noted  that  most  of  the  documentary 
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collections,  public  and  private,  already  noticed,  contain 
papers  of  value  of  later  date  than  1849;  and,  still 
more  important,  the  reminiscences  of  natives  and  the 
earliest  pioneers  cited  in  preceding  pages,  extend  in 
most  instances  past  the  gold  discovery.  For  this 
period  I  have  also  collected  in  manuscript  form  the 
testimony  of  about  one  hundred  pioneers  who  came 
after  1848,^*  the  number  including  a  few  narratives 
relating  in  part  to  Oregon,  and  a  few  miscellaneous 
manuscripts  not  quite  properly  classified  with  pioneer 
recollections;  there  are  besides  some  twenty-five  men, 
'  forty-niners '  for  the  most  part,  who  have  devoted 
their  testimony  chiefly  to  the  vigilance  committees  of 
San  Francisco,  most  being  prominent  members  of 
those  organizations.^*  What  has  been  said  of  similar 
narratives  on  earlier  events  as  authorities  for  history 
may  be  applied  to  these.  In  the  aggregate  they  are 
of  immense  value,  being  the  statements  of  men  who 
had  been  actors  in  the  scenes  described.  For  impor- 
tant additions  to  this  class  of  material,  received  too 
late  for  special  mention  here,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  supplementary  list  of  authorities. 

Material  printed  in  California  during  this  period, 
including  a  few  items  of  1848  and  of  1857-8,  is  repre- 
sented by  about  one  hundred  titles  in  my  list;  to 
which  should  be  added  the  legislative  journals  and  the 
numerous  state  documents  printed  from  year  to  year, 

^^  See  Allflop,  Anderson,  Armstrong,  Ashley,  Ayers,  Bacon,  Ball,  Ballou, 
Barnes,  Bajstow,  Bartlett,  Bauer,  Biglcr,  Boynton,  Brackctt,  Bristow,  Brock, 
Brodie,  Brown,  Burnett,  Bums,  Cassm,  Ccrruti,  Cliambcrlain,  Cliapin,  Clark, 
Ck>lvin,  Connor,  Conway,  Coon,  Crosby,  Davidson,  Dean,  Doolittle,  Dowell, 
Dnncan,  Earll,  FairchUd,  Fay,  Fitzgerald,  Gamiss,  Gwin,  Hancock,  Hajrt- 
nell,  Hawley,  Hayes,  Heam,  Henahaw,  Herrick,  Hinckley,  Hitchcock,  Hud- 
son, Keyser,  Kirkpatrick,  Kohler,  Kraszcwski,  Lamottc,  Lane,  Lawson, 
Limantour,  Little,  Low,  Mans,  Maasett,  Matthewson,  Mcirill,  Montgomery, 
Moore,  Morris,  l^almer,  Patterson,  Pcckham,  Powers,  Kabbison,  Rudolph, 
Richardson,  Roder,  Ross,  Rush,  Ryckniau,  Safford,  Sawtelle,  Saywaitl, 
Schmieden,  Shaw,  Shearer,  Stuart,  Sutton,  Tarbell,  Taylor,  Thomcs,  Van 
Dyke,  Vowell,  Watson,  Wheaton,  Widber,  Willey,  Williams,  and  \Vinans. 

^•Bluxorae,  Bums,  Cole,  Coleman,  Comstock,  Crary,  DempHter,  I>ow8, 
Durkee,  Fan^ell,  Frink,  Gillespie,  McAllister,  Manrow,  Neall,  Olncy,  Rogers, 
Schenck,  Smiley,  Staples,  Stillmaii,  Truett,  Wadsworth,  Watkinu,  and 
Woodbridgc. 
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and  preserved  as  appendices  to  those  journals,  as  also 
the  series  of  California  Reports  and  Ccdifomia  Statutes. 
There  are  twenty-one  books  and  pamphlets  descrip- 
tive of  the  country,  with  life  and  events  therein  during 
the  flush  times,  most  of  them  having  also  an  admix- 
ture of  past  annals  and  future  prospects."  Fifteen 
pamphlets  are  records  of  Californian  societies,  com- 
panies, or  associations,  the  annual  publication  extend- 
ing often  beyond  this  period.''®  A  like  number  are 
municipal  records  of  different  towns,  besides  a  dozen  di- 
rectories;^^ and  as  many  more  legal,  judicial,  and  other 
official  pubHcations,  not  including  a  very  large  number 
of  briefs  and  court  records  which  are  not  named  in 
the  list;®^  besides  nine  speeches  delivered  in  Califor- 
nia and  published  in  pamphlet  form;®^  and  as  many 
miscellaneous  publications,  including  one  periodical.^ 
Many  newspapers  might  be  enumerated  besides  the 
Altay  Herald,  Bulletin,  and  Evening  News  of  San 
Francisco,  the  Placer  Times  and  Union  of  Sacramento, 
and  the  Gazette  of  Santa  Bdrbara;  there  are  some  fif- 
teen articles  on  early  Californian  subjects;®  and  a  like 
number  of  scrap-books  in  my  collection,  notably  those 
made  by  Judge  Hayes,  contain  more  or  less  material 
on  the  times  under  consideration.®* 

"Benton,  Calif omia,  Carrol,  Carson,  Crane,  Delano,  King  of  Wm., 
McGowan,  Miners,  Morse,  San  Francisco,  Taylor,  Terry,  Wadsworth, 
Werth,  and  Wierzbicki. 

^•Cal.  Bible  Soc.,  Cal.  Dry  Dock  Co.,  First  CaL  Guard,  Marysville  & 
Ben.  R.  R.,  Mechanics'  Inst.,  Mercantile  Lib.,  Mox.  Ocean  Mail,  Overland 
Mail,  Sac.  Valley  R  R.,  Sta  Clara  Col.,  Univ.  Cal.,  Univ.  Pacific,  Young 
Men's  Christ.  Ass. 

"•Loe  Angeles,  Parkitt,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco  Act,  S.  F.  Fire  Dept., 
S.  F.  MemonEd,  S.  F.  Minutes,  S.  ¥.  City  Charter,  S.  F.  Ordinances,  S.  F. 
Proceedings,  S.  F.  Pub.  Schools,  S.  F.  Remonstrance,  S.  F.  Rept.,  S.  F. 
Town  Council,  and  Wheeler.  Directories — Marysville,  Sacramento,  San  Fran- 
daco,  Stockton,  and  Tuolumne. 

••California  (Circuit  Court,  Comp.  Laws,  Constit.,  Dist.  Court,  Sup. 
Court),  Constit.  Convention,  Crocker,  Hartman,  Limantour,  Marvin,  Mason, 
Riley,  Thornton,  Turner. 

"Baker,  Bates,  Bigler,  Billings,  Bryan,  Freelon,  Lockwood,  Shaw,  Speer. 

"Cal.  Text  Biook,  Oougenheim,  Democratic,  Limantour,  Taylor  (song 
book),  Willey,  Pioneer,  and  Almanacs. 

"  Franklin,  Hittell,  McCloskey,  McDougal,  McGowan,  Nugent,  Peckham, 
Randolph,  Reid,  Ryan,  Victor,  Trask,  Weed,  Willev,  Vallejo. 

**  B^crof t  Library,  Barton,  Bigler,  Brooks,  Cali£>mia,  "Dye,  Hall,  Hayes, 
Knight,  Lancey,  Levitt,  Pac.  Mail,  Sta  Cruz. 
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Works  about  California  printed  elsewhere  were 
three  times  as  numerous  as  those  of  home  manufacture, 
and  in  most  respects  much  more  important.  First 
there  were  over  eighty  books,  similar  except  in  place 
of  publication  to  those  of  a  class  already  mentioned, 
which  described  California,  its  mines  and  towns,  its 
people  and  their  customs,  the  journey  by  land  or  sea 
to  the  country  with  personal  adventures  of  the  writers 
or  others,  books  in  different  languages  owing  their 
existence  directly  to  the  discovery  of  gold.®*  Many 
of  these  were  to  a  considerable  extent  fictitious,  but 
there  were  others  containing  little  or  nothing  but 
fiction.®*  Next  among  works  of  real  value  should  be 
noticed  fifty  reports  on  Califomian  topics,  published 
by  the  United  States  government;®^  and  in  this  con- 
nection may  receive  attention  the  regular  sets  of  U. 
S.  government  documents  recording  the  acts  of  con- 
gress from  session  to  session,  and  containing  hundreds  of 
valuable  papers,  bearing  on  affairs  in  the  far  west,  with 
several  other  collections  of  somewhat  similar  nature.^ 
There  were  a  dozen  or  more  pamphU^ts  on  various 
Californian  topics  not  directly  connected  with  the 
gold  discovery  and  its  attendant  phenomena.*^     Then 

**AblK'y,  Adam,  Allsop,  Auger,  Berry,  Ballcnstedt,  Borthwick,  B<^)Ucha- 
coiirt,  Bound  Ifonu*,  Hn  K)ks  liryaiit,  BulTum,  (.'al.  (Emiff.  Guide,  (iold  Rei;., 
Gids  Naar,  Its  GoM,  Its  Past,  Notes),  (.'iilifomie,  Califoniien  (Ant.  Nacn., 
IlatljgcWr,  Und  scin  <Jolt,  .scuii  Min.),  ('.thsoll,  C(»lioii,  Diggera,  PMeluiau, 
Faniham,  Ferry,  Foster,  Goi-stikkrr,  <  JoM-lhnli  rs,  <;n«,'()ry,  Hartmann, 
Helper,  Ilolinski,  Hoppe,  Johnson,  Kelly,  Kin^,  Kip,  Kunzel,  Lainbcrtie, 
Letts,  MoC'oUum,  Mclhaine,  Manyat,  Mason,  Meyer,  (>swald.  Palmer, 
Parkman,  Praslow,  Robinson,  llyan,  Sehwartz,  Sed!j:ley,  Soyd,  Seymour, 
Sbaw,  Sherwood,  Simpson,  Solicnac,  St  Auuuit,  Stirling,  Taylor,  Thompson, 
Tyson,  Walton,  Weil,  Weston,  >Villi;ini son,  Wilson,  and  Woods. 

^  Such  as  Aimard,  Amelia,  Bidlou,  Bigly,  Chamimgnac,  Gerstacker,  Pay- 
son,  and  many  more. 

•"•  Abell,  Alexander,  Bartlett,  Beale,  Beckwith,  Odifornia  (Amount,  Com- 
mission, Copy,  Dent,  Establishment,  Indiana,  Land  Com.,  Message,  Volun- 
teers), Cooke,  Cram,  Derby,  Fli^,  Fort  Point,  Fr6inont,  Gibbous,  Graham, 
Gray,  Hallcck,  Homer,  Jones,  Kmg,  Mason,  Meredith,  Mex.  lk>uudary,  Pac. 
Wagon  Iloatls,  Reynolds,  Riley,  San  IVancisco,  Sherman,  Smith,  Sutter,  T^- 
son,  U.  S.  and  Mex.,  Warren,  Whipple,  and  Wool. 

*■  U.  S.  Grovt  Doc.  (two  series),  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Reports,  Annals  ol 
Congress,  Congressional  Debates,  Cong.  Globe,  Bon  ton  *8  Abridgment,  Smith- 
sonian Reports,  and  Pac.  R.  R.  Reports. 

^  Atlan.  &  Pac.  R.  R.,  Browne,  Cal.  Appeal,  California,  Fremont,  Liman- 
tour,  LcM;an,  Ringgold,  Pac  M.  S.  8.  Co.,  S.  F.  Custom  Honae,  S.  F.  Land 
Aasoo.,  Stillman,  and  Thompson. 
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we  have  more  than  fifty  speeches  chiefly  delivered 
in  Congress  and  circulated  in  pamphlet  form,  many 
of  them  pertaining  to  the  admission  of  California  as 
a  state.*^  Besides  the  books  relating  wholly  or  mainly 
to  California  there  were  some  thirty  others  on  west- 
ern regions  with  allusions  more  or  less  extended  to 
the  gold  regions;^  and  half  as  many  general  works 
with  mention  of  California.^  Both  of  these  classes, 
and  especially  the  latter,  might  be  greatly  extended 
in  numbers ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  period- 
icals and  collections  that  contained  articles  on  our 
subject,  there  being  few  such  publications  in  the 
world  that  gave  no  attention  to  the  western  El  Do- 
rado.** 

Of  works  published  in  and  about  California  since 
1856,  I  attempt  no  classification.  Within  my  present 
limits  it  would  be  impossible  satisfactorily  to  classify 
so  bulky  and  diversified  a  mass  of  material,  of  which, 
indeed,  I  have  not  been  able  even  to  present  the  titles 
of  more  than  half  in  the  alphabetical  list  of  authori- 
ties. The  efforts  of  modern  writers  to  record  the  his- 
tory of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  periods  have  already 
been  noticed  in  this  chapter;  but  I  may  add  that 
these  efforts  have  been  much  more  successful  in  their 
application  to  events  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of 

••Averett,  Baldwin,  Bennett,  Benton,  Bowie,  Breck,  Brooks,  Caldwell, 
Caiy,  Clark,  Cleveland,  Corwin,  Crowcll,  Douglas,  Estell,  Foote,  Fowler, 
Gwrn,  Hall,  Hcbard,  Howard,  Howe,  Lander,  Latham,  McDougal,  McLean, 
McQueen,  Mc Willie,  Marshall,  Mason,  Morehead,  Olds,  Parker,  Pearce,  Pres- 
ton, Putnam,  Phelps,  Seddon,  Seward,  Smith,  Spaulding,  Stanley,  Thomp- 
•OD,  Thurman,  Thurston,  Toombs,  Van  Voorhie,  Weller,  Wiley,  Winthrop^ 
and  Worcester. 

•*  Ansted,  Briefe,  Coke,  Combier,  Findlay,  Gerstiicker,  Gold-fields,  Heap, 
Hines,  Horn,  Lants,  Perry,  Pfeifer,  Plumb,  Rednitz,  Rovings,  Schmidt, 
Schmolder,  Smacker,  Stockton,  Thornton,  Upham,  V^ells,  Western  Scenes, 
Whiting,  Wilkes,  Wise,  Wood. 

**  Benton,  Cevalloe,  De  Bow,  Diccionario,  Dunlop,  Garden,  March  y  La- 
bores,  Mayer,  Shea,  Weichardt,  Wilson,  Young,  Zamacois. 

"Album  Mex.,  Amer.  and  For.  Christ.  Union,  Annual  of  Scientific  Dis- 
COT.,  Bankers'  Mag.,  De  Bow's  Review,  Edinburgh  Review,  Hansard,  Harper, 
Home  Missionary,  Hunt's  Merch.  Mag.,  Ilustracion  Mex.,  Mining  Mag., 
Millennial  Star,  Niles'  Register,  North  Amer.  Review,  Nouvelles  Annales, 
FiMMmA  Star,  Quarterly  Eev.,  Revue  Deux  Mondes,  Sillimao's  Amer.  Jour., 
etc,  6tc. 
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gold,  because  material  has  been  much  more  abundant 
and  accessible.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  many 
works  on  local  and  county  annals  printed  in  late 
years,  several  of  which  have  a  standard  value.^ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  pioneer  reminiscences  of 
my  collection  contain,  and  are  supplemented  by,  the 
statements  of  prominent  men  on  various  practical 
topics  connected  with  the  industrial  development  of 
California  in  recent  times;  that  several  classes  of 
printed  matter  already  mentioned,  such  as  municipal, 
state,  and  national  documents,  continue  to  throw  light 
on  events  of  the  last  thirty  years ;  that  travellers  have 
never  ceased  to  print  their  experiences  in,  and  their 
views  respecting,  this  western  land ;  that  resident  and 
even  native  writers  have  contributed  largely  to  our 
stere  of  books  on  industrial,  literary,  educational,  re- 
ligious, legal,  political,  and  historical  subjects;  that 
numerous  associations  and  institutions  have  helped  to 
swell  the  mass  of  current  pamphlets;  and  that  news- 
papers— an  invaluable  source  of  material  for  local  and 
personal  history — have  greatly  multiplied.  Indeed, 
California  has  not  only  by  reason  of  her  peculiar  past 
received  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  writers  from 
abroad  than  any  other  part  of  our  nation,  but  in  re- 
spect of  internal  literary  development  she  is  not 
Dehind  other  provinces  of  like  tender  years.  In  con- 
clusion, I  append  a  short  list  of  works  published  since 
1856,  which  have  somewhat  exceptional  histeric  value 
in  comparison  with  others  of  the  mass.**^     Most  of 

.  **See  in  the  list,  besides  the  names  of  counties  and  towns:  Banfield,  Bar- 
ton, Bledsoe,  Butler,  Cooper,  Cox,  Dwinelle,  Frassee,  Gift,  Hall,  Halley,  Hare, 
Hawley,  Hittell,  Huse,  Lloyd,  McPherson,  Mencfee,  Meyrick,  Orr,  Owen, 
Peokins,  Sargent,  Sould,  Thompson,  Tinkham,  Western  Shore,  and  Willey. 

^See  Alnc,  Ames,  Barry,  Bartlett,  Bates,  Beers,  Bell,  Blake,  Bonner, 
Brooks,  Browne,  Bryant,  Burnett,  Bushnell,  California  (Arrival,  Biog., 
Hfl^y,  Leyes,  Med.  Soc.),  Carvalho,  Cbandless,  Clark,  Contemp.  Bio^., 
Cooke,  Comwallis,  Cronise,  Coyner,  Dixon,  Gleeson,  Fields,  First  Steamship, 
Fisher,  King,  Gray,  Grey,  Hittell,  Hoffman,  Hughes,  Labatt,  McCue,  McGar- 
rahan,  McGlashan,  Mollhausen,  Morgan,  Moulder,  New  Almaden,  Norman, 
O'Meara,  Palmer,  Parsons,  Patterson,  Peabody,  Peirce,  Peters,  Phelps, 
Player-Frowd,  Randolph,  Raymond,  Redding,  Rossi,  Saxon,  Schlagintweit, 
Sherman,  Shuck,  Simpson,  Stillman,  Tuthill,  Tyl^*"*  Upham,  Vallejo,  Vis- 
cher,  Wetmore,  Willey,  and  Williams. 
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them  but  for  the  date  of  their  publication  might  be 
added  to  the  different  classes  before  named,  as  per- 
taining to  the  period  of  1848-56.  For  further  biblio- 
graphic information,  including  full  or  slightly  abridged 
title,  summary  of  contents,  circumstances  attending 
the  production,  criticism  of  historic  value,  and  bio- 
graphic notes  on  the  writer  of  each  work  mentioned 
m  the  different  classes  and  subdivisions  of  this  chapter, 
I  refer  the  reader  not  only  to  the  list  at  the  beginning 
of  this  volume  but  to  the  foot-notes  of  all  the  seven 
volumes,  which  may  be  traced  through  the  alpha- 
betical index  at  the  end  of  the  work. 
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Mysteby  and  Eably  Maps. 

Though  the  California  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
work  inherited  its  name  from  an  older  country  whose 
annals  have  been  already  recorded  by  me,  yet  a  state- 
meat  respecting  the  origin  and  application  of  the  name 
seems  appropriate  here.  When  Jimenez  discovered 
the  peninsula,  supposed  to  be  an  island,  in  1533,  he 
applied  no  name  so  far  as  can  be  known.  Cortds, 
landing  at  the  same  place  with  a  colony  on  the  3d  of 
May  1535,  named  the  port  and  the  country  adjoining 
Santa  Cruz,  from  the  day.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
he  ever  gave,  or  even  used,  any  other  name,  the  name 
California  not  occurring  in  any  of  his  writings.^    UUoa 

^  At  least  I  have  not  found  it.  The  '  paerto  y  bahia  de  Santa  Crnz  *  is  named 
in  the  original  document  of  1535.  CorUs,  Auto  de  PoseMon,  in  Col,  Doc,  Indd,^ 
iv.  102.  After  his  return  to  Spain  in  1540  in  a  memorial  to  the  king  he  testi- 
fied *  1  arrived  at  the  land  of  Santa  Cruz  and  was  in  it . .  .and  being  in  the  said 
land  of  Santa  Cruz  1  had  complete  knowledge  of  the  said  land.'  Cort6s^  Memo^ 
rial^  in  Col,  Doc.  IiM.y  iv.  21 1.  Other  witnesses  who  bad  accompanied  Cortte 
testified  in  Spain  al>out  the  same  time;  one,  that  the  country  was  called  Tar- 
sis;  another,  that  the  country  had  no  name,  but  that  the  bay  was  called  Santa 
Cruz;  several,  that  they  remembered  no  name.  Probanza,  in  PocAeco  and  Ctfr- 
doMU^  Col,  Doc,,  xvi.  12,  22,  27. 

(641 
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sailed  down  the  coast  in  1539,  and  the  name  Cali- 
fornia first  appears  in  Preciado's  diary  of  that  voyage. 
It  was  applied,  not  to  the  whole  country,  but  to  a 
locality — probably  but  not  certainly  identical  with 
Santa  Cruz,  or  La  Paz.^ 

Bernal  Diaz,  writing  before  1568,  speaks  of  the 
island  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  says  that  Cortes  after  many 
troubles  there  "went  to  discover  other  lands,  and  came 
to  California,  which  is  a  bay."^  This  testimony  is  not 
of  great  weight,  but  it  increases  the  uncertainty.  The 
difference  is  not,  however,  essential.  The  name  was 
applied  between  1535  and  1539  to  a  locality.  It  was 
soon  extended  to  the  whole  adjoining  region;  and  as 
the  region  was  supposed  to  be  a  group  of  islands,  the 
name  was  often  given  a  plural  form.  Las  Californias. 

Whence  came  the  name  thus  applied,  or  applied  by 
Cortds  as  has  been  erroneously  believed,  was  a  ques- 
tion that  gave  rise  to  much  conjecture  before  the 
truth  was  known.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  as  repre- 
sented by  Venegas  and  Clavigero  suggested  that  it 
might  have  been  deliberately  made  up  from  Latin  or 
Greek  roots;  but  favored  the  much  more  reasonable 
theory  that  the  discoverers  had  founded  the  name  on 
some  misunderstood  words  of  the  natives.*     These 

^  Printed  in  1665,  in  RamvmOt  Viaggi,  iii.  343.  Having  left  Santa  Cruz  Oct. 
29th,  on  10th  of  Nov.  *  we  found  ourselves  54  leagues  distant  from  California, 
a  little  more  or  less,  always  in  the  south-west  seeing  in  the  night  three  or  four 
fires. '  (Sempre  dalla  parte  di  Garbiuo vedendo  la  notte,  etc. )  Hakluyt's  trans- 
lation of  IGOO,  VoyageSf  iii.  406-7,  is  'always  toward  the  south-west,  seeing  in 
the  night,*  etc.  From  the  9th  to  the  loth  they  made  10  leagues;  from  the 
16th  to  the  24th,  12  or  15  leagues;  and  were  then,  having  sighted  the  Isle  of 
Pearls,  70  leagues  from  Santa  Cruz.  The  author  only  uses  the  name  California 
once;  Hakluyt's  *  point  of  California'  is  an  interpolation.  The  definite 
distance  of  54  leagues  indicates  that  California  was  a  place  thcv  had  passed; 
it  could  not  be  54  leagues  cither  south-west  or  north-east  of  their  position, 
and  I  suppose  the  direction  refers  to  the  coast  generally  or  the  fires.  The  dis- 
tances are  not  out  of  the  way  if  we  allow  6  or  9  leagues  for  the  progress  made 
on  Nov.  9th.  There  is  some  obscurity  of  meaning;  but  apparently  California 
was  at  or  near  Santa  Cruz.  Throughout  his  voyage  up  and  down  the  gulf 
Preciado  nses  the  name  Santa  Cruz  frequently  to  locate  the  lands  in  the  west. 

^Bemcd  Diaz  del  Caetillo,  Hist.  Verdadera,  233,  printed  in  1632.  This 
has  often  been  called  the  first  mention  of  the  name.  Some  have  blunderingly 
talked  of  Diaz  as  the  discoverer  and  namer  of  California. 

*  VcMgaSt  Not,  Col,,  i.  2-5;  ClavigerOy  Storia  delta  CaJ,,  29-30.  The  Latin 
calida  fomaxy  or  'hot  furnace,'  is  the  most  common  of  the  conjectural  deriva- 
tiooSy  the  reference  being  supposably  either  to  the  hot  climate,  tiioogh  it  was 
Bar.  Oal..  Vol.  L    6 
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theories  have  been  often  repeated  by  later  writers, 
with  additions  rivalling  each  other  in  absurdity.  At 
last  in  1862  Edward  E.  Hale  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  the  source  whence  the  discoverers 
obtained  the  name.  An  old  romance,  the  Sergas 
of  Esjdandian^  by  Ordonez  de  Montalvo,  translator  of 
A'lnadis  of  Gaul,  printed  perhaps  in  1510,  and  cer- 
tainly in  editions  of  1519,  1521,  1525,  and  1526  in 
Spanish,  mentioned  an  island  of  California  "on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Indies,  very  near  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise,"  peopled  with  black  women,  griflfins,  and 
other  creatures  of  the  author's  imagination.'^  There 
is  no  direct  historical  evidence  of  the  application  of 
this  name;  nor  is  any  needed.  No  intelligent  man 
will  ever  question  the  accuracy  of  Hale's  theory. 
The  number  of  Spanish  editions  would  indicate  that 
the  book  was  popular  at  the  time  of  the  discovery; 
indeed  Bernal  Diaz  often  mentions  the  Amadis  of 
Gaul,  to  which  the  Esplandian  was  attached. 

Cortes,  as  we  know,  was  bent  on  following  the 
coast  round  to  India,  and  confident  of  finding  rich  and 
wonderful  isles  on  the  way.  It  would  have  been  most 
natural  for  him  to  apply  the  old  fabulous  name,  if  it 
had  met  his  eye,  to  the  supposed  island  when  first 
discovered;  but  it  appears  he  did  not  do  it;  and  I 

not  hot  compared  with  others  to  which  the  discoverers  were  accustomed,  or 
to  the  hot  baths,  or  tanettcales,  of  the  natives.  Calidus  forTius^  CcUientc  for- 
nallay  Califomo^  and  Caliente  homo  are  other  expressions  of  the  same  root, 
Archibald  notiug  of  the  hist  that  it  would  be  rather  Jtomo  cnlienUi  making 
the  numo  'Fomicalia'  instead  of  California.  Another  derivation  is  from  cola 
y  fornix^  Spanish  and  Latin  for  *  cove  and  vault  *  or  *  vaulted  cove, '  from  a  peculiar 
natural  formation  near  Cape  San  Lticas.  From  the  Greek  wc  have  kola  phor 
Hfttf  kcUa  phora  nea,  kola  phor  neia,  kola  phornfia^  kola  chora  ucay  or  kalua 
phomia — variously  rendered  'beautiful  woman,'  'moonshine,*  or  *  adultery;' 
'fertile  land;*  or  *ncvv  country.*  Colo/on  or  colo/oniay  the  Spanish  for  resin, 
has  also  been  suggested.  In  Upper  California  the  idea  was  a  favorite  one 
tliat  the  name  was  of  Indian  origm;  but  there  was  little  agreement  respect- 
ing details.  Accordiug  to  tho  Vallejos,  Alvarado,  and  others,  all  agreeclthat 
it  came  from  kail /or  no^  tho  infonnation  comiug  from  Baja  California  natives; 
but  there  were  two  factions,  one  interpreting  the  words  *high  hill'  or  *  moun- 
tain' and  tho  other  ^native  land.'  E.D.Guiloert,  resident  of  Copala,  Sinaloa, 
told  nic  in  1878  that  an  old  Indian  of  his  locality  called  the  peninsula  Tchali- 
falfii-al,  'the  sandy  land  beyond  the  water.* 

'^  Hale  8  discovery  was  lirst  publislied  in  the  Amer.  Antiq,  Soc.,  Proceed. ^ 
Apr.  30,  18C'J,  45-53;  also  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  xiii.  285;  Ilalf*s  His  Level 
Bat,  etc.,  234. 
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strongly  suspect  the  name  was  applied  in  derision  by 
his  disgusted  colonists  on  their  return  in  1536.  At 
any  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  name  was  adopted 
from  the  novel  between  1535  and  1539.  The  etymol- 
ogy of  the  name  and  the  source  whence  Montalvo  ob- 
tained it  still  remain  a  field  for  ingenious  guesswork. 
Indeed  most  of  the  old  conjectures  may  still  be  applied 
to  the  subject  in  its  new  phase.  But  this  is  not  an 
historical  subject,  nor  one  of  the  slightest  importance. 
In  such  matters  the  probable  is  but  rarely  the  true. 
What  brilliant  etymological  theories  might  be  drawn 
out  by  the  name  Calistoga,  if  it  were  not  known  how 
Samuel  Brannan  built  the  word  from  California  and 
Saratoga.® 

The  name  California,  once  applied  to  the  island  or 
peninsula,  was  also  naturally  used  to  designate  the 
country  extending  indefinitely  northward  to  the  strait 
of  Anian,  or  to  Asia,  except  as  interrupted  in  the 
view  of  some  foreign  geographers  by  Drake's  New 
Albion.  Kino  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  in  1700 
spoke  of  Alta  California;  but  he  meant  simply  the 
'upper'  part  of  the  peninsula.  After  1769  the  north- 
em  country  was  for  a  time  known  as  the  New  Estab- 
hshments,  or  Los  Establecimientos  de  San  Diego  y 
Monterey,   or  the   Northern    Missions.     In   a  few 

*In  ITeMer**  DieUonary,  the  Spanish  eal\fa^  Arabic  KhjoUfa,  'successor/ 
'caliph,'  is  adopted,  as  indeed  suggested  by  Hale,  as  the  possible  root  of  the 
name.  Archbald,  Overland  Monthly,  ii.  440,  suggests  Calphumia,  Caesar's 
wife.  Perhaps  the  coolest  exhibition  of  assurance  which  this  matter  has  drawn 
out  in  modem  times  is  Prof.  Jules  Marcou's  essay  on  the  'true  origin'  of  the 
name.  The  whole  pamphlet,  although  printed  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, with  the  degree  of  intelligence  too  often  employed  in  such  cases,  perhaps 
because  of  an  old  map  attached  to  it,  has  about  as  many  blunders  as  the  pages 
can  accommodate.  I  have  no  space  to  point  them  out;  but  this  is  what  he 
says  of  the  name:  '  Cortes  and  his  companions,  struck  with  the  difference  be- 
tween the  dry  and  burning  heat  they  experienced,  compared  with  the  moist 
and  much  less  oppressive  heat  of  the  Mexican  tierra  caiiente,  first  gave  to  a  bay, 
and  afterwards  extended  to  the  entire  country  the  name  of  tierra  CcUi/omia, 
derived  from  ealida  /omaXy  which  signifies  fiery  furnace,  or  hot  as  an  oven. 
Heman  Cort<Ss,  who  was  moreover  a  man  of  learning,  was  at  once  strongly 
impressed  with  the  singular  and  striking  climatic  differences. .  .to  whom  is 
due  the  appropriate  classification  of  the  Mexican  regions  into  tierra fria,  tierra 
templculci,  tierra  ccdiente,  and  tierra  California '!  Marcou^s  Notes  upon  thejirst 
Discoveries  qf  Ccd^omia  and  the  oi-igin  of  its  name,  Washington,  1878.  See  also 
U.  8,  Otog,  Survey,  Wheeler,  Rept.,  1878,  p.  228. 
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years,  however,  without  any  uniformity  of  usage  the 
upper  country  began  to  be  known  as  Cahfornia  Sep- 
tentrional, California  del  Norte,  Nueva  California,  or 
California  Superior.  But  gradually  Alta  California 
became  more  common  than  the  others,  both  in  private 
and  official  communications,  though  from  the  date  of 
the  separation  of  the  provinces  in  1804  Nueva  Cali- 
fornia became  the  legal  name,  as  did  Alta  California 
after  1824.  In  these  later  times  Las  Californias  meant 
not  as  at  first  Las  Islas  Californias,  but  the  two 
provinces,  old  and  new,  lower  and  upper.  Down  to 
1846,  however,  the  whole  country  was  often  called  by 
Mexicans  and  Californians  even  in  official  document 
a  peninsula. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Francisco  de  UUoa,  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  in  1539,  had  a  distant  glimpse  of 
mountains  within  the  territory  now  called  California; 
it  is  very  probable  that  Hernando  de  Alarcon,  as- 
cending the  Colorado  in  boats  nearly  to  the  Gila 
and  possibly  beyond  it,  saw  CaUfornian  soil  in  Sep- 
tember 1540;  and  perhaps  Melchor  Diaz,  who  crossed 
the  Colorado  later  in  the  same  year,  had  a  similar 
view. 

Thus  strictly  speaking  the  honor  of  the  first  dis- 
covery may  with  much  plausibility  be  attributed  to 
one  of  these  explorers,  though  none  of  them  mentioned 
the  discovery,  or  could  do  so,  boundary  lines  being 
as  yet  not  dreamed  of  Subsequently  Juan  de  Onate 
and  his  companions,  coming  down  the  Colorado  in 
1G04,  certainly  gazed  across  the  river  on  California, 
and  even  learned  from  the  natives  that  the  sea  was  not 
far  distant.  After  1690  Kino  and  his  Jesuit  asso- 
ciates not  unfrequently  looked  upon  what  was  to  be 
California  from  the  Gila  junction.  No  European, 
however,  from  this  direction  is  known  to  have  trod 
the  soil  of  the  promised  land;  therefore  this  phase 
<){  the  subject  may  be  dismissed  without  further 
remark. 
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All  that  was  known  of  California  before  1769  was 
founded  on  the  reports  of  six  expeditions;  that  of 
Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo  in  1542-3,  that  of  Francis 
Drake  in  1579,  that  of  Francisco  de  Gali  in  1584, 
that  of  Sebastian  Rodriguez  do  Cennoilon  in  1595, 
that  of  Sebastian  Vizcaino  in  1G02-3,  and  that  oi' 
(jrcuiciU  Carreri  in  1G96.  To  deycribc  tbcso  expedi- 
tions— so  far  only  as  they  relate  to  thi*  coast  of  Alia. 
California,  for  in  a  general  way  each  has  been  ])V^- 
sented  in  the  annals  of  regions  farther  south — willi  a 
glance  also  at  a  few  other  voyages  b€>aring  mdirectly 
upon  the  subject,  is  my  purpose  in  the  present  chapter. 

On  the  28th  of  September  1542,  Juan  Rodriguez 
Cabrillo,  coming  from  the  south  in  command  of  two 
Spanish  exploring  vessels,^  discovered  a  *'  landlocked 
and  very  good  harbor,"  which  he  named  San  Miguel 
and  located  in  34''  20'.  The  next  day  he  sent  a  boat 
"farther  into  the  port  which  was  large;"  and  while 
anchored  here  '*  a  very  great  gale  blew  from  the  west- 
south-west,  and  south-south-west ;  but  the  port  being 
good  they  felt  nothing."® 

^  On  the  fitting-ont  of  the  expedition  and  its  achievements  south  of  Cali- 
fornia, see  Ifist.  North  Mex.  States,  this  series. 

'  CdbriUOy  Relacion  d  diario,  de  In  naveganon  que  htzo  Jvan  Bodriguez  Ca- 
brillo con  do8  navioSy  al  de^cubrimiento  del  paso  del  Mar  del  Sur  at  norte,  etc. 
Original  in  Spanish  archives  of  Seville  from  Simancas,  certified  by  Xavan-ete, 
copy  in  Mnftoz  Collection,  printed  in  Florida,  Col,  Doc ,  1 73-89.  *  De  Juan 
Paez'  is  marked  on  the  Mufioz  copy.  Another  printed  original  from  *  Archivo 
delndias  Patronato,  est.  1,  caj.  i.,  is  foimd  in  Parheco  and  Cdrdeiuis,  Col.  Doc., 
xiv.  1G5-91,  under  the  title  Relacion  del  descvl/rimiento  que  hizo  Juan  Rodri- 
guez, Tuavegawlo  por  la  contra  coata  dd  mar  del  Sar  al  norte  hecha  por  Juan 
Paez.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  Juan  Pacz  was  the  author.  Herrera,  Jfi^t. 
Gen.,  dec.  vii.  lib.  v.  cap.  iii.-iv.,  gave  in  I  GOO  a  condenaud  account  probably 
from  the  above  original,  but  with  many  omissions,  and  a  few  additions,  which 
became  the  foundation  of  most  that  was  subsequently  ^\Titten  on  the  subject, 
being  followe<l  by  Bumey  and  others.  In  180*2  Navarrete  in  his  introcluction 
to  the  Sutil  y  Mcxicaua,  Via/jp,  xxix.-xxxvi.,  gave  a  narrative  from  the  orig- 
inal, with  notes  in  which  he  located,  for  the  nmst  part  accurately,  the  | joints 
named  by  Cabrillo.  Taylor^ »  Fimt  Voyatje  to  the  Coattt  of  California. .  .by  C-i- 
hrillo,  San  Francisco,  1853,  was  a  kind  of  translation  from  Navarrete,  whose 
notes  the  translator  attempted  to  correct  without  any  very  biilliant  success. 
Finally  in  1879  we  have  Evans  and  IJenshaw'a  Translation  from  the  Spanish  of 
tke  a4:count  by  the  pilot  Ffrrel  of  the  Voyage  of  Cabrillo  along  the  tveift  coast 
qf  North  America  in  1542,  printed  in  U.  8.  Oeog.  Surv.,  Wheeler,  yii.  A  rcho;. 
ology,  293-314.  Richard  S.  Evans  was  the  translator;  II.  W.  Uenshaw,  who 
made  antiquarian  researches  on  the  coast,  was  the  author  of  the  notes;  and  H. 
C.  Taylor,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  aided  the  genUemen  named  with 
the  results  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  coast. 
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There  is  no  further  description ;  the  latitude  is  wrong ; 
and  the  port  must  be  identified  if  at  all  by  its  relation 
to  other  points  visited  by  CabriUo.  It  has  usually 
been  identified  by  those  who  have  followed  Navarrete, 
the  earliest  investigator,  with  San  Diego;  but  recently 
by  Ilonshaw  and  Taylor  with  San  Pedro  further  north, 
San  Diego  being  in  that  case  Cabrillo's  San  Mateo.* 
Here,  as  in  most  parts  of  this  narrative,  there  is  little 
room  for  positive  assertion;  but  I  prefer  to  regard 
San  Miguel  as  San  Diego.  Difficulties  arise  at  every 
step  which  no  theory  can  remove.  It  is  the  fault  of 
the  narrative,  respecting  the  genumeness  of  which, 
however,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  get  over  obstacles  by  ignoring  them  I  shall 
treat  them  mainly  in  notes. ^° 

At  any  rate  Cabrillo  entered  Upper  Califomian 
watci's,  never  before  disturbed  by  other  craft  than 
Indian  canoes,  and  anchored  in  San  Diego  Bay  in 
September  1 542.  If  we  suppose  this  port  to  have  been 
his  San  Miguel,  he  remained  six  days.    The  natives 

*  San  Mateo  was  also  described  as  a  aood  and  landlocked  {cerrado)  port» 
with  a  littlo  lake  of  fresh  water,  and  wiUi  groves  of  trees  like  ceibcUy  except 
that  tlie  wood  was  hard.  There  were  also  many  drift-logs  washed  here  bv  the 
sea,  broad  grassy  plains,  high  and  rolling  land,  and  animals  in  droves  ot  100 
or  more  resembling  Peruvian  sheep  with  long  wool,  small  horns,  and  broad 
round  tails.    Latitude  given  33""  2(r. 

'^  Son  Augustin  Island,  the  last  point  on  which  Navarrete  and  Henshaw 
agree,  is  identified  with  San  Martin  in  about  30**  SO'  on  the  Baja  California 
coast.  Tliree  days  with  little  wind  brought  the  ships,  no  distance  given,  to 
Capo  San  Martin,  north  of  San  Augustin,  where  the  coast  turns  from  north  to 
north-west.  This  trend,  and  also  the  time,  if  we  disregard  the  calm,  favors 
Hensbaw^s  location  of  Todos  Santos  rather  than  Navarrete's  of  San  Quintin. 
Next  they  sailed  four  leagues  n.  e.,  or  N.  N.  E  ;  but  this  is  not  possible  from 
Toilt^  Santos  either  by  the  best  maps  or  the  trend  just  noteti.  Next  21  leagues 
V.  \v.,  and  N.  K.  w.  to  San  Mateo;  tlie  distance  25  leagues  corresponding 
better  with  tliat  from  San  Quintin  to  Todos  Santos,  tlian  with  that  trom  the 
latter  to  San  Diego.  On  the  other  hand,  the  next  stage,  32  leagues  to  San 
Miguel,  better  fits  that  from  San  Diego  to  San  Pedro  than  from  Todos  Santos 
to  the  former.  But  they  passed  a  little  island  close  to  the  shore  on  arriving 
nt  San  Mateo,  there  beinc  none  at  Todos  Santos  so  far  as  the  maps  show ;  and 
on  the  other  lumd,  on  sailing  to  San  Miguel,  they  passed  throe  islas  tifMerttu 
three  loa^'ues  fi*om  the  main,  the  largest  being  two  leagues  long,  or  possibly 
in  cirouniforenec,  which  agrees  better  with  the  Coronados  just  below  San 
Dic>;u  than  with  San  Clemuntc  and  Santa Catalina.  Moreover  the  description 
of  San  Matoo  with  its  lake,  and  especially  its  groves  of  trees,  does  not  corre- 
siK>ud  at  all  to  San  Diego.  The  strongest  reason  why  San  Miguel  must  bo  San 
l)icgo  and  not  San  Pedro  will  bo  noticed  presently.  The  invcsticator^s  troubles 
uit)  not  lessened  by  the  non-existence  of  a  perfect  chart  of  the  Baja  California 
coast. 
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were  timid  in  their  intercourse  with  the  strangers, 
whom  they  called  Guacamal ;  but  they  wounded  with 
their  arrows  three  of  a  party  that  landed  at  night  to 
fish.  Interviews,  voluntary  and  enforced,  were  held 
with  a  few  individuals  both  on  shore  and  on  the  ships ; 
and  the  Spaniards  understood  by  their  signs  that  the 
natives  had  seen  or  heard  of  men  Uke  themselves, 
bearded,  mounted,  and  armed,  somewhere  in  the  in- 
terior. " 

Leaving  San  Miguel  October  3d,  they  sail  three 
days  or  about  eighteen  leagues,  along  a  coast  of  val- 
leys and  plains  and  smokes,  with  high  mountains  in 
the  interior,  to  the  islands  some  seven  leagues  from 
the  main,  which  they  name  from  their  vessels  San  Sal- 
vador and  Vitoria.  They  land  on  one  of  the  islands, 
after  the  inhabitants,  timid  and  even  hostile  at  first, 
have  been  appeased  by  signs  and  have  come  off  in  a 
canoe  to  receive  gifts.  They  too  tell  of  white  men  on 
the  main.  On  Sunday  the  Spaniards  go  over  to  tierra 
jirme  to  a  large  bay  which  they  call  Bahia  de  los 
Fumos,  or  Fuegos,  from  the  smoke  of  fires  seen  there. 
It  is  described  as  a  good  port  with  good  lands,  valleys, 
plains,  and  groves,  lying  in  35°.  I  suppose  the  island 
visited  to  have  been  Santa  Catalina,  and  the  port  to 
have  been  San  Pedro.  ^^ 

Saihng  six  leagues  farther  on  October  9th,  Cabrillo 
anchors  m  a  large  ensenaday  or  bight,  which  is  doubt- 
less Santa  M6nica.^*    Thence  they  go  on  the  next  day 

"  It  is  not  impossible,  though  not  probable,  that  the  natives  had  heard  of 
Diaz,  Alarcon,  and  Ulloa,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf.  The  Indians  of  San  Diego 
are  described  as  well  formed,  of  large  size,  clothed  in  skins. 

'^  Henshaw,  as  we  have  seen,  mokes  this  Bahia  de  I?\imos  Bahia  Ona  (or 
Santa  M6mca),  identifying  San  Pedro  with  San  Miguel,  and  the  island  with 
Santa  Cruz.  The  name  San  Salvador  as  mentioned  later  seems  his  strongest 
reason,  though  he  does  not  say  so.  He  admits  the  dilhculty  of  identifying 
Santa  Catalina  with  the  Islas  Desicrtas,  hinting  tliat  other  smaller  islands 
may  have  disappeared;  but  a  m«re  serious  objection  still — conclusive  to  me — 
is  the  fact  that  San  Pedro  would  never  have  been  called  a  puerto  cerrado,  or 
landlocked  port;  nor  would  it  have  a£forded  protection  from  a  south-west  gale. 

1'  Certainly  not  the  laguna  near  Pt  Mugu  as  Henshaw  says.  Santa  Monica 
was  exactly  what  the  Spaniards  would  have  called  an  ensenada;  indeed,  they 
did  often  so  coll  it  in  later  years  as  they  did  also  Monterey  Bay,  and  San 
Francisco  outside  the  heads  from  Pt  Reyes  to  Pigeon  Point,  always  the  En- 
iKHoda  de  los  ^raUone*.    Like  the  navigators  of  other  nations,  they  were 
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some  eight  leagues  to  an  Indian  town,  anchoring 
opposite  a  great  valley.  The  town,  called  Pueblo  de 
las  Canoas  and  located  in  35"*  20',  is  doubtless  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Buenaventura,  the  valley  being  that 
of  the  Santa  Clara."  The  Spaniards  take  formal 
possession  and  remain  here  four  days.  The  natives 
come  to  the  ships  in  fine  canoes,  each  carrying  twelve 
or  thirteen  men,  and  they  report  other  Christians  seven 
days'  journey  distant,  for  whom  they  take  a  letter, 
also  indicating  the  existence  of  a  great  river.  They 
say  there  is  maize  in  the  valley,  which  assertion  is 
confirmed  later  by  natives  who  talk  also  of  cae  which 
the  voyagers  understand  to  be  cows,  calling  the 
maize  oep.  The  natives  are  fishermen ;  they  dress  in 
skins,  and  live  on  raw  fish  and  maguey.  Their  name 
for  the  town  is  Xucu,  and  they  call  the  Christians 
Taquimine. 

Six  or  seven  leagues  bring  them  on  the  13th  past 
two  islands  each  four  leagues  long  and  four  leagues 
from  the  coast,  uninhabited  for  lack  of  water,  but 
with  good  ports.^*  The  next  anchorage  is  two  leagues 
farther,  opposite  a  fine  valley,  perhaps  Santa  fidr- 
bara,  where  the  natives  are  friendly  and  bring  fish  in 
canoes  for  barter.  The  ten  leagues  of  October  15th 
carry  them  past  an  island  fifteen  leagues  in  length, 
which  they  name  San  Liicas,  apparently  Santa  Rosa.^^ 

not  very  strict  in  their  use  of  geographical  terms;  bnt  to  suppose  that  the 
little  laguna  would  have  been  called  by  them  an  *  cnscnada  grando  *  is  too 
absurd  lor  even  refutation;  *  inlet*  is  not  a  correct  rendering  of  cnscnada. 
Taylor  identifies  the  enscnada  with  the  cove  or  roadstead  of  »Santa  lUrbara. 
First  Voyaaf  to  the  Coast  of  CaHfoniia.  lie  points  out  the  glaring  deficiencies 
in  all  tliat  iiad  l)ecn  written  on  the  subject,  and  flatters  himself  that  by  tlio 
aid  of  men  familiar  with  the  coast  he  has  followed  the  route  of  tlie  iiavicators 
very  closely;  and  so  he  has,  just  as  far  as  he  copies  Navarrete,  blundering 
fearfully  in  most  besides. 

^*  Navarreto  says  in  the  ensenada  of  San  Juan  Capistrano,  which  is  unin- 
telligible. 

^^  Anacapa  and  the  eastern  part  of  Santa  Cruz  as  seen  from  a  distance  and 
AS  explumed  by  the  natives'  signs,  which  were  not  understood. 

'*^Six  leagues  from  the  main,  and  eighteen  leagues  from  Pueblo  de  Canoas. 
)t  was  said  to  have  the  following  pueblos:  Niquipos,  Maxul,  Xugua,  Nitel, 
^lacaino,  NimitoiMil.  Later  it  is  statecl  that  San  Lucas  was  the  middle  island, 
having  three  pucolos  whose  names  do  not  agree  with  those  hero  given.  There 
is  a  lioix^less  confusion  in  the  accounts  of  these  islands,  but  no  doubt  that  this 
was  tlie  group  visited. 
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Monday  the  16th  they  sail  four  leagues  to  two  towns, 
in  a  region  where  there  is  a  place  still  called  Dos 
Pueblos;  and  three  leagues  more  on  Tuesday.  The 
natives  wear  their  hair  long,  and  intertwined  with 
strings  of  flint,  bone,  and  wooden  daggers.  Next  day 
they  come  to  a  point  in  latitude  36°,  which  they  name 
Cape  Galera,  now  Point  Concepcion  in  latitude  34** 
26'.  The  distance  from  Pueblo  de  Canoas  is  thirty 
leagues,  Xexu  being  the  general  name  of  the  province, 
which  has  more  than  forty  towns." 

The  narrative  of  what  Cabrillo  saw  on  the  shores 
and  islands  of  the  Santa  Bd,rbara  Channel,  except  a 
uniform  exaggeration  in  the  size  of  the  islands,  confu- 
sion in  locating  them,  and  perhaps  the  cascis  grandes 
of  Canoas  town,  agrees  very  weU  with  the  truth  as 
revealed  by  later  mission  annals  and  by  the  relics 
exhumed  in  late  years  by  antiquarians.  The  region 
was  certainly  inhabited  in  early  times  by  people  who 
used  canoes,  lived  mainly  by  fishing,  and  were  much 
superior  in  many  respects  to  most  other  natives  of 
California.  There  was  a  tendency  at  first,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  to  ascribe  the  Channel  relics  to  a  pre- 
historic race;^®  but  nothing  indicating  such  an  origin 

"  The  pneblos,  beginning  with  Canoas,  were,  Xucu,  Bis,  Sopono,  Alloc, 
Xabaagua,  Xocotoc,  rotoltuc,  Nacbuc,  Qnelqueme,  Misinagua,  MisesoiMLiio, 
Hquis,  Coloc,  Mugu,  Xagua,  Anacbuc,  Partocac,  Susuquey,  Quanmu,  Gua 
(or  Quanmugua),  Asimu,  A^uin,  Casalic,  Tucumu,  Incpupu,  Cicacut  (Sardi- 
nas),  Ciucut,  Anacot,  Maquinanoa,  Paltatre,  Anacoat  (or  ^Vnaooac),  Olesino, 
Caacat  (or  Caacac),  PaItcK?ac,  Tocane,  Opia,  Opistopia,  Nocos,  Yutum,  Qui- 
man,  Nicoma,  Garomisopona,  and  Xcxo;  and  on  the  islands.  On  Ziqiii- 
muyinii,  or  Juan  Rodriguez,  or  Posesion  (San  Micncl),  Xaco  (or  Caco)  and 
Ximollollo.  On  Nicalque,  or  San  Lucas  (Santa  Kosa),  Nichochi,  Coycoy, 
and  Estocoloco  (or  Coloco).  On  the  other  San  Liicas.  Sec  note  16.  On  Limu 
(or  Limun)  or  San  Salva<lor  (Santa  Cruz),  Niquescsquelua,  Poole.  Pisqueno, 
Piialnacatup,  Patiquin,  Patiquilid,  Ninumu,  Muoc,  Pilidquay,  Lilebcque. 
These  names  were  those  whicn  the  Indian  natives  were  understood  to  apply 
to  towns  not  \'isited,  and  very  little  accuracy  is  to  bo  expected.  Taylor,  Dis- 
coverers and  Founders^  i.  No.  1,  claims  to  liave  identitied  Cabrillo's  names  in 
several  instances  with  those  found  in  tlie  mission  registers.  This  is  not  un- 
likely, though  the  authority  is  not  a  safe  one.  He  also  says  that  the  Indiana 
in  1863  recognized  the  native  names  of  San  Miguel  and  its  towns  as  given  by 
Cabrillo.  None  of  the  many  rancheria  names  which  I  have  met  and  which 
will  be  given  in  later  mission  annals  show  any  marked  resemblance  to  the  old 
names. 

"  On  the  Indians  of  this  region  see  Native  Races^  i.  402-22;  iv.  687-07.  See 
aUo  on  archaeological  researches  U.  S.  Gtog.  Survey,  Wheeler,  vol.  vii.  ArchcC' 
Uogy,  Washington,  1879,  passim. 
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has  ever  been  found  there.    Rumors,  like  those  of  the 
cows  and  maize,  were  far  from  accurate. 

From  Cape  Galera  they  go  October  18th  to  dis- 
cover two  islands  ten  leagues  from  the  main,  and  they 
spend  a  week  of  stormy  weather  in  a  good  harbor  in 
the  smaller  one  which  they  name  La  Posesion,  prob- 
ably Cuyler's  Harbor  in  San  Miguel.  The  two  are 
called  San  Liicas."  Leaving  the  ix)rt  Wednesday 
the  25th  the  ships  are  beaten  about  by  adverse  winds 
for  another  week,  making  little  progress,  barely  reach- 
ing a  point  ten  leagues  beyond  Cape  Galera  in  36*  30'. 
They  do  not  anchor,  nor  can  they  find  a  great  river 
said  to  be  there,  though  there  are  signs  of  rivers,  but 
on  the  Ist  of  November  they  return  to  the  anchorage 
under  Cape  Galera,  by  them  named  Todos  Santos, 
now  Coxo,  where  is  the  town  of  Xexo.  They  have 
probably  gone  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Maria 
m  latitude  35**.^  Next  day  they  proceed  down  the 
coast  to  the  town  of  Cicacut,  or  Sardinas,  in  35"*  45', 
where  wood  and  water  are  more  accessible  than  at  the 
cape.  This  seems  a  head  town  of  the  province,  ruled 
by  an  old  woman  who  passes  two  nights  on  one  of  the 
vessels. ^^  Starting  the  6th,  it  takes  them  till  the  10th 
to  get  back  to  the  cape  anchorage  of  Todos  Santos. 

Perhaps  they  pass  the  cape  on  the  10th.  At  all 
events  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  they  are  near  the 
place  reached  before,  twelve  leagues  beyond  the  cape; 
and  that  day  with  a  fair  wind  they  sail  twenty  leagues 
north-west,  along  a  wild  coast  without  shelter,  and 
with  a  lofty  sierra  rising  abruptly  from  the  shore. 
The  mountains  in  37**  30'  are  named  Sierra  de  San 
Martin,  forming  a  cape  at  their  end  in  38"*,  or  as  is 

**  The  islands  are  said  to  be  8  and  4  leagues  respectively  from  east  to  west, 
twice  their  real  size.  Navarrcte  calls  the  island  San  Bernardo,  a  name  that 
seems  to  have  been  applied  to  San  Miguel  in  later  years. 

''^  Perhaps  not  so  far,  as  the  point  named  is  nearer  15  than  10  leagues 
from  Point  Concepcion.  I  find  no  good  reason  to  suppose  it  was  off  Son  Luis 
Obispo,  OS  Ilcnshaw  thinks,  which  is  over  24  leagues. 

''Sardinas  is  idcntilied  by  Henshaw  with  the  present  OoU-ta,  which  i:»  not 
unlikely.  Taylor  loses  his  head  completely,  making  To<lo8  Santos  the  moil- 
em  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  identifying  Sardinas  with  San  Simoon. 
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stated  later  in  37"*  30'.  The  sierra  is  that  now  called 
Santa  Lucia,  and  I  suppose  the  cape  to  have  been 
that  still  called  San  Maitin,  or  Punta  Grorda  in  35** 
54',  though  this  is  not  quite  certain.^  In  the  night 
being  six  leagues  off  the  coast  they  are  struck  by  a 
storm  which  separates  the  ships  and  lasts  all  day  Sun- 
day and  until  Monday  noon.  Under  a  small  fore- 
staysail  Cabrillo's  ships  drift  slowly  and  laboriously 
north-westward  with  the  wind.  Monday  evening,  the 
weather  clearing  somewhat  and  the  wind  shifting  to 
the  westward,  the  flag-ship  turns  toward  the  land,^  in 
search  of  the  consort.  At  dawn  she  sights  land,  and 
all  day  in  a  high  sea  labors  slowly  to  the  north-west 
along  a  rough  coast  without  harbors,  where  are  many 
trees  and  lofty  mountains  covered  with  snow.  They 
sight  a  point  covered  with  trees  in  40**;  and  at  night 
heave  to. 

Of  their  course  and  progress  next  day,  the  15th, 
nothing  is  said,  but  probably  advancing  somewhat 
farther  north-westward  they  see  the  consort  and  join 
her  at  nightfall,  when  they  take  in  sail  and  heave  to. 
At  dawn  next  morning  they  have  drifted  back  to  a 
large  ensenada  in  39**  or  a  little  more,  the  shores  of 
which  are  covered  with  pines,  and  which  is  therefore 
named  Bahia  de  los  Pinos,  and  one  of  its  points  Cabo 
de  Pinos.  They  hope  to  find  a  port  and  river,  but 
after  working  against  the  wind  for  two  days  and 
a  night,  they  are  unable  to  discover  either.    They 

^^  Henshaw  makes  it  Pt  Sur  in  36^  2^;  and  it  is  true  that  the  coast  of  the 
day*8  sailins  corresponds  better  in  some  respects  with  that  up  to  Pt  Sur  thim 
to  Pt  Gorda.  However,  the  latitude  37'  30*  with  allowance  for  Cabrillo*8 
average  excess,  applies  better  to  Pt  Gorda;  that  point  also,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey  charts,  corresponds  much  better,  from  a  southern  stand- 
pom  t,  to  the  remote  of  the  sierra  as  described;  the  distance  from  Pt  CJoncep- 
cion,  32  leagues,  has  to  be  considerably  exaggerated  even  to  reach  Pt  Gorda; 
on  the  return  it  is  noted  that  about  13  leagues  south  of  the  cap>e  the  character 
of  the  coast  changed  and  settlements  began,  which  agrees  better  with  Gorda 
than  Sur,  and  does  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  all  of  the  voyage  of  the 
1  Ith  was  along  a  coast  where  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  water.  I 
think  the  coast  from  San  Luis  to  Pt  Gorda  agrees  well  enough  with  the 
description ;  and  this  supposition  throws  some  light  on  proceedings  farther 
nortli. 

'^  *  A  la  Tuelta  de  la  tierra.*  Not  'at  the  turn  of  the  land  as  Evans  trans- 
lates it. 
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anchor  in  forty-five  fathoms  to  take  possession,  but 
dare  not  land  on  account  of  the  high  sea.  Lying  to 
for  the  night,  on  the  18th  they  descend  the  coast, 
under  lofty  snow-capped  mountains  so  near  that  they 
seem  about  to  fall  on  them.  The  Sierras  Nevadas, 
they  are  called,  and  a  point  passed  in  38**  45'  Cabo  de 
Nieve.  Then  they  proceed  to  Cape  San  Martin,  and 
on  the  23d  arrive  at  the  old  harbor  on  Posesion,  or 
San  Miguel  Island. 

Cabrulo  had  run  along  the  coast,  point  by  point, 
from  Cape  Pinos  to  the  island;  from  Pinos  to  San 
Martin  the  coast  was  wild,  rough,  without  shelter, 
and  with  no  signs  of  inhabitants;  but  below  San  Mar- 
tin fifteen  leagues — possibly  for  a  distance  of  fifteen 
leagues — the  country  became  better  and  inhabited. 
Many  difficulties  present  themselves  in  connection 
with  this  northern  navigation;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Bahfa  de  Pinos  was  Monterey  Bay;  Cabo 
do  Pinos  the  cape  still  so  called  at  the  southern  end 
of  that  bay;  Cabo  de  Nieve,  or  Snowy  Cape,  the 
present  Point  Sur ;  and  the  point  in  40°,  Point  Alio 
Nuevo,  Pigeon  Point,  Pillar  Point,  or  at  most  not 
above  Point  Reyes  in  38"*.^* 

'*  Nayarrote  agrees  with  this  view,  except  that  he  does  not  identify  the 
cape  in  40"*,  and  makes  Cape  Nieve  the  same  as  Afio  Nuevo,  which  last  of 
course  is  a  blunder.  Taylor  also  idcntiiies  Monterey  Bay,  makes  Point  Reyes 
the  cape  in  40*",  but  falls  into  great  confusion,  esjiccially  in  locating  Point 
Martin  above  Monterey.  Hen-era  makes  Point  Pinos  the  cape  in  40*.  Hum- 
boldt, IJsmi  Pol.f  329,  thinks  the  cape  was  Afio  Nuevo.  Venegas,  Loronzana. 
and  Cavo  imply  tliat  the  cape  was  Mendocino ;  and  it  is  probable  indeed  that 
Ihat  name  was  given  later  to  a  capo  supposed  to  be  this  oue,  ns  we  shall  sec. 
Finally  Evans  and  Hcnshaw  identify  the  cape  in  40**  with  Point  Arenas  (3S** 
57')»  the  Bay  of  Pinos  with  Bodega  Jiay,  Pomt  Pinos  presumably  the  south- 
cm  point  of  that  l)ay,  and  C'ai)0  Nieve  they  pronounce  unidentifiable.  I  find 
very  little,  except  the  latitudes  cited,  to  justify  the  conclusions  last  given,  and 
I  find  much  against  them.  Point  Arenas  is  not  a  wooded  point  in  any  sense 
not  quite  as  applicable  to  any  of  the  points  further  south.  Bodega  Bay  might 
possibly  bo  called  an  eiiafTuuia,  incorrectly  translated  inlet,  but  not  a  larffe 
one;  if  entered  its  peculiar  ramifications  would  have  called  for  other  remimL 
than  that  no  port  or  river  could  be  found ;  its  shores  were  never  covered  with 

i lines;  and  Point  Tomales  in  no  way  corresponds  to  Cabrillo's  Point  I'inos. 
n  coasting  southward  from  Bodcea,  Point  Kcyes  would  certainly  have  been 
]x>ti'd :  and  assuredly  that  coast  mis  no  mountains  overlianging  the  water. 
Kvans  and  Uenshaw  have  to  avoid  this  dilliculty  by  mistranslating  coatadeste 
t/'a  the  *  coast  they  passed  from  this  day ; '  but  even  that  does  not  suffice,  for 
there  is  no  such  coast  for  a  lon^;  distance.  Again,  Cabrillo  claims  to  have 
followed  the  coast  'point  by  point,'  from  Pinoa  to  the  islands,  finding  no 
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At  La  Posesion  the  voyagers  remained  for  nearly 
two  months,  and  they  renamed  the  island  Juan  Rodri- 
guez from  their  brave  commander  Cabrillo,  who  died 
there  January  3,  1543.  He  had  had  a  fall  on  the 
island  in  October,  had  made  the  northern  trip  suffer- 
ing from  a  broken  arm,  and  from  exposure  the  injury 
became  fatal.  His  dying  orders  were  to  push  the 
exploration  northward  at  every  hazard.  He  was  a 
Portuguese  navigator  in  the  Spanish  service,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  beyond  the  skill  and  bravery  dis- 
played on  this  expedition,  and  the  fact  that  his  repu- 
tation was  believed  to  justify  his  appointment  as 
commander.  No  traces  of  his  last  resting-place,  almost 
certainly  on  San  Miguel  near  Cuyler's  harbor,  have 
been  found;  and  the  drifting  sands  have  perhaps  made 
such  a  discovery  doubtful.  To  this  bold  mariner,  the 
first  to  discover  her  coasts,  if  to  any  one,  California 
may  with  propriety  erect  a  monument.^ 

On  Cabrillo*s  death  Bartolomd  Ferrelo,  the  Levan- 
tine piloto  mayor,  assumes  command;  but  the  weather 
does  not  permit  departure  till  the  19th.  Even  then 
when  they  start  for  the  main  they  are  driven  to  the 
island  of  San  Salvador,  or  Santa  Cruz,^  and  finding 
no  harbor  are  forced  to  beat  about  the  islands  in 
veering  winds  for  eight  days,  until  on  the  27th  they 

aDchorage  and  no  good  inhabited  country  until  past  Son  Martin.  This  is  very 
absurd  when  applied  to  Bodc^^a,  but  true  enough  from  Monterey.  The  trans- 
lators are  indeed  struck  with  this  absurdity,  wnich  they  very  weakly  explain 
by  supposing  that  Cabrillo  trusted  to  his  observations  in  the  storm  and  fog  of 
the  trij)  northward.  There  seems  never  to  have  l)een  mucli  doubt  among  the 
Spaniards  about  the  identity  of  Cabrillo 's  Pinos;  and  I  deem  it  very  unwise 
to  plunge  into  such  difficulties  as  those  lust  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming Cabrillo*8  observations  of  latitude,  which  are  knoi^n  to  have  been  very 
faulty  at  best. 

*^  Taylor,  Discov.  and  Founders,  i.  No.  1,  mentions  unsuccessful  researches 
by  himself,  Admiral  Alden,  and  Nidever.  In  1875,  however,  he  found  two  pits 
on  ft  level  near  Cuyler's  Harbor,  about  10  feet  in  diameter,  which  he  doubts 
not  will  prove  to  be  the  grave  of  Cabrillo  and  his  men.  At  any  rate  they  *liad 
a  very  peculiar  look  !'  And  an  old  sailor  of  Santa  Bdrl^ara  told  this  author 
that  in  1872  he  opened  a  Spanish  grave  on  Santa  Cruz  Island,  which  had  a 
wooden  head-board  on  whicn  could  be  deciphered  the  date  of  about  1600 ! 

'*I  suppose  this  was  not  the  San  Salvador  first  named,  which  was  probably 
San  Clemente.  That  there  was  confusion  in  the  statements  respectmg  these 
islands  is  certain ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  lessened  bv  Uensnaw's  theory 
that  San  Clemente  and  Santa  Catalina  were  the  islas  deaiertas,  or  by  Navar- 
rete^  that  Ferrelo  at  this  time  went  to  San  Clemente. 
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return  to  the  old  harbor.  Two  days  later  they  start 
again,  first  for  San  Liicas,  the  middle  isle,  to  recover 
anchors  left  there  and  obtain  water,  then  to  Port  Sar- 
dinas  for  other  supplies,  and  back  to  San  Salvador, 
whence  they  finally  sail  the  18tli  of  February.  With 
a  north-east  wind  they  follow  a  south-west  course  in 
quest  of  certain  islands,  which  they  see  at  nightfall, 
six  in  number,^  having  sailed  about  twelve  leagues. 
At  dawn  they  are  ten  leagues  to  windward  of  these 
islands.  With  a  wind  from  the  w.  n.  w.,  they  stand 
off  south-westward  for  five  days,^  making  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  leagues.  Then  they  turn  their 
course  landward  on  the  2  2d  with  a  south-west  wdnd 
which  blows  with  increasing  violence  for  three  days 
until  at  dawn  on  Sunday,  the  25th,  they  sight  Cape 
Pinos,  and  anchor  at  night  on  a  bleak  coast  twenty 
leagues  to  windward  near  a  point  where  the  coast 
turns  from  n.  w.  to  n.  n.  w." — that  is  at  Pigeon  Point, 
or  thereabout  in  37"*  12'.  Herrera  names  it  Cabo  de 
Fortunas,  or  Cape  Adventure.^ 

From  this  point  the  narrative  furnishes  but  little 
ground  for  anything  but  conjecture.  There  are  no 
longer  recognizable  landmarks  but  only  courses  and 
winds  with  one  solar  observation.  The  latitude  on 
Wednesday  the  28th  is  43^  If  we  go  by  this  alone, 
deducting  the  two  degrees  of  excess  that  pertain  to 
all  of  this  navigator's  more  northern  latitudes,  we  have 
41"*,  or  the  region  between  Humboldt  and  Trinidad 
bays,  as  Ferrelo's  position;  but  if  we  judge  by  his 
starting-point,  and  probable  progress  as  compared 
with  other  parts  of  the  voyage,  it  is  more  proTbable 

"  Of  course  tho  islondB  could  have  been  no  others  than  San  Clemente, 
Santa  Catalina,  Santa  IldrbaiB,  San  Nicolds,  and  Beggs  Rock,  with  Catalina 
appearing  as  t^'o  to  make  six ;  Uiongh  these  are  not  sonth-west  of  the  northern 
group. 

'^Ry  the  dates  it  could  not  have  been  quite  4  days. 

"  Kvans  incorrectly  says  to  the  n.w.;  and  though  tho  point  is  not  identi- 
fied, it  must  be  the  Pt  Cabriilo  of  modem  maps  just  above  Pt  Arenas  accord- 
iDg  to  Ileushaw. 

*^  UerrerOf  dec.  \'ii.  lib.  v.  cap.  iv.  He  puts  it  in  41",  that  is  T  beyond 
C.  Pinos,  which  ho  identifies  with  tho  cape  in  40'.  He  gives  the  date  as  Feb. 
20th.  In  other  respects  Hcrrera*s  account  contains  nothing  that  might  not 
have  been  taken  from  the  original  narativc. 
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that  he  is  still  fax  below  Cape  Mendocino,  a  conclusion 
that  has  slight  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  the  nar- 
rative indicates  no  change  in  the  general  north-west 
trend  of  the  coast.  I  append  an  abridged  statement. '^ 
During  the  night  of  February  28th,  and  most  of  the 
next  day,  they  are  driven  by  a  south-west  gale  towards 
the  land,  and  as  they  estimate  to  latitude  44^^^  They 
recognize  their  imminent  peril,  and  appeal  to  our  Lady 
of  Guadalupe.  In  answer  to  their  cries,  a  norther 
comes  which  sends  them  far  southward  and  saves  their 
lives.  They  imagine  they  see  signs  of  the  inevitable 
'great  river  between  41°  and  43°;  they  see  Cape  Pinos 
March  3d ;  and  on  the  5th  arc  off  the  island  of  Juan 
Rodriguez,  their  northern  wanderings  being  at  an  end. 
Of  course  there  is  no  possibility  of  determining 
definitely  Ferrelo's  northern  limit.  He  thought  that 
he  reached  44°,  being  driven  by  the  gale  sixty  miles 
beyond  the  highest  observation  in  43°;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  any  intentional  misrepresentation  in 
the  narrative,  written  either  by  Ferrelo  or  by  one  of  his 
associates.^  But  in  southern  California  the  latitudes 
of  this  voyage  are  about  1°  30'  too  high,  increasing 
apparently  to  about  2°  farther  north;  thus  Ferrelo's 
northern  limit  was  at  most  42°  or  42°  30',  just  beyond 
the  present  boundary  of  California.  This  is  substan- 
tially the  conclusion  of  both  Navarrete  and  Henshaw.** 

*'  Feb.  25th,  midnight  to  dawn,  oonne  w.  n.  w.,  wind  s.  s.  w;  Feb.  26th, 
oonne  n.  w.,  wind  w.  s.  w.  very  strong;  Feb.  27Ui,  course  w.  n.  w.,  with 
lowered  for^ail,  wind  8.  s.  w.  All  ni^ht  ran  8.  with  w.  wind  and  rough  sea; 
Feb.  28th,  wind  8.  w.  and  moderate;  latitude  43%  In  the  right  course  n.  w. 
with  much  labor.  March  1,  a  furious  gale  from  the  s.  s.  w.,  with  a  high  sea 
breaking  over  the  ship;  course  K.  e.  towards  the  land.  The  fog  thick,  but 
signs  of  land  in  the  snape  of  birds,  floating  wood,  etc.,  also  indication  of 
rivers.  At  3  P.  M.  a  N.  wind  came  to  save  tliem,  and  carried  them  s.  all 
nifht.  March  2d,  course  s.  with  rough  sea;  in  the  night  a  n.  w.  and  N.  N.  w. 
gsdei  course  s.  s.  and  s.  8.  s.  March  3,  cleared  up  at  noon;  wind  N.  w.; 
lighted  C.  Pinos. 

*'*  Herrera  says  they  took  an  observation  in  44"  on  March  Ist.  Venegas 
follows  him,  but  makes  the  date  March  10th. 

■•  Perhaps  Juan  Paez  as  already  explained.  Herrera  calls  Ferrelo  Ferrer. 
The  original  uses  both  the  forms  Ferrelo  and  Ferrer. 

•*  Navarrete  puts  it  *  43**  con  corta  dif erencia  segun  el  error  de  ezceso  que 
generalmente  se  not6  en  sus  latitudes;'  but  he  hunself  makes  the  average 
excess  V  Sff,  so  that  the  limit  was  41**  3(y.  Henshaw  was  not,  as  he  implies, 
the  first  to  note  the  uniform  excess.  He  thinks  the  southern  boundary  of 
Oregon  *  not  far  out  of  the  way. ' 
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But  if  we  disregard  Ferrelo's  solar  observations  all 
other  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  the  original  nar- 
rative points  to  a  latitude  much  lower  even  than 
42°,  particularly  if,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  beyond 
much  doubt  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  bay  and  point 
of  Pinos  are  to  be  identified  with  Monterey.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  Spaniards  in  this  voyage  did  not 
pass  far,  if  at  all,  beyond  Cape  Mendocino  in  40"*  26'; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  support  the  belief  of  later 
3''ear8  that  Ferrelo  discovered  that  cape.  It  may 
however  have  been  named  indirectly  from  Cabrillo  s 
supposed  discovery;  that  is,  the  name  may  have  been 
[ivcn  after  the  return  to  the  cape  in  40  which  Ca- 
brillo discovered  and  did  not  name,  though  Torque- 
mada  says  the  discovery  was  made  by  vessels  coming 
from  Manila.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  Manila  vessels 
noting  the  cape  in  later  years  may  have  identified  it 
with  Cabrillo's  cape  and  given  the  name  accordingly 
in  honor  of  the  viceroy  Mendoza.** 

Unable  by  reason  of  rough  weather  to  enter  the 
old  port  in  the  island  of  Juan  Rodriguez,  on  March 
5th  Ferrelo  runs  over  to  San  Salvador  where  he  loses 
sight  of  the  consort.  On  the  8th  he  proceeds  to  the 
Pueblo  de  Canoas,  obtaining  four  natives  and  return- 
ing next  day.  Two  days  later  he  goes  down  to  San 
Miguel,  or  San  Diego,  where  he  waits  six  days  for  the 
missing  vessel,  taking  two  boys  to  be  carried  to  Mex- 
ico as  interpreters.  On  the  17th  they  are  at  San 
Mateo,  or  Todos  Santos;  and  on  the  26th  join  the 
Vitoria  at  Cedros  Island.  They  have  been  in  great 
peril   on   some  shoals   at   Cabrillo's   island;   but  by 

**  Torg^iemada,  i.  693.  Venegas,  Not,  CaL^  i.  181-3,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  state  that  Cabrillo  discovered  and  named  the  cape.  Lorenzana,  in 
Cartes,  Hut.  N,  Ef*p(inay  325-0,  and  Cavo,  Tree  SigloA,  i.  135,  make  the  same 
statement;  and  it  is  followed  by  most  later  writers.  The  early  writers,  how- 
ever, all  imply  that  the  cape  was  discovered  before  Cabrillo*s  death  and  not 
by  Ferrelo,  doubtless  identifying  it  with  the  nameless  cape  in  40^  really  Alio 
llucvo  or  Pigeon  Point.  Lact,  Nows  Orbis,  306-7,  mates  C.  Fortnnas  the 
nortliem  limit  of  the  voyage;  and  Bumcy,  C'hron.  Hist.,  i.  220-5,  identifies 
Fortunas  with  Mendocino,  and  is  followed  by  Greenhow,  Or.  and  CaL,  62-3. 
A  very  absurd  theory  has  been  more  or  less  current  that  Ferrelo  gave  his 
name  to  the  Farallones  of  San  Francisco. 
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prayers  and  promises  they  are  saved.  They  arrive 
at  Navidad  April  14th,  and  the  first  voyage  to  Alta 
California  is  at  an  end.^ 

Francis  Drake,  made  Sir  Francis  later,  entered  the 
Pacific  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  in  1578,  having  in  view 
not  only  a  raid  on  Spanish  treasure,  but  a  return  by 
the  long-sought  strait  of  Anian,  or,  if  that  could  not 
be  found,  at  least  a  voyage  round  the  world.  His 
plundering  cruise  having  been  most  successful,  he 
sailed  in  April  1579  from  Guatulco  on  the  Oajaca 
coast  to  find  the  strait  that  was  to  afibrd  him  a  passage 
through  the  continent.  He  kept  well  out  to  sea;  but 
in  June  he  became  discouraged  on  account  of  the 
extreme  cold,  resolved  to  aband(>n  the  northern  enter- 

[)rise,  and  having  anchored  in  a  bad  bay,  perhaps  in 
atitude  43°,  he  came  down  the  coast  in  the  Golden 
Hind  to  refit,  when  a  suitable  place  could  be  found, 
for  a  voyage  round  Cape  Good  Hope  and  home.  The 
particulars  of  his  operations  both  in  the  north  and 
south  are  fully  treated  elsewhere;  it  is  only  with  what 
he  did  and  saw  in  California  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned.^ 

'*  On  Cabrillo's  voyage,  in  addition  to  the  works  to  which  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  refer,  see  the  following,  none  of  wliich,  however,  throws  any  addi- 
tional light  on  the  subject,  many  being  but  biief  allusions  to  the  voyage: 
For^iers  /list.  Voy.,  44S-9;  FUurifu,  in  Marchaudy  Vot/.,i.  viii.-ix. ;  Montanua, 
Xoytce  }\Wre!d,  210-11,  101;  I(L,  Ntue  \V<U,  237-8;  Vlavhjero,  Stor,  Col., 
lo4-o;  ///</.  Ma/aziney  ix.  148;  Huff'hinjs'  Mnj.,  i.  Ill;  iii.  146;  iv.  110,647; 
V.  203,  277;  CcU.' Farmer,  May  4,  1800,  April  18,  1802,  Aug.  14,  21,  1803;  Over- 
land Monthly,  April  1871,  297;  /b?W  lliM.  Col.,  9;  FMlay's  Directory, 
i.  314;  Broirne'tf  L,  Col.,  18-19;  Capron's  Hist.  Col.,  121-2;  Uomenech'tt 
Deserts,  i.  220;  Frhjnet,  L.  Cat,,  9,  20;  OkcsoiCs  Jli^t.  Cath.  Ch.,  i.  70-2; 
HhiKif'  Voy.j  352;  Muhleiipfordty  Vcrmch;  Murray'^  N.  Amer.,  ii.  79-80; 
Louhaady  AVj/.,  nouvcl'es,  20;  St  Am/int,  Voy.,  393;  Fi^diXj  VOrefjony  Cm; 
Tyilpr's  nut,  VieWy  78-9;  TirUa'  Omjon  Qiitst.,  22;  Cronhe'a  Knt.  Wealthy  5; 
Marina  Espaiiolay  ii.  274-7;  Barl>er'8  JllHt.y  459;  Mofra^y  Fxpfor.,  i.  90-7, 
328;  PaynOy  in  Soc.  Mtx.  Geo'j.,  Boletin  'M  Ep.y  ii.  199;  Kerr's  CoL  Voy.y  iL 
112;  and  a  large  number  of  modem  mentions  in  books  and  newsj)ai)ers. 

*'  See  Hist.  North  Mex.  St^UeSy  and  JliM.  NorthweM  ( 'onst,  i. ,  this  series, 
not  only  for  details  of  Drake's  performances,  but  for  bibliographical  informa- 
tion touching  the  original  authorities.  Of  the  latter  there  are  only  three  that 
narrate  the  doines  in  California;  Drake's  Famous  Voyaje,  in  HakluyVa  Voy.y 
iii.  440-2;  Drahefs  World  Eneompa^^sedy  London,  1028;  and  DUcourse  of  Sir 
Francis  DraJct's  loriiey  and  ExployteSy  MS.  These  are  all  republished  in  the 
Hakluyt  Society  edition  of  the  Worhl  Encompassedy  which  is  the  edition 
lefored  to  in  my  notes.  Hardly  a  ooUection  of  voyages  or  any  kind  of  work 
r.  Gal.,  Vol.  I.    6 
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On  the  17th  of  June  Drake  found  a  "conuenient 
and  fit  harborough"  for  his  purpose  in  latitude  38°  30'^ 
where  he  cast  anchor  and  remained  over  a  month, 
until  July  23d.  Down  to  this  point  the  coast  was 
"but  low  and  reasonable  plaine/*  every  hill  being  cov- 
ered with  snow ;  and  during  all  their  stay,  though  in 
the  height  of  summer,  the  cold  was  nipping  as  farther 
north,  the  air  for  fourteen  days  being  not  clear  enough 
by  reason  of  'stinking  fogges*  for  an  observation  of 
the  sun  or  stars,  and  the  fur-clad  natives  shivering 
under  a  lee  bank.^^  After  a  few  days  the  ship  was 
brou'^lit  near  the  shore  and  lightened  of  hercar^i^n  f<»r 
the  puipose  of  repairs,  tents  being  erected  on  shore 

relating  to  tlio  early  histO'*y  of  Califoiiiia  li;i8  ever  been  jmblished  that  ium 
uot  containc«l  a  naiTativo  </r  a  incutioa  of  Drake's  voya'^e:  Imt,  pi»rtioularly 
so  far  a.i  C*alifoniia  is  concerned,  thry  have  contained  notliing  notdmwn  from 
the  rf'^uicea  iianicd.  To  [Kjint  out  the  many  erron^  reaulLinglnmi  cari;K'Ssne^H 
and  o'lur  oaivsca  would  require  miu-Ii  npacc  ami  servo  no  /;ood  puqx)sc.  I 
shall  havtj  occasion  to  name  a  few  \vorks  in  later  notes  of  thi<i  chapter;  I  refer 
the  n-ader  lo  the  list  of  authorities  on  Odjrillo'a  voyaL;e  ;^iven  in  note  .'JO,  M'hich 
with  lew*  ACtj)tionM  also  describe  Drake';*  visit;  and  ]  also  name  thefollowinL' 
in  ad.liiinn:  via,  xviii.  II;  lJirfn'jt,\  (\J.  Voij.^  i.  (».*J,  117;  linrris^  Nav.^  i. 
10;  ('  i't'inn)ifti''i*;ut'.onHt>j'  (ih.hr^iio;  Kit-rt  Co/,  i'tji/.^  X.  -7;  Lafutrj't^  Ahn'j'  ^ 
XV.  1.';  /*t/i/.'r*fii\>-  lo//.,  xii.  100;  S(f?tnnh/U'f,  xii.  .0;  T* ///'''/<••»,  Cf/f.  Voy.  am) 
Trnr.:  Vinnf;ts^  (Jo/.  ((JhnrchUl\)y  viii,  4."jO;  Vot/fiffi^y  (  ittious  Col.t  v.  15iJ; 
Voynjf.t,  //..•//*,■/<  (  o/.y  ii.  •b'ii;  I'oifrfjtn^  J\'rir  i'd.^  iii,  l.i;  \'of/"'Jf.i.  ^W;'- 
Mf.i'-f'.  *"«'/.,  i.  .'17;  Vtn/'i'jrs^  j\t>r  f.' nil?.  <'()/. J  i.  *J.S;  I'oiftfjf'H,  Jftst.  Voif.  nmnt/ 
W'ir/if,  i.  I,  'I'l;  I  f't/cvji-t^  Wnr/'l  I)ii<p:iujil^  v.  l."i();  Jiarroir'tt  Lij'o  JJruU^ 
73;  ("'-I !:'■'.<  L'ljn  l)fah\  M!!;  l^mxhu^  hh  I'i/ijrhms^  ii.  "I'J;  Cutffrh'l/^  Xon- 
l^./^:M^>;  y;^*.,-,  Lt/HV,'M\;  K,»*,  We^tamliU  I  in/,  /.f'.-fijarf,  llA;  /fnni/fnlfff, 
E.<ii{U  i'ol.f  ;U7,  '»iVA);  Iaui\  JJur  inlrr  StAlimo a  Havh^  41;  A.orrJl't^  Jasfi  S'ov. 
i)r/j..  117;  A'-'  ',  X">\  Oi'tis^  307;  Xurarn  ft\  Inir*"/.^  xcviii. ;  /»/.,  \'i"i/rsAj''j'\^ 
X);  in'i'ui ;i\<:  ( 'livtin.  Hi  t.^  i.  .'»5l>;  l.f  Jfnirc.  Sj/iffj/nJ,  77;  l^'ium^  Utcif  rrhii, 
1.  17-;  jJ'H.j.  I!t  ri<  n\  No.  clxii.  KS70;  J\i/>.  '  KnjittUry  l\v.  171;  IliniC,-*  Mtrck. 
J/'/.,  '  ii.  .">:'!'»;  /I.f/.t"  ,sV/v/^,/<,  Cu',  ^\^J^.^,  iii.  i;);  (.•"i-i/()f*H  Iri.-.h  .'*'"'•. 
I -10:  ,','.  Atiirr.  lit  ri' ii}^  June  is.'IO,  13'J;  (ir'rti/ioir\  (fy.  ami  i'/.^lO:  Iii. 
-!.'///('.■/•,  oO;  AiVi;/rt/'.v  (Jr.  Tcr.^  'J4;  I'uci'^  Tnn  r,iij!-;.'y  i.  -I  J;  (il'-fsi  i,\;  JHnf. 
(':/'/.  <  /-.,  i.  7;i,  ii.  i;."';  Ihl-hr\<  I'oi/.,  i.  rUO;  I/'-rMf/'s  t'nat  C  /d  FahU,  4: 
i.aij  >  hi  ,  /'f'.%',  /  /■'  V  ,7,  oo;  IWsf'it  I/it'j'/niUrH,  Kil;  Afcf  U/''i.i'»  iJ  /</*//  SuUy 
4.' J:  T:::!,i  's  Iii^'.  ('''..  17;  //  'w»  A;'.  Aim  r.^  i.  1)0;  .'i/<///' ;•'<<  ?■!•  >:.  .\Utf\ 
If;^;  Mtjur.  S-''h  (/r,iiSfi>\,  107;  A'«'////"«'k  )'"//^V^^  ///."'.,  -0:  I*(i'j<'n  .\i,tir. 
l\'/.,  ii.  410;  i\ii' '.•<i)i,  (Jors/.  d*'  COn'j.y  '-ilJ;  Id.  (I.  .'^.,  l!;;7;  Taii/t.r^  in  (Jai. 
/W;...M-,  .NJaich  I'O,  l.^^Oi;  -April  *J."»,  Au^'.  l.'i,  "JL*,  'JO,  loO'i;  W'dlurdy  Li^t 
/yi  «".-.•.  I  ri;  /)nni//a  .s*  SiiiH'man/.  I.  Hi);  Vrimj^  //'-sf.y  .'170;  FiirHhnn''H  Hist. 
Oraj'-.i,  II,  "J!;  (f'uidtich'.i  Man  iijiu.i  tho  «SVa,  241;  iJv/nfiOi'tCy  Jie'tsf.iiy  4o7; 
/.V'-'./.s'  /*'  :frf  .\d.,  :>;  J)t.!,,„:r'ri  Om/.  Ijuc^t.,  IJ,  .'iO;  For/itH  Hist.  i-al.  10,  70; 
^Vr.'"'  7  -  H'f.  j/oiifJi/f/,  2*J7;  Soh/.'h  An.  S.  /'.,  32;  also  most  of  the  recently 
pub!i;li«d  coiiuiy  hisLoiies  of  Calil'omia.  * 

^**  \'t  <>.  ''d  J'."<.in/fiii'.-id,  Ho.  *A  faire  and  good  bay' in  38*.  Faniou^f  Voy. 
*  A  hr'fliorow  inr  his  ship'  in  44^  JJiiifuitrsc,  184. 

•'"'J'hj:  <  xccsdive  cold  hero  is  mentioned  only  in  the  Wvt'ld  Encompnsntd. 
Tlu>  aiithor\>-:  absurd  statements  and  explanations  are  not  worth  reproducing 
iu  detail. 
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for  the  men,  with  a  kind  of  fort  for  protection.  Of 
the  repairs  the  two  chief  authorities  say  nothing;  but 
the  third  tells  us  that  Drake's  men  ^'grounded  his 
ship  to  trim  her,"  and  that  they  set  sail  after  having 
** graved  and  watrcd  theire  ship."*^ 

When  the  ship  first  anchored  a  native  ambassador 
approached  in  a  canoe  to  make  a  long  speech,  bringing 
also  a  tuft  of  feathers  and  a  basket  of  the  herb  called 
tahdh.^^  When  the  Englishmen  landed  the  Indians 
came  to  the  shore  in  great  numbers,  but  showed  no 
hostility,  freely  receiving  and  giving  presents,  and 
soon  came  to  rei^ard  the  stran<^ers,  so  the  latter  be- 
liuved,  as  gods.  The  narratives  are  eliiell}'  filled  with 
details  of  the  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  by  which  they 
.si;^aiified  their  submission,  even  rrowninij:  Drake  as 
their  Itioh,  or  king.  The  men  went  for  the  most  \y<xvi 
naked,  the  women  wearing  a  loose  garment  of  bul- 
rushes with  a  deerskin  over  the  shoulders.  Their 
houses,  some  of  them  ch/se  to  the  water,  wore  partly 
subterranean,  the  upper  parts  being  conical,  of  wocnl, 
and  covered  with  earth.  In  details  respecting  tlie 
people  and  their  habits  and  ceremonies  there  is  much 
exaggeration  and  inaccuracy;  but  the  descriptions  in 
a  general  wa^'  are  applicable  enough  to  the  Central 
Californians.'*^ 

Before  his  departure  Drake  made  a  journej^  up  into 
the  land,  "to  be  the  better  acquainted  with  the  natui'e 
and  conmiodities  of  the  countrv^  visitino-  s»'veral  vii- 
laixes.  '*  The  inland  we  found  to  he  laire  diiFer.nt 
from  the  shoare,  a  goodly  country,  and  iruitfull  soyle, 
stored  with  many  blessings  iit  for  the  vse  of  mnii: 
inf^'nite  was  the  com])anv  of  very  larw  and  Yat  Deere 
which  there  we  sawe  by  thousands,  as  we  supposed, 
in  a  heard;  besides  a  nudtitude  of  a  strange  kinde  of 
Conies,  by  farre  exceeding  them  in  number:  their 
heads  and  bodies7in  which  they  resemble  other  Conies, 

'^Discourse,  184. 

"  Or  tobih,  called  by  tho  Famous  Voywjey  tobacco.     They  had  also  a  root 
called  peidh  of  which  they  made  meal  and  bread. 
**S!ee  Native  Races,  i.  301  ct  seq. 
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ore  but  small;  his  taylo,  liko  the  tayle  of  a  Rat,  ex- 
ceeding long;  and  his  feet  like  the  pawes  of  a  Want 
or  moale;  under  his  chinne,  on  either  side,  he  hath  a 
bagge,  into  which  he  gathereth  his  nieate,  when  he 
hatli  filled  his  belly  abroade. .  .the  ])eople  eate  their 
bodies,  and  make  great  account  of  their  skinnes,  for 
their  kings  holidaies  coate  was  made  of  them."^^ 

"  This  country  our  Generall  named  Albion,'^  or  Xoua 
Albion  ac(  ording  to  the  Famous  Voj/age,  "and  that  for 
two  causes;  the  one  in  respect  of  the  white  bancks  and 
elides,  which  lie  toward  the  sea;  the  other,  that  it 
might  liauo  some  aflniity,  euen  in  name  also,  with  our 
own  country,  which  was  sometime  so  called."  "There 
is  no  part  of  eaiih  here  to  bee  taken  up,  wherein  there 
is  not  some  speciall  likelihood  of  gold  or  silver."** 
"  Before  we  went  from  thence,  our  Generall  caused  to 
be  set  vp  a  monument  of  our  being  there,  as  also  of  her 
maiesties  and  successors  rii^ht  and  title  to  that  kin*?- 
dome;  namely,  a  plate  of  bnisse,  fast  nailed  to  a  great 
and  firme  post;  whereon  is  engrauen  her  graces  name, 
and  the  day  and  yeare  of  our  arriual  there,  and  of 
the  free  giuing  vp  of  the  prouince  and  kingdome,  both 
by  the  king  and  people,  into  her  maiesties  hands: 
together  with  her  liighnesse  picture  and  amies,  in  a 
piece  of  sixpence  currant  English  monic,  shewing 
itselfe  l)y  a  liole  made  of  purpose  through  the  plate; 
vnderneath  was  likewise  engrauen  the  name  of  our 
Generall,  etc.^*  The  Spaniards  neuer  had  any  dealing, 
or  so  much  as  set  a  foote  in  this  country,  the  utmost 
of  their  discoveries  reaching  onely  to  many  degrees 
Southward  of  this  place."  They  tinally  sailed  on  the 
23d  of  Julv,*"  on  a  south-south-west  course  accord- 

**  World  KiirompiiHAti!^  131-2.  *W^o  found  tho  wliolo  country  to  Ikhj  a  war- 
ren v>f  a  bt range  kindo  of  Conies,  their  l>odyc4  in  bi^nes  us  bo  thu  Ixirbary 
Conies,  their  iieads  ns  the  heads  of  ours,  tho  feet  of  a  \Vant,  and  tho  tailo  of 
aratl>eingof  groat  length:  under  her  chiuuu  on  either  sido  a  baggc/ etc. 
Famous  Vofftfj  . 

^^ Famous  I'oifattv,  tho  rest  IxMug  from  World  Kncomjtasttttl. 

^In  tliis  place  Drake  8<'t  up  '  a  greiito  i><vst  nn\l  nayled  thereon  a  vj<i  ,\\<^ 
the  countrey  jx'itplo  woorshipix'd  as  if  it  had  bin  Ootl;  also  heo  nayleil  vjipon 
thiapOBt  a  plate  of  lead,  andseratehed  therein  tlio  Qucenesname.*  Diifcourse. 

^*Iii  tho  lattor  cndo  of  August.'  Discounter  \Si. 
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ing  to  the  Discourse,  and  "not  farre  without  this  har- 
l>orough  (lid  lye  certain  Hands  (we  called  them  the 
Hands  of  Saint  James)  hauing  on  them  plentifuU  and 
great  store  of  Seales  and  birds,  with  one  of  which  wo 
fell  July  24,  whereon  we  found  such  prouision  as  miglit 
competently  serue  our  turne  for  a  while.  We  departed 
againe  the  day  next  following,  viz.,  July  25."  No 
more  land  was  seen  till  they  had  crossed  the  Pacific. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  regular  diary  or  log  of 
this  voyage  is  extant  or  is  known  to  have  ever  been 
extant.  Of  the  three  narratives  which  I  have  cited 
one  was  perhaps  written  from  memory  by  a  companion 
of  Drake.  The  others  are  compilations  from  notes  of 
the  chaplain,  Fletcher,  written  under  circumstances 
of  which  we  know  but  little,  by  a  man  not  noted  for 
his  veracit}^  and  from  the  reminiscences  probably  of 
others.  Naturally  they  abound  in  discrepancies  and 
inaccuracies,  as  is  shown  still  more  clearly  in  parts  not 
relating  to  California.  They  are  sufficiently  accurate 
to  leave  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  that  Drake 
really  anchored  on  the  coast  in  the  region  indicated, 
touching  at  one  of  the  Farallones  on  his  departure; 
but  in  respect  of  further  details  they  inspire  no  confi- 
dence. 

Yet  the  identity  of  Drake's  anchorage  is  a  most 
interesting  point,  and  one  that  has  caused  much  dis- 
cussion. There  arc  three  bays  not  far  apait  on  the 
coast,  those  of  Bodega,  Drake,  and  San  Francisco, 
any  one  of  w^iich  to  a  certain  extent  may  answer  the 
requiremQuts,  and  each  of  which  has  had  its  advocates. 
Their  positions  are  shown  on  (he  annexed  map.  The 
central  bay  under  Point  Reyes,  the  old  San  Francisco, 
is  almost  exactly  in  latitude  38°,  and  it  agrees  better 
than  the  others  with  the  south-south-west  course  to 
the  Farallones  as  given  by  one  of  the  narratives; 
Bodega  agrees  well  enough  with  the  38*"  30'  of  the 
Famous  Voyage,  and  more  properly  than  the  other 
may  be  termed  a  'faire  and  good  bay;'  while  San 
Francisco,  though  some  twenty  minutes  south  of  the 
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lowcfit  lutitutlo  mciiti(inci.l,  ia  a  va-y  much  more  'c<m- 
uwiii-'iit  hurburiiugli'  than  cither  of  the  others. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  jifter  the  voyage  there 
was  but  shght  occasion  t»j  identify  Drake's  anchorage; 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  to  a  certain 
extent  eonfoutided  with  the  okl  San  Francisco  men- 
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tioned  bj-  Tonjuemada,  and  that  the  confusion  was 
uhown,  or  iiicre;L'*ed,  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
the  name  S.  Francisco  Drak  for  Sir  Francis  Drake 
on  oUI  maps.  And  hitor  when  the  new  San  Francisco 
was  found,  few  if  any  but  Spaniards  nndei-stood  the 
diftei-eiute  between  the  two;"  and  thei-oforc,  as  well 

"  Cubnira  Uuonu,  Nattga'ion  E»pfeal<itiiii,  MiiiiEla,  nM,  mnkca  tliu  ilia- 
Unction  pcrfootly  cIom';  but  of  tliia  wnrk  nuthiiiK  wua  kimwii  to  tliu  world 
bcjODil  Ita  incra  exutcnco  till  1874,  « lii'n  oiiu  vl  my  iiHiiHlJiiitii  iti  llio  i)irr- 
WW  jlonMf/  gBVB  »  tiaiulktiou  of  iti  coutviita  no  far  on  rulutiuj;  to  l}iui  nub- 
'  ~*  '*°K^  ™  ^  npriat  of  Pidou,  JUaiiciaa,  L  lx.-s.,  g»va  tb«  (onM  in 
■*-* *Tr  — — "'"-g  ay  «opy. 
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as  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  new  harbor, 
Drake's  anchorage  was  very  naturally  identified  by- 
most  with  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  The  Spaniards, 
however,  never  accepted  this  theory,  but  were  dis- 
posed from  the  first  to  claim  for  Portolii's  expedi- 
tion the  honor  of  discovering  the  new  San  Francisco, 
and  to  I'cstrict  Drake's  discoveries  to  Bodega."  It 
cannot  be  claimed,  however,  that  the  Spaniards  had 
any  special  facilities  for  learning  the  truth  c£  the 
matter;  and  indeed  some  of  them  seem  to  have  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  bay  under  Point  Kcyes,"  which 
Las  for  many  years  borne  Drake's  name  on  the  maps, 
though  advocates  of  both  the  other  bays  have  not 
been  wanting.     The  general  opinion  in  modern  times 
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"  lu  Bodtga  y  Citadr'i,  Viaur  de  1776,  .MfH.,  it  is  clearly  stated  that  Bod^a 
WM  Dimke'a  bay  iui<l  that  it  tras  distinct  from  either  Snn  I'Yancisco.  Fleurien, 
Inlrod.  Marrhaiid,  Voy..  i.  Ixxvi.  ct  seq.,  by  a  blimilcririjf  referviioa  to  Mau- 
r'lk't  Journal,  43etBi'q..  i<]etitihcU)u<li-^a  ami  Snn  FinncisM,  uoking  sunie 
ibiurd  cliorgea  against  tlie  ijponiantH  Ol  hnring  changed  the  uamc,  wlijch 
cliargM  Kavarrete,  Inttvii,  Siitilg  JUe-r,  V'tt;!^,  xi:viii.-i>i.,  refutes,  ut  theaame 
time  implviue  liis  approval  of  the  identity  of  Ditikc's  Uiy  anil  Ikidtitfa.  lliini- 
bolJt,  £tmi  Pol.,  S-IJ,  takes  tho  same  view  of  tlie  anliject. 

"  Vancouver,  Vogtu/es,  L  4:(0.  iu  171)2  understood  tliu  SpuuianU  to  be  of 
this  opinion.  Yet  I  find  no  evidence  tlint  tliia  opinion  wna  ever  tlia  p:cv  ,il- 
ing  one.  The  'Spanish  tradition'  in  California  n-os  very  strung sgainntin'w 
San  Francisoo;  but  wiu  not  very  pronouneed  us  between  old  Huu  Pmuiisco 
and  Bodega,  favoring,  however,  tlie  Intter.  Pndre  Niet.  Apuiilaeioim,  'if, 
wridug  in  about  17  IS  declared  hia  u[iiiii<iii  tliut  Drake's  bay  vas  at  the  liioiiiii 
of  Ci^telo  River! 
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has  been  that  the  great  freebooter  did  not  enter  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  that  he  probably  did  anchor  at 
Drake  Bay. 

Early  maps,  it  would  seem,  should  throw  some  light 
on  this  question,  but  they  fail  to  do  so.  With  the 
exception  of  Vizcaino's  map,  to  be  reproduced  presently 
and  having  no  bearing  on  Drake's  voyage,  I  have  not 
found  a  single  map  of  the  California  coast  of  earlier 
date  •than  1769  bearing  the  slightest  indication  of 
having  been  founded  on  anything  but  the  narratives 
still  extant  and  the  imagination  of  the  map-maker.  I 
reproduce  two  sections  of  maps  from  the  Arcano  del 
Mare  to  which  Hale  attaches  some  importance  in 
this  connection,  with  another  by  Hondius  and  sup- 
posed to   represent  Drake's   port  in  New  Albion.*^ 


!  ^  Lutii.Larga 
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•*  flalf's  Early  Ma.pn  of  America,  and  a  vote  on  Robert  Dudhy  and  (h^ 
Arcano  del  Mare^  Worcester,  1874,  a  paper  read  before  the  Amencan  Antiij. 
Soc.  in  li>73.  The  author  is  inclined  to  think  that  Dudley  hud  some  special 
authority  unknown  to  us  for  his  maps  of  this  cfwist.  *0ur  Galifomia  fnrnds 
must  i)ennit  uic  to  say  tluit  Porto  uonissinio  (an  inscription  for  Drake  s  port) 
is  a  very  stron;^  phrase  for  the  open  road-stead  of  "Sir  J'liincis  Ih-riki-'s  Jiay  " 
as  it  is  now  undcrstfKxi.*  Of  tlic  peculiar  *  lK)ttlc-8haped  loop '  of  the  Ijay,  it 
is  said,  '  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  after  nuniei^ous  rcducti«Jiirt  iind  copying's 
would  assume  much  this  shape.*  And  the  diliiculty  arising  from  the  otlier 
bay  of  like  slmpc  just  above  San  Francisco  on  both  maps  is  thus  in.!;euiously, 
if  not  very  satisfiictorily,  cxjdained  away.  *  I  confess  that  it  seems  to  mc  tliat 
more  timn  one  navigator  of  those  times  prolMibly  entered  the  Golden  (JSato  into 
the  boy  of  San  Franciyco.  VjUcU  one  recorded  his  own  latitude — and  these 
two  bays,  almost  identical  in  appearance,  arc  duo  to  an  cfTort  of  the  map- 
maker  to  inchido  two  incorrect  latitudes  in  one  mapM  Ilale  reproduces  one 
of  the  Arcano  maps  and  adds  the  llondius  map  in //rj/an^'jf  I  Hat,  U,  S.^  ii. 
i>70-7.  Here  he  is  non-committal  about  the  identity  of  the  1)ays,  admitting 
that  the  niakrr  of  the  Hondius  imip  had  no  knowledge  of  S<an  Francisco  Bay, 
or  indeed  «>f  any  other  Ijayon  the  coast.  In  one  of  the  arguments  against 
San  Francisco  that  seems  to  have  most  weight  with  him  he  is  however  in  error. 
'It  i«  t^uite  certain  that  the  Spaniards,  who  eagerly  tried  to  rediscover  the 
port,  with  this  map  in  their  possession,  did  not  succeed  until  near  two  hun- 
dred years  after.     Long  before  they  did  discover  it  they  were  seeking  for  it. 
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■ 

With  due  respect  for  Hale's  views,  as  those  of  an  able 
and  conscientious  investigator,  I  find  in  them  nothing 
to  change  my  own  as  just  expressed.  These  maps 
like  all  others  represent  Drake's  port  from  the  current 
narratives  as  a  good  bay  in  about  38°  of  latitude;  all 
the  rest  is  purely  imaginary.  For  like  reasons  I  can- 
not agree  with  another  able  student  of  California 
history  who  finds  proof  in  the  maps  given  by  Hale 
that  Drake  anchored  in  Bodega  Bay.  I  do  not  object 
very  strongly  to  the  conclusion,  but  I  find  no  proof,  or 
even  evidence  in  the  maps.^^ 

calling  it  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  that  name  probably  having  been  taken 
from  no  less  a  saint  than  the  heretic,  Sir  Francis  Drake.*  This  is  the  old 
confusion  already  alluded  to.  Hale  knew  nothing  of  the  distinction  between 
the  old  and  new  San  Francisco.  The  Spaniards  were  familiar  with  the 
position  of  the  former  after  its  discovery  and  naming  by  Cermeilon  in  1595; 
Vizcaino  entered  it  without  difficulty  in  1G03;  PortoU  was  approaching  it  as 
a  perfectly  well  known  landmark  when  he  stumbled  on  the  new  San  Francisco 
in  1760.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Spaniards  ever  sought  San  Francisco 
on  any  other  occasion. 

**  I  allude  to  the  writer  of  a  review  of  Bryant^s  Hist.  U.  S.  in  the  S.  F. 
BuUtliUf  Oct.  5,  1S7S,  whom  I  suppose  to  have  l>cen  John  W.  Dwindle,  nnd 
'whose  argument  is  worth  quoting  at  some  lengtli.  After  some  remarks  on 
Hondius'  facilities  for  knowing  the  truth,  Dwindle  writes:  *Thi8  map  does 
not  accurately  describe  ]5odcga  Ba)'.  There  is  now  a  long  spit  of  sand 
running  from  the  east  at  the  foot  of  the  bay  and  nearly  shutting  it  up.  But 
that  sand  spit  did  not  exist  when  Captain  llodega  discovered  the  bay  in  1775, 
although  he  reported  his  opinion  that  a  bar  was  forming  there.  The  long, 
narrow  island  represd  ted  on  Hondius'  map  of  the  b;iy  as  lying  on  the  outside 
of  the  coast  and  parallel  to  the  Ixiy,  really  lies  at  the  ftx)t  of  the  bay,  below 
the  peninsula;  but,  viewed  from  the  xx)int  where  Drake's  ship  is  represented 
as  lying,  the  island  appears  to  lie  outside  of  the  peninsula.  Drake's  ship 
passed  this  island  only  twice,  namely,  when  ho  sailed  in  and  when  ho  sailed 
out.  But  it  was  in  sight  every  day  from  the  place  where  his  ship  lay  during 
the  live  weeks  that  he  was  there,  and  from  that  point,  wc  repeat,  this  island 
ajipears  to  be  outside.  The  bay  itself,  there  at  its  head,  appears  to  be  twice 
as  wide  as  it  is  at  its  mouth  some  miles  below,  although  the  reverse  is  the 
fact.  But  it  is  just  such  a  map  as  a  good  penman  ignorant  of  linear  and  aerial 
perspective  would  have  made  on  the  spot,  if  he  had  a  taste  for  i>en  and  ink 
maps,  such  as  Fletcher,  Drake  s  chaplain,  is  known  to  have  had.  We  have 
visited  Bodega  Bay  with  a  photographic  copy  of  Hondius'  map  of  Drake's 
Bay,  taken  from  that  in  the  B^iti^sh  muscrum,  but  enlarged  to  the  dimension  of 
5  by  G  inches.  All  the  indications  c:\lled  for  by  Drake's  narrative  exist  there. 
Those  we  have  mentioned;  also  tlie  In<lian  villages;  the  shdl-lish;  the  seals; 
the  deciduous  trees,  the  "conies"  which  honey-combod  the  soil:  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  coast,  which  commenced  at  about  that  latitude;  the  white  sand- 
hills, which  suggested  the  name  of  Albion.  Also  another  indication  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  map  as  copied  in  the  liistory,  a  line  of  rocks  below  the 
Ix^ach  at  the  lower  right-hand  water-line,  thus  forming  a  double  coast  line. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Bode^ra  Bay  is  Drake's  Bay,  an<l  that  Hondius'  map 
was  furnished  to  him  by  Fletclier,  who  made  it  on  the  spot.  Drake's  ship 
could  go  in  there  now  and  anchor  at  its  head  in  15  feet  water,  100  feet  from 
tlie  shore,  where  there  is  a  good  sandy  hcacli  on  which  to  careen  and  repair 
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The  main  question  is,  did  Drake  enter  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay?  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  cata- 
logue the  modern  writers  who  have  espoused  one 
theory  or  the  other.  Able  men  like  Burney,  David- 
son, Tuthill,  and  Stillman  have  maintained  that  Drake 
anchored  within  the  Golden  Gate,  against  tlie  con- 
trary opinions  of  other  able  men  like  Humboldt, 
Sould,  Doyle,  Dwindle,  and  Hittell.  Some  have  been 
very  positive,  others  cautious  and  doubtful.     Most 

vessels,  and  where  there  was  an  Indian  village  "on  the  hill  above,"  as 
demanded  by  Drake's  narrative.  The  map  from  Arcaiio  del  Mar,  oditiou  of 
1047,  given  at  page  571  in  the  history,  in  our  opinion  greatly  struugthciis  tliia 
view.  Directly  opposite  the  moutli  of  Bodeca  liay  to  the  south  is  the  mouth 
of  Tomales  B^iy.  Between  the  two  the  liio  Estero  Americano  of  the  Spanish 
Califomians  debouchos  into  the  ocean;  a  strct'im  whoso  bed  is  almost  Kirc  iu 
the  dry  season,  but  which,  during  the  rainy  season  and  fur  some  time  after- 
wards, poured  into  the  sea  a  shallow  volume  of  turbulent  waters,  scvei-al 
hundred  feet  in  wi<lth.  \\'Tien  Ih^ko  was  on  this  const,  tlie  winter  or  i-ainy 
season  was  unusually  protracted,  so  far  that  the  deciduons  trees,  which  usually 
resume  their  foliage  in  March  and  April,  had  not  done  so  aa  late  as  Jnly,  and 
it  still  snowed  on  the  coast.  Snow  on  the  coast  means  rain  in  the  interior  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  It  may  bo  safely  assumed  that  the  Rio  Estoro 
Americano  was  swelling  full  to  its  margin — probably  unusually  full.  The 
"bottle-shsiped"  l>ay  on  the  reduced  scale  of  the  map  from  Arrauo  drl  Mar 
mi^ht  well  represent  the  two  bays,  the  neck  standing  for  the  river.  The 
latitude  is  precisely  that  required  for  Bodega  Bay.  Following  down  the  map, 
the  coa^t  line  corrcnponds  with  great  exactness  with  that  of  the  modem  maps 
as  ffiven  at  pa^e  570 ;  C.  (Cabo)  di  San  Pietro,  Cai>e  St  Peter,  is  Cape  Punta 
doTos  Hcycs,  tlio  western  point  of  Jack's,  or  Drakc*s  l)ay  of  modem  times;  and 
G.  (golfo)  di  San  Pietro,  corresponds  exactly  to  Jack's,  or  Drake's  Bay,  as  it 
appears  from  the  sea,  and  also  exactly  to  its  latitude.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  this  map  must  be  regarded  as  authentic,  and  also  the  vignettes  engraved 
upon  the  same  sheet.  Two  of  these  represent  Drake's  sliip,  the  /W/m?/,  the 
first  as  she  lay  stranded  on  the  rocks  at  the  Windward  Inlands,  and  the  other 
as  lying  at  anchor.  Tliey  lx)th  correspond  in  all  their  det^iils.  Probably  the 
drawings  from  which  the  enpn^vina  was  executed  were  ma«Ie  from  the  sliip 
itself.  Drake  returned  to  England  in  1580.  lie  never  Hailrd  n;;Hin.  Tlio 
engravings  were  made  between  1590  and  lGf*0.  llondmi  wna  in  Kn'^laml  all 
this  time.  If  not  made  from  the  ship,  the  cngi-aving  may  be  H^ifoly  assumed 
to  represent  the  style  of  naval  architecture  of  tlie  ponod.  The  bhip  is  repre- 
sented as  broad  in  the  beam  and  round  in  the  1m)w.  II or  burden,  Drake's 
narrative  informs  us,  was  100  tons.  She  wuh  therefore  shallow  and  drew  but 
little  water.  The  ship-builders  whom  we  have  consulted  inform  iis  that  "uith 
all  her  armament  she  could  not  have  drawn  more  th:ai  from  5  to  (>  feet  r>f 
water.  She  could  therefore  have  ent<;red  Brtlinaa  iJuy,  Jack's,  or  Drake's 
(intcri(ir)  IViv,  Tomales  li;iy,  liodcga  Bay,  lIumlMjldt  Jiay,  and  any  or  all  of 
the  rivers  wliieh  Drake  <'n countered.  Motlcni  navi •gators  and  hydrograjihers 
who  ar^U(^  that  Drake  miLst  have  entered  the  liay  ot  San  Francisco  because 
no  other  hay  was  deep  encjugh  for  the  entry  an<l  rcjiairin.'jj  of  a  man-of-war, 
must  have  ecrtninly  had  in  tlicir  minds  a  modem  74-gun  ship,  and  not  a  little 
caravel  of  KM)  tons  carrying  six  feet  of  draft.'  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
writer  utteniiil^  no  explanation  of  the  two  Ixittle-shaiKjil  bays.  It  is  uioien.  er 
remarkable  that  he  should  accept  Fletcher's  statements  alx>ut  the  cliniat<.'and 
■eaaonas  even  ivnuitelv  founded  on  trutli. 
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have  written  without  a  full  understanding  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  San  Franciseos.  Few  have 
been  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  fundamental  truth 
that  Chaplain  Fletcher  was  a  liar.  Besides  certain 
special  pleadings  often  more  ingenious  than  weighty, 
the  convincing  arguments  have  been  on  the  one  side 
that  Drake  after  a  stay  of  five  weeks  would  not  have 
called  any  other  bay  but  that  of  San  Francisco  a  good 
harbor,  or  have  thanked  God  for  a  fair  wind  to  enter 
the  same;  and  on  the  other,  that,  having  entered  San 
Francisco,  he  would  never  have  dismissed  it  with  mere 
mention  as  a  good  bay.  The  former  argument  is  less 
applicable  to  Bodega  than  to  the  bay  under  Point 
Reyes. 

The  latter  appears  to  me  unanswerable.  It  is  one 
that  has  naturally  occurred  to  all,  but  I  doubt  if 
any  have  comprehended  its  full  force.  It'  growls  on 
the  student  as  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  spirit 
of  thf  past  centuries  in  relation  to  maritime  affairs 
and  particularly  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 
I  treat  this  subject  fully  elsewhere.*^  That  Drake 
and  his  men  should  have  spent  a  month  in  so  large 
and  so  peculiar  a  bay  without  an  exploration  extend- 
ing thirty  or  forty  miles  into  thie  interior  by  water; 
that  notes  should  be  written  on  the  visit  without  a 
mention  of  any  exploration,  or  of  the  great  rivers 
flowing  into  the  bay,  or  of  its  great  arms;  that  Drake's 
companions  should  have  evaded  the  questions  of  such 
men  as  Richard  Hakluyt,  and  have  died  without  im- 
parting a  word  of  the  information  so  eagerly  sought 
by  so  many  men,  is  indeed  incredible.  For  sailors  in 
those  days  to  talk  of  inlets  they  had  never  seen  was 
common;  to  suppress  their  knowledge  of  real  inlets 
would  indeed  have  been  a  marvel.^     Drake  s  business 

**See  Hist.  Northioest  Coast,  i.  chap,  ii.-iv.,  this  series. 

"  StilUnan  says,  Seeking  the  Golden  Fleece,  300:  *  He  was  not  od  a  voyage 
of  discovery;  his  was  a  business  enterprise,  and  ho  had  an  eye  to  that  alone. 
What  was  not  gold  and  silver  was  of  small  consequence  to  him.*  Whence 
perhaps  his  minute  details  of  Indian  ceremonies!  *Nor  does  it  seem  proba- 
ole  that  he  knew  the  extent  of  the  hay  of  San  Francisco.  He  had  already 
coQcladed. .  .that  there  could  be  no  northwest  passage. .  .and  he  had  aban- 
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in  the  North  Pacific  was  to  find  an  intoroccanic  pas- 
sage; if  he  abandoned  the  hope  in  tlie  far  north,  one 
glance  at  the  Golden  Gate  would  have  rekindled  it; 
a  sight  of  the  far-reaching  arms  within  would  have  con- 
vinced him  that  the  strait  was  found:  San  Pablo  Bav 
would  have  removed  the  last  doubt  from  the  mind  of 
every  incredulous  companion ;  in  Suisun  Bay  the  Golden 
Hind  would  have  been  well  on  her  way  through  the 
continent;  and  a  little  farther  the  only  question  would 
have  been  whether  to  proceed  directly  to  Newfound- 
land by  the  Sacramento  or  to  Florida  by  the  Sjiu 
Joaquin.  That  a  man  like  Fletcher,  who  found  sceptres 
and  crowns  and  kings  among  the  Central  Californians, 
who  found  a  special  likelihood  of  gold  and  silver  whore 
nothing  of  the  kind  ever  existed,  who  was  so  nearly 
frozen  among  the  snow-covered  Californiau  hills  in 
summer,  should  have  called  the  anchorage  under  Point 
Reyes,  to  say  nothing  of  Bodega,  a  fine  liarbor  would 
have  been  wonderful  accuracy  and  moderation  ^n  his 
part.  But  supposing  San  Francisco  Bay  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  his  description,  let  the  reader  imagine 
the  result.  The  continent  is  not  broad  enough  to 
contain  the  complication  of  channels  ho  would  have 
described. 

Proof  of  the  most  positive  nature,  more  dolinite  than 
the  vague  narratives  in  question  could  be  expected 
reasonably  to  yield,  is  required  to  overthrow  the  pre- 
sumption that  Drake  did  not  enter  San  Francisco 
Bay.  This  proof  Stillman,  who  has  made  himself  in 
these  later  years  champion  of  the  cause,"  believes 
himself  to  have  found.  First,  he  declares,  and  forti- 
fies his  position  with  the  testimony  of  a  coast-survey 
official  and  other  navigators,  that  Drake  could  not 

donod  the  hope.*  And  Tiithill,  UlM.  Col.,  24:  *  They  did  not  go  into  ecstasies 
about  the  harbor.  They  were  not  hunting  linrlxtrs,  but  fortunes  in  compact 
fonu.  Harbors,  so  precious  to  the  Spaninrds,  who  had  a  commerce  in  the 
I'acilic  to  1k3  protected,  were  of  snuiU  account  to  roving  Englishmen.'  These 
ni-e  cvtiHiotis  of  the  issue,  or  the  statements  of  men  not  acquainted  with  the 
maritime  spirit  of  the  time. 

''^^ SttUmoiiH  Footprints  in  Calif ormn  of  Karly  Navifjatvrs^  in  Id.;  Set-k'trnj 
tkr  Golden  Heece,  285  et  seq.;  Id,,  in  Overland  MontfUy,  i.  832. 
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have  graved  his  vessel  in  tlie  bay  that  bears  his  name 
without  the  certainty  of  destruction.  Navigators  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  are  somewhat  less  positive 
on  the  subject,  simply  stating  that  the  beaching  of 
a  vessel  there  would  be  venturesome,  and  a  wise 
captain  would  if  possible  avoid  it.  It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  at  many  places  on  the  coast  for  vessels  to 
be  beached  in  a  storm,  and  safely  released  by  the  high 
tide.  Stillman  and  his  witnesses  imply  that  Drake's 
ship  was  grounded  to  be  repaired  and  graved,  but 
only  one  of  the  narratives,  and  that  the  least  reliable, 
contains  such  a  statement ;  the  others  simply  mention 
a  leak  to  be  stopped,  perhaps  not  far  below  the  water- 
line,  and  I  am  sure  that  small  vessels  upon  this  coast 
have  been  often  careened  and  graved  without  being 
beached  at  all.  The  coast  survey  charts  declare  the 
harbor  to  be  a  secure  one  except  in  south-east  gales. 
There  is  an  interior  bay,  communicating  with  the 
outer  by  a  passage  now  somewhat  obstructed  by  a 
bar,  which  possibly  now,  and  very  probably  in  1579, 
would  afford  Drake's  small  ship  a  safe  anchorage. 
And  finally  this  objection  would  lose  its  force  if  ap- 
plied to  Bodega  instead  of  Drake  Bay.  Thus  we  find 
in  this  argument  nothing  of  the  positive  character 
which  alone  could  make  it  valid. 

The  other  ar^n^ument  ur^ed  is  that  Fletcher's  'conies' 
were  ground-squirrels  and  that  these  animals  never 
existed  in  the  region  of  Drake  Bay.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  description  in  several  respects  fits 
the  ground-squirrel  better  than  the  gopher  or  any 
other  animal  of  this  region;  but  a  very  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  anything  would  be  out  of  place,  and  certainly 
is  not  found,  in  these  narratives;  the  *  conies' — ^liter- 
ally rabbits — were  seen  on  a  trip  up  into  the  country, 
how  far  we  do  not  know;  and  no  very  satisfying  proof 
is  presented  that  ground-squirrels  never  frequented 
the  region  of  either  Drake  Bay  or  Bodega.  There- 
fore whatever  weight  might  be  given  to  Stillman's 
argoments  as  against  similar  arguments  on  the  other 
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side  drawn  from  the  faulty  descriptions  available, 
they  are  in  uiy  opinion  entitled  to  very  little  consider- 
ation as  against  tlie  overwhelming  and  irresistible  pre- 
sumption noted  that  Drake  could  not  have  entered 
San  Francisco  Bay.'^ 

Between  Drake  Bay  and  Bodega  I  have  no  decided 
opinion  to  express.  I  find  no  foundation  f<ir  such  an 
opinion.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  will  ever  be 
any  means  of  ascertaining  the  trutli.  Drake's  post 
and  plate  were  d<^ubtless  moved  from  their  original 
site  at  an  early  date.  If  my  supposition  that  Ca- 
brillodid  not  pass  Cape  Mendocino  is  correct,  then  the 
English  navigator  may  perhaps  bo  entitled  to  tlie 
honor  of  having  discovered  a  ]K)rtion  of  the  California 
coast  above  that  point;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  he  crossed  tlie  parallel  of  42°.*'^ 

The  Philippine  ships  from  15(5/)  followed  a  northern 
route  in  returning  a(M'osstho  Pacific  to  Aca])ulco;  but 
of  these  trips  wo  have  lor  the  most  part  no  records. 
Their  instru(*tions  wore  to  keep  as  near  to  the  line 
of  30'  as  possible,  and  to  go  no  (arther  north  than 
was  necessary  to  get  a  wind.  It  is  probable  that, 
while  thev  often  reached  latitude  37",  or  hii^her,  tliov 
rarely  sighted  the  coast  of  Ujiper  Calilnrnia,  on  ac- 
count of  turnin<x  to  the  south  as  soon  as  thev  lound 
sea-weeds  or  other  indications  tliai  land  was  neai'. 
The  lower  end  of  tlie  [peninsula  was  generally  the  first 
land  S(»on  in  these  earlv  vears. 

In  1  r)S4,  however,  Francisco  Cali,  commanding  one 
of  these  ships  returning  lr\nn  Macao  by  way  of  Japan, 
sailed  from  that  island  east  and  east  l>y  north  about 
three  hundred  lea^'ues  until  he  struck  the  jjreat  nci*- 

**  Slillman's  reference  to  the  Spanish  map  pu)ilishod  by  Ajison,  which  I 
reproiliice  Later,  shouKl  bo  noticed,  Jt  certainly  give^a  peculiar  fomi  to  tlie 
bey  uuikr  i'ointlteycs;  but  it  has  no  bearing  on  Drake's  voyage.  It  simply 
Bhowdtliat  the  dnuightsman  failed  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  port  from  the 
text  of  Vi^cainu  and  Cabi-cra  ]>ueno. 

^  On  the  ri  I  Kir  t  of  one  of  Dnike's  men  having  been  himled  in  CalifomLi, 
and  having  gone  to  Mexico  overhmtl,  a  ix'iH)rt  not  fuundcd  on  f;nt,  i*e  I  fiat. 
Nortkicttt  Cocu^t,  i.  GQ-1,  this  srrips. 
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anic  current,  which  carried  him  some  seven  hundred 
leao[ues  to  within  two  hundred  leagues  of  the  Ameri- 
can  coast.  Then,  "being  by  the  same  course  upon  the 
coast  of  New  Spain,  under  37°  30',  we  passed  by  a 
very  high  and  fair  land  with  many  trees,  wholly  with- 
out snow,  and  four  leagues  from  the  land  you  find 
thereabout  many  drifts  of  roots,  leaves  of  trees,  reeds, 
and  other  leaves  Uke  fig-leaves,  the  like  whereof  we 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  country  of  Japan, 
which  they  eat ;  and  some  of  those  that  we  found,  I 
caused  to  be  sodden  with  flesh,  and  being  sodden,  they 
eat  like  cole  worts;  there  likewise  we  found  great  store 
of  seals;  whereby  it  is  to  be  presumed  and  certainly 
to  be  believed,  that  there  are  many  rivers,  bays,  and 
havens  along  by  those  coasts  to  the  haven  of  Aca- 
pulco.  From  thence  we  ran  south-east,  south-east 
and  by  south,  and  south-east  and  by  east,  as  we  found 
the  wind,  to  tlie  point  called  Cabo  de  Sau  Lucas,  which 
is  the  be<jcinnin<j:  of  the  land  of  California,  on  the 
north-west  side,  lying  under  22°,  being  five  hundred 
leagues  distant  from  Cape  Mendocino/'  This  is  all 
that  Gali's  narrative  contains  respecting  the  California 
coast.  ^^ 

Gali's  seems  to  be  the  first  mention  of  Cape  Men- 
docino, though  it  is  not  implied  that  the  name  w^as 
given  ])y  him,  as  nevertheless  it  may  have  been.  We 
have  seen  that  the  name  was  not,  as  has  been  generally 
believed,  applied  by  Cabrillo  or  Ferrelo  in  1542-3; 
and  Torquemada's  statement  has  been  noted  to  the 
eftect  that  the  cape  was  discovered  by  the  Manila 
ships.  It  is  possible  that  it  had  been  thus  discovered 
in  an  unrecorded  vo3'age  preceding  that  of  Cali;  but 
it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the  name  was  given  in  ^lexico, 

*'  This  narrative  was  translated  into  Dutch  and  published  by  Linschoten  In 
his  famous  and  oft-ruprintcd  Itlnerario  of  1390.  From  this  source  an  English 
translation  is  j'iven  in  Hakhiyt^a  To//.,  iii.  442-7,  A  blunder  in  a  French  trans- 
lation by  which  i>1''  30'  was  substituted  for  37^  30' has  caused  a  fictitious  im- 
portance to  be  at 'ached  to  the  voyage,  not  howcvrr  aHocting  California.  See 
Buritcy^s  C'hron.  Ilist.y  ii.  r)S-()l;  v.  103-4;  Naorn't^y  Introd.^  Sutl  y  Mex,, 
xclvi.-ix.;  Id.  ViarjesApdc,  42-3;  Tv^i^V  Or.  Qu<.^tioiiy  OS-02;  and  mcuUoDin 
many  of  the  works  cited  on  the  voyages  of  Cabrillo,  Drake,  and  Vizoaino. 
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of  course  in  honor  of  the  viceroy  Mcndoza,  to  a  point 
discovered  but  not  named  by  Cabrillo. 

The  fourth  voyage  of  Californian  annals  was  like 
the  third  one  from  the  far  west.  The  piloto  Sebastian 
Rodriguez  de  Cermeilon  in  charge  of  the  San  Agu^tin 
coming  from  the  Philippines  in  1595,  was  ordered  by 
Governor  Gomez  Perez  das  Marinas,  in  accordance 
with  royal  instructions  through  Viceroy  Velasco,  to 
make  some  explorations  on  the  coast,  doubtless  with 
a  view  to  find  a  suitable  station  for  the  Manila  ships. 
Of  Cermcfion's  adventures  we  know  only  that  his 
vessel  ran  a<i:round  on  a  lee  shore^  behind  what  was 
later  called  Point  Reyes,  leaving  on  the  land  a  large 
quantity  of  wax  and  silk  in  boxes.  It  is  possible  that 
the  San  Arjustin  was  accompanied  by  another  vessel 
on  which  the  officers  and  men  escaped ;  but  much  more 
probable  I  think  that  the  expression  *  was  lost'  in  the 
record  is  an  error,  and  tliat  the  ship  escaped  witli  a 
loss  of  her  cargo.  One  of  the  men,  Francisco  Bolafios, 
was  piloto  mayor,  or  sailing-master,  under  Vizcaino  in 
1G03,  when  he  anchored  in  the  same  port  to  see  if 
any  trace  of  the  cargo  remained,  but  without  landing. 
The  statement  of  Bolafios  as  reported  incidentally  in 
the  narrative  of  Vizcaino's  voyage  by  Ascension  and 
Toniuemada  is,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  only  record 
extant  of  this  voyage.^ 

•'** '  Sc  i)ordi<'>,  y  Ji/t  a  la  costa  con  \n  vioiito  travcsia.  *  *  Quo  en  aqu'el  puerto 
avia  <1.'kIo  li  la  Costa  cl  a  no  do  15*)5.* 

*  Torqucmailtt^  Monorq,  Iiid.,  i.  717-18.  *Kii  la  costa  rcconocimos  cl  puerto 
do  Sail  Francisco,  adondo  en  tieinpos  pasados  ku  pcrdio  una  iiao  do  China  que 
venia  con  onlen  do  <lesciil>rir  csta  costa,  y  crco  quo  hoy  dia  hny  mucha  ccra  y 
lojuuua  [lo/aVj  quo  cl  navio  traia.*  Aso-uMion,  I*narion,  aijS.  *Hero  was  whore 
tlio  Bliip  «S'.  Afjiitttln  was  l<K3t  in  tho  year  I'li)."),  coming  to  make  disco vcrics, 
and  the  cause  of  her  1)cing  lost  was  rather  tho  fault  of  him  who  steered  than 
sti'OHs  of  weather.*  Cohnra  Jiunio,  Nartgacion^  303.  Vcncgns,  Noticla,  i. 
183,  says  'the  viceroy  Velasco,  desirous  ()f  making  a-  Htation  for  tlie  Philippine 
ships  on  tho  outer  coast,  sent  a  sliip  called  San  A'jt(HfiHf  which  soon  i-ctumed 
without  any  results. '  And  Loren/ana,  iu  CorUtt^  Hist,  N.  £>i). ,  3'2G.  Also,  f  i*om 
Torquemadoy  Salmeron,  JMac,  20;  A'fW,  Apunf,  74;  and  JVartinv/e,  Introd., 
IvL-viL  It  does  not  clcarl^r  appear  that  any  of  those  writers  saw  anything  in 
addition  to  the  statement  in  Torquemada.  In  Bodega  .  Ciieulra,  Vutije  de 
177Sm  MS.,  it  is  said  that  Cermefion  was  wrecked  in  a  south-cast  wind,  as  he 
aaokl  not  have  been  at  Bodega  or  the  new  San  Frannisco.  Where  this  infor- 
oMiinod  dot  not  appear. 
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It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  no  additional  light 
has  ever  been  thrown  on  this  voyage;  but,  slight  as 
is  the  record,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  question  its 
accuracy,  especially  as  no  grand  and  impossible  discov- 
eries of  interoceanic  channels  are  involved.  There 
can  be  very  little  doubt  that  Cermeiion  named  the 
port  of  his  disaster  San  Francisco,  perhaps  from  the 
day  of  his  arrival.  There  is  nothing  to  support  the 
view  sometimes  expressed  that  he  came  in  search  of 
a  San  Francisco  Bay,  or  of  the  port  discovered  by 
Drake;  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  rumors  of 
Drake's  fine  bay  had  an  influence  with  othei  motives 
in  promoting  this  exploration.  That  the  S.naniards, 
now  or  at  any  other  time,  founded  the  name  of  San 
Francisco  on  that  of  Sir  Francis,  the  English  free- 
booter, is  so  improbable  as  to  merit  no  consideration ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  subsequently  foreign  WTiters  and 
map-makers  confounded  the  names  to  some  extent,  as 
was  natural  enough.  That  Vizcaino,  Cabrera  Bueno, 
and  other  Spaniards  of  the  early  times  mistook  the 
identity  of  Cermeiion's  bay  is  hardly  possible.  The 
timely  circulation  of  a  paragraph  from  Cabrera 
Buenos  work  of  1732  and  another  from  Crespfs 
diary  of  1769  would  have  well  nigh  removed  all  diffi- 
culties in  this  matter,  which  has  proved  so  puzzling 
to  the  annalists. 

Sebastian  Vizcaino,  commanding  a  Spanish  explor- 
ing fleet  of  three  vessels,  anchored  in  San  Diego  JBay 
on  November  10,  1602.  He  had  sailed  from  Acapulco 
in  May  of  the  preceding  year,  with  a  force  of  nearly 
two  hundred  men  including  three  Carmelite  friars. 
His  special  mission,  in  addition  to  that  of  general  ex- 
ploration and  the  ever  potent  purpose  of  finding  an 
interoceanic  strait,  was  to  find  a  suitable  port  for  the 
Philippine  ships.  Details  of  his  expedition  to  the 
date  mentioned  and  of  his  explorations  along  the  outer 
coast  of  the  peninsula  have  been  presented  in  another 
part  of  this  work.     It  is  only  with  his  experience  on 
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the  coast  of  Upper  California  that  we  are  now  con- 
cemecl.*^ 

It  had  been  sixty  years  since  Cabrillo  had  visited 
this  bay  and  namecl  it  San  Miguel ;  but  here  as  else- 
where on  the  Californian  coast  Vizcaino  pays  no  heed 
to  the  discoveries  of  his  predecessor;  giving  indeed  no 
indication  that  thev  were  known  to  him.  The  name 
was  now  given  doubtless  with  reference  to  that  of  the 
flag-ship,  and  also  to  the  day  of  San  Diego  de  Alcahi 
occurring  on  the  1 2th  of  November.  A  party  landed 
to  explore,  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  hills  r)n  the 
northern  peninsula,  had  a  view  of  the  grand  liarl^or 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  False  Bay,  found  plenty  of  wood, 
and  came  back  to  report.  The  general  decided  to  clean 
and  pay  his  ship,  and  to  obtain  a  supply  of  wood  niul 
water.  A  tent  church  for  the  friars  was  pitched 
somewhere  on  the  western  shore  between  what  are 
now  La  Playa  and  Point  Loma.  Wells  were  dug  on 
the  opposite  sand  island,  or  peninsula,  and  the  work  of 

^Hist.  North  Mejr.  State>iy  thia  surics.  The  vessels  were  the  flag-ship,  or 
oapitana,  San  Difjo^  on  wliich  sailed  Vizcaino  as  captain-general;  the  Santo 
Tom(i8,  under  Toribio  Gomez  do  Corvan  as  admiral;  and  tlie  TrfsReyen  under 
Alfercz  Martin  Aguilar  and  the  piloto  Antonio  Ilorcs.  Other  olUcers  ^vcre 
Captain  Alonso  l>t<5van  l*cgucro,  Captain  Gaspar  Alarcon,  Captain  <  Jcn*.- 
nimo  Martin  Palaoios,  cosmo.c^pher;  Alf^reccs  Juan  ("iTincisco  Suriono, 
Sebastian  Melendcz,  and  Juan  de  Acovcdo  Tcjeda;  pilotos  Francisco  l^laiion, 
Baltasar  do  Armas,  and  Juan  Pascual;  Fcrgcants  JMi/^ucl  Logar  and  Juan 
Castillo  Bucno;  and  corporals  Est<Svan  Lopez  and  Francisco  Vidal.  Tiic 
friars  were  Andres  do  la  Asuncion,  Tomus  dc  A(|uini>,  and  Antonio  dc 
la  Ascension,  the  fii'st  scning  us  comuano  and  tlio  lattrr  as  chn^niclrr 
and  oasi^tant  cosmographcr  and  map-maker.  The  standard  and  oripnal 
authorities  arc  Padi'o  Ascension's  account,  perhaps  but  little  changed  in  mi 
the  ori^.inal  diary,  in  Torquemada,  i.  694-720;  tho  same  author's  lit'larion 
JUtcve,  «>o9-74,  written  in  10*20,  and  adding  not  much  of  imiK>rtancu' to  tiie 
other;  Salmeri'iiy  Iklaciom's^  14-21,  tho  author  of  which  wag  personally 
acquainted  with  Ascension  and  other  companions  of  Vizcaino;  Cabrera  Bumo, 
2s-awjacion^  o0'2-13,  which  contains  a  derrotero  of  tho  cauat  from  C:ipo  Men- 
docino South,  drawn  from  Vizcaino's  log  and  charts;  Vi'nujaM^  Xot.,  i.  10^ 
201;  iii.  2*2-1.39  and  yavarrcie,  SittUy  Afex.  ix.-x^^ii.,  the  author  of  which 
saw  in  the  Spanish  archives  certified  copies  of  all  tho  papers  relating  to  tho 
expedition,  including  32  maps,  a  small  reduction  from  which  combined  in  one 
lie  published  in  his  atlas.  This  map,  which  I  reproduce,  was  also  nublished 
in  huruL'ifH  i-hron.  JJlut.^  ii.  236-59.  It  is  very  much  to  bo  regroited  that  the 
narratives  and  maps  of  this  voyage  have  never  been  published,  and  tliat  Xav- 
orreto  lias  made  so  inadequate  a  use  of  them.  For  accounts  of  tho  voyap^o 
adding  notiiing  to  infunnation  derived  from  those  mentioned  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  account  in  an  curlier  volume  of  my  work;  it  may  bo  afldcd  that 
very  many  of  tho  works  cited  in  this  cliaptcr  on  tlic  voyages  of  Cabrilh)  and 
Drake  contJiin  also  a  mention  of  Vizcaino. 
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refitting  went  on,  though  many  were  sick  with  the 
scurvy  of  which  some  had  already  died.  Indians 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  soon  appeared  on  the 
l>each  but  were  neither  hostile  nor  very  timid,  gladly 
consenting  to  an  interchange  of  gifts.  They  were 
understood  to  say  by  signs  that  other  bearded  men 
like  the  Spaniards  were  in  the  interior.  All  were  de- 
lighted with  the  port  and  its  surroundings.  Vizcaino 
with  Fray  Antonio  and  an  escort  made  an  expedition 
on  land,  liow  extensive  or  in  what  direction  we  may 
not  know,  but  probably  including  tlic  eastern  shores. 
After  a  stay  of  ten  days,  they  set  sail  on  the  20th  of 
November.*^^  'The  islands  known  as  Los  Coronados 
were  noted  and  named  by  Vizcaino;  and  Cabrei^a 
Bueno,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  port  which  he 
puts  in  latitude  34°,  names  also  the  Punta  de  Guijar- 
ros,  that  is  the  point  of  cobble-stones,  or  ballast.®^ 

A  voyage  of  eiglit  days  against  a  north-west  wind, 
the  Tres  Reyes  hugging  the  coast  and  the  others  keep- 
ing farther  out,  brought  them  to  an  anchorage  at  the 
island  which  from  the  day  they  named  Santa  Cata- 
lina,  sighting  another  large  island  in  the  south-west 
named  San  Clemente.^  Before  arriving  here  they 
had  gone  to  a  bight  on  the  main,  where  smoke  and 
green  vegetation  were  seen,  but  there  seemed  to  be 
no  protection  from  the  winds.  This  was  probably 
the  Day  they  called  San  Pedro,^  a  name  still  retained, 

"The  narratives  enter  Bomcwhat  into  descriptive  dct.iils  for  which  I  have 
no  space.  Says  Ascension:  ' In  the  sands  of  the  beach  there  was  a  great  quan- 
tity of  marcasite,  golden  (dorada)  and  sponj^,  M'hich  is  a  clear  s'v^w  ihat  in 
the  mountains  round  the  port  there  ai-c  f^old-niincs,  because  the  waters  when 
it  rains  bring  it  from  tlio  mountains.*  They  also  found  in  the  tand  iiuisses  of 
a  gray  light  substance  like  dried  ox-dung,  which  it  was  thought  might  be  am- 
ber. Some  very  heavy  blue  stones  ^"ith  which  powdered  and  mixed  in  water 
the  natives  made  shining  streaks  on  their  faces  wei-e  thought  to  bo  rich  in 
silver.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  abundance  of  game  and  fish,  and  indeed  all 
the  natural  qualities  of  the  place  are  highly  praised.  San  Diego  was  deemed 
a  fine  site  for  a  Spanish  settlement. 

•*  Cahrtra  BueiiOy  Xarcgarlotiy  305. 

^  Name  only  in  Cabrera  Bueno,  Nav.,  305.    The  island  is  not  on  the  map. 

**  On  the  map  it  is  lilnsenada  de  S.  Andrds.  Cabrera  Bueno  names  San 
Pedro  in  34'  .30',  and  mentions  the  little  island  there.  Nov.  26th  is  the  Bay 
of  St  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Cabrillo  had 
called  this  bay  Banfa  de  los  Hnmoa 
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not  affected  by  the  scurvy.  Many  were  seriously  ill, 
and  sixteen  had  died.  In  a  council  held  immediately 
after  religious  services  it  was  decided  to  send  back  one 
of  the  vessels  to  carry  the  sick  and  report  pro^reSvS. 
Accordingly  after  such  rest  and  relief  as  could  be 
obtained  from  a  short  stay  on  shore,  the  Santo  Tomds 
was  despatched  on  the  29th  of  December  for  Acapulco, 
carrying  Father  Aquino  among  the  disabled.  The 
voyage  was  one  of  great  suffering;  twenty -five  men 
died  either  on  the  way  or  soon  after  arrival ;  and  only 
nine  survived,  among  whom  were  the  admiral,  Corvan, 
and  Fray  Tomds.  Five  days  after  Corvan 's  depart- 
ure the  San  Diego  and  Tre^  Reyes  having  obtained  a 
supply  of  wood  and  water  sailed  from  Monterey  for 
the  north  on  January  3,  1603. 

The  qualities  of  Monterey  as  a  harbor  protected 
from  all  winds  were  somewhat  exaggerated,  though 
no  minute  description  was  given  in  the  diary;  and 
the  explorers  were  very  enthusiastic  in  their  praises 
of  its  surroundings,  its  abundance  and  variety  of  ani- 
mals and  fishes,  its  fertile  soil,  and  plentiful  wood  and 
water.  It  was  deemed  especially  well  fitted  for  a  re- 
fitting station  for  the  Philippine  ships,  being  in  the 
latitude  where  they  often  sighted  the  coast.  The 
natives,  respecting  whom  less  information  is  given 
than  about  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  region,  were 
friendly.*^ 

For  three  days  from  Monterey  no  discoveries  are 
recorded;  and  on  the  7th  of  January  the  vessels  are 
separated,  not  to  meet  again^  by  some  misunderstand- 
ing of  signals.  Vizcaino  on  the  San  Diego  turns  back 
by  a  point  passed  on  the  sixth,  and  named  from  the 
day  Punta  de  los  Reyes,  to  enter  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  under  that  point  in  search  of  traces  of 
Cermenon's  visit  in  1595.    He  anchors,  but  does  not 

^^  Both  Torquemada  and  Ascensiou  give  some  details  of  animalB,  plants 
trees,  and  fishes.     The  latter  mentions  the  fact  tliat  a  dead  whale  was  lying 
on  the  beach,  which  l>cars  came  down  to  eat  at  night.     Cabrera  Bueno  puts 
the  iK)rt  in  '^T,  gives  a  very  accnratc  tlcscription  of  it,  and  states  that  the 
anchorage  is  well  protected  except  against  north-west  winds. 
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land,  and  next  day  sails  on  in  quest  of  the  consort, 
making  inconsiderable  progress  till  the  12th,  when 
they  siglit  what  they  believe  to  be  Cape  Mendocino, 
in  latitude  41"*  30'.  Next  day  the  ship  is  hove  to  in 
a  south-east  gale ;  and  as  only  six  men  are  fit  for  work, 
it  is  decided  to  return  to  La  Paz  in  the  gulf,  but  the* 
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j^ale  causes  them  to  drift  northward.  On  the  14th 
tluy  are  close  to  Cape  Mendocino,  but  on  the  19th 
tliu  weather  clears  and  they  find  themselves  in  latitude 
4l\  in  sight  of  a  wliite  jx^nt  near  high  snowy  moun- 
tains.    Thuy  nann?  tlic   i-oiiii    (/abo   Blanco  de   San 
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Sebastian,  and,  with  a  favorable  wind,  turn  soutli- 
ward  on  St  Sebastian's  day.  They  keep  near  tho 
shore,  but  without  discoveries  that  have  left  any 
traces  in  the  narrative,  and  without  anchoring  until 
they  come  to  Cedros  Island  on  the  7th  of  February. 
The  suffering  and  loss  of  life  from  scurvy  have  been 
terrible,  but  relief  is  found  at  Mazatlan. 

Meanwhile  Aguilar  in  the  Tres  Reyes  advances  to 
latitude  41°  and  is  then  driven  by  the  gale  to  an 
anchorage  behind  a  great  cliff  near  Cape  Mendocino. 
Continuing  his  voyage  after  the  storm,  he  finds  his 
latitude  on  the  19th  to  be  43°,  near  a  point  named 
Cape  Blanco,  beyond  which  the  coast  turns  to  the 
north-west,^'  and  also  near  a  large  river.  On  account 
of  sickness  and  because  he  has  already  reached  the 
limit  of  the  viceroy's  instructions,  Aguilar  resolves  to 
return.  Both  he  and  Florcs  die  on  the  voyage,  only 
five  men  surviving.  I  give  a  copy  of  the  map  repre- 
senting discoveries  above  Monterey,  not  agreeing  \\\ 
all  respects  with  the  narrative,  and  showing  nothing 
above  Cape  ^Mendocino.  The  great  river,  supposed  by 
Padre  Ascension  to  be  the  entrance  to  Anian  Strait, 
must  have  been  either  imaginary  or  a  small  stream. 
It  is  not  possible  to  determine  accurately  the  noi*tliern 
limit  of  this  exploration;  but  the  indications  arc  thnt 
it  wa.s  not  beyond  the  present  Oregon  line  of  42^^  and 
that  Vizcaino  s  Cape  San  Sebastian  and  Aguilar  s  Capo 
Blanco  were  identical  with  the  modern  Trinidad  and 
St  George.^* 

' '  Ascension  says  north-east  and  names  the  river  S«anta  Ini^s. 

"  Sec  Hist.  Northirent  Coast ^  i.  147-8.  ("abrcra  ])ncno*H  description  of  the 
northern  coast  is  as  follows:  '  In  latitude  42^  is  a  high  cupe,  apparently  cut 
do^Ti  perpendicularly  to  the  sea,  and  from  it  nms  a  lower  coast  some  c-iglit 
lra;rues  southward,  where  the  Land  forms  another  high  jwint,  bare,  with  some 
white  clilTs  which  rise  from  the  waters  »'<lge;  this  point  is  in  41 '  30'  and  i.^ 
calh?d  Capo  Mendocino.  Fi-oni  heitj  the  coiust  trends  s.  k.  to  lat.  Htr  .SO',  the 
land  bring  <»f  nH?diuni  elevation  and  thickly  wockKmI,  with  some  small  hilli*  Ixirc 
along  the  shore.  In  the  s;iid  latitude  it  fonns  a  low  point  of  wliitc  cliiTs  cut 
down  ti>  Iho  Hca;  and  from  here  the  coast  tri'nds.s.  r..  one  ipiiirtor  s.  to  3S  .SO  , 
where  the  Innd  fonns  a  ]M)int  of  medium  height,  separated  from  the  coawt  so 
as  to  appear  from  a  dist;inco  to  bo  an  island,  which  is  called  Punta  de  loa 
Ilcycs.  It  foniiH  asteep  elitl' (morro),  and  on  its  north  side  affords  a  go<jd 
shelter  from  all  >\iiids,  \n  lat.  \V<'  \\)\  und  is  callc<l  San  Franci.sco.  In  a  souJi 
ur  siinth-east  wind  tlu'  nnchonsLcc  is  at  the  (*nd  of  the  beach  where  it  forms  an 
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Except  the  (Hscovery  nf  ^Monterey  Bay  Vizcaino 
had  acconiphshed  no  more,  and  indeed  in  several 
respects  less,  than  had  Cabrillo  sixty  years  before;  but 
the  results  of  his  voyage  were  clearly  recorded,  while 
the  expedition  of  his  ^predecessor  had  left  practically  no 
trace  in  the  world's  knowledge.  From  1603  the  trend 
and  i^eneral  character  of  the  California  coast,  to^fether 
with  its  chief  harbors,  always  excepting  the  undiscov- 
ered San  Francisco,  were  well  known  to  the  Spaniards 
hy  these  records;  but  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  there  was  no  addition  to  this  knowledgre.  No 
ship  is  known  to  have  entered  the  northern  waters 
from  the  soutli,  while  tlie  ^lanila  ships  from  the  far 
west  neither  touclie<l  at  tlie  new  ports  nor  left  any 
I'ccord  of  what  they  saw  as  they  passed.  Vizcaino 
made  strong  efforts  to  be  intrusted  with  a  new  expe- 
dition for  the  occupation  of  ^lontiTcy;  and  in  1G06 
th«'re  wasa  prospect  of  his  success;  but  attention  was 
<!iv4.'i'ted  to  the  iar  wcM;  and  though  this  navigator, 
irturning  as  a  passenger  from  Japan,  on  the  *SV///  Fnui- 
i-isf't,^  again  sightcnl  Cape  ]\[end(K*ino  on  December  2(>, 
l(>l:},  no  more  attempts  were  made  on  the  outer  coast. 
( Jamelli  Carreri,  however,  describes  his  trip  down  the 
«M>ast  on  tile  galeon  of  1G96."* 

Herrera's  liistoi'v  containini;  an  account  (»f  Ca- 
brill(/s  discoveries  had  l)een  published  in  IGOl-lo,  and 
new  Spanish  editions  a[)[>eared  in  172S  and  1730. 
'i^irquemada's  mvnt  work  with  a  record  of  Vizcaino's 

:»ii_l<.  mi  the  N.  w. ;  while  »>n  llic  N.  E.  arc  three  whito  rcnrks  very  near  the 
S'li.  anil  opposite  the  iiiuldlo  une  :in  f^im  in.'tkcs  in  from  the  sea  witli  ;i  good 
« li.iuui.t.'iHnl  iif»  l»re;iker«<.  In  ^iilenre  I'immkI  l"rien«Ilv  Jnili.ins.  jiml  fn-o'i  water 
I'.K'vl.M.'iiisilvol.taineil.  S.s.  w.  i:-i»m  this  imrtiire  >iKi'rse\eusm;ill  white  fara- 
11'  iie^  Mdin-  liir;_'rr  than  «»tln'rs,  i,ecii|'yiu-^  <»vi'ra  I'.jr^ue  in  riiriiil.  .  .About  14 
1.  isLins  s.  K.  I  ?s.  iV'ini  J*t  llrve<,  t'  e  liin<l  ni:il;L>:i  p'»::it,  Im.k.iiv  reaehinir  which 
the  laml  is  of  niiiliinu  elrvmimi,  haii;  JiN'n;^  tiie  ^lloU'.  wirh  s<»nie  steep  clifls, 
tli!»UL.']i  inlan«l  it  i.s  liigh  and  winxlrd,  uniil  a  low  point  is  reached  in  37'  3(y 
i.;ille  I  l*t  A  no  Nnevo.'  Xticti/m  ii.jt^  ."■■J-U.  This  author's  latitudcM  arc  fmm 
MO' to  a  de'jrre  t«K»  hivrh.  He  c\idently  ^'aw  a  nion;  minute  account  of  Viz- 
eaiu'/s  voya^'e  than  the  t»nc  published,  or  what  is  not  unlikely,  liiid  access  to 
('••rmefion'rt  rejjort. 

■*  TM/'f/n-,  A'o^  r,//.,  i.  IIU.  -201 ;  Onrl'jfro,  Storin  iMtaCal.,  l.lO-liO:  CnH- 
foftnn,  Eist'.ih.  y  l*nt'i.^  I),  U);  T)o>\  Uisf.  J/fi'.,  jscr.  ii.  lorn.  iii.  443;  <'ari/onn, 
Jltut.  4(5;  Vizc'iino  AVY.,  JijJl-I-i,  p.  1:»;>:  -n'  ./  '.  A'«>a"/<  Mix.  67.,  i.;  (/-. • 
itulli  Ci.tnrrit  roy'i;/t',  v.  2S(»  f<  a/i/.  The  udy  hiiiil  bighted  waa  the  Sta  Cata- 
lina  Islands,  saiiito  Iks  in  3(3"*,  und  U'-ar  iiiiie  ilc  U  To(|UC. 
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voyage  and  Cermeiion's  mishaps  appeared  in  1G13 
and  was  republished  in  1723.  DraKc's  adventures 
were  related  in  scores  of  popular  voyage  collections 
besides  the  original  printed  accounts.  In  1734  Ca- 
brera Bueno's  sailing  directions  were  printed  across 
the  Pacific,  but  the  work  was  not  widely  circulated." 
In  1742  Anson,  the  English  navigator,  found  on  a 
captured  galloon  the  Spanish  chai-t  of  which  I  re- 
produce that  part  showing  the  coast  of  California. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  maker  had 
access  to  any  information  not  given  by  Vizcaino  and 
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SpAinsn  Chart,  1742. 

''^Navegacion  EspecidaUi^,  y  Prdcticaf  con  la  Kxpllvxu'iun  de  aJUfvuon  inntru- 
metUoSf  qve  estan  man  en  vm  en  los  navfffavffH,  ron  Ian  rrffhts  vrre»nriits  para  »u 
verdculero  v«o,  etc. ;  Tabfa  de  Uts  decliiuiclont  s  del  nol^  corn  put  udoA  at  merhHano  ife 
San  Benmrdxno;  elmodo  de  navegar  jwr  layeonutna;  f-or  /av  UdAns  de.  rinnlto^: 
por  la  arithmHica;  por  la  (ritjofiometria;  jtor  el  quad  muff  de  redurciun  ;  par 
lo§  $euo8  logarithniOH;  y  comuiiea;  con  Ion  estam/Htu,  yji'jnras  ptrfeiucivnfef*  a  lo 
diehOf  y  of  ran  tratadon  airioMa,  i'ompvcHta  jtor  el  tdmiravtc  D.  lotfph  Gon- 
zalez (.'ahrcra  Bueno,  piloto  mayor  de  la  Carrcra  de  /*hi/ipinasy  y  iiatur.tf  dc  la 
ula  de  Tvuerije  una  de  Iva  Cnu'ria^y  gvini  la  dedU'a  al  M.  Ill.tr*  Srn  J).  hW- 
nautfo  df  ValiUn  y  Tamon. .  .Govern*tdor  y  Cnpi/an  (itut  ml  de  Ian  hfa^  Ph'-l'}- 
pinatt,  etc.  Manila,  17:U,  fol.  11  f.  3D2  pages.  '2  f.  The  bulk  of  tlio  work  U  a 
treatise  on  iiavijiraliou;  but  Part  V.,  292-304,  is  devoted  to  drrrotan,  contiiining 
sailing  dircetions  for  tlie  various  Philipjmic  and  Pacilio  routes;  and  chap,  v., 
302-U2,  reflates  to  the  coast  from  C.  Mendocino  to  Panunid.  Portohi  and 
Crespi  in  ITo'.J  had  a  copy  of  this  work,  or  at  least  were  familiar  with  iis  eon- 
tents;  l)ul  fioiii  that  time  to  lt>74,  when  it  Mas  described  and  <]uoted  in  tlie 
Overland  Mi>u'h'ii  by  niy  assistant,  1  have  found  no  indication  of  its  imving 
l>cen  consul trd  by  any  mtIUt. 
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Cabrera  Bueuo.''*  In  1757  appeared  Venegas'  work 
on  Baja  California,  from  which,  more  than  from  any 
other,  a  popular  knowledge  of  the  northern  expedi- 
tions was  derived.^ 

The  topic  that  I  designate  the  Northern  Mystery — 
that  is  what  was  thought  and  written  and  pictured  in 
maps  respecting  the  coast  region  above  the  Califomian 
gulf  from  1530  to  1769,  the  voyages  which  I  have 
described  in  this  chapter  furnishing  a  slight  founda- 
tion of  actual  knowledge  on  which  an  imposing  struct- 
ure was  reared  by  imagination,  theory,  and  falsehood — 
might  very  plausibly  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  California  as  a  country  stretching  indefinitely 
from  the  peninsula  to  the  mythic  strait  of  Anian. 
Yet  much  more  essential  is  this  subject  to  the  annals 
of  the  regions  above  latitude  42"*,  and  therefore, 
especially  as  a  general  view  of  the  theories  involved 
has  already  been  presented,^®  to  avoid  undesirable 
repetition  I  treat  the  subject  very  fully,  with  a  repro- 
duction of  many  quaint  old  maps,  in  another  volume 
relating  to  the  northern  countries,^®  confining  my  re- 
marks here  to  a  very  brief  statement. 

The  chief  olemeftt  of  the  Northern  Mystery  was 
the  belief  in  and  search  for  an  interoceanic  strait  sepa- 
rating the  ]\Iexican  regions  from  Asia.  This  strait 
at  first  was  between  South  America  and  the  Asiatic 
main;  but  was  pushed  constantly  northward  by  ex- 
ploration, and  was  to  be  found  always  just  beyond  the 
highest  latitude  visited.  Each  inlet  was  the  entrance 
to  the  strait  until  the  contrary  was  proved;  inlets 
were  discovered  or  written  about  that  existed  only  in 
imagination,  and  navigators  even  went  so  far  as  to 
claim  boldly  that  they  had  sailed  through  the  strait. 

^*Anson*fi  Voyage,  ed.  1776,  384.  Also  in  Venegas,  Not,  Cod,,  iii  235-6. 
The  dotted  line  shows  the  route  of  the  galleons. 

^^  Here  may  be  mentioned  a  report  given  by  the  natives  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  to  Father  Figuer  and  recorded  in  Anza,  biario,  MS.,  192-3,  in  1776, 
that  23  years  befon>,  in  1753,  twelve  white  men  dressed  like  the  Spaniards 
landed  m>m  a  boat  and  were  subseriuently  cast  away  on  the  coast  and  perished. 

'*See  Hist.  North  Mfxicnu  States^  i.,  this  series. 

^See  Hist.  Northwest  Coast ^  i,  chap,  ii.-iv.,  this  series. 
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At  first  the  belief  in  rich  islands  on  the  way  to  India 
had  been  strong,  and  with  reports  of  the  strait,  rumors 
of  great  kingdoms,  cities,  amazon  isles,  gold,  and  pre- 
cious stones  naturaUy  multiplied. 

Next  by  some  strange  blunder,  apparently  of  the 
historian  Gomara,  the  wanderings  of  Coronado  in 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  the  far  north-east,  were 
transferred  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  for  many  years 
Tiguex,  Cicuic,  Quivira,  and  the  rest  appeared  dis- 
triouted  along  the  shore  with  names  from  Cabrillo 
and  Drake.  For  no  other  reason  apparently  than  to 
provide  room  for  all  these  names,  it  was  customary  to 
make  the  coast  trend  but  little  north  of  west  between 
25**  and  40"*,  thence  extending  north  to  the  strait. 
One  map,  however,  placed  California  far  north  of  the 
strait  of  Anian,  and  very  near  the  north  pole. 

In  the  third  great  development  of  the  imaginary 
geography,  California  played  a  more  definitely  im- 
portant part  than  in  those  mentioned.  The  New 
Mexican  names  were  removed  from  the  coast,  but 
California  from  Cape  San  Lilcas  to  latitude  44°  be- 
ciime  a  great  island.  At  first  th(j  gulf  and  peninsula 
were  mapped  with  remarkable  accuracy.  But  Lok  in 
1582  turned  the  coast  abruptly  eastward  above  44°. 
Ascension  in  1G03  argued  that  Aguilar's  river  in  43° 
was  the  entrance  of  Anian,  and  probably  connected 
with  the  gulf  Ouate  at  the  Colorado  mouth  in  1 G04 
convinced  himself  that  the  gulf  extended  north  and 
cast  to  the  Atlantic.  Cardona  in  1617,  having  as  he 
believed  seen  deep  water  extending  far  beyond  34'', 
openly  declared  the  whole  country  an  island.  And 
finally  a  party  of  adventurers  about  1 620  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  circumnavigating  California.  For  many 
years  the  country  was  so  mapped  and  described,  Nova 
Albion  forming  the  north  end  of  the  island.  From 
1700  to  1746  the  Jesuits  labored  to  restore  the  belief 
in  a  peninsula,  and  were  successful.  The  last  phases 
of  the  mystery  were  those  of  1751  and  J  774  tl)at  the 
Colorado  River  sent  off  a  branch  to  Monterey  or  San 
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Francisco,  and  then  the  search  for  northern  wonders 
was  transferred  to  the  far  north,  beyond  the  farthest 
limits  of  our  California. 

Of  the  many  maps  of  the  early  times  which  I  re- 
produce elsewhere,  and  of  the  many  more  similar  ones 
which  I  have  studied,  not  one  except  those  presented 
in  this  chapter  contains  any  real  information  about 
the  coast  of  Upper  California.  On  them  the  reader 
will  find  a  coast  line  varying  in  its  trend  from  north 
to  west,  marked  with  capes,  bays,  rivers,  and  towns, 
which,  except  so  far  as  founded  on  the  narratives  and 
maps  which  I  have  noted  in  this  chapter,  are  purely 
imaginary,  the  names  being  traceable  to  the  same  nar- 
ratives  and  maps,  except  such  as  come  from  Coronado's 
inland  explorations.  These  maps  afford  an  interesting 
study,  but  have  no  bearing  on  real  discovery.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  however,  that  useful  original  maps  of 
CabriUo's,  Cermenon's,  or  Vizcaino's  explorations  may 
yet  come  to  light,  or  that  in  the  mean  time  men  will 
continue  to  build  grave  theories  of  local  discovery  on 
the  vagaries  of  the  old  cosmographers. 
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MOTIVES  AND  PREPARATIONS  FOR  SPANISH  OCCUPATION. 

1767-1770. 

State  of  the  Spanish  Colomes — Accidental  Awaken  ino  from  Apathy — 
Revival  of  Old  Motives — Fear  of  thk  Russians — Visitador  Jos^  i>e 
Galvez  on  thk  Peninsula — Character  and  Authority  of  the  Man-- 
CoNDiTioN  ok  Affairs  in  Lower  Californla — Instructions  and  Plans 
OF  Galvez  for  the  Occupation  of  San  Diego  and  Monterey — A  i  ou 
fold  Expedition  by  Ska  and  Land— Vfjwels,  Troops,  and  Sr^;  l  r  - 
PoBTOLiL,  Rivera,  and  Sebra — Plans  for  the  Conquista  Espiritual 
— Galvkz  Consults  the  Padre  Presidents — Sacred  Forced  Loans — 
Active  Preparations — Sailing  of  the  Fleet  from  La  Paz  and  Cape 
San  Li^cas — March  of  the  Army  from  the  Northern  Frontier — 
Loss  of  the  *San  Jos£' — Tidings  of  Success. 

In  all  the  liistorical  i)liascs  briefly  alluded  to  in  the 
introductory  chapters  of  this  volume,  and  fully  pre- 
sented in  early  volumes  of  this  work,  I  have  shown  an 
epoch  of  decadence,  of  varying  length  in  different 
provinces,  but  nowhere  much  less  than  half  a  century 
m  duration.  The  adventurous  spirit  of  the  conquerors 
had  for  the  most  part  faded  away.  Poorly  equij)ped 
soldiers  performed  their  routine  of  garrison  duty,  and 
of  entradas  against  frontier  savages,  in  a  listless  mv- 
chanical  way  that  but  feebly  reflected  old-time  glories. 
Presidios  were  a  kind  of  public  works  for  the  support 
of  officials,  and  the  drawing  of  money  from  the  royal 
coffers.  Missionary  zeal  had  not  perhaps  materially 
abated ;  but  one  of  the  great  reUgious  orders  had  been 
driven  from  the  country.  The  friars  were  impeded 
in  their  efforts  by  discouraging  difficulties;  and  the 
mission  establishments,  reduced  in  number  by  secular- 
ization in  the  souths  by  destruction  and  consolidation 
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in  the  north,  decimated  in  population  by  pestilence, 
desertion,  and  diminished  fecundity,  ever  coveted  and 
disturbed  by  vicious  pobladores,  or  settlers,  had  passed 
the  era  of  their  greatest  prosperity.  The  most  famous 
mineral  districts  had  yielded  their  richest  superficial 
treasures  and  were  now,  by  reason  of  savage  raids, 
inefficient  working,  and  the  quicksilver  monopoly, 
comparatively  abandoned.  Commercial,  agricultural, 
and  manufacturing  industries  were  now  as  ever  at  a 
low  ebb.  The  native  population  had  lost  more  than 
nine  tenths  of  its  original  numbei-s,  the  survivors  liv- 
ing quietly  in  the  missions  as  neophji^es,  toiling  iu  the 
mines  or  on  the  haciendas  practically  as  slaves,  or 
ranging  the  mountains  as  apostates  more  dreaded 
than  the  savages  of  the  frontier.  The  fables  of  the 
Northern  Mystery  had  lost  something  of  their  charm, 
and  were  no  longer  potent  to  inspire  at  court  the  fit- 
ting-out of  armies  or  fleets.  For  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  no  exploring  vessel  had  sailed  up  the  north- 
ern coasts.  Province  after  province  had  settled  into 
that  sta^Tfnation  which  sooner  or  later  became  the  lot 
of  every  Spanish  colony. 

We  come  now  to  the  partial  awakening  from  this 
lethargy  which  caused,  or  permitted,  the  occupation 
of  Alta  California  by  Spain  in  1769.  This  occupa- 
tion was  in  a  certain  sense  accidental ;  that  is,  all  the 
motives  leading?  to  it  had  lon<]r  existed  and  had  with 
one  exception  no  new  force  at  this  time.  For  over 
one  hunared  and  sixty  years,  or  since  the  voyage  of 
Sebastian  Vizcaino  in  1602,  as  much  had  been  known 
of  the  country  as  was  now  known.  This  knowledge  em- 
braced the  general  trend  and  appearance  of  the  coast, 
the  comparative  fertility  of  the  country  and  intelli- 
gent docility  of  its  people,  the  existence,  location,  and 
general  description  of  ports  San  Diego,  Monterey,  and 
that  under  Point  Reyes  called  San  Francisco,  with  a 
tolerably  accurate  account  of  the  Santa  Bdrbara  chan- 
nel and  islands.  Thus  it  was  no  new  information  about 
the  country  that  prompted  the  Californian  conquest. 
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During  all  those  years  the  Spanish  Court  had  fully 
realized  tlie  importance  of  extending  its  dominion 
over  the  north  and  especially  over  the  coast  region; 
but  various  troubles  at  home  and  abroad  had  encour- 
aged procrastination.  Year  after  year  the  Manila 
galleon,  coming  fron)  the  west  by  the  northern  route 
sadly  in  need  of  a  refitting  and  relief  station,  had 
borne  her  strained  timbers  and  oriental  treasure  and 
scurvy-stricken  crew  down  past  the  California  ports; 
j'^et  no  practiciil  effort  was  made  to  possess  and  utilize 
those  ports,  though  it  was  always  intended  to  do  so 
at  some  future  convenient  season,  and  scores  of  un- 
heeded communications  on  the  subject  passed  between 
Mexico  and  Spain.  Tales  of  the  Northern  Mystery, 
of  great  empires  and  rich  cities,  of  golden  mountains, 
pearl  islands,  and  giant  queens,  so  effective  in  the 
earlier  days,  had  lost,  as  we  have  seen,  much  of  their 
power  at  court,  if  not  elsewhere;  yet  little  doubt  was 
ever  felt  that  the  strait  of  Anian  afforded  a  northern 
passage  by  which  a  fleet  of  English  cruisers  might 
any  day  appear  from  the  north-east  to  seize  upon 
Anian  and  Quivira,  and  to  ravage  more  southern 
coasts.  The  fear  was  real  enough  to  the  Spaniards, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  suflScient  to  rouse  them  from 
their  apathy,  which  also  successfully  withstood  the 
better-founded  fear  of  Russian  encroachments  from 
the  north-west  across  rather  than  through  the  famous 
strait;  a  fear  that  furnished  the  only  motive  for  north- 
ern conquest  which  had  any  new  or  unusual  weight  at 
this  time.  Finally  among  operative  incentives  must 
be  mentioned  the  missionary  ambition  to  convert 
northern  gentiles.  Many  times  was  the  king  re- 
minded of  the  rich  spiritual  harvest  to  be  gathered 
in  California,  by  friars  who  never  allowed  him  to  for- 
get the  secular  advantages  to  be  gained  by  conaplying 
with  their  wishes ;  but  of  late  the  petitions  of  tfesuits 
and  Franciscans,  even  for  aid  and  protection  in  the 
old  frontier  districts,  had  received  but  little  attention. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Franciscans^were 
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especially  urgent  at  this  juncture  in  their  claims  to 
be  sent  up  the  coast. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767  fixed  the 
attention  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  authorities  on 
the  north-west,  where  were  situated  the  principal 
missions  of  the  expelled  order.  CaUfornia,  by  reason 
of  the  old  mysterious  charm  hanging  about  the  name 
and  countr)^,  the  strangely  exalted  value  and  impor- 
tance which  the  Jesuits  had  always  attached  to  the 
barren  peninsula,  and  the  current  tales  of  immense 
treasure  hidden  there  by  the  society,  attracted  a  veiy 
large  share  of  this  attention.  Moreover  the  explora- 
tions of  the  Russians  on  the  Alaska  coasts  from  1741 
to  1765  were  tolerably  well  known  to  the  Spanish 
authorities;  the  danger  of  Russian  encroachment 
seemed  more  threatening  than  in  past  years;  and 
finally  the  fitting-out  of  a  military  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  Sonora  suggested  the  expediency  of  taking 
.steps  at  this  time  for  the  protection  of  the  peninsula. 
Accordingly  Jose  de  Galvez  decided  to  visit  in  person 
the  western  coast,  and  not  only  to  superintend  prep- 
arations for  the  Sonora  campaign,  but  to  cross  the 
gulf,  investigate  the  state  of  aflfairs  in  Baja  California, 
and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  be  found  necea- 
i>arv  for  its  safety. 

Gralvez  set  out  from  Mexico  for  San  Bias  April  9, 
1 768.  Shortly  after  his  departure  Viceroy  Croix  re- 
ceived from  King  Cdrlos  III.  orders  to  the  effect  that 
in  connection  with  other  precautions  against  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  north-west  coast,  San  Diego  and  Mon- 
terey should  be  occupied  and  fortified.  It  had  occurred 
to  the  monarch,  or  his  advisers,  that  this  would  be  an 
opportune  time  to  carry  into  effect  an  old  scheme, 
give  to  the  galleons  their  long-desired  harbor,  and 
secure  an  important  coast  line  from  foreign  aggression. 
How  the  order  was  worded,  whether  peremptory  in  its 
terms  or  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation,  does  not 
appear.  But  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
would  have  been  obeyed  with  any  degree  of  prompti- 
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tude  may  well  be  doubted.  The  governor  instructed 
to  investigate  and  report;  zealous  friars  called  upon 
for  their  views;  the  Franciscan  authorities  consulted 
as  to  the  supply  of  missionaries;  treasury  officials 
questioned  about  ways  and  means;  preliminary  explor- 
ations, conflicting  reports,  petty  quarrels — all  these 
with  the  interminable  complication  of  red-tape  com- 
munications therewith  connected,  resulting  in  vexa- 
tious delii}',  if  not  in  absolute  failure,  may  be  readily 
pictured  by  the  reader  of  preceding  volumes,  famihar 
with  the  ways  of  the  period. 

Fortunately  none  of  these  obstacles  was  in  this  case 
inteij)osed.  The  royal  order  was  clear  that  San  ])iogo 
and  Monterey  should  be  occupied;  the  movement  was 
not  a  complicated  or  apparently  difficult  one;  it  was 
promptly  and  eftectually  executed.  The  cause  of  this 
unusual  promptness  was  in  the  man  who  un<lertook  to 
cany  out  the  order.  The  whole  matter  w^as  by  the 
viceroy  turned  over  to  Jose  de  Galvez,  who  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  his  way  to  the  Jahsco  coast  to  embark 
for  the  peninsula.  Galvez  had  come  to  Mexico  in  17G5 
as  visitador  general  of  New  Spain.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  subsequentl}'  minis- 
ter of  state,  holding  the  latter  position  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1781).  Tie  was  invested  by  C;lrlos  III. 
with  well  nigh  absolute  powers  to  investigate  and 
reform  the  administration  of  the  government  in  its 
different  branches,  particularly  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  royal  iinances.  Independent  of  th(*  viceroy  in 
many  respects  by  virtue  of  his  j)osition,  only  nominally 
subordinate  in  others,  assuming  probably  some  prerog- 
atives that  did  not  belong  to  him,  he  was  to  all  intents 
the  highest  authority  in  New  Spain.  The  viceroy 
Cruillas  was  removed  from  office  largely  because  of 
his  opposition  to  the  visitador,  and  was  replaced  by 
the  more  complaisant  Marquds  de  Croix.  If  there 
were  any  viceregal  attributes  not  originally  possessed 
by  Galvez,  or  arbitmrily  assumed  by  him,  they  were 
especially  delegated  to  him  by  Croix  when  he  started 
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for  the  west.  Thus  powerful  and  independent,  Galvez 
was  also  remarkable  for  his  practical  good  sense,  busi- 
ness ability,  untiring  energy,  and  disregard  of  all 
routine  formalities  that  stood  in  his  way.  He  is 
entitled  to  the  first  place  among  the  pioneers  of  Cal- 
ifornia though  he  never  set  foot  in  the  country.^ 

Galvez  sailed  from  San  Bias  in  May,  but  was  driven 
to  the  Tres  ^larias  and  back  to  Mazatlan,  not  reach- 
ing the  peninsula  till  the  first  week  in  July.  At  this 
time  Captain  Gaspar  de  Portohl,  a;i  ea^y-going,  pop- 
ular man,  but  brave  and  honest  v/ithal,  was  ruling  the 
country  as  civil  and  military  governor,  while  Captain 
Fernando  Javier  Rivera  v  Moncada  commanded  the 
garrison  of  about  forty  soldiers  at  Lorcto.  Port  old 
was  a  new-comer  of  the  preceding  year;  Rivera  had 
been  long  in  the  country.^     The  missions  were  in  the 

'Galvez  was  ^alcalde  do  casa  y  corte,  ministro  del  consejo  de  Indias,  mnr- 
(m^3  dc  Sonora,  inini3tiX)do  cstiulo y  del  dcsip:icLo  uuiversid  de  Iiidtas.'  Rivtra^ 
Uofir.rnantf8  d*!  Mrx.^  40'J-1CJ.  Tliij  is  the  only  authority  I  have  seen  for  the 
exact  date  of  the  departure  from  Mexico.  In  an  edict  d:itc<l  Nov.  2,  170S, 
in  Lo^vcT  California,  CJalvez  si^n:*  himself  'del  eonsujo  y  cani»rade  JSii  Ma«^es- 
tad  en  cl  real  y  supremo  de  las  India:?,  yntc udcnlc  do  exOivito,  vi^itador  gLn- 
eral  de  todos  los  tribunales  dc  justicia,  cax.is,  y  demas  ramosde  real  liaeicnda 
de  c'stos  reynos,  y  comLsionailo  con  las  amplisimasfacultades  del  Ex.  ISr.  Mar- 
ques dc  Croix.'  Pror.  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  i.  0.  In  his  report  to  the  viceroy  dated 
June  10,  17GU,  he  gives  as  the  chief  ol)joct  of  the  northern  expedition  the 
cstahli«ihm'-nt  «.«f  a  pre^;idio  to  protect  t!ie  peninsula  from  the  danger  alm'ays 
threatened  by  foreign  nations  'y  con  cspecialidad  las  (tentativas)  quo  illtima- 
mcutc  lian  hecho  los  rusos  pretendiendo  familiarizarsc  con  la  navegacion  del 
mar  de  Tartaria. '  Pafon,  3o/.,  i.  18,*J.  See  also  for  not icea  concerning  Galvez' 
coming  to  lower  California.  I<I. ,  i.  248-r)0.  Fear  of  the  Eu.ssi:j!is  as  the  leading 
motive  for  the  nui-thern  estabiislimont  is  mentioned  in  Armoim^  Carta,  1770, 
in  IJ^'C.  Hint.  Mix.,  4tli  ser.,  tom.  ii.  I'^lV-?;  JicnUa-Gifjcfli ,  I.'fnnn^  tie  1703, 
according  to  Caro,  Trri*  Si>ffoSy  iii.  117;  byNavaiTcte,  in  trod,  to  Sat  U  ff  Mr  jc. 
Victfjc^  xci.-ii. ;  and  by  other  writera.  Greenliow,  (h:  ami  ('«/.,  10.r»,  tella  us 
that  Galvez  ivasa  man  of  tlie  mnst  violent  and  tvTannical  disiKwition.  If  this 
be  true  it  is  to  bo  regretted  that  violence  and  t}Tanny  were  not  more  common 
qualities  in  Spanish  oHicials.  Hughes,  CrJifornla,  119,  learns  from  Jlarper^a 
li'iOfj.  ('ifrlopedia,  that  Galvez  visited  California  in  search  of  gold-mines  dis- 
covered by  the  Jesuits;  that  his  companion,  Miguel  Jos<5  do  Arenza,  became 
dis<*ourage«l  after  a  few  weeks,  recommending  the  al>andonment  of  the  search 
and  accusing  Galvez  of  insanity  for  continuing  it,  for  which  he  was  cast 
into  jirisou !  Galvez  wai«  ill  in  Sonora  after  leaving  California,  and  ia  vnuX 
to  luive  impiiaoned  his  secretary  Azanza,  afterward  viceroy,  for  saying 
that  his  malady  was  mental.  Such  was  the  origin  doubtless  of  the  story. 
Venegas,  Xot.  Cat.,  ii.  200,  54!^,  iii  4-14,  has  something  to  say  on  the 
proposals  to  settle  Alta  California  and  how  the  matter  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  century. 

-  lUographical  sketches  of  these  officers  will  be  given  later.  As  aathority 
for  the  form  of  PortoU's  name  I  cite  his  signature  in  an  original  letter  of  1779 
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hands  of  sixteen  Franciscan  friars  from  the  college  of 
San  Fernando  in  Mexico,  who  had  been  in  possession 
only  about  three  months,  and  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Father  Junf  pero  Serra  as  president.*'^  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  either  governor,  or  commandant, 
or  president  had  come  to  the  peninsula  with  any  ex- 
pectation that  their  authority  was  to  be  soon  extended 
to  the  northern  coast.  Yet  all  doubtless  shared  the 
prevalent  impression,  amounting  to  a  hope  in  the 
minds  of  the  padres,  that  sooner  or  later  Monterey 
and  San  Diego  were  to  be  occupied  and  missionary 
work  begun.  Galvez  set  himself  to  work  most  zeal- 
ously to  investigate  the  condition  and  supply  the  needs 
of  the  peninsula  establishments.  His  policy  and  acts 
in  this  direction  are  fully  set  forth  in  connection  with 
the  annals  of  Lower  California.* 

But  the  visitador  kept  always  in  mind  his  project 
of  northern  conquest.  Rapidly  his  busy  brain  ma- 
tured a  plan  of  act  ion,  which  had  probably  been  con- 
ceived before  he  left  San  Bias,  and  which  a  few  months 
after  his  arrival  he  was  ready  to  carry  into  execution. 
Means  and  methods  were  fortunately  under  his  exclu- 
sive contn>l,  and  he  had  resolved  on  an  expedition  in 
four  divisions,  two  by  sea  and  two  by  land,  to  start 
separately,  but  all  to  meet  at  San  Diego,  and  thence 
press  on  to  Monterey.  Thus  a  practical  knowledge  of 
both  routes  would  be  gained,  transportation  econo- 
mized, and  risks  of  failure  lessened.  Available  for  the 
sea-goingdivisionsweretwosmallvessels,the^>^/(7Me6o^'^^ 
or  snows,  San  Cdrlos  and  San  Antonio,  under  the  com- 
mand of  captains  Vicente  Vila  and  Juan  Perez,  expe- 
rienced pi7o^o.v  of  the  royal  navy.    They  had  been  built 

among' tlio  MSS.  of  Molcra;  Portddj  Diario  del  Viafjf,  1709,  MS.,  a  contem- 
porary copy ;  Ortega  in  Santa  Clara,  Arch.  Parr.,  MS.,  48;  Pnlou,  Vida;  and 
JloiUerey,  Estracto  de  Xotichs;  tliougli  Serra  wrote  it  Portala  in  Sail  Dteifo, 
Lib,  Mision,  AIS.,  03;  and  in  Palou,  KofirAas,  it  is  printed  Portola. 

'  Fatlier  Serra  was  a  native  of  Mallurca,  53  years  of  age,  who  luul  come 
to  America  in  174i),  had  served  im  a  niiijsionar^'  in  tJic  Siorra  (lorda  <listrict 
for  nine  years,  and  about  the  same  time  in  tlie  college,  or  travelling  a.s  comi- 
sario  of  tlio  inmii.sition.  PaloUy  Vula,  i-  13,  43-0.     See  preceding  note. 

^See  Jliat.  North  Mexican  StcUes,  vol.  i.,  this  series. 
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for  tile  transportation  of  troops  to  Sonora,  and  theco- 
mandante  at  San  Bias  had  orders  to  fit  them  out  and 
send  tbeni  over  to  La  Paz  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
The  land  expeditions  under  Portold  and  Rivera  were  to 
march  from  Santa  Maria  on  the  northern  frontier.  An 
additional  military  force  would  be  required,  to  supply 
which  Colonel  Elizondo  was  instructed  to  send  over 
twenty- five  Catalan  volunteers'^  under  Lieutenant 
Pedro  Pages.  The  peninsular  missions  must  assist  at 
the  birth  of  the  new  ones,  by  furnishing  church  orna- 
ments, live-stock,  and  other  supplies  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  ability. 

From  his  head-quarters  at  Santa  Ana  Galvez  super- 
intended the  collection  at  La  Paz  and  Cape  San  Lilcas 
of  everything  that  was  to  be  forwarded  by  sea.  He 
sent  north  supplies  for  the  land  expedition,  and  ap- 
pointed Captain  Rivera,  a  man  practically  acquainted 
with  the  countr}',  as  comisario  with  instructions  to 
proceed  northward  from  mission  to  mission,  and  take 
from  each  all  the  live-stock,  provisions,  and  imple- 
ments that  could  be  spared.  Likewise  he  was  to  re- 
cruit some  people  for  the  new  settlements,  and  bring 
everything  to  Santa  Maria  with  all  possible  despatch. 
Rivera  set  out  upon  this  work  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber 1768.^ 

The  proposed  occupation  of  the  northern  country, 
however,  was  to  be  spiritual  as  well  as  military.  The 
natives  were  to  be  converted  after  their  subjection, 
and  not  only  presidios  but  missions  were  to  be 
founded.  Preparations  having  been  eftectually  set  on 
foot  en  lo  secular,  it  was  now  time  for  the  spiritual 
aspect  of  the  scheme  to  receive  attention.  Accord- 
ingly the  padre  president  was  invited  to  come  do\vn 
to  Santa  Ana  for  a  personal  interview  with  the  visita- 
dor,  as  he  did,  arriving  at  the  end  of  October.  Serra 
doubtless  had  before  this  time  made  himself  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  what  Galvez  was  doing  and  pro- 

^Tke  Catalonia  company,  Ist  battalion,  2(1  ruginient,  light  infaDtry,  had 
leftCiidiz  May  27,  1707.  Pror.  St*>t.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  2. 

'Palou,  Not.  i.  252,  says  August;  but  in  Vida,  65,  September. 
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posed  to  do;  but  he  listened  patiently  to  the  visita- 
dor's  explanations,  and  then  not  onl}'  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  scheme,  but  announced  his  intention 
to  join  tlie  land  expedition  in  person.  It  was  thought 
best  to  found,  besides  the  missions  at  San  Diego  and 
Monterey,  another  at  some  intermediate  point,^  and 
still  another  on  the  frontier  of  Lower  California  in 
order  to  facilitate  communication  between  the  old 
establishments  and  the  new.  Three  priests  were  to  go 
north  by  sea  and  three  by  land ;  and  in  order  that  so 
many  might  be  spared  three  were  drawn  from  the 
coUcjnre  of  Sail  Fernando.  Serra  agreed  with  Galvez 
that  church  furniture,  ornaments,  and  vestments, 
must  be  supplied  by  the  old  missions.  Surplus  grain 
and  other  articles  of  food  were  to  be  taken  as  gifts, 
while  live-stock  and  implements  must  bo  regarded  as 
loans,  and  as  such  repaid  in  kind.  This  burden,  al- 
though in  accord  with  the  past  policy  of  both  Jesuits 
and  Franciscans  that  old  missions  must  support  the 
new,  might  have  met  with  opposition  had  there  been 
any  to  oppose. 

The  king's  and  viceroy's  representative,  the  civil 
and  military  governor,  and  the  president  of  the 
missions  were  in  accord  on  the  subject.  The  natives 
were  not  consulted,  and  the  priests  were  new-comers, 
not  very  deeply  interested  in  the  country  or  in  their 
respective  missions.®  Galvez  and  Serra  had  only 
themselves  to  convince  that  the  measure  was  right, 
and  the  task  was  not  a  hard  one.  The  Francis- 
cans were  bound  by  their  vows,  said  the  visitador, 
the  president  echoing  approval,  to  spread  the  faith, 
not  to  accumulate  wealth  or  build  up  grand  establish- 
ments— a  doctrine  tliat  subsequently  lost  something 
of  its  force  in  the  land  whither  they  were  going.  Serra 
took  a  list  of  the  church  property  that  Galvez  had 
already  collected,  and  promised  to  continue  this  sacred 

^  Accoriliug  to  Palou^  Vida,  57,  this  intcrnicdiato  ininsiou  was  to  Ih)  called 
San  liuoua Ventura. 

'^Paluu,  JN'u^,  1.  43-5G,  claims  also  that  Galvez,  the  viceroy,  aud  tlic  king 
fully  i-cpaid  the  missions  later  for  all  that  was  taken. 
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thouLjh  onfbrced  loan  in  the  north,  as  he  did  some 
months  later.^ 

During  the  month  of  November,  Father  Junipero 
made  a  tour  of  the  southern  missions,  completing 
arrangements  for  secularization  which  should  release 
two  more  priests  for  duty  in  the  north.  A  slaughter 
of  wild  cattle  in  the  south  furnished  meat  for  the  fii-st 
sea  expedition.  Stores  of  all  kinds  were  collected 
at  La  Paz.  Galvez  issued  a  proclamation  naming  St 
Joseph  the  patron  saint  of  the  adventure,^"  and  shortly 
after  Lieutenant  Fages  arrived  from  Guaymas  with 
twenty -five  Catalan  volunteers  of  the  compania  franca, 
who  were  to  go  by  sea  as  a  first  detachment  of  the 
invading  army  to  overcome  gentile  battalions  that 
might  of)pose  the  landing  and  progress  of  the  Spaniards. 

*  Palou  gives  long  lists  of  uU  the  church  property  taken  from  each  mission, 
which  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  combine  into  tho  following,  which  ia 
AS  nearly  accurate  as  tlie  autlior'3  occasional  use  of  tho  tenns  'sevcrarand  *a 
few'  wifl  i)ermit:  7  church  bells,  11  small  altar  bells,  23  altar  cloths,  5  choir 
copes,  3  surplices,  4  carpets,  '2  coverlets,  3  roquttea,  3  veils,  19  full  sets  sacrod 
vestments,  diirerent  colors,  G  old  single  vestments,  17  albnHy  albs,  or  white 
tunics,  10  jfalioSj  iwUiums,  or  short  cloaks,  10  amUos,  amices,  or  pieces  of  linen, 
10  chasubles,  1*2  girdles,  0  hopar<,  c>r  cassocks,  IS  altar-linens,  or  corjfot'alejff  21 
liiir[firador€9^  purilicatories,  or  chalice  cloths,  1  pall  cloth,  11  pictures  of  tho 
virgin,  1*2  silver  or  gildetl  f 'lalices,  1  cibary,  or  silver  goblet,  7  crismeras,  or 
silver  phials  for  chrism,  '  r  sacred  oil,  1  cuAfjitUa^  or  silver  casket  for  hoi}' 
wafers,  5  conchajt^  or  silver  conchs  for  baptism,  0  i/fenMirio'*,  or  silver  censers 
with  incense  dish  and  spoon,  12  Y^airs  of  vinaijeniSy  silver  and  glass  cruets  for 
wine  and  water,  1  silver  cross  with  pedestal,  1  box  containing  Jesus,  Mary, 
and  Joseph,  1  copper  platter  for  baptismal  font,  2  copper  baptismal  fonts,  t29 
bi-astf,  copper,  and  silver  candlesticks,  1  copper  dipixjr  for  holy  water,  1  silver 
jar,  1  tin  wafer  l)ox,  3  statues,  '2  silver  suns  or  dazzlers,  4  irons  for  making 
wafer*,  coins  and  rings  for  arran  at  marriages,  r>  anta,  or  consccrut<}<l  stones, 
4  niisi?;ds  and  a  missal-stand,  1  IVitancurt's  Manual;  also  quantities  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, curtiiins,  and  tinsels;  with  laces,  silks,  and  other  stutis  to  be  made 
into  altar  upholster)',  taken  fi-om  the  royal  almacen  at  Loreto.  This  church 
pri;»[>eity  was  for  the  most  part  sent  by  water  to  tho  now  establishments. 
Slany  of  the  old  vestments  and  church  ornaments,  some  dating  back  perhaps 
to  tliid  lirst  invoice,  arc  yet  preserved  in  the  missions.  See  Visit  to  Southern 
Cafi/oniin,  MS.  • 

*^^In  his  pn^clamation,  dated  Nov.  21st,  and  preserved  in  Arrh.  Santa  Ddr- 
brim,  M>.,  i.  l.'i,  10,  Galvez  refers  to  the  dri\'ing  away  of  the  locusts  in  1707.  at 
San  Jose  del  Gil)0  by  aid  of  St  Joseph's  image,  as  a  rea.son  why  tho  Monterey 
expe«lition  is  to  be  under  him  as  patron.  Ho  charges  tho  priests  to  say  mass 
on  tho  19th  of  every  month,  and  the  rogativo  litany  while  the  expeditions  con- 
tinue, imjiloring  through  the  intercession  of  the  saint  divine  protection,  and 
tills  in  addition  to  the  regular  ^a/i'e  to  Maria,  patron  of  all  the  Califomian  con- 
voi"si<.)ns,  and  also  in  addition  to  the  regular ^f.x^i  of  San  Josi^.  On  the  same 
<liiv  he  c;ills  tlie  attention  of  Pa«lrc  La  men  tf>  this  matter.  Letter  in  Iff,^  xi. 
.*UV.»-70,  with  another  letter  of  Nov.  '2'^*\,  ivkitinrr  to  supplies  from  the  Loreto 
w.irohouse. 
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Early  in  December  the  San  Cdrlos  arrived  at  La  Paz 
from  San  Bias.  She  had  been  liastily  and,  like  all 
Pacific  coast  craft  of  the  time,  imperfectly  constructed, 
had  encountered  stormy  weather,  and  was  in  a  leaky 
condition.  She  was  already  partially  laden  with  effects 
for  the  north  from  the  San  Bias  warehouses;  but  had 
to  be  unloaded,  careened,  and  loaded  again,  all  of  which 
labor  Galvez  personally  superintended,  often  lending 
a  hand  in  the  stowing  of  an  unwieldy  package,  greatly 
to  the  encouragement  of  his  men  and  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  chroniclers."  The  9th  of  January  1769 
the  San  Cdrlos  was  ready.  All  who  were  going  in 
her  confessed,  heard  mass,  partook  of  the  communion, 
and  then  listened  to  a  parting  address  from  Galvez. 
The  visitador  reminded  his  hearers  that  theirs  was  a 
glorious  mission,  that  they  were  going  to  plant  the 
cross  among  the  heathen,  and  charged  them  in  the 
name  of  God,  the  king,  and  the  viceroy  to  respect 
their  priests  and  maintain  peace  and  union  among 
themselves.  Finally  Junfpero  Serra  pronounced  a 
formal  blessing  on  the  pilgrims,  their  vessel,  the  flag, 
the  crew,  and  on  Father  Parron,  to  whom  was  in- 
trusted the  spiritual  care  of  the  conpauy.  The  ci^c- 
mony  over,  the  San  Cdrlos  put  to  sea.  Galvez  in  the 
Concepcion  accompanied  her  down  the  gulf  from  La  Paz 
to  Cape  San  Lilcas,  watching  her  until  she  doubled  the 
])oint  and  struck  bravely  northward  before  a  fair  wind.^"" 
While  the  president  returned  to  Loreto  (ialv(v. 
gave  his  attention  to  the  San  Antonio,  which  was  to 
follow  the  San  Cdrlos.  Touching  at  La  Paz  the  1 5th 
of  January,  she  arrived  at  Cape  San  LiiCiis  the  25th. ^'* 

"  I'uloii,  Vidut  GO,  notes  that  Galvez  was  particulai'ly  zealous  in  ]Kickiiig 
for  San  BueiiavcDtura  which  ho  called  his  mission,  and  wa^  delighted  at  having 
done  his  work  ijuickor  tliau  Padre  Junipero  who  packed  for  his  mission  of 
San  Curios. 

^^(*i"ospi,  in  PaloH,  A'o^,  ii.  149,  says  the  '^'an  Carlon  sailed  January  10th. 
LeiLvlu;^  I^i  WiY.  on  tiic  Uth,  she  may  have  been  latst  seen  by  Galvez  on  tiio  10th, 
thouj^h  l^ilou,  A'f/.,  i.  210,  says  it  was  the  1 1th.  Forfuitiier  details  respecting 
the  otGcers,  nion.  cargo,  instnictious,  and  plans,  see  description  of  the  voyage 
in  the  next  chai)lcr. 

'^(lalvcz'  IcUcr  in  Prov.  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  44.  Palou,  Vida,  01,  tolls  us 
tiuit  the  Sin  .Infniiin  ha<l  gone  to  S;ui  Lucas  because  ])revented  by  the  wind 
fi'o.ii  reaching  L:i  I'a/.. 
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Her  condition  being  no  better  than  that  of  the 
ca2yitctnay  or  flag-ship,  she  was  unloaded  and  careened, 
and  so  was  not  ready  for  sea  till  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary. Then,  after  an  exhortation  by  Galvoz  and  the 
usual  religious  ceremonies,  Perez  shook  out  his  sails 
and  with  a  fair  wind  struck  northward  from  San 
Jose  del  Cabo.  "God  seems  to  reward  my  only 
virtue,  my  faith,"  writes  Galvez  to  Pages,  "for  all 
ofoes  welL"^* 

Meanwhile  active  preparations  for  the  land  expe- 
dition were  being  made  in  the  north.  Rivera  had 
left  Santa  Ana  in  September,  as  we  have  seen.  On 
his  way  northward  he  had  visited  each  mission  and 
had  taken  such  live-stock  and  other  needed  supplies 
as  he  and  the  different  friars  thought  could  be  spared. 
The  200  cattle,  140  horses,  46  mules,  and  two  asses, 
with  various  implements  and  articles  of  food  thus 
acquired,^''  were  collected  at  first  at  the  frontier  mis- 
sion of  Santa  ^laria,  but  the  pasturage  there  being 
iiLsuflicient  for  his  animals,  Rivera  soon  transferred  his 
camp  to  Velicatil  eight  or  ten  leagues  farther  iiorth.^* 
Prom  this  point  he  sent  word  to  Galvez  at  Santa  Ana 
and  to  Serra  at  Loreto  that  he  would  be  ready  to 
start  for  San  Diego  in  March.  The  president  had 
returned  to  Loreto  at  the  end  of  January,  and  had 
since  been  busily  engaged  in  his  preparations,  forward- 
ing sucli  articles  as  he  could  get  to  La  Paz  or  to  Santa 
^larfa  according  as  they  were  to  go  by  water  or  by 
land.  On  receipt  of  Rivera's  message  he  at  once  noti- 
tied  Pray  Juan  Crespf,  who  was  to  accompany  the  first 
land  expedition,  to  join  the  force  at  Velicatd  without 
delay.     Crespi,  an  intimate  personal  friend  as  well  as 

\*  Prov.  .St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  40. 

^-'Thoarticlt'd,  not  including  the  Loreto  contribntion,  were  54  apor^bs,  or 
pack-saddles,  *2S  Icatlicr  bags,  1  case  of  bottles,  13  sides  of  leather,  28arrobM 
of  ij;.'S,  1  bale  and  4  arrobas  of  tsugar,  340  arrobas  Uuajo,  or  dried  meat,  28 
arrolias  flour,  33  alniudes  pinole,  21  tanecas  wheat,  23  arrobas  raisins,  4 
cargas  biscuits,  10  arrobas  lard,  2  jugs  and  12  bottles  wine.  Eatables  were 
gifts.  Palou,  yu.j  i.  43-0.  Galvez  sent  some  implements  and  seeds.  Id, 
Vida,  60. 

1^  He  reached  Velicatd  before  Bee  20th  on  wliich  date  he  wrote  to  Galv«s. 
Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  45. 
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obedient  subordinate  of  Serra,"  accordingly  left  his 
mission  of  Purfsima  the  2Gth  of  February  and  reached 
Rivera's  camp  on  the  22d  of  March,  having  been 
joined  at  Santa  Maria  by  Padre  Lasuen  who  liad 
journeyed  from  San  Francisco  de  Borja  in  order  to 
bestow  the  customary  blessing  on  the  departing  i)il- 
grims.  Everything  was  in  readiness,  and  two  days 
after  the  coming  of  the  friars  Rivera's  little  army 
began  its  march  into  the  land  of  gentiles. 

l^ortolA  with  the  second  division  of  the  land  expe- 
dition was  already  on  his  way  to  the  northern  frontier, 
having  left  Loroto  on  the  ninth  of  Marcli;''*  but  hu 
was  obliged  to  await  at  Santa  Maria  the  transporta- 
tion from  San  Luis  Bay  of  supplies  which  had  been 
sent  up  by  water. ^^  Serra  was  unable  to  accompany 
the  governor  because  his  work  of  collecting  church 
utensils  and  ornaments  was  not  yet  completed,  and 
he  Wiis  besides  suffering  from  a  sore  foot,  obtained 
long  before  on  a  walk  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico, 
which  made  it  doubtful  to  every  one  but  himself 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  go  vnih  the  expedition 
at  all.  However,  he  promised  to  follow  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  meanwhile  sent  Campa  from  San  Ignacio 
in  his  place.  At  the  end  of  March,  though  still  very 
lame,  he  was  ready  to  start,  and  after  spending  several 
days  at  San  Javier  with  Francisco  Palou,**^  whom  he 
appointed  president  of  the  old  missions  during  his 
absence,  he  journeyed  slowly  and  painfully  northward, 
stopping  at  each  mission  except  Muli^gc,  and  iinally 

"Crespi  wtm  liko  Serra  a  native  of  Mallorca.  liud  ooiiic  to  America  iu  tlio 
tame  vessel,  and  had  sunned  IG  years  in  tlio  Sicri-a  (iorda  inissinns.  Ih^ 
was  at  this  time  48  years  of  age.  Many  ohl  (.'iilifornians  sivy  thi-y  wuro 
accustomed  to  licar  his  namo  pnmonnccd  by  tiicir  fathers  Crespi,  nn<l  il  is  ^«o 
written  in  Portofd^  J}iano  and  other  MSS. 

**Serpe;int  .It)sii  K.  C)rte;ia»  who  was  with  Portohi  on  this  march,  j^a}'.-*  tl»;it 
ho  U*ft  lA>rcto  March  14.  /Vor.  *S7.  /'ay.,  MS.,  vi.  171.  According  to  a  fnig- 
ment  in  Orto^^an  handwriting;  in  Stn.  Clnra^  Arch.  I'arrnquUiy  >1S.,  4S,  tlio 
date  w:iH  .M:irrh  14th  or  Kith.     Palou  makes  it  the  Oth. 

'•They  hud  ln^vn  sent  by  t lie  camm»  San  Itjunno  :uul  San  JJoiJa,  which 
ivtunicd  to  S;m  Lucia  bcfonr  I'cb.  Mth.  /'ror.  .s7. /*ry>.,  MS.,  i.  4"i. 

-""  Pnlou  was  now  -17  years  of  ai^r.  He  hail  l)ceii  a  pupil  oi  Sorra  in  SjKiin, 
was  jx'r!in|H  al.-o  a  native  of  Maliorca.  had  come  witli  Iiim  tt)  America,  ami 
had  Her\'ed  with  him  in  tlu-  Si.ria  (lorda. 
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joining  the  governor's  party  at  Santa  Maria  the  5th 
of  May.  The  whole  company  left  Santa  Marfa  on  the 
11th,  and  arrived  at  Velicatd  the  14th.*^  The  same 
day  a  mission  was  founded  there  under  the  name  of 
San  Fernando,  Carapa  being  left  in  charge;  then  on 
the  1 5th  of  May  Portold.  with  the  second  land  expe- 
dition set  out  and  followed  the  track  of  Rivera. 

Thus  within  a  period  of  four  months  Gralvez  had 
despatched  the  four  divisions,  and  only  an  extraordi- 
nary series  of  misfortunes  could  prevent  the  successful 
occupation  of  San  Diego  and  Monterey.  He  had  not, 
however,  quite  reached  the  limit  of  his  efforts  in  that 
direction,  since  he  had  caused  to  be  built  at  San  Bias 
a  new  vessel,  especially  intended  for  northern  coast 
service,  and  named  for  the  patron  saint  of  the  expedi- 
tion the  San  JosS,  She  arrived  at  Cape  San  Lilcas  on 
the  13th  of  February,  two  days  before  the  departure 
of  the  San  Antonio,^'  but  it  was  found  necessary  to 
overhaul  her  for  repairs  at  the  cape  harbor,  whence 
she  was  convoyed  by  Galvez  in  a  sloop  to  Loreto  in 
April.  In  May  she  bore  the  visitador  across  the  gulf 
to  the  Rio  ^layo,  and  brought  back  part  of  a  cargo  of 
supplies  to  Loreto,  where  she  completed  her  lading 
and  sailed  for  San  Diesfo  on  the  16th  of  June.^  She 
was  to  have  touched  at  San  Jose  del  Cabo  to  take  on 
board  Father  Murgufa  and  some  church  ornaments; 
but  nothing  was  seen  of  her  there  or  elsewhere,  until 
three  months  later  she  appeared  at  Loreto  with  a 
broken  mast  and  otherwise  disabled.  Word  was  sent 
to  Galvez  in  Sonora,  and  he  ordered  her  to  San  Bias 
for  repairs.  The  cargo  was  taken  out  and  sent  in 
boats  to  Cape  San  Lilcas,  except  a  quantity  of  corn 
left  on  board.  A  trunk  of  vestments  was  sent  to 
Velicatd  bv  land,  and  the  vessel  sailed  for  San  Bias 

'^  Portold^  Diarioy  MS.,  1,  2.  The  leader  and  friars  went  in  adTanoe  and 
reacheil  Velicatd  ou  the  13th. 

"iialvez,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  45. 

^  Paloii,  Vi'fay  0.3,  says  the  vessel  was  never  heard  of  again,  and  it  is  only 
in  his  other  \%  ork,  ynticias,  i.  .>!,  270-9,  in  which,  however,  he  says  nothing 
of  her  trip  to  Sonora,  that  he  <lc8cribcs  her  subsequent  movements. 
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ill  October.  The  unfortuntite jpaquebot  came  back 
next  year,  and  sailed  from  San  Josd  del  Cabo  in  May 
with  a  cargo  of  supplies  and  a  double  crew  to  reon- 
force  the  other  vessels,  but  without  Murgufa,  who 
was  detained  by  illness.  Nothing  was  ever  heard 
subsequently  of  either  vessel  or  crew.  The  captain's 
name  was  Callegan. 

The  proceedings  of  Galvez  and  other  events  in  the 
peninsula  after  the  departure  of  the  northern  expedi- 
tions have  been  fully  narrated  elsewhere;^  and  there 
is  but  little  in  connection  with  those  annals  for  several 
years  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  new  establishments 
of  San  Diego  and  Monterey.  As  early  as  July  1769, 
the  San  Antonio  returned  to  San  Bias,  and  on  the  7tli 
of  September  a  schooner  brought  up  to  Loreto  news 
that  all  the  expeditions  had  reached  San  Diego.^*''  The 
25th  of  February  1770  Rivera  returned  to  Velicatd 
for  cattle  and  other  supplies  loft  there,  with  San  Die^jo 
news  to  the  11th  of  February,  and  with  reports  for 
Galvez  and  the  viceroy  on  the  failure  of  the  first 
attempt  to  find  Monterey.  A  month  later  two  natives 
arrived  from  San  Diego  with  April  letters  to  Palou 
and  the  viceroy  which  reached  Loreto  late  in  May.'* 
The  2(1  of  Auufust  mcf?seni]fers  an*ived  from  Monterev 
at  Todos  Santos,  bringing  to  Governor  Armona  and 
Father  Palou  news  of  the  founding  of  San  Carlos 
missicm.  The  event  was  celebratecl  ]>y  a  mass  of 
thanksgiving  and  by  a  discharge  of  fire-arms  at  Santa 
Ana.  From  Portolil  who  returned  by  sea  the  good 
news  was  received  in  Mexico  about  the  same  time.-' 
I  have  already  noticed  the  despatching  of  the  ill-fated 
San  Jos6  in  May  1770.    Palou,  the  acting  president, 

"Sco  Hist,  North  Mexican  States,  vol.  i.,  this  scries. 

'^  Aug.  20,  1701),  Juan  IJ.  Auza  writes  from  Tulxao,  Sonora,  to  Gov.  Pineda 
that  an  Indian  fruin  the  (lila  hits  reported  that  a  nation  Iteyond  thcCocomari- 
coiKiH  met  four  SjuiniardH  with  guns,  whom  the  writer  thinks  may  he  part  of 
the  Monterey  expedition.   Doc.  Hist.  J/fr.,  ser.  iv.  t<nn.  ii.  117-lS. 

''*'*(Jov.  Arnioua  of  l>aja  California  writes  from  Santa  Ana  July  19,  1770, 
that  lie  arrived  .1  uno  l.'Uh,  and  found  g(io<l  news  of  the  north<?ni  expeditions, 
ini-ludin^  tlie  diset)Very  of  the  *pro(lij,'io8f8imo  puorto*  ealled  San  Francisco 
and  which  may  he  Monterey.   Doc.  Hint.  Mrx.,  ser.  iv.  tom.  ii.  150-7. 

-■'  /V/,^  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Alii,  MS.,  Ixxxvii.  10. 
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kept  himself  in  constant  communication  with  Serra, 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  his  cares  and  vexations  respect- 
ing peninsular  affairs,  never  lost  sight  of  the  new 
northern  establishments.*^ 

^  On  preparations  in  the  peninsula  for  the  northern  expeditions  the  standard 
authority  is  Palou^  Xoiicias,  i.  2&-5G,  247-79,  and  Id,,  Vtda  de  Junipero  Serra, 
57-75,  besides  the  original  sources  of  information  to  which  I  have  referred  on 
special  points  in  -paat  notes.  So  large  and  complete  is  my  collection  of  original, 
and  especially  manuscript,  authorities  on  Caiifomia  mstor^  that  I  shall  not 
attempt  any  systematically  complete  reference  to  all  the  printed  works  which 
touch  ux>on  each  point  or  each  brief  epoch,  but  which  give  information  at 
second  hand  only.  I  shall  refer  to  such  works  to  point  out  errors  worth  notic- 
ing, or  for  other  special  purposes;  and  I  shall  also  for  bibliographical  purposes 
give  occasional  lists  of  these  secondary  authorities  bearing  on  definite  historio 
periods.  For  such  a  list  on  the  occupation  and  early  mission  history  of  Cal- 
ifornia see  end  of  this  volume. 
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OCXIUPATION  OP  SAN  DIEGO— EXPEDITIONS  BY  SEA  AND  LAND. 

1769. 

VoTAGX  OF  Perez  IN  the  'San  Antonio' — Arrival  in  San  Dieoo  Bay— 
A  Miracle — Discovery  op  Santa  Cruz  Island — Waitino  for  the 
Cafitana — Voyage  of  Vila  in  the  *San  Carlos*— Fag es  and  uls 
Catalan  Volunteers— Instructions  by  Galvez — A  Scurvy -stricken 
Crew — A  Pfj^t-house  at  San  Diego — Arrival  of  Rivera  y  Mon- 
CADA — CRESPi's  Diary — Camp  and  Hospital  Moved  to  North  San 
Diego — Coming  of  PortolA  and  Junipero  iSerra— Reunion  of  the 
Four  Expeditions — Thanksgiving  to  Saint  Joseph— The  'San  An- 
tonio* Sent  to  San  Blas — PortolASets  out  for  Monterey — Found- 
ing OF  San  Diego  Mission — A  Battle  with  the  Natives— A  Mission 
wtthout  Converts. 

Turn  now  to  the  northern  coasts,  to  the  bay  of  San 
Diego,  whose  wat/ers  had  lain  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  undisturbed  by  European  keel,  whose 
shores  had  known  no  tread  of  iron  heel  since  Sebas- 
tian Vizcaino  was  there.  The  native  inhabitants  yet 
preserved  a  traditional  remembrance  of  white  and 
bearded  visitors,  kept  alive  perhaps  by  an  occasional 
rumor  wafted  overland  from  the  south-east,  and  by 
distant  glimpses  of  the  white-winged  galleon  which 
year  after  year  bore  its  oriental  treasure  down  past 
this  port,  which,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  was  never 
entered.  And  now  the  aboriginal  solitude  is  destined 
to  be  forever  broken. 

The  11th  of  April  1769^  a  Spanish  vessel  appears 
and  anchors  in  the  bay.  It  is  the  San  Antonio  some- 
times called  El  Principe,  and  is  commanded  by  Juan 

^Grespi,  in  PaUm,  Not,,  ii.  149,  gives  the  date  as  April  14th.  Humboldt, 
Jktai.  PoL,  318,  aaya  it  was  in  AprU  1703. 

(136) 
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Perez,  an  oxperieiiced  Mallorcan  who  has  seen  service 
in  the  Pacific  as  piloto^  or  master,  of  the  Manila  gal- 
leon. She  had  been  despatched  from  Cape  San  Liicas 
in  February,  after  religious  services  and  a  parting 
address  from  the  visitador  general  Josd  do  Galvez,  the 
highest  official  who  had  visited  the  north-western 
roast  since  the  dtxys  of  Hernan  Cortes.  On  board  are 
the  fiiars  Juan  Vizcaino  and  Francisco  Gomez,  a  few 
caipouters  and  blacksmiths,  then  there  is  the  crew, 
whose  number  is  not  known,  and  a  miscellaneous 
carifo  t>f  supplies  for  two  settlements  which  it  is 
df.signud  to  found  on  the  upper  coast.  Under  the 
protecting  care  of  Saint  Anthony  of  Pddua,  patron, 
indeed,  of  the  day  of  sailing  as  well  as  of  the  vessel 
herself,  the  voyage  of  twenty-four  days  has  been  a 
prosperous  one,  the  only  misfortune  recorded  being 
the  illness  of  a  few  seamen  who  suffered  from  scurvy, 
a  scourge  rarely  escaped  by  voyagers  of  the  period. 

The  first  land  made  was  an  island  in  the  Santa  Bdr- 
bara  Channel,  which  was  named  Santa  Cruz  from  the 
honesty  of  the  natives  in  restorincif  an  iron  cross  left 
on  shore.  Here  they  received  the  best  of  treatment 
and  obtained  plenty  of  fish  and  water  in  exchange  for 
beads;  but  their  observations  showed  that  thoy  were 
above  the  supposed  latitude  of  San  Diego,^  and  Perez 
accordingly  returned  southward  along  the  coast  until 
he  [)assed  Point  Guijarros  and  entered  the  desired 
p<^rt,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  11th  of  April.  Here 
also  the  natives  are  kind  to  the  strangers,^  but  Perez 
finds  no  sign  of  Vila,  his  superior  in  command  of  the 

^  Acconling  to  obscrN-ationa  the  vessel  was  in  34''  40^,  bat  really  in  about 
34";  while  Sau  Diego,  sup^xiscd  to  be  iu  34',  Cahre.ra  BuriiOy  Xavfyacion,  305, 
was  nearly  a  degree  and  a  half  further  south. 

■^  The  natives  at  lirst  took  the  vessel  for  a  great  whale,  but  soon  discovered 
their  error,  and  regarded  it  as  the  forerunner  of  wonderful  things,  especially 
as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  an  earthquake  occurred  simultaneously  with  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel.  This  story  was  told  by  them  later,  and  is  recorded  by 
Serra,  licprrM'ntachv  aohre  AfisioticSy  C*l  fir  Mayo  1773^  MS.,  who  says  the 
Spaniards  noticed  neither  eclipse  nor  trmhlor^  and  regards  it  as  a  miracle  by 
which,  though  the  padres  could  not  yet  begin  their  teachings,  *  comcnzaron 
d  predicar  procligiosamente  d  aquellos  miseros  gentiles  las  criaturas  insenriblee 
del  Cielo  y  de  la  tierra.'  These  phenomena  are  also  noticed,  from  the  same 
source,  in  the  .V.  F.  BuUelin,  Oct.  12,  1865. 
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flag-ship,  wbicli  had  sailed  from  the  peninsula  more 
than  a  month  before  the  Scm  Antonio,  and  which  he 
had  hoped  to  find  at  San  Diego.  Neither  are  there 
any  tidings  to  be  obtained  of  the  overland  party  to 
the  same  port.  Under  these  circumstances  the  cap- 
tain's orders  call  for  a  sta}^  of  twenty  days  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Montere3\  As  there  are  no  soldiers,  and 
as  the  instructions  of  Galvez  had  been  to  run  no  risks, 
the  friars  do  not  land,  nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  ex- 
plore the  country.  Two  days  before  the  twenty  days 
elapse,  that  is  on  the  29th  of  April,  the  tardy  cajn- 
tana  comes  in  sight. 

The  Scni  Carlos,  otherwise  called  the  Golden  Fleece, 
is  commanded  by  Vicente  Vila,  a  native  of  Andalucia, 
and  sailing-master  of  the  first  class  in  the  royal  Spanish 
navy.*  She  had  sailed  from  La  Paz  having  on  board 
Vila,  a  mate  not  named,  Alfdrez  Miguel  Costi-nso 
acting  as  cosmographer,  and  a  crew  of  twenty-three 
sailors  and  two  boys.  Also  on  board  were  Lieutenant 
Pedro  Pages,  with  twenty-five  Catalan  volunteers, 
including  a  sergeant  and  coi-poral ;  Hernando  Parron,  . 
a  Franciscan  friar;  Pedro  Prat,  a  Frenchman  and 
surgeon  of  tlie  royal  army ;  four  cooks  and  two  black- 
smiths— sixty-two  persons  in  all;  with  supplies  for 
eight  months  or  a  year,  implements  of  various  kinds, 
and  a  quantity  of  church  furniture  and  other  mission 
property.*     All  the  proper  religious  ceremonies  had 

*  Vila's  apx>ointnieiit  by  Galvez,  elated  La  Paz,  Deo.  27,  1708,  names  as 
'Capitan,  Piloto  Mayor,  y  coinoiulautc  del  San  dirlos^  d  1).  Vicente  Vila, 
piloto  de  los  primcrus  dc  la  Real  Annada,  por  las  apreciablcs  circiinstanciaa 
quo  en  til  concuireu,  con  la  juris^liccion  y  prcrogativas  quo  Ic  corresponden  por 
la  Ileal  Ordeuonza  do  Marina,'  with  $1*J0  per  mouth  and$:K)  additional  if  the 
voyage  is  successful.  OlUccrs  and  crews  of  both  vessels  are  onlcred  under 
sevcro  penalties  to  obey  Vila  as  commander  of  the  capitana.  Prov.  St,  Pap,t 
MS.,  i.  «(J-8. 

*  Printed  Co8tan86  in  MontfTci/,  EMractc  (fc  iVof/rirw,  and  so  signed  by  him- 
self ill  sevend  autogitiplis  now  before  me.  Often  printed  Costanzo  or  Constanzo. 

•Tlie  manifest  of  the  Sun  (Jtirlos  signed  by  \  ila  on  Jan.  5th  is  pre»ei*ved  in 
Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  1.3 -iJl.  Tlie  list  of  supplies  includes:  4,070  lbs.  meat, 
1,78311)8.  tish,  2^)0  bush,  maize,  500  lbs.  lard,  7  jars  vinegar,  5  tons  wood,  ],27f 
ll»s.  broi^ii  sugar,  5  jars  brandy.  0  tauatvs  figs,  3  tanateM  raisins,  2  tanaUfj<  dates 
300  lbs.  red  pcp])cr,  125  lbs.  garlic,  0,078  lbs.  brea<l,  common,  090  lbs.  bread, 
white,  945  lbs.  rice,  m5  lbs.  chickpeas,  17  bushels  salt,  3,800  gallons  water, 
450  lbs.  cheese,  0  jars  Cal.  wine,  125  lbs.  sugar,  275  lbs.  cliocolate,  10  hamsa 
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been  attended  to  at  the  start;  Junipero  Serra,  presi- 
dent of  the  California  missions,  had  invoked  the 
blessing  of  heaven  upon  this  first  detachment  of  pa- 
cificators; Miguel  de  Azanza,  subsequently  viceroy  of 
New  Spain,  had  acted  as  shipping-clerk  at  the  em- 
barkation of  the  supplies;  and  Jos^  de  Galvez,  the 
foremost  man  in  America,  had  not  only  aided  in  the 
lading  and  dehvered  a  parting  address,  but  had  ac- 
companied the  vessel  to  the  cape,  seeing  her  safely 
headed  for  San  Diego. 

Yet  despite  such  favorable  auspices  the  San  Cdrlos 
was  unfortunate.  The  water-casks  leaked  and  noth- 
ing but  water  of  a  bad  quality  could  be  obtained  at 
Cedros  Island.  This  greatly  aggravated  the  scurvy, 
always  prevalent  on  the  coast,  and  soon  no  sailors 
were  left  with  sufficient  strength  to  work  the  vessel 
or  to  launch  the  boats  for  fresh  water.  Vila,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  instructions/  was  obliged  to  go  up  the 
coast  to  34''  as  had  Perez  before  him,  the  increased 
distance  and  cold  adding  gi-eatly  to  his  troubles.    At 

1 1  bottles  oil,  2  lbs.  spico,  25  smoked  beef-tongues,  G  live  cattle,  575  Ibe.  len- 
tils, 112  lbs.  candles,  1,300  lbs.  flour,  15  sacks  bran,  495  lbs.  beans,  IG  Backs 
coal,  hens  for  the  sick  and  for  bree<l  ing,  $1,000  in  money,  etc.  Tlie  brandy  and 
cheese  were  for  stormy  weather  only,  the  former  being  considered  conducive 
to  Bcurvy  if  used  habitually  on  this  coast.  The  wiiio  was  for  cabin  use,  or  for 
the  missions.  Many  of  the  articles  named,  or  Bpccilled  portions  thereof,  were 
intended  for  the  missions,  or  for  the  land  cx]>edition;  and  part  of  the  panocha 
was  to  Ix!  used  in  sweetening  the  temper  of  the  natives. 

^  Galvez'  instructions  to  Capt.  Vila,  dated  Jan.  5th,  are  preserved  in  Prov. 
St.  Pup.,  M.S.,  i.  22-31,  under  tlie  title,  *  Instruction  to  bo  observed  by  D. 
Vicente  Vila,  tirst-class  master  in  the  royal  navy  and  Captain  Comandante 
pf  the  jHtqunhot  of  his  majesty  called  the  San  Cdrloa  alia.s  Tolson  de  Oro  in 
the  voyage  which  by  divine  aid  this  vessel  is  to  make  to  the  ports  of  San 
Dic^o  and  Mont'^rey,  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  this  peninsula  of  Cali- 
fomias  in  33"*  and  37"  of  latitude.'  The  ditferent  articles  of  this  document  are 
in  substance  as  follows:  1st.  The  object  is  to  establish  the  Catholic  faith,  to 
extend  Spanish  domain,  to  check  the  ambitious  schemes  of  a  foreign  nation, 
and  to  carry  out  a  plan  fonncd  by  Felipe  III.  as  early  as  1600.  Therefore  no 
pains  can  bo  spared  without  olTense  to  Qod,  tho  king,  and  the  country.  2d. 
The  vessel  being  new,  strong,  and  well  supplied  for  ovor  a  year,  to  be  followed 
by  tho  San  Antonw  with  additional  supplies,  having  only  300  leagues  to  make, 
having  a  strong  military  force,  and  goins  to  a  land  whoso  natives  are  docile, 
have  no  arms  but  bows  and  arrows,  and  are  without  boats,  there  can  be  no 
excuse  en  lo  humano  for  failure.  3d.  Vila  is  to  sail  Jan.  7th,  weather  per- 
mitting, keep  out  to  sea  according  to  his  judgment  in  search  of  favoraUo 
winds,  to  take  careful  observations,  and  to  stand  in  shore  at  34"*,  San  BicfflO 
being  in  33"*  according  to  the  c^dula  of  Felipe  HI.,  and  being  easy  to  find  uj 
Vixcaino's  narrative  enclosed  with  this  document  in  print  in  the  tnird  volamtt 
Hist.  Cal..  Vol.  I.   0 
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last,  however,  a  tedious  navigation  of  a  hundred  and 
ten  days  was  ended  by  the  San  Cdrlos,  almost  mi- 
raculously it  would  seem,  by  turning  into  San  Diego 
Bay  the  29th  of  April.® 

Perez  has  already  deposited  a  letter  at  the  foot  of 
a  cross  on  shore,  and  has  completed  his  preparations 
to  sail  on  the  1st  of  May,  when  the  San  Cdrlos  ap- 
pears and  drops  anchor,  but  w^ithout  lowering  a  boat. 
A  visit  to  the  vessel  soon  reveals  the  fact  that  all 
hands  ai'o  down  with  scurvy.  The  sick  are  at  once 
removed  by  the  crew^  of  the  San  Antonio  to  the  shore, 
where  they  are  sheltered  by  sail  tents  and  receive 
from  Dr  Prat  and  the  three  friars  such  care  as  cir- 
cumstances allow.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  that 
more  than  two  had  succumbed  at  sea;  but  now  death 
begins  its  ravages  in  the  canvas  pest-house  on  the 
beach.®     Perez   men  are  attacked   by  the  scourge; 

of  the  Notkia  de  CidifomioB  (that  b  in  VenegaSj  Not,  Col.,  iii.  85-0).  4tl).  If 
Capt.  Rivera  bo  found  at  San  DiDgo,  the  mission  effects  are  to  be  lajidcd,  and 
■uch  other  Huppli(>s  as  Rivera  may  need,  the  rest  to  bo  taken  by  sea  to  Mon- 
terey, ftth.  if  Rivera  end  tlio  land  force  have  not  arrived  Vihi  is  to  wait  15 
or  1!0  days  at  nio»t,  obtaining  wood  and  water,  while  Faces  and  Costansu 
explore  tho  country'.  Olh.  After  the  *20  day.s,  or  on  Rivera^  arrival,  the  *^an 
Carlos  is  to  sail  for  Monterey,  with  the  San  AnOmio  if  she  be  there.  7th. 
The  strictest  discipline  is  to  Ikj  kept,  every  precaution  taken  for  safety,  and 
any  ontroao  on  tho  natives  to  be  severely  punished.  8th.  The  sailors  arc  tD 
aid  the  soldiers  in  Imihlin^  a  temporary  fort  at  Monterey.  9th.  The  uativ(>:3 
ore  to  bo  conciliated  with  jianocha  and  tiiflcs,  but  to  bo  very  closely  watched, 
and  to  be  induced  to  look  on  weapons  as  a  kind  of  adornment.  10th.  Panochi , 
cloths,  etc.,  U1H3  to  bo  given  to  Fa^cs  and  Rivera  on  their  demand,  a  receipt 
being  taken.  1 1  th.  \  report  is  to  i)C  sent  to  Galvcz  from  San  Diego  by  land, 
and  fn»m  Monterey  one  of  the  vessels  is  to  rotnm  to  San  Diego  with  de- 
spatches to  go  overland,  or  if  only  one  vessel  is  there  she  is  to  come  as  soon 
EH  safety  will  pcnnit  and  return  immediately.  l'2th.  Vila  to  remain  in  the 
best  fitted  of  tho  two  vessels  at  Monterey  until  tlie  San  Jom*  shall  arrive. 
13th.  The  other  ve.s.sel  is  to  remain  ut  San  Diego  long  enough  to  deliver 
dcspatehcH,  et<>.,  and  is  then  to  continue  her  voyage  to  0.  San  Liicas  and  San 
Bias  with  du]>lirato  despatches.  14th.  CoasU  about  Monterey  are  to  be 
explored,  es^iecially  port  and  river  Oirmclo,  and  if  possible  the  ^lort  of  San 
Francisco  Baid  to  l>e  in  IW"  ,*{0'.  To  this  end  Vila  will  give  all  possible  aid  to 
Co8tans6  and  Fages.  Ifith.  On  tho  arrival  of  tlie  San  Jos6^  Vila  in  his  vessel 
will  return  to  San  Bias,  exploring  tho  coast  in  order  to  confirm  or  correct 
Ckbrcra  liucno's  derrofrro,  the  best  extant.  Navegacion  EitpeeulaHtxi  y  prdc- 
tictit  Manila,  1734. 

'Accoixling  to  Palou,  Xot.,  i.  262,  she  anchored  on  the  30th. 

•Judtfo  Hayes,  Kmirj.  Notc^^  MS.,  474,  thinks  that  the  vessels  were 
anohorod  off  what  is  now  Now  Town,  between  the  two  wharves,  and  that 
Punta  de  los  Muertes.  or  Dead  Mon^s  Point,  deri^'ed  its  name  from  the  burial 
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and  of  about  ninety  sailors,  soldiers,  and  mechanics 
considerably  less  than  one  third  survive,  though  none 
of  the  officers  or  friars  die  or  are  even  attacked  so 
far  as  the  records  show.^^  Of  course  the  continua- 
tion of  the  voyage  to  Monterey  is  not  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  Neither  can  Fages  and  Costansd 
do  otherwise  than  disregard  their  instructions"  call- 
ing for  a  preliminary  exploration  of  the  surrounding 

i»f  the  scurvy-stricken  sailurs.  And  such  is  probably  the  fact,  for  the  name 
api)ear3  on  Pantoja's  chart  of  1784  in  tSutll  y  Mtxlcana,  Via(fes,  Attcw,  No.  5. 
See  also  BancrofCa  Pers.  Ohs.^  M.S..  14. 

^^  There  is  some  confusion  respc-cting  numbers,  increased  by  our  ignorance 
<»f  the  exact  force  on  the  San  Antoni".  Palou  says,  Xot.,  i.  202,  that  from 
tlic  San  Carlos  5  of  the  crow  and  12  soldiers  survived;  while  of  the  other 
crew  all  but  7  died.  Again,  ii.  lol,  he  says  that  before  May  14th  9  of  the 
S-in  i'arloa  had  died.  Again,  i.  2S2,  that  the  ^Sdn  Antonio,  Railing  July  Gth 
(or  0th),  lost  9  men  on  the  voyage,  arriving  at  San  Bias  fiin  ffente  para  mortar. 
.And  finally,  that  5  sailora  and  2  boys  remained  on  the  San  Carlos  after  July 
14th,  at  which  time  29  sailors  and  soldiei-s  had  been  buried  on  tlio  beach. 
In  a  letter  dated  July  3d,  Serra  states  that  all  the  crew  of  the  San  Cdrfos 
died  except  one  man  and  a  cook,  and  8  died  frum  the  Sa7i  Antonio,  PaJt'fU, 
Viday  70.  He  writes  in  the  San  Diego  death  rcijister,  San  Ditjo,  Lib.  Misioh, 
&I3.,  G3-5,  that  half  of  Fages'  soldici-s  died;  that  Parron  at  iirst  and  himself 
later  kept  a  record  of  deal  lis  which  w^is  destroyed  with  the  mission  a  few 
years  later,  and  that  the  deaths  within  a  few  months  amounted  to  over  CO, 
including  some  Indians.  The  good  friar  liopes  the  nnmes  are  inscribed  in  the 
*boc»k  of  life.'  In  LoretOf  Lib.  Mision,  MS..  129,  .!ie  Indian  Juan  Alvarez 
is  mentioned  as  having  been  one  of  tlie  Snn  Antonio^s  men,  who  died  at  San 
Diego  on  June  25th. 

"  Galvcz'  instructions  to  Fages,  dated  like  those  to  Vila  January  5th,  and 
found  in  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  L  31-43,  are  substantially  as  follows:  Ist.  Fages, 
military  chief  of  the  sea  expedition,  is  to  exeix'ise  the  same  authority  on  land 
until  Gov.  PortoU  ai-rives;  that  is  he  is  to  be  Rivera's  supeiior,  and  ia  to 
superintend  the  economical  distribution  of  rations.  2d.  The  soldiers  are  to 
aiu  the  sailors,  and  l^ges  must  see  that  harmony  and  discipline  are  preserved. 
3d.  Three  fires  on  the  hill  ni>rth-west  of  San  Die|:;o  will  be  a  signal  to  the 
vessel  that  Bivera  has  already  arrived.  4th.  If  Kivcra  has  not  arrived  at 
ISan  Die^o,  Fages  b  to  use  every  possible  means  by  exploration  and  inquiry* 
to  learn  nis  whereabouts  and  aid  his  march,  oth.  Before  Rivera's  arrival  the 
natives,  and  especially  chiefs,  are  to  be  prejyared  so  far  as  possible  by  Faces 
and  Parron  for  the  founding  of  a  mission.  Gth.  The  natives  being  friendly, 
and  Costan86  having  selected  a  proper  site,  Fages  may  erect  some  imildings, 
and  thus  prepare  for  Rivera's  conung  with  Boldien  for  a  mission  guard;  but 
if  Rivera  nas  alreadv  attended  to  this,  Fages  is  to  render  any  needed  aid 
with  the  least  possible  delay  to  the  vessel.  7th.  If  Rivera  has  not  oomo,  and 
the  San  Antonto  arrives,  the  latter  vessel  is  to  be  left  at  San  Diego,  with  half 
the  soldiers,  to  attend  to  the  preceding  instructions,  while  the  San  Cdrlos, 
with  Fages,  goes  on  to  Monterey.  Oalvez  also  wrote  to  Faces  on  Febraary 
14th,  /(/.,  40-7,  directing  him  to  put  half  his  men  on  board  ute  SemAntoniOt 
8th.  At  Monterey  the  Indians  are  to  be  pacified,  a  landing  effected  with  all 
caution,  and  a  camp  fortified  with  dltcn,  estacttda^  and  cannons  on  a  site 
chosen  by  the  engineer,  and  under  the  guns  of  the  vessel.  9th.  The  natives 
are  to  be  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  peace  and  nlvation  and  protection 
from  foreign  insult  offered  by  the  Sj^aniards.  10th.  The  nativei,  if  friendly, 
to  be  told  of  Rivera's  approach  and  induced  to  send  guidiw.     lltih.  Fuget  and 
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country.  For  two  weeks  the  well  have  more  than 
enough  to  do  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  in  burying 
the  aead,  and  then  on  the  14th  of  May  other  Span- 
iards come  to  their  relief 

These  are  Rivera  y  Moncada  with  his  twenty-five 
soldados  de  cttera,"  or  cuirassiers,  from  the  presidio  of 
Loreto;  also  the  priest  Juan  Crespl,  the  piloti'n}^  Josd 
Caflizares,  three  muleteers,  and  a  band  of  christianized 
natives  from  the  northern  missions  of  Baja  California. 
Of  these  last  there  were  forty-two  in  number  at  the 
outset,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  roads,  assist  the 
muleteers,  and  perform  the  drudgery.  This  first 
division  of  the  land  expedition  had  started  from 
Volicatd  in  March,  and  had  been  fifty-one  days  on 
the  way,  the  distance  being  given  at  the  time  as  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  leagues.  Two  diaries  were 
kept  and  are  extant,  one  by  Crespf  and  the  other  by 
Cailizares."  Both  are  very  complete,  but  neither 
affords  matter  of  much  interest  to  the  historical  stu- 
dent, since  it  could  serve  no  good  purpose  to  repeat 
the  details  of  that  monotonous  march. 

Many  localities  were   named   and   their  latitudes 

OostftDBd  may,  if  docmcd  best,  sond  soldien  with  the  natives  to  meet  Rivera. 
12th.  FagCH  may  use  force  to  overcome  resistance  if  necessary.  13th.  The 
natives  are  never  to  l>o  fully  trusted,  Imt  always  watched,  for  the  'common 
enemy'  will  surely  incite  them  to  mischief.  14th.  Both  soldiers  and  Bailors  to 
work  on  the  fort.  15th.  CouHtant  precautions  against  danger,  notwithstand- 
inff  peaceful  appearances.  lOth.  Trade  with  the  natives  is  allowed,  but  no 
kmves  or  other  weapons  must  be  given  them.  17th.  Fages  is  to  send  full  re- 
ports  to  Galvez  down  to  the  time  of  PortoU's  taking  the  command.  Great 
reliance  is  placed  in  the  'activity,  honor,  and  prudence'  of  Fages  and  Cos- 
tans6.  Qalvoz  adds  a  note  to  the  olfect  that  tiie  presidio  and  mission  at  Mon- 
terey are  to  bo  called  b^r  the  Kloriuus  name  of  San  Cdrlos. 

"  These  soldiers  derived  xhcxT  name  from  the  ct/era,  or  cuirass,  which  in 
Gklifomia  was  a  sleeveless  jacket  made  of  7  or  8  thicknesses  of  deer  or  sheep 
skin  quilted.  From  the  Latin  corium.  The  metallic  cuirass  was  called  in 
Spanish  contMa. 

^  A  piloUn  waa  the  master's  mate  on  a  vessel  Caflizares  aooompanitid  the 
land  force  to  take  observations  and  write  a  diarv. 

^*  CeuiizareSt  Diario  ^ecutado  thmt  TIerra  dea(le  el  parage  de  Villacala  d  este 
nuerto  de  San  Dicjo^  1769^  MS.  This  diary  is  dated  July  3d,  and  was  nroba- 
uly  sent  south  by  the  ♦Van  Antortio  a  few  days  later.  Crespi,  Primera  E^pcd. 
de  Tierra  aX  Descuhrimiento  del  Puerto  de  San  Dkgo^  in  Palou,  NoL,  ii.  93- 
149.  This  diary  extends  to  July  2d,  and  probably  was  completed  like  the  other 
on  July  3d.  The  writer  had  uefore  him  the  diaries  of  the  second  expedition 
under  PortoU,  from  which  he  takes  some  nmterial  res^jecting  changes  in  names 
of  plaoet  along  the  route. 
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fixed,  but  these  geographical  details  belong  to  the 

{)eninsula  rather  than  to  Alta  California.  The  route 
ay  west  of  the  main  sierra  and  for  the  most  part  near 
tlie  coast. *^  The  country  was  barren  and  unattractive; 
water  had  to  be  carriea  for  the  animals  and  men  for 
days  at  a  time;  and  at  times  their  progress  was  hin- 
dered by  showers  of  rain.  At  Santa  Cruz  on  Todos 
Santos  Bay  the  savages  made  some  threatening  demon- 
strations, and  once  again  there  was  almost  a  fight,  but 
the  foe  was  frightened  away  by  the  noise  of  gun- 
powder. The  Indians  of  the  company  soon  began  to 
sicken  and  die^*  or  to  desert,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
men  had  usually  to  be  carried  on  tepesUeSj  or  litters. 
As  the  party  approached  San  Diego  the  gentiles 
became  more  numerous,  less  timid,  more  disposed  to 
curiosity  and  theft,  and  eager  to  explain  by  their  sign- 
language  the  recent  passing  of  the  Spanish  ships.  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th  of  May  the  little  army  rose 
so  completely  wet  through  by  the  rain  that  had  fallen 
during  the  night  that  mass  had  to  be  omitted,  much 
to  the  sorrow  of  Father  Crespf  because  it  was  the  first 
day  of  pentccost.  The  march  began  at  ten  o'clock. 
Soon  they  caught  a  distant  view  of  the  anchored  ves^ 
sols;  Crcspi  says  they  had  seen  the  mast-tops  the  day 
before;  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  having  travelled 
six  leagues  during  the  day,  they  reached  the  camp  on 
the  beach  and  were  welcomed  by  a  salute  fix)m  all  the 
firo-arms  that  could  be  manned.^^ 

The  first  .thing  to  be  done,  now  that  the  coming  of 
Rivera\s  men  renders  it  possible,  is  to  prepare  for  per- 
manent settlement.     The  old  camp,  or  pest-house,  on 

^  At  the  ontset  they  followed  the  route  of  Link  in  1766,  bat  the  latter  soon 
tamed  to  the  right  to  cross  the  mountains. 

^'Serra,  in  San  Diego,  Lib.  Mision,  MS.,  64,  says  that  6  died.  Nine  de- 
serted at  ouo  time  according  to  Paloa. 

'^  Ortega,  in  Saiit^t  Clara,  Arch,  Parroquia,  MS.,  4&-o4,  gives  an  ao6oant 
of  this  expedition  in  which  he  represents  the  sofferings  of  tiie  soldiers  to  have 
I>een  very  great,  three  tortillas  ner  day  being  the  rations.  Vallejo,  Jliat.  Col,, 
MS.,  i.  83,  obtained  the  same  idea  from  his  father's  narrative,  stating  that 
the  soldiers  were  glad  to  barter  tiieir  jewelry  and  clothing  for  the  ratioos  of 
their  Indian  companions,  while  the  latter  lived  on  roots,  wild  fruits,  etc 
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the  bay  shore,  is  probably  within  the  limits  of  what 
is  now  the  city  oi  San  Diego,  locally  known  as  New 
Town;  but  the  day  after  his  arrival  Rivera — so  say 
the  chroniclers,  although  according  to  the  instructions 
of  Galvez,  Fages  was  chief  in  command — selects  a 
new  site  some  miles  north,  at  what  is  now  Old,  or 
North,  San  Diego,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  old  presidio.  Here 
camp  is  pitched  and  fortified,  a  corral  tor  the  animals 
and  a  few  rude  huts  are  built,  and  hither  on  the  sev- 
enteenth are  transported  the  sick  and  their  tents. 
The  immediate  purpose  is  that  the  camp  may  be  near 
the  river  which  at  this  point  flows  into  the  north  end 
of  the  bay.  For  six  weeks  officers,  priests,  and  sol- 
diers are  occupied  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  the 
sick  and  in  unloading  the  San  Antonio.  Then  they 
await  the  arrival  of  Portold. 

In  the  last  days  of  June  Sergeant  Ortega  with  a 
soldier  makes  his  appearance  in  camp,  announcing  that 
his  companions  under  Portold  are  only  a  few  days' 
march  from  the  port.  Ten  soldiers  are  sent  back  with 
Ortega  to  meet  the  approaching  party.  On  the  29  th 
the  governor  arrives  m  advance  of  his  men;  and  on 
the  first  of  July,  a  little  before  noon.  Father  Serra 
and  all  the  rest  are  welcomed  in  camp.  This  second 
division  of  the  land  expedition,  consisting  of  the  three 
officials  just  named,  of  nine  or  ten  soldiers  de  cuera, 
four  muleteers,  two  servants  of  the  governor  and 
president,  and  forty-four  natives  of  Lower  California, 
had  left  Velicatd  the  15th  of  May,  and  had  followed 
the  route  of  Rivera's  party.  The  journey  had  been 
an  uneventful  and  comparatively  easy  one.  The  gen- 
tiles were  occasionally  threatening,  but  did  no  harm. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  first  division  most  of  the  neo- 

Ehytes   deserted,  only  twelve  reaching   San   Diego; 
ut  there  wore  no  deaths. ^^     The  second  day  Father 

*•  Portoldy  Diario  dil  Iltij;*  que  kasa  por  tierra  Jj»  Otutjtar  tic  Porto' dy  Cap- 
itan  tie  Draffows  dtl  frffimienio  de  EftpaRa,  Oor^madordc  Cali/ornlof^  a  lot 
pmertos  de  San  Diego  y  Monterey  gitwido*  en  SJy  37  grados,  havlmdo  ai'O  nom- 
brado  eotmandanle  en  tje/e  de  e$Ui  expedicion  por  el  IU^»  Sehor  Z>"  Jottpk  de 
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Jiinfi>ero's  foot  became  so  painful  that  it  seemed  iui- 
possible  for  him  to  continue.  Portold  wished  to  send 
him  back,  but  the  president  would  not  think  of  it.  A 
litter  was  thereupon  ordered  to  be  made,  but  Serra 
was  much  troubled  at  the  extra  work  this  imposed  on 
the  poor  Indians.  Galling  an  arriero  he  induced  him 
to  prepare  an  ointment  of  tallow  and  herbs  which, 
combined  with  the  friar's  faith  and  prayers,  so  far 
healed  the  affected  limb  in  a  single  night  that  it  gave 
no  more  trouble.  Listen  to  the  record:  "That  even- 
ing he  called  the  arn^^ro  Juan  Antonio  Coronel,  and 
said,  'Son,  canst  thou  not  make  me  a  remedy  for  the 
ulcer  on  my  foot  and  leg?'  But  he  answered,  *  Padre, 
what  remedy  can  I  know?  Am  I  a  surgeon?  I  am  an 
orriero,  and  have  healed  only  the  sores  of  beasts.' 
*  Then,  son,  suppose  me  a  beast  and  this  ulcer  a  saddle- 
gall  from  which  have  resulted  the  swelling  of  the  leg 
and  the  pains  that  I  feel  and  that  give  me  no  rest;  and 
make  for  me  the  same  medicament  that  thou  wouldst 
apply  to  a  beast.'  "^^ 

CkUvez  en  virtud  de  leu  facultadea  vice-regiaaque  le  ha  concedido  su  Excel^'  Dicha 
'txpedicion  ae  componia  de  37  voldadoa  ae  cuera  con  mi  capitan  /)"  Fernando  de 
Ti'iv^ra  deriendo  este  adelantarxe  con  27  soldados,  y  el governador  con  10  y  un 
/^arficvio.  MS.,  folio,  35  pages.  This  diary  is  a  copy  from  the  original  mode 
in  curly  times.  It  includes  not  only  tlio  trip  to  Sui  Diego  but  the  later  one 
to  Monterey  to  be  noticed  in  the  next  chapter.  The  entries  for  each  day's 
inai-ch  are  very  brief,  containing  the  number  of  honrs  marched,  generally  4  or 
5  p«jr  day,  the  character  of  the  road  and  camping-place,  and  some  notes  of 
interviews  with  gentiles.  For  example.  May  27,  *anduvimo8  como  cinco 
horas,  liuen  camiuo,  paramos  en  la  ciencguilia,  cnio  nombre  puso  cl  padre 
jesnita  Line,  dcsde  aqiii  se  tom6  otro  rumbo,  y  paramos  en  un  anoyuelo 
aunquo  soco,'  etc.  June  21,  they  were  at  Todos  Santos,  and  heard  of  other 
Spaniards  beyond.  For  the  last  3  or  4  days  they  travelled  on  or  near  the  shore. 
Other  diaries  of  this  journey,  several  of  which  were  written,  are  not  extant; 
but  Crespi's  journal  already  referred  to  was  intended  to  emboicly  all  the  infor- 
mation wortli  preserving.  Sergt,  Ortega,  in  Santa  Clara^  Arch.  Parroqulay 
MS.,  4S-54,  represents  tlie  hardships  of  the  soldiers  as  very  great;  but  he 
was  e\idently  writing  for  an  object  that  required  this  view  of  the  matter. 
The  same  writer  gives  a  brief  and  rather  contused  account  of  tlie  journey  in 
a  narrative  of  his  own  services  dated  17SC.  Prov.  St,  Pajt.^  MS.,  vi.  171-2. 
Sen-a,  in  his  letter  of  July  Sd,  to  Palou,  says  there  was  no  suffering  whatever. 
Palou,  Vida,  78;  Greenliow,  Or.  and  Cal.,  109,  erroneously  implies  that  both 
land  expeditions  started  together  and  that  PortoU  arrived  last  on  account  of 
having  followed  a  more  dimcult  route. 

*•  From  San  Diego  Serra  himself  writes,  Palou,  Vida,  73-8:  *  Now  the  foot 
is  all  sound  like  the  other,  while  from  the  ankle  half  way  up  the  leg  it  is  aa 
the  foot  was  before,  an  ulcer;  but  without  swelling  or  pain  except  the  occa- 
sional itching.     In  fact  it  is  nothing  serious.' 
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Thus  are  the  four  branches  of  the  visitador  gen- 
eral's grand  expedition  finally  reunited  at  San  Diego, 
one  year  after  Galvcz  had  begun  his  preparations  on 
the  peninsula.  Next  day  is  Sunday,  Jiesta  de  la  visi- 
tacion,  and  the  California  pilgrims,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  in  number — out  of  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen who  had  started;^  or,  omitting  natives  and 
sailors,  seventy-eight  of  Spanish  blood  out  of  ninety 
who  had  come  to  remain— celebrate  their  safe  reunion 
by  a  solemn  thanksgiving  mass  to  the  patron  San 
Jos6  chanted  with  "  la  solemnidad  posible/  and  to  the 
accompaniment  of  exploding  gunpowder.  The  cere- 
monies over,  the  two  comandantes  Portoli  and  Vila 
meet  to  consult  respecting  future  movements,  the 
want  of  sailors  necessitating  changes  in  the  original 
plans.  '^  The  decision  is  to  send  the  San  Antonio  back 
to  San  Bias  for  supplies,  and  especially  a  crew  for 
herself  and  the  San  Cdrlos,  which  is  to  await  her 
return.  The  friars  for  missionary  and  hospital  work 
are  to  be  loft  at  San  Diego  under  the  protection  6f  a 
guard  of  soldiers,  while  the  main  force  presses  on  to 
Monterey  by  land.  Great  dependence  is  placed  on 
the  San  Jose  which  on  arrival  is  to  be  sent  up  the 
coast  to  aid  the  land  expedition.  Accordingly  the 
9th  of  July  Perez  sails  with  a  small  crew  of  convales- 
cent sailoi^s  for  the  south,'^  bearing  reports  from  the 
commandants  and  president.  Five  days  later  Portold 
starts  on  his  overland  inarch  northward,  which  will 
be  described  in  the  following  chapter. 

There  are  left  at  San  Diego  Captain  Vila,  Surgeon 
Pi'at,  the  mate  Cafiizares,  three  friars,  a  guard  of  eight 


^  Tho  numbers  are  not  exact,  statements  of  deaths  being  conflicting.  These 
pioneers  included  captains  Portold  and  Hi  vera,  Lieut.  I  ages,  captains  Vila 
and  Perez  of  the  vessels,  padres  Serra,  Crespi,  Vizcaino,  Gomez,  and  I*arron; 
Surgeon  Prat;  Co8tan8<i,  engineer;  Cafiizares,  piloto;  and  sergeants  Ortega 
and  Puig.     For  iiaines  of  nil  tho  band  see  list  at  end  of  this  volume. 

'*  Palou,  Not.,  i.  282,  says  that  July  Gth  "was  the  day  set  for  sailing;  but  this 
may  bo  a  misprint.  Nino  of  tho  sailors  died  of  Bcuryy  on  tho  voyago.  It  is 
probablo  that  those  Lutt  victims  were  included  in  Pidou's  statement  of  12  sur- 
vWoni,  5  of  whom  were  loft  on  tho  San  Cdrlos,  2  or  3  reached  San  Bias,  and 
4  or  5  remained  ill  at  San  Diego.  The  San  Antonio  made  tho  voyage  in  20 
dayi. 
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cuera  soldiers,  five  convalescent  Catalan  volunteers, 
a  few  sick  sailors,  five  able  seamen,  a  carpenter  and 
a  blacksmith,  three  boy  servants,  and  eight  Lower 
California  Indians — about  forty  persons  in  all.  As  yet 
no  mission  has  been  formally  founded ;  but  this  duty 
is  at  once  attended  to  by  Father  Serra,  who  raises 
and  blesses  the  cross  on  Sunday,  the  16th  of  July." 
This  first  of  the  Californian  missions  is  dedicated,  as 
the  port  had  been  by  Vizcaino  long  before,  to  San 
Diego  de  Alcald,  being  founded  on  a  spot  called  by 
the  natives  Cosoy,^  now  Old  Town.  The  ceremonies 
are  not  minutely  recorded,  but  are  the  usual  blessing 
of  the  cross,  mass,  and  sermon  by  which  it  was  hopea 
"to  put  to  flight  all  the  hosts  of  Hell  and  subject  to 
the  mild  yoke  of  our  holy  faith  the  barbarity  of  the 
gentile  Dieguinos."  Then  more  huts  are  built,  and 
one  is  dedicated  as  a  church. 

The  new  establishment,  however,  in  which  Father 
Parron  is  associate  minister,  still  lacks  one  essential 
element  of  a  prosperous  mission,  namely,  converts, 
who  in  this  case  are  difficult  to  find.  The  natives  are 
by  no  means  timid,  but  they  come  to  the  mission  for 
gifts  material  rather  than  spiritual;  and  being  adroit 
thieves  as  well  as  importunate  beggars,  their  presence 
in  large  numbers  becomes  a  nuisance,  rendering  it 
impossible  for  the  small  force  to  watch  them  and  give 
proper  attention  to  the  sick.  Fortunately  the  savages 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  food  of  the  Spaniards, 
attributing  to  it  some  agency  in  the  late  ravages  of 
the  scurvy ;  but  other  things,  particularly  cloth,  they 
deign  to  steal  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night.    They  even 

"  It  is  Doticcablo  that  in  all  the  general  reports  after  1823  this  date  is  ffivan 
as  June  IGth;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  error.  ArcK  Santa  Bdnara, 
MS.,  xiL  1*25.  Serra  thinks,  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  L  125,  that  April  11th  has 
some  claim  to  be  considered  the  beginning  of  the  mission,  since  on  that 
day  when  the  San  A  ntonio  arrived  began  the  spiritual  manifestations  to  the 
natives,  causing  them  to  see  an  eclipse  and  feel  an  earthquake,  not  peroeptible 
to  the  Christians. 

^San  Diego,  Lib.  de  MisUm,  MS.  St  James  of  AlcalA  was  an  Andalucian 
Franciscan  who  lived  from  1400  to  1463,  and  was  canonized  in  1588  rather  for 
his  pious  life  and  the  miracles  wrought  through  him  before  and  after  death 
than  for  any  high  position  held  by  him.  Alcald  was  rarely  attached  to  the 
name  of  the  mission  in  popular  usage. 
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attempt  in  their  tule  rafts  to  pillage  the  San  Cdrlos, 
SO  that  two  of  the  eight  soldiers  are  obliged  to  be  on 
board.  Persuasions,  threats,  and  even  the  noise  of 
fire-arms  are  met  by  ridicule. 

Naturally  matters  come  to  a  crisis.  The  guard  is 
obliged  to  use  force  in  repelling  the  intruders,  who  in 
their  turn  determine  upon  a  raid  for  plunder.  The 
1 5th  of  August,  while  Parron  with  a  guard  of  two 
soldiers  is  saying  mass  on  the  ship,  as  ho  is  wont  to 
do  on  feast-days,  the  savages  enter  the  mission  and 
begin  to  strip  the  clothing  from  the  beds  of  the  sick. 
Two  soldiers  are  on  guard  and  two  more  hasten  to 
their  aid;  but  when  they  attempt  to  drive  away  the 
pillagers  they  receive  a  volley  of  arrows  which  kills  a 
boy  and  wounds  Padre  Vizcaino,  the  blacksmith,  a 
soldier,  and  a  California^*  Indian.  The  Spaniards  in 
return  fire  a  volley  of  musket-balls  whicli  kills  three 
of  the  foe,  wounds  several  more,  and  puts  the  whole 
crowd  to  flight.  Serra  and  Vizcaino  have  just  finished 
mass  and  are  sitting  together  in  a  hut  at  the  time  of 
the  attack,  and  the  latter,  rising  to  close  the  door, 
receives  an  arrow  in  the  hand  just  as  the  boy  servant 
staggers  in  and  falls  dead.  The  smith  greatly  dis- 
tinguishes himself  by  his  bravery,  fighting  without 
the  protection  of  a  cueraJ^ 

It  is  not  long  before  the  gentiles  come  back  to 
seek  medical  treatment  for  their  wounded,  imbued 
with  a  degree  of  faith  in  the  destructive  power  of 

gunpowder,  and  correspondingly  improved  in  manners, 
ut  oy  no  means  desirous  of  conversion.  A  stockade 
is  thrown  round  the  mission  and  the  natives  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  bring  weapons  within  muskot- 
shot.     Thus  safety  is  assured,  but  in  missionary  work 

'^For  a  long  time  at  Son  Diogo  and  Monterey  the  peninsula  only  wu8 
Bpokcn  of  08  *  California.  *  £ithcr  local  names  or  A' wf  t'w»  hxUiblecimientoH  were 
applied  to  the  north,  although  Sorra  in  liia  firat  lett(;r  from  San  Diego  used 
the  term  *  California  »Scptentrional.  * 

**In  his  Vida  dv  Junip,  Srrra^  8-4,  l^alou  8])eak8  of  ni-evious  aswiults  with 
intent  to  kill  the  Spfinianls  on  Aug.  I2thto  13th,  which  won;  ropuhcd.  'i'lit- 
hill,  Iliaf.  Cni.,  71>,  crmneously  Htitcs  that  a  priest  was  kilioil.  Stir.-i,  Sun 
jyietjOy  Lib.  J//Vj.,  MS.,  (m,  kivs  the  iiiun  killed  wa8  a  tSptuiish  arricMi»  -»>  yrars 


old  uanieil  Juat^  Maria  W'gei'uno. 
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no  progress  is  made.  One  gentile,  indeed,  is  induced 
by  gifts  to  live  with  the  Spaniards  and  becomes  a  skil- 
ful interpreter,  but  even  with  his  aid  no  converts  can 
be  gained.  Once  the  savages  offer  a  child  for  baptism, 
but  when  the  service  begins  they  seize  the  child  and 
flee  in  terror.  Yet  we  are  told  that  when  a  painting 
of  the  virgin  and  child  is  displayed,  the  native  women 
come  and  offer  their  breasts  to  feed  "that  pretty 
babe."  Prior  to  April  1770,  a  full  year  from  the  first 
coming  of  the  Spaniards,  and  perhaps  to  a  still  later 
period,  for  the  register  was  subsequently  destroyed, 
and  the  earliest  date  is  not  known,  not  a  single  neo- 
phyte was  enrolled  at  the  mission.  In  all  the  mis- 
sionary ann^els  of  the  north-west  there  is  no  other 
instance  where  paganism  remained  so  long  so  stub- 
born. 

Meanwhile  new  cases  of  sickness  occur  and  death 
continues  its  ravages,  taking  from  the  little  band 
before  the  return  of  Portold  in  January,  eight  sol- 
diers, four  sailors,  one  servant,  and  six  Indians,  and 
leaving  but  about  twenty  persons.  Little  wonder 
that  small  progress  is  made  in  missionary  work.^ 

^On  the  general  Bubject  of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  the  Bpedal  doon- 
monts  already  referred  to,  see  for  a  connected  narrative  PaUm,  Not,,  L  254-64^ 
427-32;  ii.  93-153;  Id.,  Vida,  00-80.  The  notes  of  Serra  in  San  Diego,  Lib. 
Miaion,  MS.,  are  also  a  valuable  source  of  information.  These  notes  were 
written  to  supply  as  far  as  possible  from  memory  the  loss  of  the  original  mis- 
sion lKX)k8  destroyed  \dth  the  mission  in  1775.  Copies  are  also  found  in 
Hayes'  Miss.  Book,  MS.,  i.  00-100,  and  in  Bandini,  Doc,  Hist,  Col,,  MS. 
Miguel  CostaDs6  published  in  Mexico,  1770,  an  account  of  these  expeditions  as 
Diario  Histdrico  de  losviagcsde  inary  Oerra,  heehosalKorU  de  la  CatiforiUaJol. 
50.  It  was  translated  by  Wm.  Eevely  and  pubUshed  in  1700  by  A.  Dul- 
rymple  as  An  HistoriecU  Jottmal,  etc.,  2  maps,  4to,  76  p. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FIR8T  EXPEDITION  FROM  SAN  DIEGO  TO  MONTEREY  AND 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

1709. 

Pomoiii  BIabouks  vrom  San  Dtxoo—Hib  Cohpaity— Cbb8f1'&  Journai/— 
Nora  on  QEOGRArirr  Aia>  Nouxnolatttiue — ^Tablb  or  Namis  and  Dis- 
TAMOSS^FnisT  Baptism  in  Caufornia  —  EABTnguAXis  in  the  Los 
Anqklks  Region— A  IIosfitablr  People  and  Lakob  Villages  on  the 
Santa  Bauraua  Channel— Across  tiie  Sierra  and  down  the  Salinas 
Rivxn — UNHir(KJES8VTTi.  Searcu  for  MontrreT'Causes  of  the  Error- 
Northward  along  the  Coast — In  Sight  of  Port  San  Francisco 
under  Point  Reyes — Confitsion  in  Names — Mystery  Cleared— 
Exploration  of  the  Peninsula— Discovery  of  a  New  and  Nameless 
Bay — Return  of  the  Expedition  to  Monterey  and  San  Diego. 

I  HAVE  stilted  that  two  weeks  after  his  arrival  from 
the  south  PortolA  loft  San  Diego'  July  14,  1769,  and 
marched  with  nearly  all  his  loree  northward.  His 
intention  was  to  reach  Monterey  Bay  by  following 
the  coast,  and  either  at  liis  destination  or  on  the  way 
ho  hoped  to  be  overtaken  by  the  S<in  Jos^,  and  with 
the  aid  brought  by  her  to  found  a  presidio  anc^  the 
mission  of  San  CArloj*.  The  company  consisted  of 
himself,  Rivera  y  Moncada  in  command  of  twenty- 
seven  cueni  soldiers,  including  Sergeant  Joseph  Fi-an- 
cisco  Ortega,  Lieutenant  Pedro  Fages,  with  six  or 
seven  of  his  twenty-five  Cat^an  volunteers,  all  that 
the  scurvy  had  left  alive  and  strong  enough  to  under 
fcdve  the  march.  Engineer  Miguel  Costanso,-  fathers 
Juan  Crespl  and  Francisco  Gomez,  seven  muleteers, 

*  Nfofrat,  KxvJor.t  i.  100,  says  tho  expedition  hod  come  across  Sonora. 
*Costatis<\,  Fagcs,  aud  others,  acooxMing  to  tho  Portdd,  Diario,  MS.,  10, 
were  ill,  but  advised  by  Pkmt  to  undertake  the  journey  as  a  romotly. 

(140) 
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fifteen  christianized  Lower  Californians,  and  two  ser- 
vants of  Portold  and  Rivera — sixty-four  persons  in  alL 

The  expedition  is  fully  described  in  a  diary  kept  by  y/ 
Crespl'  and  still  extant,  as  are  original  statements, 
less  complete  than  Crespi's,  of  no  less  than  five  par- 
ticipants, Portold,  Fages,  Costans6,  Ortega,  and  Ri- 
vera. As  the  first  exploration  by  land  of  a  broad 
extent  of  most  important  country  it  is  not  without 
importance  and  interest ;  yet  as  recorded  it  is  in  itself 
singularly  unattractive.  Crespf s  diary,  like  that  of 
Portold,  is  a  long  and,  except  in  certain  parts,  monoto- 
nous description  of  petty  happenings  not  worth  remem- 
bering. It  is  an  almost  endless  catalogue  of  nearly 
two  hundred  joimadaSy  or  marches,  tediously  like  one 
another,  over  hills  and  vales  distinguished  as  being 
con  zacate  or  sin  zacatCy  grassy  or  Darren,  with  the 
Sierra  ever  towering  on  the  right,  and  the  broad 
Pacific  ever  stretching  to  the  left.  The  distance  and 
bearing  of  each  day's  march  are  given,  and  observa- 
tions for  latitudes  were  frequent;  but  the  Mexican 
league  was  practically  a  vague  measurement,  the  ob- 
servations of  Crespf  and  Costans6  often  differed,  and 

'  Crespij  Vlagt  de  la  Espedieion  de  tierra  de  San  Diego  d  Monterey,  Copia  del 
diario  y  camiucUa  que  hizo  la  espediclofi  desde  elpuerto  de  San  Diego  de  AleaUi 
hastn  el  deMontfreif,  ea'iendo  el  Ljde  Julio  de  1769^  in  Palou^  Not.,  i.  285-4*23. 
Portold,  JJiarlo  del  Viage,  MS.,  11,  et  Beq.»  covers  the  Bamo  ground  but  much 
more  briefly,  adding  nothing  to  Crespi's  nanxitivo  except  on  a  few  points  to 
he  noticed  in  their  place.  'El  27  handuvimos  ti'cs  horas,  bucn  caniino, 
inucho  pasto  y  agna '  is  a  fair  samplo  of  most  entries.  Very  few  names  ox 
localities  are  givcu.  In  Lis  Vida  de  Juuiptro  Strra,  80-2,  8t)-9,  Palou  gives 
but  a  brief  account,  referring  for  particulars  to  Crespi's  diary.  Lieut.  Faces, 
a  member  of  the  expedition,  in  his  I  ^oyage  en  Col.,  in  A'ouv.  Annalesdr.e  I  oy.^ 
ci.  147-9,  155-9,  105-71,  17G-«'2,  G21-4, 323,  gives  a  very  fuU  narrative  of  K 
except  from  Monterey  to  San  Francisco,  including  names  of  places,  distances, 
1)earings,  latitudes,  and  description  of  the  country,  but  omitting  names  of 
persons  and  dates.  I  shall  note  variations  from  Citispi^s  diary,  with  which 
Fages*  narrative  for  the  most  part  agrees.  Costansd,  in  his  Diario  Uletdrko  de 
loa  viagen  de  niar  y  tierra,  gives  an  abiidged  version  differing  in  no  essential 
respect  from  Crespf.  Costans6's  narrative  is  abridged  and  quoted  in  an  article 
signed  ^M.  P.,'  in  Album  JUex.,  ii.  37-40.  Orteca,  IVagniejito,  in  Santa Clara^ 
Arch,  Parroquia,  MS.,  48-54,  gives  an  original  Dut  not  very  complete  or  accu- 
rate narrative.  Capt.  Rivera  also  in  a  certificate  relating  the  services  of  Pedro 
Amador,  ^ves  some  information  respecting  this  entrada.  ;S^^  Pap,  Mies,  and 
Colon,,  MS.,  i.  52-3.  John  T.  Doyle  in  his  pamphlets  entitled  Addi-eas  and 
Memorandum  in  1S70  and  1873  gave  brief  risum6a  of  parts  from  Crespf;  and 
the  newspapers  since  the  reprint  of  Palou*s  work  have  had  something  tp  saj 
more  or  less  superOcially  on  the  subject  of  the  discovery  of  San  fVsaoiflooBay. 
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worse  than  all,  typographical  errors  in  the  printed 
diary  make  the  figures  unreliable.  In  a  monograph 
on  the  trip  I  could,  I  think,  trace  with  much  accuracy 
each  day's  course,  and  such  minute  treatment  would 
not  be  devoid  of  local  interest  as  showing  the  original 
names  applied  by  the  Spaniards,  very  tew  of  which 
have  been  preserved ;  but  for  this  of  course  I  have  no 
space  here,  and  must  content  myself  with  a  general 
narrative  and  a  note  on  geographical  details.* 


'List  of  places  between  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  as  named  in 
Crespi's  diary  of  the  first  exploration  of  the  California  coast  by  land,  with 
distances,  bcariugs,  and  latitudes.  Notes  from  the  retnm  trip  in  brackets 
"[  ..]**»  notes  from  Fctgca*  Voyage  in  parentheses  *'(...)";  additional  and 
■elf-ozplanatory  notes  in  italics.  The  Portotd^  Diario  has  no  distances,  or 
names,  only  hoars  and  descriptions. 


July  14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 

20. 

21. 
22. 

28. 

24. 


26. 

27. 
28. 


29. 

80. 
81. 


Sau  i:)iugo,  32'  31/.     RtaJly  32"  44' 

Rincon.ida.     On  Falte  Uny 

Pucitos  <lo  lu  Cafiada  do  oan  Diego 

Sta  Inabel  Valley.    1  league  by  4U0  varas. 

S.  J.lconio  di5  la  Marca  Vul.  1  1.  by  5  1., 
from  N.  to  ».  (Posa  do  Osuna),  [71. 
from  iS.  Juan.] 

^cinos  Cafliida 

S.  Alejo.     33' 

S.  Simon  Li'pnica  Val.,  near  sea-shore  . . . 

Sta  SiHfor»)sa 

S.  Juan  Cujjistrano  Val.  *2  1.,  n.e.  to 
S.W.,  eliding  at  shore,  33*^  C  Really 
S,  Luis  Itey,  lot,  accurate 

Sta  Margarita  Val.  The  sierra  draws 
near  nlioro  and  threatens  to  stop  ad- 
vance.   Name  retained 

Sta  Prdgcdls  de  los  RosalesGafiada,33''  IC 

LoB  Cristianos,  S.  Apolinario,  Bautismos 
[aiToyo],  (Cafiada  del  Bantismo) 

Sta  Maria  Magdalena  Cafiada  [Queniada], 
33*  14' 

S.  Francisco  Solano,  33"*  18'.  A  mesa  at 
ft»ot  of  sierra  witli  fine  stre-am,  oppo- 
site Sta  Catalina  Island,  said  by  the 
explorers  to  l>e  5 1.  from  S.  Pedro  Bay. 
At  or  near  S.  Juan  Canifftrutio 

S.  Pantaleon  (Agnada  del  P.  Gomez),  on 
tlio  ed^e  of  a  large  plain 

Santiago  Arroyo,  33  C.     Misprivt? 

Sta  Ana  Riv.,  or  Jesus  de  los  Tcmblores, 
thought  to  flow  into  S.  Pedro  Bay  [9 1. 
from  Bio  Porcidncula] 

Sta  Marta  Spring  (Los  Ojitos  and  S.  Mi- 
guel)  

(No  name),  lat.  33*  34' 

(No  name),  lat.  34"  10'.  Loh  Angeles  re- 
giati 


2.6  (3) 

3.5  (4) 

4 
2 


2 

4 

4    (3) 


N.W. 


B«S.  W* 


3     [2] 

2.5  [3] 
3 


1.5  [1] 

2 
6 


V.E. 
N.W. 


K.W. 

H.W. 
V.B. 


M.W. 

N.W. 
N.W. 

N.W. 
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Four  days  after  setting  out  from  San  Diego  the 
explorers  reached  the  pleasant  valley  in  which  the 
mission  of  San   Luis  Rey  was   later   built.     Their 

{)rogress  had  been  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  four 
eagues  each  daj^  and  nothing  along  the  way  attracted 
more  attention  than  the  abundance  of  flowers,  especially 


Aug.    2. 


3. 


4. 
5. 


7. 
8. 


10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 

la 


20. 


Porciiincula  Kiv.,  a  Lirgo  stream,  with 
much  ffoofl  land.  North  branch  of  the 
.*<.OabrieL 

Alis<KH  do  S.  Estiivan  Spring,  near  an  as- 
phaltum  marsh 

S.  liogcrio  Spring,  or  Berrcudo  ( Fontaine 
<lii  claim  n;o»cliet«5) 

Sta  Catalina  dc  Bononia  de  los  Encinos 
Val. ,  31 '  37',  7Y al'i/  34"  1 0'.  .Va/*  Fer- 
navdo  VaU**y.  in  ichirh  a  station  stiU 
culled  Enciuo 

(No  name. ) 

Sta  llosa  do  Viterlw,  or  Corral  rancheria, 
3 1.  acro<js  Iho  plain,  and  4 1.  over  mts., 
34^47'.     Near  ILirVs 

Sta  Clara  8trnam  and  cafiada 

Sta  Clara,  down  bame  btream,  34**  30^,  a 
good  >iti'  for  a  mi:^siou.  G  1.  from  Sta 
llosa  and  10  1.  from  Sta  Catalina. 
This  inu<t  b<'.  an  trror 

S.  Pedro  Amoliano  ranchcrla,  down  the 
stream   

Stos  M«U'lircs  Ip61ito  y  Cuciano  rancheria 
and  river,  down  panic  stream,  which 
widens  out  into  a  river.  Siill  called 
Itio  Sta  Clara 

Asuncion  (Asuuta)  ranchcrfa,  on  sea-shore. 
Fine  site  for  a  mission,  34"*  30'.  Co- 
stans6  made  it  34°  l^.  Doubtless  8, 
Duetiavtvtnrn 

Sta  Conei  imdis  (Rancheria  Volante),  along 
bea<.^h 

Sta  Clara  do  Monte  Talco,  or  Bilarin,  a 
large  pueblo  in  34"  40^,  on  an  arroyo, 
along  Ixiiach 

S.  Roque,  or  Carninteria,  a  large  pneblo 
in  a  plain,  4  1.  by  1  1.,  much  asphal- 
tiim.     Sta  Barbara  rerjion 

Concepcion  Laguna  (Pueblo  dc  la  La^- 
na),  a  very  large  rancheria,  on  a  point 
across  an  ext*  ro,  Sta  Bdrbnra  vm8  of- 
terwardn  founded  at  S.  Joaquin  de  la 
Latjumi.  Coast  turns  from  w.n.w. 
to  w 

Sta  Margarita  de  Cortona,  or  Isla,  or  Mea- 
calti tlan  pueblos,  .34"  43'.  In  a  marshy 
region,  where  the  sloughs  form  an 
island,  with  four  or  five  scattered  ran- 
oherias 
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of  roses  similar  to  those  of  old  Castile,  and  for  that 
reason  delightful  to  the  Spaniards.  Crespl  notes  the 
plucking  of  one  branch  bearing  six  roses  and  twelve 
Duds.  Thus  far  all  was  literally  couleur  de  rose.  The 
route  followed  was  very  nearly  that  of  the  subsequent 
stage  road  between  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles.  It 
was  noticed  that  much  of  the  grass  had  been  burned 
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S.  Luis  Obispo,  34*"  45\  still  along  shore. 

S.  Gliido  (le  Cortouai  along  shore,  four 
islands  in  Bi;;?lit 

S.  Luis  R(;y,  or  La  Gaviota,  along  shore, 
on  a  slouch,  34"  47'.  Perhaps  oHgin  of 
Gaviota  Pass.  Thrco  ialantla  in  sight: 
S.  IJoniardo,  S.  Mvjfiel,  farthest  west; 
Sta  Cruz,  Sfa  Rosa,  next;  an<l  5Sta  Bdr- 
bara,  St  a  Cruz,  fartliest  cast 

S.  Scfcrino,  34**  30'  (14"),  an  Indian  pueblo, 
{Sta  .A  ua  nancheria 

Sta  Tcrrsa,  or  Cojo,  ranchcrfa,  34"*  30*,  or 
34' T)!' 

rt  Concepcion,  34*30' 

Conccjcion,  rauchoria  (Ranrho  de  la  Pia- 
pada),  3r  61' 30" 

S.  Juan  liautista,  or  rodernales  (:{4°  33'), 
in  sight  of  anot  her  point  near  by  [from 
which  Pt  Concei>cion  bears  8.K.,  8* 
E.]  This  itoint  in  tint  he  Pt  Anjitdlo^ 
thontjh  thire  are.  some,  di  ft  ail  tits 

Sta  Rosalia,  or  Oailada  8eca,  on  a  l)ay  Iks- 
twren  last  point  and  another 

S.  Bernardo  l5iv.,  or  Si  a  I'osa,  mouth 
lilled  witli  sand,  the  hu'^est  river  yet 
|\as>ed,  .^r  T),"/.  The,  Pi'*  Sta  In^s, 
thotif/h  ffistafice.  and  ffarivfj  ere  not.  cor- 
rect;  just  jHj^/iibij/  the  Stti  Maria,  in 
which  caxe  Pt  Ci  ncryc'On  mas  A  nfiieUo, 
Arf/iifllo  Purisima,  the  i'd  point  Pu- 
ri'<iiiifiy  and  Sta  liosalia  at  the  inouth 
of  ir>n  S/ 1  furs 

S.  Kainon  Nonato,  La  Graciosa,  or  l^ilc 
<!o  las  Indias  laguna 

S.  Daniel,  lairuna  gnmde,  in  a  fine  valley, 
3  1.  by  7  1. ,  havin<x  in  the  middle  a  la- 
guna.hOOvaraswidc?  34M3'?  Mouth 
of  the  Pio  Sta  Mar  (a 

S.  Juan  Penicia  y  S.  Pedro  do  Sacro  Ter- 
rato,  or  Keal  do  las  VilK)ras,  or  Oso 
Fhico  (Lagima  Kcdonda) 

S.  Ladislao,  or  lil  Buchon.    By  varying 
courses,  and  finally  N.  into  nits..  So 
28'.     Nut  dear 

Sta  Elena,  or  Angosta  Cafiada,  35°  3'?. . . 

Natividad,  or  Cafiada  de  los  Osos,  down 
which  they  Went  to  the  sea.  S.  Luis 
Obispo  vxis founded  htttron  this  cafiada. 
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by  the  natives  to  facilitate  the  capture  of  rabbits.  Pew 
of  the  inhabitants  were  met  in  the  south,  but  when 
seen  they  were  always  friendly,  and  the  22d  of  July 
they  permitted  to  be  baptized  two  dying  children,  who 
were  named  Maria  Magdalena  and  Margarita.  About 
the  same  time  two  mineral  deposits,  of  red  ochre  and 
white  earth,  were  discovered.    On  the  24th  the  islands 
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S.  Adriano,  near  the  shore  at  mouth  of 
Cafiada  do  los  Osoa.  The  diary  clearly 
mentions  the  E»tcro  Bay  and  Morro 
Rock  of  modem  maps 

Sta  Serafma  Eatcro,  36%  or  35'  27',  after 
crossing  eight  arroyos 

S.  Benvcnuto,  or  Osito,  36''  2*,  or  (35'  33') 

S.  Nicolds,  or  Cantii,  arroyo  35**  35',  along 
bcacli 

S.  Vicente  aiToyo  (Arroyada  Honda),  36' 
10'.. 

Sta  Uniiliana  arroyo  [.'JS"  45'J,  at  foot  of 
Sierra  do  Sta  Lucia.  In  rtgion  hetwctn 
S.  Sunfvn  and  Caitt  S.  Martin. 

Pid  do  la  Sierra  dc  Sta  Lucfa,  up  a  cafiada 
into  tiio  mts.,  prohablt/  n.e 

Hoya  de  la  Sieri-a  dc  Sta  Lucia,  or  San 
Francisco,  30**  18'  30",  up  into  the  mts. 
on  N.  side  of  a  cafion  [slightly  difTer- 
ent  route  on  return].  In  region  of  the 
later  S.  Antonio  mission.      Probably 

N.E...     

Beal  de  Pifiones,  ])y  a  mt.  way  over  the 
siunmit,  n.e 

S.  Francisco  (Rio  de  Truchas) 

S.  Elizario  [Elccaro]  llio,  or  Real  del 
Chocolate,  down  a  cafiada  to  a  river 
believed  to  bo  the  Carmelo,  but  really 
the  liio  Snliu'is 

Real  del  Alamo,  36"  38',  down  the  river. . 

Real  Llauco,  down  river 

Real  d<!  Cazadores,  down  river 

Sta  Dellina [Riv.],  36"  44',  or  36" 53', down 
river  to  within  1 J  1.  of  beacli.  From 
this  point  Monterey'  and  Carmelo  baj's 
were  explored.  Pt  Finos,  36'  36';  Pfc 
Afio  Nuevo,  36"  4';  Carmelo  Bay,  36" 
30' 

Sta  Brigida,  or  LaGrulla,  juussing  several 
lagoons 

Pdjaro,  or  Sta  Ana  Riv.  Name  sUU  re- 
tained   

Nr  Sra  del  Pilar  lagunas  [corral],  34'  35'  ? 

Sta  Teresa. 

Rosario  del  Serafin  de  AbcuU  arroyo,  near 
Soquel 

S.  Lorenzo  River — still  retains  the  name. 

The  camp  was  near  Sta  Cruz 
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of  San  Clemonte  and  Santa  Catalina  were  sighted. 
Next  day  the  natives  seemed  to  say  that  inland  were 
other  white  men  with  horses,  mules,  swords,  and  hats. 
On  the  28th,  when  the  governor  and  his  followers 
were  on  the  Santa  Ana  River,  four  violent  shocks  of 
earthquake  frightened  the  Indians  into  a  kind  of 
prayer  to  the  four  winds,  and  caused  the  stream  to  l)e 
also  named  Jesus  de  los  Temblores.  Many  more 
shocks  were  felt  during  the  following  week;  yet  the 
foreigners  were  delighted  with  the  region,  noting  the 
agricultural  possibilities  which  they  and  their  succes- 
sors later  realized.  The  1st  of  August  they  began  to 
kill  and  eat  herrendos^  or  antelopes,  and  next  day 
forded  the  Rio  de  Porciiincula  on  which  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  now  stands. 

From  the  Angeles  region  the  route  lay  through  the 
valley  of  Santa  Catalina  de  los  Encinos,  now  San  Fer- 
nando, and  thence  northward  through  the  mountain 
pass  to  the  head  streams  of  the  Rio  de  Santa  Clara, 
so  called  then  and  now,  down  whose  banks  the 
Spaniards  followed  to  the  sea  again.  Immediately  on 
leaving  the  Porciiincula  more  earthquakes  were  felt, 
causing  the  friars  to  think  there  were  volcanoes  in  the 
sierra;  springs  of  pez,breay  chctpapote,  or  asphaltum, 
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Sta  Cruz  arroyo,  and  four  other  streams, 
tho  last  being  S.  Lticas,  or  Puentea 
arroyo 

La  011a  (Hoya)  barranca 

S.  Pedro  do  Alcantara,  or  Jumin  [Jamon] . 

S.  Luis  Ik'ltRin,  or  Salud,  arroyo,  about 
1  L  from  Pt  Afio  Nuevo,  37*  22',  or 
37' 3' [Pt  in  30"  4'] 

S.  Juan  Nepomuceno,  or  Casa  Grande, 
rancherla,  across  a  level  mesa  along 
shore 

San  Pedro  Rcgalado 

Sto  Domingo,  37"  30^ 

S.  Ilxm,  or  Pulcas,  ranchoria 

S.  Simon  y  S.  Judas  arroyo,  or  Llano  de 
los  Ansarcs,  in  sight  oi  a  point  N.N.w. 
with  farallones— ;;t£j{^  above  Haif-Moon 
Bay^  and  in  sight  of  Pt  S,  Pedro 

Pt  Angel  Custodio,  or  Almejas,  37*  24', 
m,  49' [.37"  31'] 

To  points  mbsequently  visited,  no  names 
were  applied. 
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were  also  regarded  as  signs  of  volcanic  action.  The 
natives  now  spoke  not  only  of  bearded  men  who  came 
from  the  east  in  earlier  times,  but  said  thev  had 
lately  observed  vessels  in  the  channel — it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  San  Antonio  and  San  Cdrlos  had  reached 
this  latitude  on  their  way  from  Cape  San  Lucas  to 
San  Dieofo — and  one  man  even  claimed  to  rcco*^nize 
Gomez,  Pages,  and  Costans6  whom  he  had  seen  on  the 
N'cssel.  Everywhere  the  men  went  naked,  but  from 
this  reorion  the  women  dressed  more  according  to  Euro- 
poan  ideas,  coX^ering  much  of  their  person  with  skins 
of  deer  and  rabbits.  August  14th  Portoli  crossed 
from  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Santli  Clara  to 
the  shore  farther  north,  where  he  found  the  largest 
Indian  village  yet  seen  in  California.  The  houses  were 
of  spherical  form  thatched  wdth  straw,  and  the  natives 
used  boats  twenty-four  feet  long  made  of  pine  boards 
tied  together  with  cords  and  covered  with  asphaltum, 
capable  of  carrying  each  ten  fishermen.  A  few  old 
blades  of  knives  and  sw^ords  were  seen.  Some  in- 
habitants of  the  channel  islands  came  across  to  gaze 
at  the  strangers.  Previously  the  inhabitants  had 
bartered  seeds,  grass  baskets,  and  shells  for  the  cov- 
eted glass  beads,  but  now  fish  and  carved  bits  of  wood 
were  added  to  the  limited  list  of  commercial  products. 
Thus  more  food  was  offered  than  could  be  eaten.  This 
fine  pueblo,  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  similar  ones 
along  the  channel  coast,  was  called  Asuncion  and  was 
identical  in  site  with  the  modern  San  Buenaventura.* 
Prom  the  middle  of  August  to  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber  the  Spaniards  followed  the  coast  of  the  Santa 
Bdrbara  Channel  westw^ard,  always  in  sight  of  the 
islands,  meeting  a  dense  native  population  settled  in 
many  large  towns  and  uniformly  hospitable.  Passing 
Point  Concepcion,  they  turned  northward  to  the  site 
on  which  San  Luis  Obispo  now  stands.  On  the  1 8th 
of  August  they  passed  a  village  called  Laguna  de  la 
Concepcion  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Santa  B4r- 

'  See  fonnding  of  San  BnenaTeiitara  in  a  later  chapter. 
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bara,  perhaps  on  the  exact  site,  since  the  presidio  was 
founded  later  at  a  place  said  to  have  been  called  San 
Joaauin  de  la  Laguna  by  these  first  explorers.^  A 
few  leagues  farther,  and  in  several  other  places,  there 
were  noticed  large  cemeteries,  those  of  the  men  and 
women  being  distinct  as  the  gentle  savages  explained. 
Over  each  grave  a  painted  pole  was  set  up  bearing 
the  hair  of  the  men,  and  those  of  the  women  being 
adorned  with  coras,  or  grass  baskets.  Large  whale- 
bones were  also  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  burial- 
grounds.  !Many  of  these  graves  have  been  opened 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  the  relics  thus  brought 
to  light  have  created  in  local  circles  quite  a  flutter  of 
archaeological  enthusiasm,  being  popularly  attributed, 
as  is  the  custom  in  such  cases,  to  'prehistoric'  times 
and  to  races  long  since  extinct.  On  the  24th  a  sea- 
gull was  killed  and  the  place  called  San  Luis  by  the 
padres  was  christened  La  Gaviota  by  the  soldiers — 
very  many  localities  along  the  route  being  thus  doubly 
named,  whence  perhaps  the  name  Gaviota  Pass  of 
modern  maps.  Near  Point  Concepcion  the  natives 
displayed  beads  of  European  make,  said  to  have  been 
obtained  from  the  north.  Here  a  lean  and  worn- 
out  mule  was  left  to  recuperate  under  Indian  care. 
Crespi  s  latitudes  for  the  channel  coasts  were  too  high, 
varying  from  34*"  30'  to  34°  51'.  Costans6  s  observa- 
tions placed  Point  Concepcion  in  34°  30',  about  5'  too 
far  north.  After  turning  the  point  the  natives  were 
poorer  and  less  numerous,  but  were  still  friendly. 
On  the  30th  a  large  stream  was  crossed  on  a  sand-bar 
at  its  mouth  which  "  served  as  a  bridge."  This  was 
the  Rio  Santa  Inds,^  called  at  its  discovery  Sant^  Rosa, 
and  on  September  1st  tlie  camp  was  pitched  at  the 
Laguna  de  San  Daniel,  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Santa  Maria.     Next  day  Sergeant  Ortega  was 

•Pnw.  Rec,,  MS.,  ii.  61-2. 

^  Thcro  is  somo  confusion  iu  the  description  of  this  port  of  the  coast,  and 
this  stream  might  as  well  be  the  Santa  ^laria,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
Pnxisima  Mission  was  afterward  built  on  Rio  (le  Santa  Rosa.  PvrUima^  Lib. 
Mision,  MS.,  1;  Prov.  8L  Pap,,  MS.,  vi.  112-13. 
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taken  ill,  ai)d  ten  of  the  men  began  to  complain  of 
sore  feet.  Turning  inland  not  far  from  what  is  now 
Point  San  Luis,  they  crossed  the  hills  by  a  some- 
what winding  course  and  on  the  7th  encamped  in 
the  Canada  de  los  Osos  in  the  vicinity  of  the  later 
San  Luis  Obispo.  Here  the  soldiers  engaged  in  a 
grand  bear-hunt,  in  which  one  of  these  fierce  brutes, 
seen  here  in  groups  of  fourteen  or  sixteen,  according 
to  Portold.  s  diary,  was  killed  after  receiving  nine  bul- 
lets, one  of  the  soldiers  barely  escaping  with  his  life. 
The  names  Los  Osos  and  El  Buchon  applied  at  this 
time  are  still  preserved  in  this  region. 

From  San  Luis,  instead  of  proceeding  north  and 
inland,  which  would  have  been  the  easier  route,  the 
explorers  follow  the  Bear  Canada  down  to  the  sea, 
where  they  note  Estero  Bay  and  Morro  Rock,  and 
whence  they  follow  the  coast  some  ten  leagues  to  a 
point  located  by  Costans6  in  latitude  35°  45',  and 
apparently  not  far  below  Cape  San  Martin.  The 
sierra  of  Santa  Lucfa,  so  named  long  before,  now 
impedes  further  progress,  and  on  September  16th  the 
travellers  turn  to  the  right  and  begin  to  climb  the 
mountain  range,  "con  el  credo  en  la  boca,"  one  league 
per  day  being  counted  good  progress  in  such  a  rough 
country.  From  the  17th  to  the  19th  they  are  on  the 
Hoya,  or  ravine,  de  la  Sierra  de  Santa  Lucfa,  on  the 
head-waters  of  the  Rio  de  San  Antonio  near  where 
the  mission  of  the  same  name  is  afterward  founded. 
On  the  20tli  the  lofty  range  northward  is  ascended, 
and  from  the  highest  ridge,  probably  Santa  Lucfa 
Peak,  the  Spaniards  gaze  upon  a  boundless  sea  of 
mountains,  **  a  sad  spectacle  for  poor  travellers  worn 
out  by  the  fatigues  of  so  long  a  journey,"  sighs  Crespf. 
The  cold  begins  to  be  severe,  and  some  of  the  men 
are  disabled  by  scurvy;  yet  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
with  unfailing  confidence  in  their  great  patron  St 
Joseph,  they  press  bravely  on,  after  remaining  four 
days  in  a  little  mountain  canon  dedicated  by  the  friars 
to  the  Llagas  de  San  Francisco,  the  name  San  Fran- 
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cisco  proper  being  reserved  forthat  saint's  *  famous  port.* 
Wending  their  way  down  the  northern  slope,  perhaps 
by  way  of  the  iVrroyo  Seco,  on  the  26th  they  reach 
a  river  which  they  name  San  Elizario,  or  Santa  Del- 
fina,  believed  by  the  Spaniards  to  be  the  Rio  del  Car- 
melo.  It  is  the  stream,  however,  since  known  as 
Salinas,  and  down  it  PortoU's  company  march  to  the 
sea,  arriving  on  the  30th  at  a  point  near  the  mouth. 
The  natives  are  less  hospitable  in  the  Salinas  Valley 
than  south  of  there. 

As  the  expedition  draws  near  the  sea-shore,  a  point 
of  land  becomes  visible  in  the  south,  which  is  correctly 
judged  to  be  Point  Pinos,  one  of  the  prominent  land- 
marks by  which  Monterey  was  to  be  identified.  It  is 
therefore  detennined  to  stop  here  for  exploration. 
October  1st  the  governor,  engineer,  and  Crespf,  with 
five  soldiers  clinio  a  hill,  "from  tlie  top  of  which," 
writes  the  friar,  "we  saw  the  great  entrance,  and  con- 
jectured that  it  was  the  one  which  Cabrera  Bueno 
Suts  between  Point  Alio  Nuevo  and  Point  Pinos  of 
lonterey."  That  is  to  say,  believing  yet  doubting 
they  looK  out  over  the  bay  and  harbor  of  Monterey 
in  searcli  of  which  they  had  come  so  far,  then  pass  on 
wondering  where  is  Monterey.  Rivera  with  eight  men 
explores  southward,  marching  along  the  very  shore  of 
the  port  they  are  seeking;  then  toward  Point  Pinos 
and  over  to  "a  small  bight  formed  between  the  said 
point  and  another  south  of  it,  with  an  anwo  flowing 
down  from  the  mountains,  well  wooded,  and  a  slough, 
into  which  the  said  stream  discharges,  and  some  little 
lagoons  of  slight  extent;"  but  the  mountains  prevent 
further  progress  southward  along  the  shore.  The 
places  thus  explored  are  Carmelo  bay,  river,  and  point  f 
nevertheless  Rivera  returns  to  camp  saying  that  no 
port  is  to  be  found. 

The  4th  of  October  after  solemn  mass  in  a  brush- 

*  Cypress  Point  is  not  noticed  in  this  exploration;  but  it  is  certain  that  if 
the  bi^'fit  now  visited  were  not  Carmelo  Bay,  that  bay  would  have  been  found 
and  mentioned  later  when  tlie  ntti^nipt  was  made  again  to  find  a  shore  route 
southward. 
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wood  tent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salinas  River,  a  meet- 
ing of  all  the  officers  and  friars  is  held  to  deliberate 
on  what  shall  be  done.  At  this  meeting  the  com- 
mandant briefly  calls  attention  to  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, to  the  seventeen  men  on  the  sick-list  unfit  for 
duty,  to  the  excessive  burden  of  labor  imposed  on 
those  who  are  well  in  sentinel  duty  and  continual 
reconnoissances,  and  to  the  lateness  of  the  season.  In 
view  of  these  circumstances  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
port  of  Monterey  could  not  be  found  where  it  had 
been  supposed  to  lie,*  each  person  present  is  called 
upon  to  express  freely  his  opinion.  The  decision  of 
officers  and  priests  is  unanimous  *'that  the  journey  be 
continued  as  the  only  expedient  remaining,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  by  the  favor  of  Grod  the  desired  port  of 
Monterey  and  in  it  the  San  Jos4  to  supply  our  needs, 
and  that  if  God  should  permit  that  in  the  search  for 
Monterey  we  all  perish,  we  shall  still  have  fulfilled 
our  duty  to  God  and  men  by  working  together  to  the 
death  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise  on 
which  we  have  been  sent."  Their  hope  rests  mainly  in 
the  fact  that  they  had  not  yet  reached  the  latitude  in 
which  Vizcaino  and  Cabrera  Bueno  had  placed  the  port. 

*  *  En  visto  de  lo  dicho  y  de  uo  hallar  el  puerto  do  Monterey  en  la  altm 
que  sc  presiunia. '  Crespi,  Vicufe,  355.  This  use  of  the  word  altura  is  an  error 
of  the  writer,  since  Cabrera  Bucno,  the  authority  on  which  dependence  was 
placed,  gives  the  latitude  of  Monterey  as  37'',  while  Costansd  now  made  it 
36"  30':  but  tlio  explanation  is  tliat  this  was  written  after  subsequent  explor- 
ations further  nortii  which  had  an  influence  on  Crespi's  words.  The  Junt*i 
7«»  (fc  fjiierra  de  la  exjjedichii  de  tierra  que  pasaha  en  snlicUud  del  puerto  U 
Movterey  en  4  de  (Mttdjr*'  df  1709  is  attached  to  the  Porlofdj  Diario,  MS.  In 
his  opening  address  Portold  says  *wliat  should  be  the  Rio  Carmelo  is  only  an 
at-royo;  what  should  be  a  i)ort  is  ouly  a  little  eusfnada;  what  were  great  lakes 
are  kujunillaft;^  and  yet  to  eo  on  and  find  another  Sierra  de  Sta  Lucia  would 
take  time ;  1 1  men  were  sicK,  and  oidy  50  costcdea  of  flour  remained.  Cos* 
taDs6  gave  his  opinion  first:  that  they  were  in  only  30*  42*,  while  Monterey 
was  in  37"*  or  perhaps  more;  they  should  not  fail  to  explore  up  to  37°  30*  so  as 
either  to  find  the  port  or  to  be  sure  of  its  non-existence.  Fages  followed  and 
also  favored  going  on  to  37"  or  a  little  more,  as  the  port  had  certainly  not 
been  passed,  and  they  had  not  yet  reached  its  latitude.  Then  Rivera,  who 
did  not  seem  to  think  Monterey  would  be  found,  since  it  was  not  where  it 
ought  to  be,  but  thought  they  should  establish  themselves  somewhere,  but 
not  where  they  then  were.  Then  PortoU  decided  to  rest  6  da3'S,  go  on  as 
far  as  possible,  and  then  select  the  most  eligible  place  for  a  settlement  if 
Monterey  did  not  appear.  All  agreed  in  writing  to  this  plan,  including 
padres  Gomez  and  Crespi. 
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It  is  and  must  ever  remain  more  or  less  inexpli- 
cable that  the  Spaniards  should  have  failed  at  this 
time  to  identify  Monterey.  All  that  was  known  of 
that  port  had  resulted  from  Vizcaino's  visit,  and 
this  knowledge  was  in  the  hands  of  the  explorers  in 
the  works  of  Venegas  and  Cabrera  Bueno.  The  de- 
scription of  landmarks  was  tolerably  clear/^  and  in 
fact  these  landmarks  had  been  readily  recognized  by 
Portold's  party  at  their  first  arrival  on  the  bay  shore. 
Moreover,  the  advantages  of  the  harbor  had  not  been 
very  greatly  exaggerated,  both  Torquemada,  as  quoted 
by  Venegas,  and  Cabrera  Bueno  having  called  Monte- 
rey simply  afamoso  puerto,  the  former  stating  that  it 
was  protected  from  all  winds,  and  the  latter,  from  all 
except  north-west  winds.  Yet  with  the  harbor  lying 
at  their  feet,  and  with  several  landmarks  so  clearly 
defined  that  Vila  and  Serra  recognized  them  at  once 
from  the  reports  at  San  Diego,  and  penetrated  the 
truth  of  the  matter  in  spite  of  their  companions' 
mystification,  the  Spanish  officers  could  find  nothing 
resembling  the  object  of  their  search,  and  even  were 
tempted  to  account  for  the  port's  disappearance  by 
the  theory  that  since  Vizcaino's  time  it  had  perhaps 
been  filled  up  with  sand!" 

'^See  chapter  iii.,  this  volume. 

"  Crcspl's  remarks,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  given  in  the  preceding 
narrative,  are  as  follows:  'In  view  of  what  has  been  said. .  .and  of  our  not 
finding  in  these  regions  the  port  of  Monterey  so  celebrated  and  so  praiscil  in 
their  time  by  men  of  character,  skilful,  intelligent,  ami  practical  navigr.ton. 
who  came  expressly  to  explore  those  coast  a  by  order  of  the  king. .  .wo  liav». 
to  say  that  it  is  not  found  after  the  most  careful  efforts  made  at  cost  of  murh 
sweat  and  fatigue;  or  it  muHt  be  said  tliat  it  has  l)ccn  filled  up  and  destroy i>(i 
with  time,  though  we  see  no  indications  to  support  this  opinion;  and  therefon^ 
I  suspend  my  opinion  on  this  i)oint,  but  what  1  caji  say  with  assurance  is  that 
with  all  diligence  on  the  part  of  comandante,  ofBcei's,  and  soldiers  no  such 
port  has  l)een  found. .  .At  Tt  Finos  there  is  no  port,  nor  have  we  seen  in 
all  our  journey  a  country  more  desolate  than  this,  or  people  more  rude,  S«. 
hastian  Vizcaino  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. .  .altliough  this  wan  c:isicT 
to  l>o  misrepresented  than  a  ])ort  so  famous  as  was  ^lonterey  in  former  ecn- 
turies.'  Vla/jc,  .S95-0.  In  a  letter  buried  l)eforc  the  final  return  it  is  stiite<! 
that  the  expedition  'sighted  Pt  Pinos  and  the  unaenadas  nortli  and  soutli  of 
it  without  Koeing  any  signs  of  the  jwrtof  Monterey,  and  resolved  to  go  on  in 
search  of  it,'  and  again  on  the  return  'made  an  eflort  to  search  for  tlie  jh*!  t 
of  Monterey  within  the  mountain  range  following  along  tlie  se^i,  in  spite  of 
its  roughnesH,  but  in  vain.'  PaloUy  A'o^.,  i.  31)9-400.  According  to  Palm: 
Villa,  8S,  P.  Crespi  wrote  him  tliat  he  feare<l  the  port  had  been  tilled  up:  and 
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There  are,  however,  several  circumstances  which 
tend  to  lessen  our  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
error  committed,  and  which  are  almost  sufficient  to 
remove  the  difficulty  altogether,  especially  so  far  as 
this  first  visit  on  the  northward  march  is  concerned. 
First,  the  Rio  Carmelo,  seen  but  once  when  swollen 
by  winter  rains,  was  on  the  record  as  a  '*  river  of  good 
water  though  of  little  depth,"  and  in  geographical 
discussions  of  the  past  had  gradually  acquired  great 
importance.  Portold's  party  reaching  the  Salinas,  the 
largest  river  in  this  region,  naturally  supposed  they 
were  on  the  Carmelo.  If  it  were  the  Carmelo,  Pt 
Pinos  should  bear  north  rather  than  south;  if  it  were 
not,  then  not  only  wa^  this  large  river  not  mentioned 
in  the  old  authorities,  but  there  was  no  river  in  the 
region  to  be  identified  with  the  Carmelo,  for  it  never 
occurred  to  the  travellers  to  apply  that  name  to  the 
creek,  now  nearly  dry,  which  flowed  into  the  en- 
senada  to  the  south  of  the  point.  Second,  Cabrera 
Bueno's  description  of  the  bays  north  and  south  of 
Point  Pinos  as  fine  ports,  the  latter  protected  from  all 
winds  and  the  former  from  all  but  those  from  the 
north-west,  was  exaggerated,  perhaps  very  much  so;  yet 
it  was  not  Cabrera's  or  Vizcaino's  exaggerations  that 

SciTa  mentioned  in  one  of  his  letters  the  same  opinion  founded  on  the  great 
sand  dunes  found  where  the  port  ought  to  be.  /e^.,  02.  Fages  says:  *We 
knew  not  if  the  place  whore  wo  were  was  that  of  our  destination;  still  after 
having  carefully  examined  it  and  compared  it  with  the  rehitions  of  the  ancient 
voyagors,  wo  resolved  to  continue  our  march;  for  after  having  taken  thelati- 
tudc,  \\c  found  that  wo  were  only  in  36°  44\  while,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  pilot,  Cabrera  Bucno,  ^lontcrcy  should  be  in  37",  and  so  serious  an 
error  was  not  supposublo  on  the  part  of  a  man  of  well  known  skill.  The  con- 
figuration of  the  coast  did  not  agree  ciUier  with  the  relations  which  served  ns 
as  a  guide.'  Vo».  en  Cal.,  328-9.  Rivera  simply  says:  *We  went  in  the  ex- 
pedition by  laud  to  San  Diego  and  Mtmtcrey,  and  having  failed  to  recogniBe 
the  latter  wo  proceeded  in  search  of  it  till  we  came  to  San  Francisco,  whence 
for  waut  of  provisions  we  returned  and  the  whole  expedition  slept  two  nights 
in  Monterey  itself  and  encami)cd  several  days  on  tho  Rio  Carmelo.'  St.  Pap., 
Mi^.  and  Colon. ^  MS.,  i.  52-3.  According  to  Ortega,  *0n  October  5th  or 
Gth  we  reached  l*t  Pinos,  and  according  to  the  indications  of  Capt.  Vizcaino 
and  the  pUoto  Cabrera  Bueno — and  our  latitude  as  well — wo  should  have 
thought  ourselves  already  at  Monterey;  but  not  finding  the  shelter  and  pro- 
tection ascril>ed  by  them  to  tho  port  caused  us  to  doubt,  since  we  saw  a  bi^ht 
over  twelve  leagues  across  with  no  slielter  except  for  small  craft  at  the  pomt, 
although  the  said  bight  is  lar^e  enough  to  hold  thousands  of  vessels,  bntwith 
little  protection  from  some  wmds.'  Fi-afjmento,  MS.,  52. 
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misled  Portold.  Monterey  had  been  much  talked  and 
written  about  during  the  past  century  and  a  half  in 
connection  with  the  fables  of  Northern  Mystery,  and 
while  its  waters  lay  undisturbed  by  foreign  keel  its 
importance  as  a  harbor  had  been  constantly  growing 
in  the  minds  of  Spanish  officials  and  missionaries.  It 
was  not  the  piloto  s  comparatively  modest  description 
so  much  as  the  grand  popular  ideal  which  supported 
the  expectations  of  the  governor  and  liis  companions, 
and  of  which  the  reality  fell  so  far  short.  Third,  t\\v 
very  different  impressions  of  storm-tossed  mariners 
anchoring  in  the  bay  when  its  shores  were  brightened 
and  refreshed  by  winter  rains,  and  of  travellers  arriv- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  dry  season  from  the  sunny  clime, 
large  villages,  and  hospitable  population  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Fourth,  the  Spaniards  had  no  boats  in  which  to  make 
soundings  and  test  the  anchorage  capacities  of  the 
harbor.  Fifth,  Cabrera's  latitude  was  thirty  minutes 
higher  than  that  resulting  from  Costanso  s  observa- 
tions. 

To  these  considerations  should  be  added  two  other 
theories  respecting  the  failure  to  find  Monterey.  One 
is  that  favored  by  Palou,"  who  like  some  of  his  com- 
panions was  disposed  to  regard  the  concealment  of 
the  port  as  a  miraculous  interposition  of  God  at  the 
intercession  and  in  the  interests  of  St  Francis;  for 
on  starting  from  the  peninsula  after  completing  ar- 
rangements for  the  new  establishments,  Father  Juni- 
pero  had  asked  Galvez — "and  for  Our  Father  San 
Francisco  is  there  to  be  no  mission?"  to  which  tlie 
visitador  had  replied — "if  San  Francisco  wants  a 
mission  let  him  cause  his  port  to  be  found  and  it  will 
be  put  there;"  and  the  saint  did  show  his  port  and  lel't 
St  Charles  to  do  as  much  at  Monterey  later.     The 

'^  *  Lucgo  quo  loi  csta  Doticia  atribul  d  disposicion  diviua  cl  que  no  liallaudo 
la  cxpedicion  el  puerto  do  Monterey  en  cl  parage  (|ue  lo  sefmlaba  d  aniii^uo 
derrotcro,  sii^uicso  hast^i  llegar  nl  Puerto  de  Is.  1*.  S.  Krancisfo. '  \','i/a  df 
Juntprro  >t'rra,  SS.  Gleeson,  ///^^  Cnfh.  i'h.^  ii.  .*»5-S,  aeceptrt  the  vifw  tluit 
it  was  a  niinicle. 
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Other  theory  is  one  that  was  somewhat  prevalent 
among  the  descendants  of  the  first  Spanish  soldiers 
and  settlers  in  later  years,  namely,  that  the  explorers 
had  secret  orders  from  Galvez  not  to  find  Monterey, 
but  to  go  on  to  San  Francisco. ^^  Neither  this  view 
of  the  matter  nor  that  involving  supernatural  agencies 
seems  to  demand  much  comment.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  prove  the  inaccuracy  of  either. 

It  having  been  determined  to  proceed,  Ortega  and 
a  few  men  advance  October  6th  to  make  a  roconnois- 
sance  which  seems  to  favor  former  conclusions,  since 
he  saw  another  river  and  thought  he  saw  another 
wooded  point,  which  might  be  the  veritable  Rio  Car- 
melo  and  Point  Pinos.  Next  day  the  whole  company 
set  out  and  in  twenty-three  days  march  up  the  coast 
to  Point  Angel  Custodio,  since  called  Point  San 
Pedro.  Eleven  men  have  to  be  carried  in  litters," 
and  progress  is  slow.  On  the  8th  the  Pdjaro  River 
is  crossed  and  named  by  the  soldiers  from  a  stuffed 
bird  found  among  the  natives.  A  week  later  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sequel  the  pcdo  Colorado,  or  redwood, 
begins  to  be  seen.  On  the  17th  they  cross  and  name 
the  Rio  de  San  Lorenzo,  at  the  site  of  the  present 
Santa  Cruz;  and  on  the  23d  Point  Alio  Nuevo  is 
passed.  Vegetables  soon  give  out  as  had  meat  long 
ago,  and  rations  are  reduced  to  five  tortillas  of  bran 
and  flour  a  day.  Portold  and  Rivera  are  added  to  the 
sick  list.  On  the  28th  the  rains  begin,  and  the  men 
are  attacked  by  diarrhoea,  which  seems  to  relieve  the 
scurvy.  The  30th  they  reach  a  point  with  detached 
rocks,  or  faralloneSy  located  by  Costansd  in  37**  31', 

"  Vallfjo,  IIu>t.  Cal.,  MS.,  L  39-42;  Alvarado,  HiH,  Cal.,  MS.,  i.  19-20; 
VcUfejo  (</.  J.)t  Bemtn,,  MS.,  66-7.  All  have  heard  from  Icnacio  Vallejo  and 
others  of  his  time  that  PortoU  was  supposed  to  have  passed  Monterey  inten- 
tionally. 

'*  Ortega  describes  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  the  men  more  fully  than 
others.  He  says  16  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs.  Each  night  they  were 
rubbed  with  oil  aud  each  morning  were  fastened  to  the  ^Ji^^i'^'^*  &  aind  of 
woollen  frame,  and  raised  to  the  backs  of  the  mnles.  The  rain  however 
brought  some  relief.  Prodjnunto^  MS. 
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where  tlic  hills  bar  the  passage  along  the  shore.  It  ih 
named  Point  Angel  Custodio  and  Point  Almejas, 
being  that  now  known  as  San  Pedro.  ^* 

It  is  the  last  day  of  October.  After  some  prelimi- 
nary examination  by  an  advance  party,  the  whole  com- 
f)any  climb  the  hill  and  gaze  about  them.  On  their 
eft  is  the  ever  present  sea,  rolling  off  to  the  west  in 
a  dim  eternity  of  waters.  Before  them  is  a  bay,  or 
bight,  lying  between  the  point  on  which  they  stand 
and  one  beyond  extending  into  the  sea  far  to  the  north- 
west. Rising  abruptly  full  before  them,  high  above 
the  ocean,  the  bold  shore  presents  a  dismal  front  in 
its  summer-soiled  robes,  as  yet  undyed  by  the  delicious 
winter  rains,  the  clouded  sun  meanwhile  refusing  its  fre- 

3uent  exhibitions  of  exquisite  colorings  between  the 
eep  blue  waters  and  the  dark,  purple  bluff.  Farther  to 
the  left,  about  west-north-west  from  their  position  and 
apparently  south-west  from  the  distant  point,  is  seen 
a  group  of  six  or  seven  whitish  farallones;  and  finally 
looking  along  the  shore  northward  they  discover  white 
cliffs  and  what  appears  to  be  the  mouth  of  an  inlet 
making  toward  the  north-east.  There  is  no  mistaking 
these  landmarks  so  clearly  laid  down  by  Cabrera  Bu- 
eno.^'  The  travellers  recognize  them  immediately; 
the  distant  point  of  land  must  be  Point  Reyes,  and 
under  it  lies  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  The  saint 
has  indeed  and  unexpectedly  brought  the  missionaries 
within  sight  of  his  port.  Strong  m  this  well  founded 
conviction,  the  pilgrims  descend  the  hill  northward 
and  encamp  near  the  beach  at  the  southern  extremity 

**  Mr  Doyle,  Address  7,  makes  it  Corral  do  Ticrra,  or  Pillar  Point,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Half  Moon  Bay.  I  do  not  know  if  this  was  a  deliber- 
ately formed  opinion;  but  my  reasons  for  identifying  Mussel  Point  with  San 
Pedro  are:  Ist,  the  detached  rooks  or /amltoncs  not  found  in  connection  with 
the  other  points,  see  Col.  StcUe  6Vo/.  Surv,  Map  ofrnjion  adjacent  to  S.  F. ,  1 807 ; 
*Jd,  the  hills  cutting  off  the  shore  passage  as  tlicy  do  not  at  Pillar  Point,  see  Id. ; 
3d,  the  clear  view  of  Drake  liay  and  the  Farallones,  etc. ;  and  4th,  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  put  in  the  number  of  leagues  they  did  going  Kouth  along  the 
('uiiada  they  nmst  have  crossed  at  San  Pedi-o  mther  than  at  Pillar,  osiKJcially, 
if  as  Doyle  suggests,  their  last  camp  was  no  farther  south  than  Searsville 
There  ait),  however,  some  dilficulties. 

'''For  this  author's  full  de8cri]>tiun  of  this  region  sec  chap.  iii.  this  volume. 
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of  the  sheet  of  water  known  to  the  Spaniards  from 
that  time  as  the  Ensenada  de  los  Farallones. 

There  has  been  much  perplexity  in  the  minds  of 
modem  writers  respecting  this  port  of  San  Francisco, 
resulting  from  want  of  familiarity  with  the  original 
records,  and  from  the  later  transfer  of  the  name  to 
another  bay.  These  writers  have  failed  to  clear  away 
tlie  difficulties  that  seemed  to  surround  the  subject. ^^ 
I  have  no  space  to  catalogue  all  the  erroneous  ideas 
that  have  been  entertained;  but  most  authors  seem 
to  have  supposed  that  the  matter  was  as  dark  in  the 
minds  of  the  Spaniards  as  in  their  own,  and  it  has 
been  customary  to  interpret  the  reply  of  Gralvez  to 
Serra  already  quoted  somewhat  like  this:  "If  San 
Francisco  wants  a  mission  let  him  reveal  the  where- 
abouts of  this  port  of  his  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  and  which  we  have  never  been  able  to  find,"  or 
in  other  instances  more  simply,  "let  him  show  a  good 
port  if  he  wants  a  mission."^ 

^'Certain  exceptions  should  be  noted.  My  assistant,  in  the  OteHaind 
Monthly t  made  known  for  the  first  time  to  the  English-reading  jmblio  the 
statements  of  Cabrera  Bucdo  and  Crespf ,  and  in  a  few  brief  notes  put  the  sub- 
ject in  its  true  liglit.  Doyle  in  notes  to  his  reprint  of  Palou  sabsecjuently 
gave  a  correct  version;  and  several  writers  since  have  partially  utilized  the 
information  Uiua  presented. 

^''The  follov^-in^  from  DinnfUe^s  Colon,  IJist.  8.  F,,  xi.  24,  is  a  sample  of 
the  errors  current  in  the  best  class  of  works:  'There  was  a  report  in  Mezioo 
that  such  a  port  existed,  yet  navigators  sent  to  explore  it  had  not  succeeded 
in  fin<ling  it,  and  even  at  Monterey  nobody  beUeveu  in  it.  But  in  1772  Father 
Junipcro,  taking  the  viceroy  at  his  word,  caused  an  overland  expedition  to  set 
uut  for  Moutcrcy  imder  the  command  of  Juan  B.  Ainsa  to  search  for  the  apoo- 
r>'phal  jkort.  They  were  so  successful  as  to  discover  the  present  bay  of  aan 
Francisco. '  Dw  iuclle's  idea  seems  to  bo  that  there  was  a  tradition  of  such  a 
bay  before  Drake's  time;  that  Drake  and  others  after  him  missed  the  bay  on 
account  of  fogs,  etc. ;  and  tliat  the  real  bay  had  thus  come  to  be  regarded  at 
apochr}7)hal.  Randolph  in  his  famous  oration,  IfiUching»*  Mag,,  t.  2G9,  regards 
it  'as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  history  that  others  had  passed  it, 
ancliorcd  near  it,  and  actually  given  its  name  to  adjacent  roadstcaos,  and  so 
described  its  position  that  it  was  immediately  known;  and  yet  that  the  clond 
had  never  been  lifted  which  concealed  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  and  that  it  was  at  last  discovered  by  land.'  Randolph's  error  was  in 
supposing  that  it  was  the  inside  bay  that  'was  inunediately  known,'  rather 
than  the  *  adjacent  roadstead.'  Tuthill,  Hist.  Cat.,  77-9,  says  that  Povioli 
went  on  to  San  Francisco  and  reco&;nized  it  ob  having  been  before  described. 
Possibly  some  Spaniards  had  visited  the  port  and  their  oral  descriptions  mixed 
with  that  of  Drake  gave  rise  to  the  name  and  to  glowing  accounts  which  were 
accredited  to  Monterey !  Thus  all  became  confusion  between  the  two  bays. 
Soma^pthors,  correctly  stating  that  Portold  disoovered  the  bay  of  San  Rran- 
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There  was,  however,  nothing  mysterious  in  the 
matter,  save  as  all  things  in  the  north  were  at  one 
time  or  another  tinged  with  mystery.  The  truth  is 
that  before  1769  San  Francisco  Port  under  Point 
Reyes  had  been  twice  visited  by  Spaniards,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  probable  visit  by  an  Englishman,  while 
Monterey  had  received  only  one  visit;  both  wero 
located  and  described  with  equal  clearness  in  Cabrera 
Bueno's  coast-pilot;  and  consequently,  if  less  talked 
about  San  Francisco  was  quite  as  well  known  to  Gal- 
vez,  Portold,  Crespi,  and  the  rest,  as  was  Monterey. 
The  visitador's  remark  to  Serra  meant  simply,  **if  San 
Francisco  wants  a  mission  let  him  favor  our  enter- 
prise so  that  our  exploration  and  occupation  may  he 
extended  northward  to  include  his  port."  The  ex- 
plorers passed  up  the  coast,  came  within  sight  of  San 
Francisco  Port,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  landmarks  at  first  glance.     The  miracle  in  the 

Eadre's  eyes  was  not  in  the  showing  of  San  Francisco, 
ut  in  the  concealment  of  Monterey.  And  all  this, 
be  it  remembered,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  or 
tradition  of  the  existence  of  any  other  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  of  the  grand  inland  bay  so  near  which  has 
since  made  the  name  famous.  St  Francis  had  indeed 
brought  the  Spaniards  within  sight  of  his  port,  but 
his  mission  was  not  to  be  there;  and  some  years  later, 
when  the  Spaniards  found  they  could  not  go  to  San 
Francisco,  they  decided  that  San  Francisco  must  come 
to  them,  and  accordingly  transferred  the  name  bouth- 
ward  to  the  peninsula  and  bay.     Hence  the  confu- 

ciflco  in  1769,  also  tell  tu  that  he  named  it.  Sec  Gleesoti*a  Hist.  Cath.  Oh.,  ii 
88;  (Japrwi^B  Hist.  Cal,,  122;  Soule^a  Annals  cf  S.  F,,  46,  etc.;  but  the  inner 
bay  was  not  named  for  some  years,  and  the  outer  bay  luul  been  named  long 
before.  That  confusion  still  reigns  in  the  minds  of  the  best  writers  is  shown 
by  the  following  iromHUteWa  llist.  S.  Francvtco,  41:  'The  Spanish  explorers, 
PortoU  aud  Crespi,  did  not  imagine  tliat  they  had  made  a  discoverv.  They 
saw  that  the  harbor  was  difTcrcnt  from  that  of  Monterey,  dcscribecf  by  Viz- 
caino, but  they  imagined  that  it  was  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  mentioned  bv 
their  navigators  as  lying  under  shelter  of  Point  Reyes.  tViar  Juan  Oespi, 
who  may  be  considciied  the  head  of  the  expedition,  not  knowing  thnt  he  had 
made  a  discovery,  did  on  the  7th  of  November  1701)  dincovor  the  site  and 
barbor  of  San  Francisco,  and  he  gave  to  them  the  name  which  they  now  bear.  * 
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sion  alluded  to.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
inner  bay  was  not  named  during  this  trip,  nor  for 
some  years  later;  while  the  outer  bay  had  been  named 
for  more  than  a  half  century. 

A  few  of  the  company  still  venture  to  assert  that 
Monterey  has  not  been  passed,  and  to  remove  all 
doubt  it  is  decided  to  send  the  explorers  forward  to 
Point  Reyes.  Ortega  wets  opt  with  a  small  party  on 
the  flay  following,  taking  provisions  for  a  three  days' 
trip.  Meanwhile  the  rest  remain  in  camp  just  north 
of  Mussel  Point.  But  during  Ortega  s  absence,  the 
2d  of  November,  some  of  the  soldiers,  in  hunting  for 
deer,  climb  the  north-eastern  hills,  and  return  with 
tidings  of  a  new  discovery.  From  the  summit  they 
had  beheld  a  great  inland  sea  stretching  northward 
and  south-eastward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
country  is  well  wooded  they  say,  and  exceedingly 
beautiful.  Thus  European  eyes  first  rest  on  the  waters 
of  San  Francisco  Bay;  but  the  names  of  these  deer- 
hunters  can  never  be  known.  At  camp  they  make 
one  error  on  hearing  the  news,  by  attempting  to  iden- 
tify this  new  *'brazo  de  mar  6  estero"  with  the  '*es- 
tero"  mentioned  by  Cabrera  Bueno  as  entering^  the 
land  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco  under  Point 
Reyes  ;^®  that  is,  at  first  thought  it  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible for  an  inlet  of  so  great  extent  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  early  voyagers;  but  this  erroneous 
idea  does  not  last  long,  or  lead  to  any  results.  It  is 
at  once  foreseen  that  Ortega's  party  will  not  be  able 
to  reach  Point  Reyes,  because  he  has  no  boats  in 
which  to  cross,  and  no  time  to  go  round  the  inlet. 
And  indeed  next  day  Ortega  returns.  As  had  been 
anticipated,  he  had  not  been  able  to  cross  the  inlet 
and  reach  San  Francisco.  To  Ortega,  whose  descend- 
ants still  live  in  CaUfomia,  belongs  the  honor  of  having 

**It  must  be  remembored  that,  to  casual  observers  like  the  hunten  at 
least,  standing  on  the  San  Bruno  hills,  the  connection  of  the  bay  with  the 
ocean  would  seem  to  be  very  much  farther  north  than  the  Golden  Gate,  and 
possibly  far  enough  north  to  reach  the  bay  under  Pt  Reyes. 
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first  explored  the  peninsula  on  which  stands  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  west  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica; probably  also  that  of  having  discovered  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Golden  Gate,  and  possibly  that  of 
being  the  discoverer  of  the  bay,  for  he  may  have 
climbed  the  hills  on  his  way  north  and  have  looked 
down  on  the  'brazo  de  mar/  before  the  deer-hunters 
saw  it.^  Yet  we  have  no  details  of  Ortega's  ex- 
ploration, because  he  comes  back  with  one  idea 
which  has  driven  all  others  from  his  mind,  and  which 
indeed  turns  the  thoughts  of  the  whole  company  into 
a  new  channel.  He  has  understood  the  natives,  of 
whom  he  found  some  on  the  peninsula,  to  say  that 
at  the  head  of  the  'brazo  de  mar'  is  a  harbor,  and  in 
it  a  vessel  at  anchor. 

Visions  of  the  San  JosS  and  of  the  food  and  other 
necessaries  they  can  now  obtain  float  before  them 
sleeping  and  waking.  Some  think  that  after  all  they 
are  indeed  at  Monterey.  Obviously  the  next  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  seek  that  harbor  and  vessel.  Hence 
on  the  4th  of  November  they  break  camp  and  set 
out,  at  first  keeping  along  the  shore,  but  soon  turning 
inland  and  crossing  the  hills  north-eastward,  the 
whole  company  looking  down  from  the  summit  upon 
the  inland  sea,  and  then  descending  into  a  caiiada, 
down  which  they  follow  southward  for  a  time  and 
then  encamp;  the  day's  march  being  only  about  five 
or  six  miles  in  all.  They  have  crossed  the  San  Bruno 
hills  from  just  above  Point  San  Pedro  to  the  head 
of  the  Canada  in  a  course  due  west  from  Milbrae. 
Next  day  they  march  down  the  same  caiiada,  called 
by  them  San  Francisco,  now  San  Andres  and  San 
Raimundo,  for  three  leagues  and  a  half,  having  the 
main  range  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  a  line  of 
low  hills  which  obstruct  their  view  of  the  bay.  They 
encamp  on  a  large  lagoon,  now  Laguna  Grande,  on  San 
Mateo  Creek.    On  the  6th  they  continue  their  march 

*°  It  must  also  be  not-ed  that  nmoug  Fagcs'  YoluiiU'cri)  there  was  a  Serc;eaiit 
Paig  who  may  possibly  bet  entitled  to  all  this  houor,  but  x)rol>ably  not. 
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fnr  iithcr  three  leagues  and  a  half  to  the  end  of  the 
cafiada,  pitching  their  camp  on  a  stream  flowing  into 
the  liay — doubtless  the  San  Francisquito  Creek  in 
the  vicinity  of  Soarsvillo. 

Here  tlie  main  force  remain  four  days,  suffering 
ccmsidcrably  from  hunger,  antl  many  malting  them- 
(^olvos  ill  by  eating  acorns,  while  the  sergeant  and 


eight  of  the  party  are  absent  examining  the  country 
and  searching  for  the  port  and  vessel.  On  the  !Oth 
of  November  the  men  return  and  report  the  country 
Bteriln  and  the  natives  hostile.  There  is  another  lai^e 
'estero'  communicating  with  the  one  in  sight,  but  no 
sign  of  any  port  at  its  end,  which  is  far  away  and 
difficult  to  reach.    There  is  nothing  to  show  how  far 
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'this  reconnoissance  extended  along  the  bay  shore; 
but  the  new  estero  is  evidently  but  the  south-eastern 
extension  of  the  main  bay ;  and  reports  of  the  country 
are  doubtless  colored  by  disappointment  respecting 
the  San  JosS.  A  council  of  oflBcers  and  friars  is 
called  on  the  11th,  and  after  the  solemnities  of  holy 
mass  each  member  gives  his  written  opinion  on  what 
should  be  done.  The  decision  is  unanimous  that  it  is 
useless  to  seek  Monterey  farther  north,  and  that  it  is 
best  to  return  to  Point  Pinos.  Portold  makes  some 
objection,  probably  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  yields  to 
the  views  of  the  others. 

The  same  afternoon  they  set  out  on  their  return, 
and  in  a  march  of  twenty-six  days,  over  the  same 
route  by  which  they  came,  and  without  incidents  that 
require  notice,  they  reach  what  is  really  Carmelo 
Bay.  Here  they  remain  from  November  28th  to 
December  10th,  making  some  additional  explorations, 
but  finding  no  port,  and  in  fact  learning  nothing  new 
save  that  the  mountains  in  the  soutli  belong  to  the 
Sierra  de  Santa  Lucia  and  that  no  passage  along  the 
bhore  is  practicable.  Grass  is  now  abundant  for  the 
animals,  but  the  men  can  get  no  game,  fish,  or  even 
clams.  Some  gulls  are  eaten,  and  a  mule  is  killed 
which  only  the  Catalan  volunteers  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornians  will  eat.  Finally,  after  religious  exercises  on 
the  preceding  day  a  council  is  held  on  the  7th.^  Three 
plans  are  proposed.  Some,  and  among  them  the  gov- 
ernor, favor  dividing  the  force,  part  remaining  at  Point 
Pinos  to  wait  for  a  vessel,  the  rest  returning  to  San 
Diego;  others  think  it  best  for  all  to  remain  till  pro- 
visions are  exhausted,  and  then  depend  on  mule-meat 
for  the  return;  but  the  prevailing  sentiment  and  the 
decision  are  in  favor  of  immediate  return,  since  sup- 
plies are  reduced  t(^  fourteen  small  sacks  of  flour,  while 
the  cold  is  excessive  and  snow  begins  to  cover  the 
hills.     Meanwhile  two  mulatto  arrieros  desert,  and  on 

"The  record  of  this  junta  and  of  the  fonncr  one  of  Nov.  Uth  wei*e  in- 
cluded in  the  original  Portold^  Diario,  MS.»  l)ut  arc*  not  in  the  copy. 
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the  9th  an  iron  band  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
mast  of  some  vessel  is  found  on  the  beach  by  the  natives. 
Before  leaving  Carmelo  Bay  a  large  cross  is  set  up 
on  a  knoll  near  the  beach,  bearing  the  carved  inscrip- 
tion '*Dig  at  the  foot  and  thou  wilt  find  a  writing." 
The  buried  document  is  a  brief  narrative  of  the  expe- 
dition with  a  request  that  the  commander  of  any  ves- 
sel arriving  soon  will  sail  down  the  coast  and  try  to 
communicate  with  the  land  party."  Recrossing  the 
peninsula  they  set  up,  on  the  shore  of  the  very  harbor 
they  could  not  find,  another  cross  wdth  an  inscription 
announcing  their  departure.  Setting  out  on  their 
return  the  11th  they  ascend  the  Salinas  and  retrace, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  their  former  route.  It  is  an 
uneventful  journey,  but  I  catalogue  a  few  details  in  a 
note.^  Below  the  San  Luis  Obispo  region  the  natives 
begin  to  bring  in  an  abundance  of  fish  and  other  food, 
so  that  there  is  no  further  suffering,  and  on  January 
24,  1770,  with  many  curious  conjectures  as  to  the 
condition  in  which  their  friends  will  be  found,  they 
approach  the  palisade  enclosure  at  San  Diego,  and 
announce  their  arrival  bj'^  a  discharge  of  musketry. 
Warm  w^elcome  follows  and  then  comparison  of  notes. 
Neither  party  can  report  much  progress  toward  the 
conquest  of  California. 

^'The  letter  is  dated  Dec.  9th,  and  is  translated  in  Doyl^s  Address, 
'^  December  ICth,  a  lean  mnle  left  in  the  Sierra  de  StaLucia  was  recovered 
fat  and  well  cared  for  by  the  natives.  20th,  to  prevent  theft  provisions 
were  distributed,  40  tortillas  to  each  man  and  a  little  biscuit,  nam,  and 
chocolate  for  each  officer  and  padre.  21st,  a  man  who  had  deserted  at  Point 
Pinos  was  found  among  the  natives  and  excused  himself  by  sayins  that  ho  had 
gone  in  search  of  Monterey  in  tJie  hope  of  honor  and  reward.  Another 
acsci*ter  retume<l  later  to  Sail  Diego.  •24th  and  25th,  the  natives  began  to 
brin;^  in  food.  2Sth,  stuck  fast  in  a  mud- hole  near  San  Luis  Obisix),  and 
unable  to  say  mass  though  it  was  a  day  of  Jiesta.  January  Ist,  a  bear  and 
cubs  killed  fumishini;  material  for  a  feast.  January  3d,  passed  Point  Gon- 
cepciou.  4th,  another  fat  mule  restored  by  the  natives.  Food  now  abundant. 
1 1th,  at  Abumpta,  or  Santa  Barbara.  January  12th  to  loth,  instead  of  going 
up  the  Santa  Clara  River,  they  took  a  more  southern  route.  'Hiev  could  not 
get  through  by  the  iirst  route  tried,  on  which  they  named  the  Ixiunfo  ran- 
cheria,  a  name  that  seems  to  have  survived;  but  they  finally  crossed  by  the 
modem  stage  route  via  Simi.  January  ICth  to  18th,  their  route  throuffh  the 
Los  Angeles  region  was  also  difierent  but  not  very  (dear.  On  the  17ta  they 
crossed  the  Bio  Porciuncula  and  went  to  a  valley  which  they  called  San 
Miguel,  where  San  Gabriel  mission  afterwards  stood;  and  next  day  they 
crossed  the  Rio  Santa  Ana  6  long  leagues  distant. 
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OCCUPATION  OF  MONTEREY- FOUXDING  OF  SAN  CAltLOS.  SAN 

ANTONIO,  AND  SAN  GABRIEL. 

1770-1771. 

Ajtaibs  at  San  DiEtio — A  Disheartened  Goverxok — Califobnia  to  bb 
Abandoned — Rivera's  I'iup  to  the  JSoctu — Prater  Answered — 
Arrival  of  tiik  'San  Antonio' — Disix)V£UY  of  Monterey — In  Camp 
ON  Caiimelo  Day — Founding  or  tue  Presidio  and  Mission  of  San 
CArlos— DRspATCiii-a  Sent  South  by  Land  and  Sea — PortouL  Leaves 
Fagf^s  in  Command  Recei»tion  op  the  News  in  Mexico— Ten  Padrr-^ 
Sent  to  California— Palou's  Memorial— Mission  Work  in  the 
North — Arrival  of  tue  New  Padres — Statio.ns  Assigned — Found- 
ing OF  JSan  Antonio — Transfer  of  San  Carlos  to  Carmelo  Bay — 
Events  at  San  Diego — Desertions — Retirement  of  Parron  and 
Gomez — Establishing  of  San  Gabriel — Outrages  by  Soldiers. 

At  San  Diej^o  during  PortolA's  absence  no  progress 
had  been  made  in  mission  work,  save  perhaps  the  ad- 
dition of  a  palisade  and  a  few  tule  huts  to  the  build- 
ings. The  governors  return  in  January  1770,  from 
his  unsuccessful  tiip  to  Monterey,  had  no  effect  to 
brighten  the  aspect  of  alfairs,  since  he  was  much  dis- 
heartened, and  not  disposed  to  aftbrd  aid  to  the  presi- 
dent in  advancing  the  interests  of  a  mission  that  would 
very  likely  have  to  be  abandoned.  So  nothing  was 
done  beyond  making  a  new  corral  for  the  horses. 
Serra  and  Parron  were  just  recovering  from  the 
scurvy,  and  Vizcaino  was  still  suffering  from  the 
arrow  wound  in  his  hand.^  Portolas  plan  was  to 
make  a  careful  inventory  of  supplies,  reserve  enough 
for  the  march  to  Velicatd,  and  abandon  San  Diego 
when  the  remainder  should  be  exhausted,  which  would 

1  Eight  of  the  volunteers  had  died.  Portold,  Diario,  MS.,  34. 
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be  a  little  after  the  middle  of  April,  the  20th  being 
fixed  as  the  date  of  departure. 

The  fi'iars,  especially  Serra  and  Crespi,  were  greatlj" 
disappointed  at  the  governor's  resolution.  They  were 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  abandoning  an  enterprise  so 
auspiciously  begun,  though  how  they  expected  the 
soldiei's  to  live  does  not  clearly  appear.  PortoU  was 
probably  somewhat  too  much  inclined  to  look  at  the 
dark  side;  while  the  president  perhaps  allowed  his 
missionary  zeal  to  impair  his  judgment.  So  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  personally,  Serra  and  Crespi 
re?5olved  to  staj'  in  the  country  at  all  hazards;  and  for 
the  result  they  could  only  trust  in  providence  to  send 
supplies  before  the  day  set  for  departure.  They  re- 
ceived some  encouragement,  however,  from  Captain 
A'^ila,  who,  judging  from  the  description,  agreed  with 
Serra  that  the  northern  port  where  a  cross  had  been 
left  was  really  Monterey.  Furthermore  it  is  said 
that  A^ila  made  a  secret  promise  to  take  the  priests  on 
board  the  Sctn  Cdrlos,  wait  at  San  Diego  for  another 
vessel,  and  renew  the  northern  coast  enterprise.* 

On  the  11th  of  Februarj'  Rivera  was  despatched 
southward,  with  nineteen  or  twenty  soldiers,  two 
muleteers,  two  natives,  eighty  mules,  and  ten  horses. 
lie  was  accompanied  by  Padre  Vizcaino  whose  lame 
hand  procured  him  leave  of  absence;  and  his  destina- 
tion was  Velicatii,  where  he  was  to  get  the  cattle 
that  had  been  loft  there,  and  such  other  supplies  as 
} night  be  procurable.  He  carried  full  reports  to  secu- 
lar and  Franciscan  authorities  of  all  that  had  thus 
far  befallen  the  expedition,  bearing  also  a  letter  from 
Serra  to  Palou,  in  which  the  writer  bewailed  the 
prospect  of  failure  and  announced  his  intention  to 
remain  to  the  last.  After  some  skirmishes  with  the 
savages,  two  of  whom  had  to  be  killed  to  frighten 
away  the  rest,  Rivera  reached  Velicatd  February 
25th,  at  once  setting  about  his  task  of  gathering  sup- 
plies, in  which  he  was  zealously  seconded  by  Palou; 

'Palou,  Vida,  a>-6. 
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but  some  months  passed  before  he  could  be  ready  to 
march  northward — indeed,  before  he  was  ready  the 
urgent  necessity  had  ceased. 

Meanwhile  at  San  Diego  men  and  officers  were 
waiting,  preparations  were  oeing  made  for  departure, 
friars  w^ere  praying,  and  days  were  passing  one  by 
one,  but  yet  no  vessel  came.  The  only  conversation 
was  of  abandoning  the  northern  coimtry,  and  every 
word  was  an  arrow  to  the  soul  of  the  pious  Junfpero; 
but  he  could  only  pray  unceasingly,  and  trust  to  the 
intercession  of  Saint  J  oseph  the  great  patron  of  the 
expedition.  In  his  honor  a  navena — nine  days'  pubHc 
prayer — was  instituted,  to  culminate  in  a  grand  cere- 
monial entreaty  on  the  saint's  own  day,  March  the 
19th,  the  day  before  the  one  of  final  abandonment. 

Gently  smiled  the  morning  sun  on  that  momentous 
morrow  as  it  rose  above  the  hills  and  warmed  to  hap- 
piness the  myriads  of  creatures  beneath  its  benignant 
rays.  Surpassingly  lovely  the  scene;  the  beautiful 
bay  in  its  fresh  spring  border  hiding  behind  the  hills 
like  a  sportive  girl  from  briny  mother  ocean.  At  an 
early  hour  the  fathers  were  abroad  on  the  heights, 
for  they  could  neither  eat  nor  rest.  The  fulfilment  or 
failure  of  their  hopes  was  now  to  be  determined.  The 
day  wore  slowly  away ;  noon  came,  and  the  hours  of 
the  afternoon,  and  yet  no  sail  appeared.  The  suspense 
was  painful,  for  it  was  more  than  life  to  these  holy 
men,  the  redemption  of  the  bright,  fresh  paradise; 
and  so  all  the  day  they  watched  and  prayed,  watched 
with  strained  eyes,  and  prayed,  not  with  lips  only  but 
with  all  those  soul-lonmn^js  which  omniscience  alone 
can  translate.  Finally,  as  the  sun  dropped  below  the 
horizon  and  all  hope  was  gone,  a  sail  appeared  in  the 
distance  like  a  winged  messenger  from  heaven,  and 
before  twilight  deepened  into  darkness  the  so  ardently 
lon<jed-for  vessel  was  in  the  offin<T.  California  was 
saved,  blessed  be  God!  and  they  might  yet  consum- 
mate their  dearly  cherished  schemes. 
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The  fourth  day  thereafter  the  San  Antonio  anchored 
in  the  ba}',  whence  she  had  sailed  the  previous  July. 
She  had  reached  San  Bias  in  twenty  days,  and  both 
Galvez  and  the  viceroy  gave  immediate  orders  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  supplies.  After  certain  vexatious  but 
unavoidable  delays,  she  had  again  turned  her  prow 
northward  in  December.  Perez  had  orders  to  sail 
for  Monterey  direct,  where  it  was  supposed  PortolA 
w(juld  be  found;  but  fortunately  he  was  obliged  to 
enter  the  Santa  Bdrbaiti  channel  for  water,  and  the 
natives  explained  that  the  land  expedition  had  re- 
turned southward.  Even  then  Perez  in  his  perplexity 
\\  ould  have  gone  to  Monterey  had  not  the  loss  of  an 
anchor  forced  liim  to  turn  about  Just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  abandonment  of  San  Diego.  The  San  An- 
toitio  brought  abundant  supplies,  and  she  also  brought 
instructions  from  Galvez  and  A^iceroy  Croix,  one  or\  7 
both  of  which  facts  drove  from  Portold's  mind  all  I  I 
thought  of  abandoning  the  conquest.  He  made  haste ' 
in  his  preparations  for  a  return  to  Monterey  with 
Serra  and  Crespl,  setting  out  overland  April  17th, 
after  despatching  the  San  Antonio  northward  the  day 
before. 

There  were  left  at  San  Diego,  Vila  with  a  mate  and 
five  sailors  on  the  San  CdrloSy  Sergeant  Ortega  and 
eiglit  soldiers  de  ciiera  as  a  guard,  Parron  and  Gomez 
as  regular  ministers  in  charge  of  the  mission,  and  ten 
Lower  Calilbrnians  as  laborers.  The  San  Cdrlos  had 
orders  to  receive  a  crew  from  the  San  t/o5^  when  that 
most  uncertain  craft  should  arrive,  and  then  proceed 
to  Monterey.  Simultaneously  with  the  departure  of 
the  northern  expedition  two  natives  had  been  sent 
south  with  letters  which  reached  A^elicatd  in  nine 
(lays,  and  Loreto  late  in  May.  All  went  quietly  with 
the  little  company  left  to  struggle  spiritually  with  the 
.southern  gent'didad.  Let  it  be  hoped  that  before  the 
L'lul  of  1770  the  missionaries  succeeded  in  making  a 
few  converts,  as  they  [)robably  did,  but  there  is  no 
jHisitive  record  of  a  single  baptism.     Rivera  with  his 
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nineteen  or  twenty  soldiers,  over  eighty  mules  laden 
with  supplies,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  head  of 
cattle,  having  left  Velicatd,  in  May,*  arrived  in  July. 
About  the  same  time  messengers  came  down  by  land 
announcing  the  successful  occupation  of  Monterey,  and 
the  intention  of  Portold  to  come  down  by  sea  and  take 
the  San  Cdrlos  for  San  Bias.  Vila,  accordingly,  made 
ready  for  departure,  obtaining  a  soldier  and  two  mule- 
teers to  reenforce  his  crew;  but  as  the  San  Antonio 
did  not  appear,  and  his  own  vessel  was  being  injured 
by  her  long  stay,  in  August  the  worthy  captain  shook 
out  his  idle  sails  and  made,  for  San  Bias.  He  died  a 
little  later,  and  his  pioneer  paquehot  had  to  return  to 
California  under  a  new  commander.* 

Let  us  turn  again  toward  the  north  with  the  expe- 
ditions sent  out  by  land  and  sea  to  renew  the  seai'ch 
for  Monterey.  The  San  Antonio  sailed  from  San  Diego 
April  IGth,  having  on  board  besides  Perez  and  crew — 
Miguel  del  Pino  bci  ng  second  officer — Junipero  Serra, 
Miguel  Costans6,  Pedro  Prat,^  and  a  cargo  of  stores 
for  a  new  mission.  Next  day  Portolit  set  out  by  land, 
his  company  consisting  of  Fages  with  twelve  Cata- 
lan volunteers  and  seven  solaados  tie  cuera,  Padre 
Crespi,  two  nmleteers,  and  five  natives.  They  followed 
the  same  route  as  before,  recovered  in  the  Siena  do 
Santa  Lucia  an  Indian  who  had  deserted  on  the  foiincr 
trip,  and  finally  encamped  on  the  U4th  of  May  ncur 
the  spot  where  they  had  left  the  second  cross  Ihc^ 
winter  before  on  the  bay  shore.  They  found  the  cross 
still  standing,  but  curiously  surrounded  and  adorned 
with  arrows,  sticks,  feathers,  fish,  meat,  and  (»lanis 
evidently  deposited  there  by  the  savages  as  offerings 
to  the  stran<i:ers'  fetich.    And  later  when  the  natives 

*  April  1 4th.  uccunling  Uj  Monterty,  E^itntrto  dr  Sotiaun, 

^  On  San  Diego  events  of  1770  sec  Pahn,  Not.,  i.  A2'^  0,  432-9,  4G0-1 ;  Id., 

llda,  SS-MH. 

'"  l\y  cou\]mUitum  Xhv.w.  sliould  also  liavo  Ijocn  on  iMianl  2  nioehnnics,  .'» 

Bervants.  ;j  niuletrers,  junl  0  Lower  Call fwniians;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  those 

ligurt's  arr  mrnrt.  rsjicoially  in  llic  items  of  Indians  and  nndett'ers,  not  a 

viTv  useful  chwa  ot  iicis(ina  on  Uiiinl  a  ship. 
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had  learned  to  make  themselves  understood,  to  speak 
as  best  should  please  their  teachers,  some  strange  tales 
they  told,  how  the  cross  had  been  illuminated  at  night 
and  had  grown  in  stature  till  it  seemed  to  reach  the 
heavens,  moving  the  gentiles  to  propitiate  by  their 
offerings  this  Christian  symbol  that  it  might  do  them 
no  harm.  As  Portold,  Crespl,  and  Fages  walked  along 
the  beach  that  afternoon  returning  from  a  visit  to  the 
cross,  they  looked  out  over  the  jDlacid  bay,  ruffled  only 
by  tlie  movements  of  seals  and  whales,  and  they  said, 
all  being  of  one  accord,  "  This  is  the  port  of  Monterey 
which  w^e  seek,  just  as  Vizcaino  and  Cabrera  Bueno 
describe  it" — and  so  it  was,  the  only  wonder  being  that 
they  had  not  known  it  before.  Soon  for  lack  of  fresh 
water  camp  was  moved  across  to  Carmelo  Bay. 

A  week  later,  on  the  last  day  of  May, .  the  San 
Antonio  liove  in  sight  off  Point  Pinos;  fires  were 
lighted  on  shore  for  her  guidance;  and  she  entered  the 
harbor  hy  Cabrera's  sailing  directions.  She  had  at 
first  been  driven  south  to  latitude  30°,  and  then  north 
to  the  Ensenada  de  los  Farallones,  where  she  might 
have  explored  the  port  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
nowly  discovered  inland  bay  had  not  Perez'  ordei's 
roquii-ed  him  to  steer  direct  for  Monterey.  June  1st 
the  governor,  friar,  and  lieutenant  crossed  over  from 
Carmelo  to  welcome  the  new  arrival,  and  the  order 
was  given  to  transfer  the  camp  back  to  the  port  of 
Monterey,  about  whose  identity  there  was  no  longer 
any  doubt;  for  close  search  along  the  shore  revealed 
the  little  ravine  with  its  pools  of  fresh  water,  the  trees, 
and  even  the  wide-spreading  oak  whose  branches 
touched  the  water  at  high  tide  and  under  which  mass 
had  been  said  by  Ascension  in  1G02,*  all  as  in  olden 
time  except  the  crowds  of  friendly  natives. 

^  '  Hizoso  la  Iglesia  d  la  sombra  dc  una  grande  Encina,  que  con  al^^Onas  de 
8UB  ramas  llcgaba  d  la  Mar,  y  ccrca  de  clla,  en  una  Barranquilla,  d  veinte  paa- 
808,  liavia  unos  pozos  en  que  havia  agua  muy  buena.'  Venegaf^,  Not,  Cal.,  iii. 
101-2,  quoted  from  Torqunruula.  Accordiug  to  Vallejo,  IHhI,  Ca2.,  MS.,  i. 
54.  the  tree  under  wliich  Ascension  said  mass  in  1G02,  and  Serra  in  1770,  is 
still  standing,  being  that  under  which  a  new  cross  was  set  up  on  the  100th 
anniversary  June  3,  1870;  but  as  the  hit  ter  tree  is  at  some  distance  from  the 
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On  the  3d  of  June  all  were  assembled  on  the  beach, 
where  an  enramada,  or  shelter  of  branches,  had  been 
erected  and  a  cross  made  ready  near  the  old  oak. 
Water  was  blessed,  the  bells  were  hung,  and  the^^fa 
began  by  loud  and  oft-repeated  peals.  Then  Father 
Junlpero  donned  his  alb  and  stole,  and  all  on  bended 
knee  chanted  the  venite  creator  spiritus,  after  which 
the  cross  was  planted  and  blessed,  and  the  good  friar 
sprinkled  beach  and  fields  with  holy  water,  thus  "  put- 
ting to  rout  all  infernal  foes."  An  image  of  the  holy 
virgin  presented  by  Archbishop  Lorenzana  of  Mexico 
having  been  set  up  on  the  altar,  mass  was  said  by 
Serra  amidst  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  crack  of 
musketry,  followed  by  a  mlvc  to  the  image  and  a 
te  deum  laudamus,  Tlic  church  ceremonies  ended, 
Portold  proceeded  to  take  formal  possession  in  the 
name  of  Carlos  III.  by  hoisting  and  saluting  the  royal 
flag  of  Spain,  and  going  through  the  usual  forms  of 
pulling  grass,  throwing  stones,  and  recording  all  in 
the  prescribed  acta.  Finally  the  officers  and  friars 
ate  together  under  the  shade  of  trees  near  the  shore, 
while  the  soldiers  and  others  enjoyed  their  feast  a  little 
apart. 

Thus  were  formally  founded  on  June  3,  1770,  the 
mission  and  presidio  of  San  Cdrlos  Borromeo  do 
Monterey.^     The  mission  was  founded  in  the  name  of 

tide -water  the  identity  may  bo  questioned.  David  Spcncc,  un  old  and  well 
known  citizen  of  Monterey,  said  that  Junipcro'a  tree  was  shown  Iiim  iu  ]  S24 
by  Mariano  Estrada,  and  that  it  fell  in  1837  or  18'(8«  tlio  water  havin«r  washcnl 
away  the  earth  from  its  roots.  Spcnce  thou^Iit  there  wao  no  doubt  uf  its 
identity.    Taylor'* a  Discov.  and  FoundviH^  ii.,  No.  114,  ;'>. 

^St  Charles  Borromeo  was  bom  at  Arona  near  Milan,  Italy,  in  1 ')38.  lie 
was  son  of  the  Count  of  Arona,  nephew  of  Pope  I'ius  IV.,  archbishop  of 
Milan,  and  cardinal.  Dying  in  1584,  he  was  canonized  in  KJIO.  A  word  is 
necessary  to  remove  certain  dilliculties  into  wliich  niodcrn  writers  and  m«xlern 
usage  have  fallen  rej}2>ectinjj;  the  name  of  tliLs  mission.  This  name  was 
alwayn  San  Cilrlos;  San  Cdrlos  de  Monterey  was  Kiniply  San  C.'irlos  at  Mi>n- 
terey.  that  ])ort  havin<j;  been  named  long  Ixiforc.  Wlieii  thi»  nii.ssion  wa^ 
moved  to  Cannelo  bay  and  river  it  wa«  naturally  Hpoken  of  as  San  ( !;irh)8  drl 
Cannelo,  or  San  Carhis  at  <  'amielo,  .'i  port  also  named  loii;^  l>efore.  lint  Mrm- 
terey  bi  iug  a  proniinrnt  place  the  mission  continiU'<l  to  be  often  calleil  .*-an 
CiirloMut  ^I«»uterev.  or  San  (Jjirlos  at  Cannelo  near  Monterev,  as  tin-  S;  ani-h 
prep(witi«n  <  V  iiwiy  brst  be  translati-d.  l>nt  a;j^ain  tlie.  full  njvni"  <if  t":-  bay 
and  river  (':i:r.it'M  v,-»s  Nucstni  Seimni  <lel  Monte  (^irnicl<».  or  Xr;*.  :•;•;..  \\A 
C.'.nrun.  j:n<".    luiar  .m  im  \v  s<r.u'e  uf  einfusion  arose,  all  of  wliieh,  liDv.iver, 
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tliO  college  of  San  Fernando :  Saint  Joseph  was  named 
as  patron ;  and  Crespf  was  appointed  as  associate  min- 
ister with  Serra.  A  few  humble  huts  were  at  once 
erected  on  a  site  surveyed  by  Costans6,  a  gunshot 
from  the  beach  and  three  times  as  far  from  the  port, 
on  an  inlet  which  communicated  with  the  bay  at  high 
water.  These  buildings  constituted  both  presidio  and 
mission,  as  at  San  Diego,  being  enclosed  by  a  palisade. 
One  of  the  huts  was  completed  and  blessed  as  a  tem- 
porary church  on  the  1 4th  of  June,  when  a  grand  pro- 
cession took  place;  bells  were  rung,  and  guns  were 
fired;  but  thus  far  no  natives  appeared,  being  fright- 
ened it  is  said  by  the  noise  of  cannon  and  musketry. 

A  soldier  and  a  young  sailor  volunteered  to  carry 
despatches  with  news  of  success  to  San  Diego  and  to 
the  peninsula.  They  started  June  14th,  met  Rivera 
just  below  San  Diego,  were  reenforced  by  five  of  his 
men,  and  finally  carried  their  glad  tidings  to  Gov- 
ernor Armona,  who  had  just  succeeded  Portold,  and 
to  Padre  Palou  at  Todos  Santos,  on  the  2d  of  August. 
Salutes  and  thanksgiving  masses  celebrated  the  occa- 
sion at  Loreto,  Todos  Santos,  and  Santa  Ana,  while 
Armona  despatched  a  vessel  to  carry  the  news  to  the 
main. 

In  accordance  with  previous  orders  from  Gralvez, 
Portold,  as  soon  as  a  beginning  was  fairly  made  at 
Monterey,  turned  the  government  of  the  new  estab- 
lishments over  to  Pages  as  military  commandant,  and 
sailed  away  in  the  San  Antonio  on  the  9th  of  July. 
He  took  with  him  the  engineer  Costans6;  and  Perez 

mav  be  removed  by  bcariDg  in  mind  that  the  miBrion  was  always  San  Cdrlos, 
and  that  other  words  were  used  solely  to  express  its  locality.  Taylor,  in  CaL 
Farmery  April  20,  1800,  gives  the  followinc;  native  names  of  localities  at  Mon- 
terey; site  of  modern  town  Achtesta  or  Achcuta;  beach,  Sukllta;  Fort  hill, 
Ilunnukul;  site  of  post-ofllce,  Shirinta,  About  the  date  of  foundation  on  June 
3d,  there  is  no  possible  error.  Palou,  Serra,  the  mission  books  of  Sim  Carlos, 
and  scores  of  oliicial  reports  in  later  years  confirm  this.  Vallcjo.  Ilisi.  CaL, 
MS.,  i.  66-S,  and  Alvarado,  IImI.  Ca/.,  MS.,  i.  23-4,  are  very  x>ositive  that 
the  mission  was  nut  founded  till  later;  but  these  writers  confound  the  found- 
ing i^V'ith  the  8ubsc<]uent  tnmsfcr.  Sec  ^S".  C'dr/o*,  Lih.  J/imow,  M5>.,  Pror, 
St.  Fap.t  MS.,  i.  101>-10.  Arrh.  ArzobispuulOt  MS.,  v.  pt.  ii.  33. 
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intended  to  touch  at  San  Diego  to  divide  his  crew 
with  the  San  Carlos  if  the  San  Jos6  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared, but,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  able  to  do  so, 
and  arrived  at  San  Bias  the  1st  of  August.  Costans6 
and  Perez  went  to  Mexico  as  bearers  of  the  news, 
arriving  on  the  10th,  at  which  date  the  name  of  the 
former  disappears  from  the  annals  of  California  for 
twenty  years  or  more,  at  the  end  of  which  time  we 
shall  find  him  giving  some  sensible  advice  on  Califor- 
nian  aftairs;  while  of  PortoU  nothing  is  known  after 
his  landing  at  San  Bias,  except  that  he  was  governor 
of  Puebla  in  1779.  He  was  first  in  the  list  of  Cali- 
fornia rulers.  His  term  of  office  may  be  regarded  as 
having  extended  from  April  17G9  to  July  9,  1770, 
and  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  record  both  as  governor 
and  comandante ;  but,  though  there  is  some  confusion 
respecting  his  exact  title,  it  appears  that  that  of 
military  commandant  is  used  with  more  propriety 
than  the  other.® 

Leaving  the  four  friars  under  the  protection  of 
Pages  and  his  nineteen  men  in  the  north  and  of  Rivera 
with  his  twenty -tW'O  men  in  the  south,"  busy  in  ear- 

*Portolii  camo  to  Lower  California  in  170S  as  governor,  the  first  the  penin- 
sula liud  ever  h;ul;  but  when  he  volunteered  to  take  coninmnd  in  person  of 
the  northern  expedition,  it  seems  that  Anuona  was  np}>ointed  to  succeed  him 
in  the  goveniorshij).  1  do  not  know  the  exact  ilatc  of  Armona's  appointment. 
Imt  he  anived  at  I^oreto  in  Juno  1701),  and  went  Iwck  to  tho  mainbnd  two 
weeks  later  without  h.ivin;D:  taken  possession  of  his  nllice.  In  the  mean  time 
Gonzalez  ruled  as  a  kind  of  lieutenant-governor  or  military  commandant  until 
relieved  in  October  1700  by  Toleilo,  who  governed  in  the  same  capacity  until 
Armona,  who  had  failed  to  get  his  resignation  accei)tcd,  returned  in  June 
1770  to  rule  until  November,  Moreno  ruling,  in  much  the  same  capacity 
apparently  as  G<mzalez  and  Toledo,  until  the  amval  of  Gov.  liarri  in  March 
1771.  Now  while  Gonzalez,  Toledo,  and  Moreno  cannot  be  properly  credited 
with  any  authority  in  Upper  California,  their  tcnns  as  inferinos  render  it 
difiicult  to  detine  those  of  tho  proprietary  govemore.  Thus,  though  Portold 
was  in  a  sense  governor  of  the  CalifoiTiias  down  to  June  1770,  since  no  regu- 
lar successor  had  taken  possession  of  the  ollicc,  I  have  named  him  in  my  list 
of  rnlers  of  Alta  California  as  commandant  from  tlio  lirst  settlement  down 
tt)  July  9,  1770.  In  Monfcrrt/y  Kstracto  tie.  KoticiaSy  ho  is  called  comandanto 
en  gefe. 

•  Rivera  and  his  men  were  expected  to  march  to  Monterey  on  their  return 
from  the  peninsula,  but  for  some  unexi)lained  reason,  possibly  dissatisfaction 
at  Fages'  aj)poiutment  to  the  chief  conmiand,  Kivera  remained  at  San  Diogo. 
According  to  Monferei/,  EMr(ir((t  t/r  yoticiasy  Fagen  had  a  force  of  over  30 
men  besides  Rivera's  force,  which  is  an  error. 
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nest  if  not  very  successful  efforts  to  attract  and  convert 
the  gentiles  of  Monterey  and  San  Diego,  let  us  glance 
briefly  at  what  was  being  done  in  Mexico  to  advance 
Spanisb  interests  in  the  far  north.  We  have  seen 
that  the  news  of  success  at  Monterey  had  arrived  by 
land  at  Lorcto  and  by  sea  at  San  Bias  early  in  August. 
Therefore,  the  despatches  sent  by  Portold  from  San 
Bias  readied  Mexico  in  advance  of  the  others  on  tlie 
10th.  The  news  was  received  with  great  manifesta- 
tions of  joy;  the  cathedral  bells  rang  out  their  glad 
l)eals,  those  of  the  churches  respondmg.  A  solemn 
thanksgiving  mass  was  said  at  which  aU  government 
dignitaries  were  present;  and  there  followed  a  grand 
reception  at  which  Galvez  and  Croix  received  con- 
gratulations in  the  royal  name  for  this  last  extension 
<  »f  the  Spanish  domain.  Immediate  and  liberal  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  new  establishments.  So 
favorable  were  the  reports  on  both  countiy  and  inhab- 
itants that  it  was  resolved  at  once  to  forward  all 
needed  aid  and  to  found  five  new  missions  above  San 
Diego.  The  guardian  of  San  Fernando  was  asked  to 
furnish  ten  friars  for  these  missions,  besides  twenty 
more  for  old  and  new  missions  in  the  peninsula.  For- 
tunately a  large  number  of  Franciscans  had  lately 
aiTived  from  opain,  and  after  some  deliberation  and 
discussion  resulting  in  a  determination  to  secularize 
the  Sierra  Gorda  missions,  the  required  missionaries 
were  furnished.^® 

These  arrangements  were  all  made  within  six  days 
after  the  news  arrived,  and  under  the  date  of  August 
16th  the  viceroy  caused  to  be  printed  in  the  govern- 
ment printing-ofl5ce  for  general  circulation  a  rdsumd 
in  pamphlet  form  of  all  that  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  northern  expeditions,  the  present  condition 
of  the  new  presidios  and  missions,  and  of  what  had 

10  The  10  were  Antonio  Patema,  president  en  route,  Antonio  Cruzado, 
Buenaventura  Sitjar,  Domingo  Juncosa,  Frnncisco  Dumetz,  Joe^  Cavalier, 
Angel  Somera,  Luis  Jaume,  ^ligucl  Pieras,  and  Pedro  Benito  Cambon.  They 
were  to  receive  each  a  stipend  of  $'275  a  year,  and  ^100  travelling  ezpepaes. 
EtLch  new  mission  received  $1,000  and  the  necessary  vestments,  incladinga 
specially  line  omcunento,  or  set  of  vestments,  for  Monterey. 
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been  decided  upon  respectnig  aid  for  further  exten- 
sion." The  San  Antonio  was  to  sail  from  San  Bias 
in  October  with  the  ten  friars  and  a  full  cargo  of 
supplies.  The  priests  set  out  from  the  college  in 
that  month,  but  were  obliged  to  wait  at  Tepic  until 
January  20,  1771,  before  the  vessel  could  be  made 
ready  for  sea.^-  The  viceroy  in  his  letter  to  Fages 
states  that  Rivera  is  ordered  to  put  his  men  at 
the  commandant's  disposal,  and  the  captain  of  the 
company  at  Guaymas  has  orders  to  send  twelve  men 
to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  had  died  on  the 
voyage.^®  In  1771  the  only  thing  to  be  noticed  is 
the  memorial  presented  in  December  to  the  viceroy 
by  the  guardian  of  San  Fernando,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Palou.  Twelve  of  the  eighteen  articles  of  this 
document  were  suggestions  for  the  welfare  of  the  new 
establishments,"  some  of  them  founded  on  minor  dis- 
agreements wliich  already  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves between  the  military  and  missionary  authorities. 

At  Monterey  after  Portold's  departure  little  was 
accomphshed  during  the  year  1770.     For  want  of 

^^MorUerei/f  Estracto  de  Noticias  del  Puerto  de  Monterey ,  de  li  MiMon,  y 
Preside  quf  ac  han  ej^tublecido  en  6l  con  la  deiiominacion  de  San  CuHoa,  y  d*fl 
mieeMO  de  ias  dos  Erpedieionea  de  Mar^  y  Tier r a  que  d  este  Jin  se  dcMfmcharon 
en  el  ano  proximo  anterior  de  1769,  Mexico  IG  do  AgoBto  do  1770.  Con 
liocncia  y  ordcn  del  Ex™o  Seflor  Virrcy.  En  la  Im]^)ron&  del  Superior  Govi- 
emo.  FoL,  'A  unnumbered  leaves.  Thia  rare  tract  is  in  ray  collection,  and  it 
is  reprinted  also  in  Palou's  I^'oticiuH,  When  this  notice  was  printed  the 
despatches  from  Loreto  liad  not  yet  arrived. 

^'  Ptdou,  I'ida,  1 13-16,  says  she  sailed  Jan.  2d. 

"Letter  dated  Nov.  12th.  in  Proi\  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  i.  09-71. 

^*  Ist.  That  the  commandants  nt  San  Diego  and  Monterey  l>e  made  to  obey 
more  closely  the  instructions  of  Galvez.  (There  had  been  some  disa^'rcement 
with  the  fnars  in  connection  witli  the  desertion  of  an  arriero.)  2d.  That  some 
ftunilies  of  Christian  natives  be  sent  up  from  ]l:ija  Ciilifomia  to  bi^^yo  as 
laborers.  3d.  That  a  guard  or  presidio  bo  establiHiicd  at  8an  Buenaventura. 
4th.  That  these  natives  be  kindly  treated.  5th.  That  tiio  train  of  mules  Ije 
increased  for  service  from  Sonora  and  the  peninsula.  6th.  That  presidios  and 
missions  be  supplied  for  18  months  by  the  service  of  two  snows.  7th.  Tliat 
San  Francisco  Ih)  explored,  Monterey  being  as  some  say  no  liarbor.  9th.  Tliat 
minion  temporalities  should  be  whollv  under  control  of  the  fiiars,  \%nth  the 
XKJwer  of  removing  servants  and  ofHcials.  14th.  Vessels  for  Monterey  should 
sail  in  February  or  April,  loth.  A  proper  Uinosna,  or  allowance,  should  be 
granted  to  friars  jroing  or  coming.  16th.  San  Diegu,  Monterey,  and  San 
JSnenaveutura  should  liave  the  $1,000  allowed  to  new  missions.  I8tli.  Sol- 
diers sliould  be  supplied  with  rations  so  as  to  l>e  able  to  do  escort  duty.  Palou, 
Not.y  i.  120-3. 
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priests  and  of  soldiers ^^  nothing  was  done  towards 
the  founding  of  San  Buenaventura,  although  the 
necessary  supplies  were  lying  in  readiness  at  San 
Cdrlos.  Meanwhile  Serra  and  Crespl  worked  amonj 
the  Eslenes,  who  under  the  influence  of  gifts  an< 
kindness  were  fast  losing  their  timidity.  A  Baja 
Callforuian  neophyte  who  had  learned  the  native 
dialect  rendered  great  assistance;  preaching  soon 
began;  and  on  December  26th  the  first  baptism  was 
administered.^® 

Tbu  Sa7i  Antonio  anchored  at  Monterey  May  21, 
1771,  having  on  board  the  ten  priests  already  named, 
except  that  Gomez  from  San  Diego  was  in  place  of 
Dumetz,  with  all  the  necessary  appurtenances  for  the 
establishing  of  five  new  missions.  The  father  presi- 
dent s  heart  was  filled  with  joy,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  celebrate  the  festival  of  corpus  Christi  on  the  30th 
with  a  community  of  twelve  friars.  The  five  new 
missions  proposed,  in  addition  to  San  Buenaventura, 
were  San  Gabriel,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Antonio, 

^^  Palou,  Vida,  104t-6,  says  it  waa  for  want  of  soldiers,  because  Rivera  did 
not  come  upas  expected;  bnt  he  says  nothing  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
padres  available. 

^^  Alvarado,  I  list.  Cal.j  MS.,  i.  22,  mentions  some  writings  of  the  soldier 
J.  6.  Vald^  to  the  effect  that  the  Baja  Califomians  convened  readily  with 
the  Eslenes,  and  he  is  disposed  to  believe  after  much  inquiry  that  the  language 
was  to  some  extent  understood.  Vallcjo,  IUm.  Cal.^  MS.,  i.  55-6,  names  the 
interpreter  Maximiano,  and  states  that  the  ICalen  chief  lived  near  the  spring 
called  Agua  Zaroa  on  what  was  later  the  rancho  of  Guadalupe  Avila.  Un- 
fortunately the  fin«t  }KX>k  of  baptisms  for  San  Cdrlos  lias  been  lost,  and  the 
exact  number  of  converts  for  the  earlv  years  is  not  known.  The  first  burial 
was  on  the  day  of  founding  June  3d,  when  Alejo  Nino  one  of  the  •b'a.'i  Autonio't 
crew  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  According  to  Palou^  -Vo/.,  i.  451, 
he  was  a  calker;  the  mission  record  makes  him  a  cauf^'.  The  tirst  interment 
in  the  cemetery  waa  that  of  Ignacio  Ramirez,  a  mulatto  slave  from  the  San 
Anionioy  who  had  money  ready  to  purchase  his  freedom.  There  were  four 
more  deaths  during  the  year,  three  of  sailors  and  one  of  a  Baja  Galifomian. 
Hie  iSrst  marriage  did  not  take  place  till  Nov.  16,  1772.  San  Vdrlos,  Lib.  de 
Mision,  MS. ,  84:  Taylor* a  Odcfn  and  Ends,  4.  A  writer  in  the  Rtviata  Cientifiea^ 
i.  328,  tells  us  that  the  mission  of  Curmen  or  Monte  Garmelo  was  founded 
June  3<1  on  the  gulf  of  Carmelo,  but  never  progressed  much.  A  newspaper 
item  extensively  circulated  speaks  of  an  Indian  woman  still  living  in  1860 
who  was  the  mother  of  two  children  when  the  mission  church  was  built. 
Shea,  Cath,  J/m^.,  94,  calls  the  mission  Monte  Garmel.  Tnthill,  HisL  Oal,, 
80-1,  says  that  Portold  retired  by  water  and  Rivera  by  land,  leaving  Jonipero 
with  o  friars  and  Fages  with  30  soldiers. 
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Santa  Clara,  and  San  Francisco.  There  were  sent 
only  missionaries  sufficient  for  five  of  the  six,  and  as 
Parron  and  Gomez,  unfitted  for  duty  by  the  scurvy, 
had  to  be  granted  leave  of  absence,  still  another  mis- 
sion must  wait,  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara  being 
selected  for  that  purpose.  The  president  immediately 
announced  the  distribution  of  priests  to  their  respec- 
tive missions,^'  and  on  the  7th  of  June  the  six  intended 
for  the  south  sailed  in  the  San  Antonio  for  San  Diego, 
Fages  accompanying  them. 

Only  ono  of  the  northern  missions  could  be  founded 
until  Fages  should  bring  or  send  north  some  of  Rive- 
ra's soldiers,  but  Serra  set  out  early  in  July  with  ar 
escort  of  eight  soldiers,  three  sailors,  and  a  few  Indian 
workmen  for  the  Hoya  do  la  Sierra  de  Santa  Lucfa, 
named  by  the  first  land  expedition,  where  he  proposed 
to  establish  the  first  mission  under  Pieras  and  Sitjar 
who  accompanied  him.  His  route  was  probably  up 
the  Salinas  River  and  the  Arroyo  Seco,  and  the  site 
selected  was  an  oak-studded  glen  named  Canada  do  los 
Robles^^  on  a  fine  stream.  Here  the  bells  were  hung 
on  a  tree  and  loudly  tolled,  while  Fray  Junipero 
shouted  like  a  madman:  "Come  gentiles,  come  to  the 
holy  church,  come  and  receive  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ!"  until  Father  Pieras  reminded  the  enthusiast 
that  thci'c  was  not  a  gentile  within  hearing  and  that 
it  would  be  well  to  stop  the  noise  and  go  to  work  ^^ 
Then  a  cross  was  erected,  the  president  said  mass 
under  a  shelter  of  branches,  and  thus  was  founded  on 
July  14,  1771,  the  mission  of  San  Antonio  de  PAdua.^ 

"The  distribution  was  na  follows:  San  Diego,  Luis  Jaume  and  Francisco 
Dumctz;  San  IJuenaventura,  Antonio  Patema  and  Antonio  Cruzado;  San  Lui» 
Obispo,  Domin^^o  Juucosa  and  .ros<5  Ctivallor;  San  Gabriel,  Angel  Somcra  and 
Pedro  lienito  Camlwn;  San  Antonio,  Miguel  Pieras  and  Buenaventura  Sitjar; 
San  Carlos,  Junipero  Serra  ami  Juan  Crespl. 

"The  native  name  of  the  site  was  Texhaya  according  to  Dept.  St.  Pav.t 
Ben.  Mil.y  MS.,  Ixxxi.  40,  or  Sextapay  according  to  Taylor,  note  on  the  ny- 
leaf  of  C?/es/a,  Vocabulario,  MS. 

^*Pafnu,  Tf/a,  122. 

"^^S.  Antonio JJh.  t/f  iVwion.  MS.,  I;  Pror.  »SYPap.,  MS.,  i.  112-15;  Palou, 
Not.y  ii.  24-5,  tells  us  of  an  old  woman  who  applied  for  baptism,  and  whowhei 
a  girl  had  heard  her  father  speak  of  a  padre  dressed  like  these,  who  can  ^  t. 
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Only  one  native  witnessed  the  ceremonies,  but  he  soon 
brought  in  his  companions  in  large  numbers,  who 
brought  pine-nuts  and  seeds,  all  they  had  to  give,  and 
aided  in  the  work  of  building  a  church,  bari'acks,  and 
house  for  the  missionaries,  all  of  which  were  on  a 
huuiblo  scale  and  protected  a«  usual  by  a  palisade. 
The  natives  seemed  more  tractable  than  at  either  San 
Diego  or  Monterey,  and  the  ministers  had  hopes  of  a 
i^^reat  spiritual  conquest,  the  first  baptism  taking  place 
the  i4th  of  Auffust.-^  Leavin<?  the  harvest  to  the 
reapers  and  their  guard  of  six  soldiers,  I  return  with 
Serra  to  Monterey  at  the  end  of  July. 

Soon  after  the  establishing  of  San  Cirlos  Padre 
Junipero  had  determined  to  transfer  the  mission  to 
Carmelo  Valley.  His  avowed  reason  was  lack  of 
water  and  fertile  soil  at  Monterey;  but  it  is  likely 
that  he  also  desired  to  remove  his  little  band  of  neo- 
phytes, and  the  larger  flock  he  hoped  to  gather,  from 
immediate  contact  with  the  presidio  soldiei's,  always 
regarded  by  missionaries  with  more  or  less  dread  as 
necessar}'  evils  tending  to  corrupt  native  innocence. 
The  necessar}-  permission  for  the  transfer  came  up  by 
the  Sf:tn  Antonio  on  her  third  trip,"  and  two  days  after 
her  departure,  before  going  to  found  San  Antonio, 
the  president  crossed  over  to  select  the  new  site. 
There  he  left  three  sailors  and  four  Indians  from  the 
peninsula  at  work  cutting  timber,  and  making  prepa- 
rations under  the  watchful  eyestof  five  soldiei'S  who 
xroYo  charitably  supposed   to  lend  occasional  assist- 

the  country  flying  througli  the  air  ond  preaching  Christian  doctrines.  Gomez, 
Lo  quf  mfM'y  MS.,  53-4,  reconls  the  tradition  that  tlio  ringing  of  the  bells 
fri cjhtcne*!  away  the  natives;  and  that  subscciuently  they  refusctl  to  eat  cheese 
herieving  it  to  W  the  l>rains  of  dead  men.  San  Antonio  de  ]\'idua  w;i3  lx)m 
in  iJBlK)n  in  1195,  died  at  Pddna  in  1231,  and  was  canonized  in  1232.  He  wab 
a  famous  preaclicr.  his  sermons  atVecting  even  the  fibhcs,  and  n  zealous  propa- 
gator of  the  Franciscan  order.  His  day,  as  celebrated  by  the  church,  is  June 
i3th. 

-*  P.  Serra  in  his  I^eprrsentacioti^  ^IS.,  of  May  21,  1773,  sjiys  the  work  of 
building  was  hurried  to  get  ready  for  farming,  and  that  it  was  hindered  by 
Pages  t'iking  away  the  best  soldiers.     Eight  mules  were  left  at  the  missioii. 

^*  Nov.  12,  1770,  Viceroy  Croix  writes  to  Fages  that  San  Cdrlos  mission  is 
to  be  established  on  the  Rio  Carmelo  with  a  sufficient  guard  of  soldiers.  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  US.,  i.  70. 

Hm.  Oil.  Vol.  I.    12 
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ance.  Back  from  San  Antonio  in  August  he  again 
went  over  to  Camielo  to  hasten  the  movements  of 
the  workmen,  who  were  proceeding  very  leisurely; 
but  it  was  several  months  before  the  paUsade  square 
enclosing  wooden  chapel,  dwelling,  storehouse,  guard- 
house, and  corrals  could  be  completed;  and  it  was  the 
end  of  December  when  the  formal  transfer  took  place, 
the  exact  date  being  unknown.  The  two  mimsters 
took  up  their  permanent  residence  in  their  new  home, 
Juncosa  and  Cavalier  assisting  temporarily  both  at 
mission  and  presidio.^ 

Events  at  San  Diego  during  the  year  1771  were  by 
no  means  exciting  or  important.  Beyond  the  baptism 
of  a  very  few  natives,  the  exact  number  being  un- 
known, no  progress  in  mission  work  is  recorded;  but 
Rivera  with  his  force  of  fourteen  men,  in  addition  to 
Ortega's  regular  mission  guard  of  eight,  would  seem 
to  have  jjasscd  the  time  comfortably  so  far  as  work  is 
concerned.  In  April,  when  the  San  Antonio  touched 
at  this  port  with  her  load  of  friars,  the  two  ministers 
were  both  disabled  by  scurvy,  and  Gomez  went  up  to 
Monterey,  while  Dumetz  took  liis  place.  On  July 
14th  the  vessel  returned  with  six  padres  besides 
Gomez,  who  had  leave,  of  absence  and  was  on  his  way 
to  Mexico.  Parron  retired  at  about  the  same  time, 
overland,  to  the  missions  of  the  peninsula.  Captain, 
Perez  sailed  the  21st.^*  Pages  came  down  with  the 
priests,  and  the  intention  was  to  establish  San  Gabriel 
at  once;  but  local  troubles  caused  delay.  The  day 
after  the  vessel's  departure  nine  soldiers  and  a  mule- 
teer deserted.  Padre  Paterna  was  induced  by  Pages 
to  go  with  a  few  soldiers  and  a  pardon  signed  in  blank 
to  bring  them  back.     His  mission  was  successful,  and 

^  Viillejo  and  Alvarado,  as  I  havo  already  uoted,  insist  on  regarding  this 
as  thu  veiitablo  founding  of  the  mission.  Taylor,  in  CaL  Farmer^  Apr.  20, 
1860,  savs  the  tranBfer  was  in  1772  and  that  the  mission  became  known  as 
San  Ciiilos  BoiTuineo  del  Carmclo  do  Monterey. 

'*Serra,  San  JJUyo,  Lib.  de  i/wiow,  MS.,  7,  says  however  that  Parron 
went,  apiMin'Titly  by  land,  to  Baja  California;  and  Palou,  Vida,  129,  says  he 
went  with  a  party  by  land,  of  which  party  nothing  further  is  known. 
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after  having  availed  themselves  of  the  *  church  asylum' 
the  deserters  returned  to  duty.  A^ain,  the  Gth  of 
August,  a  corporal  and  five  soldiers  deserted,  return- 
ing on  the  24th  to  steal  cattle  from  the  mission.  This 
time  Fages  went  out  to  bring  them  in  by  force,  but 
found  them  strongly  fortified  and  resolved  to  die 
rather  than  yield,  and  again,  to  save  life,  persuasion 
was  employed,  and  Dumetz  brought  back  the  fugi- 
tives.^ Respecting  the  real  or  pretended  grievances 
of  the  soldiers  we  know  nothing,  but  it  is  evident 
that  some  misunderstanding  already  existed  between 
Fages  and  the  friars,  and  that  Palou's  record  is  intended 
to  show  the  agency  of  the  latter  in  its  best  light. 
Early  in  the  autumn  there  arrived  from  Guaymas 
twelve  Catalan  volunteers. 

Meanwhile  on  August  6th  Somera  and  Cambon 
with  a  guard  of  ten  soldiers  and  a  supply-train  of 
mules  under  four  muleteers  and  four  soldiers,  who 
were  to  return,  left  San  Diego  to  establish  their  new 
mission,  following  the  old  route  northward.  It  had 
been  the  intention  to  place  the  mission  on  tlie  River 
Santa  Ana,  or  Jesus  de  los  Temblores,  but  as  no  suit- 
able site  was  found  there  the  party  went  farther  and 
chose  a  fertile,  well  wooded  and  watered  spot  near  the 
River  San  Miguel,  so  named  on  the  return  trip  of  the 
first  expedition  three  years  before,*  and  since  known 
as  the  River  San  Grabnel.  At  first  a  large  force  of 
natives  presented  themselves  under  two  chieftains  and 
attempted  by  hostile  demonstrations  to  prevent  the 
purpose  of  the  Spaniards;  but  when  one  of  the  padres 
held  up  a  painting  of  the  virgin,  the  savages  instantly 
threw  down  their  arms  and  their  two  captains  ran  up 
to  lay  their  necklaces  at  the  feet  of  the  beautiful 
queen,  thus  signifying  their  desire  for  peace.*'' 

^In  a  letter  of  Gov.  Barri  to  Fages,  dated  Oct.  2,  1771,  he  adviaes  the 
commandant  not  to  grieve  over  the  des^Hion  of  two  soldiers.  Prov.  8L  Pap., 
MS.,  i.  72. 

^PaJUm,  Not.,  i.  477.  The  same  author  in  his  Vida,  12^-30,  impUai  that 
the  site  selected  was  on  the  Rio  de  los  Temblores. 

>^It  is  only  in  his  Vida,  129-dO,  that  Fklon  teUs  this  story. 
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The  raising  of  the  cross  and  regular  ceremonial 
routine  which  constituted  the  formal  founding  of  San 
Grabriel  Arcdngel^  took  place  on  September  8th, 
and  the  natives  cheerfully  assisted  in  the  work  of 
bringing  timber  and  constructing  the  stockade  enclos- 
ure with  its  tule-roofed  buildings  of  wood,  continuing 
in  the  mean  time  their  offerings  of  pine-nuts  and  acorns 
to  the  ima^e  of  Our  Lady.^  Though  friendly  as 
vet,  tlic  natives  crowded  into  the  camp  in  such  num- 
oers  that  ten  soldiers  were  not  deemed  a  sufficient 
guard;  and  Padre  Somera  went  down  to  San  Diego 
the  1st  of  October,  returning  on  the  9th  with  a  reen- 
forcement  of  two  men.  Next  day  a  crowd  of  natives 
attacked  two  soldiers  who  were  guarding  the  horses. 
The  chief  discharged  an  arrow  at  one  of  the  soldiers, 
who  stopped  it  with  his  shield,  and  killed  the  chief- 
tain with  a  nmsket-ball.  Terrified  by  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  gun  the  savages  fled,  and  the  soldiers, 
cutting  off  the  fallen  warrior's  head,  set  it  on  a  pole 

■ 

'•'The  ^Vi*clmDgt'l  (Jabriol  bua  a  x)Uicu  iu  several  roli^ns.  To  the  Israel- 
ites  ho  wns  tho  niigel  of  dcntb ;  according  to  the  Tnlmuu  ho  was  the  princo  of 
iiroaud  nile<l  Ibc  tbuiultT.  Jlu  8<it  iiixj  to  tbu  t4^ui])lc  of  Jciiisalcui;  appeared 
to  Daniel  ijud  Zacliams;  announced  to  Mary  tho  birtb  of  Christ;  and  dictatod 
tho  Kor:ai  to  Maboinct.  The  bist-uauicd  propliot  ddjicrlbes  him  vciy  fully, 
mcnlioiiiug  among  olbor  things  500  pairaof  wings,  tbu  distancu  from  one  wing 
to  aiu>th(a-  btiiig  r»(>0  years*  j<^urncy.  His  day  in  tbo  church  calendar  la 
March  IStli.  The  iiii3s«ion  was  often  called  San  Gabrird  do  los  Tcmblorcs,  tho 
latter  word  like  (.'arineh)  with  San  Carlos  indicating  bimply  locality.  It  liad 
been  intended  tv»  mean  SanCiabriclon  tlic  Kivcr  Teinbloms,  but  when  anotlicr 
site  was  selected  tiic  name  was  retained  mciming  *8anOabricl  in  tbo  region  of 
Earthquakes;, '  as  '  San  CJabriel  do  San  Miguel '  would  bavo  been  aw  kward.  Seo 
8crra,  in  Pror.  Sf.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  US;  S.  Onhrhi  Lih.  de  Mhioiu  MS.  Tho 
author  of  Ao^*  Anuplt's  J/ist.,  5,  is  in  eiTor  when  lie  Siiys  tliat  tbo  San  Gabriel 
River  was  ealU'd  'JVmblores,  Tlio  mission  was  not  moved  to  its  present  site 
until scvenil  years  bitcr.  Arch.  Santa  JJdrbara,'SiH.,i.  131;  U ml,  Los  Ange.hu 
t  'o.,  liid.y  No.  17.  San  Gabriel  was  the  only  mission  at  tho  founding  of  which 
Serra  had  not  assisted,  and  this  was  Iwcauso  Fages  failed  to  notify  him,  as  he 
had  promised.  Serra^  likjrref^.^  HI  th  Mayoj  MS.,  1 18. 

"According  to  Hugo  Reid,  Lo8  Amjihs  Co.  ///(/., No.  10,  who  derived  his 
information  from  traditions,  the  nativ«  s  were  grea i ly  tcnilicd  at  the  (ii*st  sight 
of  tho  Spaniards;  women  bid;  inen  i)ut  out  the  (ires.    They  thought  tho  8ti*an- 

trcrs  gods  when  they  saw  them  strike  bro  from  a  Hint,  but  seeing  them  kill  a 
>ird,  they  put  tliem  down  as  human  beings  'of  a  nasty  white  color  with  ugly 
blue  eyes;*  and  later,  as  no  violence  was  clone,  they  called  them  chichlnabros^ 
or  'reasonable  beings.*  Women  usid  ]>y  tlie  soldiers  were  ob!i','ed  to  undergo 
a  long  purilication,  and  for  a  long  time  every  child  with  white  blood  in  its 
veins  was  strangled.  Food  given  by  the  white  men  was  buried  in  the  wooda. 
Brown  sugar  was  long  regarded  as  tho  excrement  of  the  new-comers. 
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before  the  presidio  gates.  The  fugitive  assailants 
came  back  after  a  few  days  to  beg  for  their  leader's 
head ;  but  it  was  only  very  gradually  that  they  were 
induced  to  resume  friendly  relations  with  the  friars, 
and  frequent  the  mission  as  before.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  their  sudden  hostility  arose  from  outrages 
by  the  soldiers  on  the  native  w^omen.*^ 

A  few  days  after  this  affair  Fages  arrived  from  San 
Diego  with  two  friars,  sixteen  soldiers,^  and  four 
muleteers  in  charge  of  a  mule  train,  the  force  intended 
for  the  establishing  of  San  Buenaventura.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  hostilities  Fages  decided  to  add 
six  men  to  the  guard  of  San  Gabriel,  and  to  postpone 
for  the  present  the  founding  of  a  new  mission.  Pa- 
terna  and  Cruzado  also  remained  at  San  Gabriel  where 
they  became  the  following  year  the  regular  ministers 
on  the  retirement  of  Somera  and  Cambon  by  reason 
of  ill-health.  Mission  progress  was  extremely  slow, 
the  first  baptism  having  been  that  of  a  child  on 
November  27th,  and  the  whole  number  during  the 
first  two  yeai*s  only  seventy-three.  This  want  of 
prosperity  is  attributed  by  Serra  largely  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  soldiers,  who  refused  to  work,  paid  no 
attention  to  the  orders  of  their  worthless  corporal, 
drove  away  the  natives  by  their  insolence,  and  even 
jmrsued  them  to  their  rancherias,  where  they  lassoed 

'"^"Palou,  Not.,  i.  47S-9,  says  a  soldier  had  outraged  a  woman  in  one  of  the 
rancherias.  The  same  niitlior  in  Vula,  130-2,  tells  us  that  the  woman  was  the 
wife  of  the  slain  cliieftain  and  the  guilty  soldier  the  one  attacked.  Serra  in 
his  Rtprejtentacion,  MS.,  of  May  *21,  177o,  says  that  the  first  grievance  of  the 
natives  was  an  onler  from  Fages  tliat  only  5  or  G  of  them  sliould  be  admitted 
within  the  stockade  at  a  time,  followed  by  a  secret  order  not  to  allow  any 
gentiles  at  all  to  enter.  Serra  says  decidedly  that  if  he  had  been  there  he 
would  have  ordci'ed  the  padres  to  almndon  the  mission;  for  if  they  could  have 
no  intercourse  with  gentiles  for  what  were  they  in  the  country  at  all?  One 
day  the  soldiers  went  out  to  look  for  cattle,  or  more  likely  for  women,  and  the 
chief  captain  was  killed,  his  head  beinsbrought  to  the  mission.  In  Sernb*8 
eyes  nil  misfortunes  were  chargeable  to  Fages. 

'^  Palou,  Xot,^  i.  470,  says  distinctly  that  ho  had  2G  soldiers,  12  volunteers 
who  had  lately  arrived  from  Baja  California  and  14  soldiers  de  cttera;  bat  I 
think  the  last  item  sliould  be  4  instead  of  14,  which  a^pnees  exactly  with  the 
available  force  at  San  Die^.  Otherwise  10  cuera  soldiers  must  have  arrived 
from  the  south  of  which  there  is  no  record,  or  Fages  must  have  brought  10 
with  him  from  Monterey,  which  seems  unlikely.  A  total  of  16  also  allows 
San  Buenaventura  10  men,  the  same  guard  as  that  sent  originally  to  S.  QabrieL 
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women  for  their  lust  and  killed  such  males  as  dared  to 
interfere.*^  Fages,  probably  with  ten  Catalan  volun- 
teers, continued  his  march  to  Monterey  at  the  end  of 
1771.  Rivera  y  Moncada  does  not  appear  at  all  in 
the  annals  of  this  period.  He  probably  remained  but 
a  short  time  at  San  Diego  before  retiring  to  the  penin- 
sula. It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  already  preparing 
the  way  by  correspondence  for  the  removal  of  Fages 
in  his  own  favor.^ 

*"  RepnserUacion  de  SI  de  Mayo  177S,  MS.  Beform  seemB  to  haT6  dated 
from  a  chango  of  corporali,  which  probably  took  place  late  in  1772. 

**  In  May  1771  he  was  at  Santa  Gertnidis.  SL  Pap,  Mis,  and  CoL,  MS.,  i. 
62.  On  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter  see  Palou^  Not.,  L  08-107, 12(>-3» 
424-aO;  Id.,  Vida,  88-134. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  NEW  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1772-1773. 

Events  of  1772 — Seabch  for  the  Pobt  of  San  Frangiboo— CassFf 's  Diabt — 
FiBST  Exploration  of  Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  and  Contra  Costa 
C0UNTIF.S — Fages  Discovers  San  Pablo  Bat»  Carqutnes  Strait,  and 
San  Joaquin  River— Relief  Sent  South — Hard  Times  at  Monterey — 
Living  on  Bear-mkat — Faces  and  S^sra  Qo  South — Founding  of  San 
Luis  Obispo — Events  at  San  Diego — A  Quarrel  between  Commandant 
AND  President— Serra  Goes  to  Mexico — Cession  of  Lowrr  Califor- 
NiAN  Missions  to  Dominicans — New  Padres  for  the  Northern  Estab- 
ushments — Palof's  JorRNEY  to  San  Diego  and  Monterey  in  1773. 

The  year  1772  was  marked  by  an  important  explo- 
ration of  new  territory  in  the  north.  It  added  a  mis- 
sion to  the  four  already  founded,  brought  three  friars 
to  reenforce  Serra's  band  of  workers,  and  saw  arrange- 
ments completed  for  a  larger  reenforeement  through 
the  yielding-up  of  the  peninsular  missions  to  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  Dominican  order.  Yet  it  was  a 
year  of  little  progress  and  of  much  hardship ;  it  was  a 
year  of  tardy  supply- vessels,  of  unfortunate  disagree- 
ments between  the  Franciscans  and  the  military  chief — 
disac[reements  which  carried  the  president  in  person  to 
Mexico  to  plead  for  reforms  before  Viceroy  Bucareli, 
who  had  succeeded  Croix  in  the  preceding  autumn. 

The  San  Antonio  on  her  last  trip  had  brought 
orders  from  the  viceroy  to  Fages,  requiring  him  to 
explore  by  sea  or  land  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and, 
acting  in  accord  with  Serra,  to  establish  a  mission 
there,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  harbor  from  foreign 
aggression.^ 

» Dated  Nov.  12,  1770,  in  Prov.  8L  Pap,,  MS.,  i.  70.  It  was  nceived  by 
Fatfea  at  Monterey  in  May  1771. 
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After  tliu  spring  rains  had  ceased,  the  commandant 
for  the  first  time  was  able  to  obey  the  order  as  to 
exploration,  but  there  were  neither  friars  nor  soldiers 
for  a  mission,  though  the  supphes  were  lying  at  San 
Cdrlos.*  Accordingly  with  Crespl,  twelve  soldiers,  a 
muleteer,  and  an  Indian,  Fages  started  from  Monterey 
on  the  20th  of  March  and  crossed  over  to  the  river 
Santa  Delfina,  now  the  Salinas.  As  the  first  explo- 
ration by  Europeans  of  a  since  important  portion  of 
California,  the  counties  of  Santa  Clara,  AJameda,  and 
Contra  Costa,  this  trip,  fully  described  by  Crespl,* 
deserves  to  be  followed  somewhat  closely. 

The  second  day's  march  brings  the  party  to  the 
San  Benito  stream,  still  "so  called,  near  what  is  now 
HoUister;  and  on  the  22d  they  cross  San  Pascual 
plain  into  San  Bernardino  Valley  and  encamp  a  little 
north  of  the  present  Gilroy.  Thence  they  proceed 
north-westward  and  enter  the  great  plain  of  the 
"  Robles  del  Puerto  de  San  Francisco,"  in  which 
they  have  been  before,  in  November  17G9,  that  is, 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Their  camp  the  24th  is 
near  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  great  "  brazo  de 
mar,"  near  the  mouth  of  what  they  call  Encarnacion 
Arroyo,  now  Pcnitencia  Creek,  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Santa  Clara  and  Alameda  counties.  The 
peninsula  to  their  left  having  been  previously  ex- 
plored, and  the  object  being  to  pass  round  the  great 
inlet  and  reach  San  Francisco  under  Point  Beyes, 
Fa^jes  continues  to  the  rit^fht  alon<x  the  foot-hills  be- 
tween  the  shore  and  Coast  Bange. 

His  camp  on  Wednesday  the  25th  is  beside  a  large 
stream,  called  by  him  San  Salvador  de  Horta,  now 

^Palou,  Viday  134-5,  say 8  that  Serra  proposed  the  exploration  and  Fages 
consented.  This  is  probably  accurate  enough  in  a  certain  sense;  but  the  friars 
had  a  noticca})lc  habit  of  claiming  for  thenusclvos  all  Uie  credit  for  each  move- 
ment, J«nd  omitting  any  mention  of  secular  orders  and  agencies — an  omission 
that  evidently  did  not  always  result  from  forget  fulness. 

^('reajif^  Vitiiio  (jiif  sc  formd  tn  it  rajistro  que  hc  fiizo  del  jmerto  df  A7/*o. 
/*.  San  Frnnriscc,  in  Pttlou^  Xot.y  i.  481-501.  A  brief  rcsunnS  of  the  same 
exploration  is  given  in  Id.^  ii.  40.  Among  modern  writers,  llittell,  //int. 
iSan  J'Vaiidsaiy  has  given  a  brief  and  inaccurate  account  from  Crespi's  diarj'. 
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Alameda  Creek,  at  a  point  near  Vallejo's  Mill.  Next 
(lay  (leer  and  bears  are  plentiful,  and  traces  are  seen 
of  animals  which  the  friar  imagines  to  be  buffiiloes, 
but  which  the  soldiers  pronounce  burros^  or  "jackass 
deer,"  such  as  they  had  seen  in  New  Mexico.  Cross- 
ing five  streams,  two  large  ones,  now  San  Lorenzo 
and  San  Leandro  creeks,  and  two  small  ones,  they 
reach  the  Arroyo  del  Bosque,  on  a  branch  of  the  bay 
which  with  another  similar  branch  forms  a  peninsula, 
bearing  a  grove  of  oaks — the  site  of  the  modem  town 
of  Alameda.  They  are  near  the  shore  of  San  Lean- 
dro Bay,  and  probably  on  Brickyard  Slough.  On 
Friday's  march  they  have  to  climb  a  series  of  low 
hills,  Brooklyn,  or  East  Oakland,  in  order  to  get 
round  "  an  estuary  which,  skirting  the  grove,  extends 
some  four  or  five  leagues  inland  until  it  heads  in  the 
sierra" —  San  Antonio  Creek  and  Merritt  Lake. 
Thence  coming  out  into  a  great  plain,  they  halt 
about  three  leagues  from  the  starting-point,  opposite 
the  "mouth  by  which  the  two  great  estuaries  com- 
municate with  the-  Ensenada  de  los  Farallones" — 
that  is,  they  stop  at  Berkeley  and  look  out  through 
the  Golden  Gate,  noting  three  islands  in  the  bay.* 
Continuing  a  league  the  Spaniards  encamp  on  what  is 
now  Cerrito  Creek,  the  boundary  between  Alameda 
and  Contra  Costa  counties. 

For  the  next  two  days  they  follow  the  general 
course  of  the  bay  coast,  note  "a  round  bay  like  a 
great  lake" — San  Pablo  Bay — large  enough  for  "all 
the  armadas  of  Spain,"  where  they  see  whales  spout- 
ing. They  are  kindly  received  in  what  is  now  Pinole 
Valley,  by  a  rancheria  of  gentiles,  "  bearded  and  of 
very  light  complexion."  They  attempt  to  pass  round 
the  hafila  redonda,  but  are  prevented  by  a  narrow 
estuary,  the  Strait  of  Carquines.  Journeying  aloi^ 
the  treeless  hills  that  form  its  shores,  they  are  hos- 
pitably treated  at  five  large  native  villages,  some  even 

*  One  of  them,  Angel,  was  probably  not  known  to  be  an  island  until  thfl 
party  saw  it  from  a  point  farther  north 
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coming  across  from  the  other  shore  in  rafts,  and 
finally  they  encamp  on  a  stream  near  the  shore,  prob- 
ably the  Arroyo  del  Hambre  near  Martinez."  March 
30th  they  advance  two  leagues  to  a  large  stream — 
Arroyo  de  las  Nueces,  near  Pacheco;  cross  the  fine 
valley  of  Santa  Angela  de  Fulgino  —  Mt  Diablo 
Creek;  pass  two  rancherlas  of  friendly  natives;  and 
enter  a  range  of  low  hills — in  the  vicinity  of  Willow 
Pass.  From  the  summit  they  look  down  on  the  two 
broad  rivers  and  valleys,  since  so  well  known,  with 
the  various  channels,  sloughs,  and  islands  about 
their  junction — all  very  accurately  described  in  the 
diary.  Leaving  the  lulls  they  pass  on  four  or  five 
leagues  across  the  plain  to  a  small  stream  on  which 
they  pitch  their  camp  half  a  mile  from  the  bank  of 
the  great  river,  ''the  largest  that  has  been  discovered 
in  New  Spain,"  which  is  named  Rio  de  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  are  on  the  San  Joaquin,  at  or  near  An- 
tioch.® 

To  carry  out  the  original  purpose  of  ''passing  on  to 
Point  Reyes  to  examine  the  port  of  San  Francisco"  it  is 
now  necessary  to  cross  the  great  rivers,  for  which  they 
have  no  boate,  or  to  "go  round  them"  for  which  they 
lack  men  and  supplies.^  It  is,  accordingly,  determined 
to  return  to  Monterey,  but  by  a  shorter  route  than 
that  along  the  bay  shore.  Recrossing  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month  the  range  of  hills  and  the  Santa  Angela 
Jain,  they  turn  south-eastward  by  a  pleasant  canacla — 
Ian  Ramon  Creek.  During  the  first  and  second  of 
April  they  pass  through  what  are  now  known  as  San 
Ramon  and  Amador  valleys  into  Suiiol  Valley,  which 
they  call  Santa  Coleta;  thence  through  a  pass  to  the 

'Crespl  makes  the  journey  of  the  two  days  15  leagues,  and  leaves  his 
oonrses  Tosue,  implying  that  he  was  trayelling  always  north-west. 

•Hittcll,  in  his  JJistoi^  of  San  Francisco  and  incidentally  of  Calif oimia^ 
p.  45,  tells  us  that  the  Snaniards  on  this  trip  crossed  the  strait  and  tra- 
versed the  brood  hills  anu  valleys  intervening  imtil  they  i-eached  Russian 
River! 

'  Palou,  Viday  134-'),  says  the  exploration  was  not  concluded  on  account  of 
bad  news  from  San  Diego;  but  he  means  that  this  news  prevented  subsetiL^ont 
trips. 
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vicinity  of  Mission  San  Jos^,  and  to  their  former 
route,  encamping  one  league  beyond  the  Encamacion 
Arroyo  where  they  had  been  March  24th,  on  a  stredm 
called  San  Francisco  de  Paula,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mil- 
pitas.  From  the  third  to  the  fourth  they  return  by 
the  former  route  to  Monterey,  whence  Crespl  goes 
over  to  San  Cdrlos  and  delivers  his  diary  to  the  presi- 
dent. 

Then  Padre  Junlpero,  "seeing  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  found  at  once  the  mission  of  our  seraphic 
father  San  Francisco  in  his  own  port,  since,  as  that 
port  according  to  Cabrera  Bueno  was  near  Point 
Beyes,  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  it  by  water,  passing 
from  Point  Almejas  to  Point  Beyes  across  the  Ense- 
nada  dc  los  FaraUones;  or  if  by  land,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  new  exploration  by  ascending  the  great 
rivers  in  search  of  a  ford ;  and  since  as  it  is  not  known 
if  they  extend  far  inland,  or  where  they  rise,  a  new 
expedition  was  necessary;  therefore,  his  reverence 
determined  in  view  of  what  had  been  discovered  in 
this  exploration  to  report  to  the  viceroy"  and  await 
his  instructions. 

During  the  commander's  absence  Serrahad  received 
letters  from  San  Diego  and  San  Gabriel  announcing 

Seat  want  of  supplies,  the  departure  of  Cambon  am 
umetz,  and  the  illness  of  Somera.  He  therefore 
despatched  Crespl  south,  and  with  him  Fages  sent  an 
escort  and  some  flour;  but  food  was  soon  exhausted 
at  Monterey  and  San  Antonio,  and,  except  for  a  very 
small  quantity  of  vegetables  and  milk,  the  Spaniards 
were  almost  wholly  dependent  for  sustenance  on  the 
natives.®  Late  in  May,  when  the  last  extremity  was 
reached,  and  there  was  yet  no  news  of  the  vessels, 
Fages  with  thirteen  men  spent  some  three  months 
hunting  bears  in  the  Canada  de  los  Osos,  thus  supply- 
ing presidio  and  mission  with  meat  until  succor  came. 

*  Oct.  14,  1772,  the  viceroy  acknowledges  receipt  of  Fages*  letter  of  JaiM 
26th,  complaining  of  scarcity  of  food.  Prov,  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  i.  75. 
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At  last  the  two  transports  arrived  on  the  coast;  but 
by  reason  of  adverse  winds  they  could  not  reach  Mon- 
teifey  and  therefore  returned  to  San  Diego.®  Fages 
and  Serra  now  started  for  the  south  late  in  August  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  supplies 
to  San  Cdrlos  and  San  Antonio.  Padre  Cavalier 
went  also,  Juncosa  and  Pieras  being  left  on  duty  at 
Monterey,  until  October  or  November,  when  Crespl 
and  Dumctz  returned  overland.  The  San  Antonio 
also  came  up  with  supplies,  but  there  is  no  record  of 
subsequent  events  in  the  north  for  nearly  a  year. 

Vessels  arriving  promising  relief  from  pressing 
needs,  the  president  resolves  on  his  way  south  to 
establish  one  of  the  new  missions  in  the  Canada  de 
los  Osos.  He  therefore  takes  with  him  Padre  Ca- 
valier, the  mission  guard,  and  the  required  vestments 
and  utensils.  A  site,  called  by  the  natives  Tixlini, 
being  selected,  half  a  league  from  the  famous  cailada 
but  within  sight  of  it,  on  the  1st  of  September  Juni- 
pero  raises  the  Christian  symbol,  says  mass,  and  thus 
ushers  in  the  mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo  de  Tolosa.^® 
Cavalier  is  left  to  labor  alone  at  first,  with  five  sol- 
diers, and  two  Indians  to  work  on  the  buildings.  The 
natives  are,  however,  well  disposed,  retiiining  as  they 
do  a  <i:rateful  remembrance  of  Faws'  recent  services 
in  ridding  their  country  of  troublesome  bears.  They 
are  willing  to  work,  ofter  their  children  for  baptism, 
and  even  help  with  their  seeds  to  eke  out  the  friar's 

•Letter  of  Serra  to Palou  from  Monterey,  Aug.  18th, in  PaloUy  Vida^  136-9. 

^"  Suint  Louis,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  son  of  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  was  bom  in 
1*275,  l>ecamc  a  Franciscan  in  1294,  died  in  1*208,  and  was  canonized  in  1317. 
His  day  is  August  llHh.  San.  Lvis  OhUpv^  Lib.  ifc  Mishny  MS.  l-ages  calla 
the  mission  San  Luis  Obispo  de  los  Ticlios.  J*rui\  Sf.  Pu/i.y  MS.,  i.  80.  Ac- 
cording to  Arch.  ObhjKidOy  MS.,  83,  the  niif^sion  hail  at  l^•^^t  only  <)0  lbs.  of 
flour  and  3  almudes  of  wheat,  so  that  life  had  to  be  sustained  by  seeds  ob- 
tained from  tlie  natives.  Dec.  2,  1772,  the  viceroy  writes  t*)  Fages  approving 
the  founding  of  tlie  mission  in  a  spot  where  there  is  much  good  land  ana 
jdtnty  of  game.  Prov.  «S7.  Pa/i.,  MS,  i.  70.  Serra,  in  *S'a«  J)ie'jOf  Lib.  d*^ 
MifioUy  MS.,  strangely  cn\h  the  mission  which  he  founded  at  this  time  San 
Luis  Key.  The  tniditional  old  LidLan  wodkui  who  aided  in  building  tli«  mis- 
sion church  is  not  wanting  at  San  Luis.  According  to  newBpa]>er  items  she 
was  named  Lilihi  and  died  Aug.  1,  1874. 
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scanty  supply  of  food.  Additional  soldiers  and  pro- 
visions arc  to  be  left  on  the  return  of  the  train  from 
San  Diego,  and  the  associate  minister  Juncosa  is  to 
come  down  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  day  after 
founding  the  mission  Serra  and  Fages  continue  their 
journey."  It  is  the  president  s  first  trip  overland  and 
he  is  delighted  with  all  he  beholds,  with  the  pros- 
pects at  San  Luis,  with  the  natives  of  the  channel 
coast,"  and  with  progress  at  San  Gabriel,  Avheru  he 
spends  September  11th  and  12th,  and  whence  Father 
Paterna  goes  down  to  San  Diego  to  return  with  the 
supply- train. 

Of  events  at  San  Diego  and  San  Grabriel,  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  Fages  and  Serra  the  IGth  of  Septem- 
ber, we  know  nothing  save  the  illness  of  Somera, 
Cambon,  and  Dumetz,  the  departure  of  the  last  two 
for  the  peninsula,  the  coming  of  Crespi  from  the  north 
in  ^lay,  the  return  of  Dumetz  accompanied  by  Tomas 
de  la  Pena  sent  up  by  Palou  to  take  Cambon  s  place, 
and  the  arrival  oi  the  San  Carlos  and  San  Antonio  in 
August. 

As  soon  as  the  San  Cdrlos  can  be  unloaded  the 
mule  train  is  made  ready  and  despatched  for  the  north 
September  27th,  in  charge  of  Crespi  and  Dumetz,  who 
go  to  relieve  Pieras  and  Juncosa  at  San  Cdrlos.  The 
Sf.ni  Antonio  is  to  take  her  cargo  to  Monterey,  and 
j)robably  does  so,  though  we  have  no  further  notice 
of  her  movements  dimng  this  trip.^^ 

Serra  now  wishes  to  proceed  with  the  founding  of 

"  Serra  hod  ^reat  hopes,  but  says  he,  *  let  us  leave  time  to  tell  the  story  in 
the  progress  winch  I  hope  Cliristianity  will  make  amon^  them  in  spite  of  the 
Elncmy  who  already  began  to  lash  his  tail  {metfr  la  cola)  by  means  of  a  bad 
soldier,  wiio  soon  after  arrival  they  caught  in  actual  sin  with  an  Indian 
woman,  a  thin;;  which  greatly  grieved  the  poor  padre.'  Serra,  Repres.  SI  de 
Mayoy  MS.,  117. 

^^  Yet  in  his  report  to  the  viceroy  of  April  22,  1773,  he  refers  to  a  disturb- 
ance here  between  the  soldiers  and  Indians,  in  which  one  of  the  latter  wm 
killed  and  another  severely  wounded.  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  101. 

''  Dec.  2,  1772,  the  viceroy  writes  to  Fages  reprimanding  him  for  allowing 
the  vessel  to  continue  her  voyage  up  to  Monterey  at  this  season.  He  shoidd 
have  unloaded  her  and  forwarded  her  cargo  by  land.  Prov.  «V^  Pop.,  MS.,  L 
77-8. 
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San  Buenaventura  on  the  Santa  Bdrbara  Channel,  as 
originally  planned  by  Jos6  de  Galvez  five  years  before. 
He  had  visited  its  proposed  site  at  Asuncion  on  his 
late  trip,  and  has  formed  some  sanguine  expectations 
as  to  its  future.  His  enthusiasm  on  this  occasion,  as 
on  several  others,  seems  to  impair  his  judgment  and 
causes  him  to  forget  that,  with  the  present  military 
force,  it  is  impossiole  to  furnish  a  suitable  guard  for  a 
new  mission,  especially  for  one  so  far  from  the  others 
and  in  so  populous  a  region.  I  suppose  that  Fages 
very  properly  refused  to  furnish  a  guard  until  more 
Boldiers  should  be  sent  to  California.^*  At  any  rate  a 
bitter  quarrel  ensued  between  the  two,  respecting  the 
merits  of  which  few  details  are  known,  but  in  the 
course  of  which  the  hot-headed  Fages,  in  the  right  at 
first,  may  very  likely  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
moderation  and  good  taste;  while  the  president, 
though  manifestly  unjust  in  his  prejudice  against  the 
commandant,  was  perhaps  more  politic  and  self-con- 
tained in  his  words  and  acts  at  the  time,  and  has, 
moreover,  the  advantage  of  having  left  his  side  of  the 
question  more  fully  recorded  than  that  of  his  antago- 
nist." 

'^Palou,  VicUif  140,  says  that  Serra  'consulted  with  comandante  Fages 
aboat  an  escort  and  other  assistance  necessary  for  the  founding,  but  he  found 
the  door  closed,  and  that  he  (Fages)  went  on  giving  such  directions  that  if 
they  sliould  1x)  carried  into  ellect,  far  from  being  able  to  found  (the  mission) 
they  threatened  the  risk  of  losing  what  it  had  cost  so  much  work  to  accom- 
plish. To  prevent  such  a  result,  from  whicli  serious  misfortunes  might  issue, 
the  veiieruble  padre  used  all  the  means  suggested  by  hia  great  prudence  and 
well  known  skill;  but  in  noway  was  he  al>Te  to  accomplish  his  purpose.*  The 
same  author  iu  Noticiaay  i.  509-10,  says:  *They  spoke  of  tlie  numoer  of  soldiers 
who  were  to  remain,  and  of  the  manner  iu  which  the  misdiun  was  to  be  mum- 
a^ed,  because  he  (Fages)  Imd  already  meddled  in  the  government  of  the  mis- 
sions, already  pretending  tliat  all  belonged  to  him  and  not  to  the  padres;  so 
that  the  missions,  instead  of  progressing,  retrograded,  and  if  tlie  tiling  went 
on  the  reduction  might  be  rendered  impossible. 

^Palou  had  alluded,  in  his  Memorial  of  December  177'2,  to  misunderstand- 
ings between  tlie  military  and  missionary  authorities.  March  18,  1772,  the 
viceroy  in  a  letter  to  Fages.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  74-5,  urges  him  to  main- 
tain harmony,  to  listen  to  all  complaints,  to  aid  the  padres  with  guards  and 
supplies,  to  treat  converts  well,  and  to  promote  the  mission  work  iu  every 
possible  way.  October  2d,  Serra  says  to  rages  that  the  padres  are  unwilling 
to  take  charge  of  the  troops*  provisions,  fearing  quarrels,  but  will  do  it  tem- 
porarily if  military  supplies  be  delivered  in  separate  packages.  Arch.  Arzo' 
oinpadiK  MS.,  i.  3.  October  8th,  Fages  transcribes  to  Serra  a  communication 
from  the  viceroy,  dated  November  3,  1771,  on  the  duty  of  president  and 
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The  charges  of  the  president  against  Fages  were 
embodied  in  his  Representacion  of  the  following  year. 
According  to  this  document  his  offences  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Bad  treatment  of  and  haughty  manners  toward 
his  men,  causing  them  to  hate  him,  as  Serra  had 
learned  by  long  experience;  incompetence  to  com- 
mand the  cuera  soldiers,  since  he  belonged  himself  to 
another  branch  of  the  service;  refusal  to  transfer  sol- 
diers for  bad  conduct  at  the  padres'  request;  meddling 
with  mission  management  and  the  punishment  of  neo- 
phytes as  he  had  no  right  to  do  except  for  delitos  de 
sangre,  or  grave  oflTences;  refusal  to  allow  the  padre 
a  soldier  to  serve  as  majordomo,  the  soldier  being 
transferred  as  soon  as  he  became  attached  to  a  padre, 
on  the  plea  that  such  attachment  was  subversive  of 
the  military  authority ;  irregular  and  delayed  delivery 
of  letters  and  property  directed  to  the  padres,  accord- 
ing to  his  whim,  thus  preventing  the  distribution  of 
small  gifts  to  the  Indians;  insolence  and  constant 
efforts  to  annoy  the  friars,  who  were  at  his  mercy; 
delaying  mission  work  by  retaining  at  the  presidio 
the  only  blacksmith;  opening  the  friars'  letters,  and 
neglect  to  inform  them  in  time  when  mails  were  to 
start;  taking  away  the  mission  mules  for  the  use  of 
the  soldiers;  and  the  retention  under  charge  of  the 
presidio  of  cattle  intended  for  new  missions."  Some 
of  these  charges  were  doubtless  unfounded,  or  at  least 
exaggerated. 

It  was  partly  on  account  of  this  difficulty  with 
Fages  that  Serra  determined  to  go  in  person  to  Mex- 
ico, but  there  were  other  motives  that  made  such  a 
trip  desirable.  The  mission  work  in  California  had 
now  been  fairly  begun,  and  from  the  actual  working 
of  the  system  the  need  of  some  changes  had  become 

padres  to  set  a  good  example  by  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  commandant. 
Id.  October  12tb,  Serra  assures  Fages  that  neither  he  nor  his  subordinates 
ever  have  failed  or  ever  will  fail  in  respect  to  the  commandant's  orders,  /d.,  4. 
^*  Serra,  Bepresentacion  de  IS  de  marzo  1773,  in  Palou,  Not,,  i  51S-34, 
passim.  He  hints  that  he  could  say  much  worse  things  about  his  foe  if  it 
were  necessary.  There  is  also  much  against  Fagee  in  Serra,  Bepres.,  de  21 
de  Mayo  1778,  MS. 
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apparent,  changes  which  the  president  could  advocate 
more  effectually  in  person  than  by  correspondence; 
and  what  made  a  visit  to  Mexico  the  more  imperative 
in  the  padre's  opinion  was  the  news  that  a  new  vice- 
roy, presumably  ignorant  of  northern  affairs,  had  come 
to  New  Spain  the  preceding  autumn  to  succeed  Croix, 
and  that  Galvez,  California's  best  friend,  had  also 

fone  to  Spain.     Only  the  most  active  efforts  could 
eep  up  the  old  enthusiasm ;  and  at  least  it  was  well 
to  learn  of  what  stuff  Bucareli  was  made. 

Sorra  accordingly  sailed  on  the  San  Cdrlos  the  19th 
or  20th  of  October,  taking  with  him  a  neophyte  from 
Monterey  who  afterward  received  the  rite  of  confir- 
mation at  the  hand  of  Archbishop  Lorenzana.  Of  the 
president's  doings  in  Mexico  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  in  the  next  chapter."  Shortly  before  the  ves- 
sel sailed,  Padre  Somera  had  started  for  the  penin- 
sula;'® a  little  later  Pages  set  out  overland  for  Mon- 
terey ;  and  in  November  the  friars  Juan  Piguer  and 
Ramon  Usson  arrived  from  the  south,  sent  up  by 
Palou  at  Serra's  request  for  the  proposed  mission  of 
San  Buenaventura. 

At  a  consultation  between  the  Dominican  vicar 
general  and  Rafael  Verger  the  guardian  of  San  Per- 
nando  College,  an  agreement  was  formed  April  7, 
1772,  by  which  all  the  missions  of  the  peninsula  were 
given  up  by  tlie  Pranciscan  to  the  Dominican  order. 
The  long  series  of  negotiations  and  intrigues  which 
led  to  this  result  has  been  presented  elsewhere  in  con- 
nection with  the  annals  of  the  ]Hniiusula,^"^  and  need 
not  l)e  repeated  here.  The  Domini(»ans  had  worked 
hard  for  a  division  of  the  missions,  which  the  Pran- 

"Ho  arrived  at  San  Bliis  Nov.  4th,  was  at  Topic  Nov.  lOtli,  had  very 
sevcro  and  dangerous  attacks  of  illness  at  (iuadalajara  and  Quor(*'  ro,  and 
finally  arrived  in  Mexico  in  February  1773.  Serra,  in  liatidini,  Ooc.  Hist.  Cal., 
MS..  1,  says  he  went  to  Mexico  to  plojul  for  the  extcntiion  of  mi^oions,  etc. 
Fages  in  letter  of  I'ec.  22,  1772,  alllnns  thnt  the  ]>adro  left  for  Mexico  *on 
mission  business.'  Prov.  St.  /'«;>.,  MS.,  i.  80-7. 

"  Possibly  several  months  before,  since  he  sailed  from  Loreto  for  San  Bias 
on  Oct.  19th. 

*•  Sec  I/ist.  North  Mexican  Staten^  this  series. 
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ciscans  had  strenuously  resisted.  At  first  the  new 
establishments  of  the  north  were  hardly  taken  into 
the  account  by  either  party;  but  as  the  struggle  con- 
tinued, additional  knowledge  of  the  new  country  was 
constantly  accumulating;  and  finally,  when  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  prevent  a  division,  so  flattering  were 
the  reports  from  Alta  California  that  the  peninsula 
was  regarded  as  hardly  worth  the  keeping,  and  was 

ffladly  relinquished  by  the  guardian  of  the  mother  col- 
ege.  The  followers  of  Saint  Dominic  were  pleased, 
for  they  obtained  more  than  they  had  ever  asked  for. 
So  far  as  is  shown  by  the  records  Palou  and  Serra 
knew  nothing  of  the  cession  until  it  was  consummated, 
the  latter  first  learning  of  it  from  retiring  Franciscans 
whom  he  met  at  Topic ;  yet  it  is  difficult  of  belief  that 
the  guardian  did  not  act  on  the  direct  advice  of  the 
two  presidents,  or  that  Padre  Junlpero  did  not  know 
what  was  brewing  when  he  left  San  Diego.  However 
that  may  have  been,  all  three  were  satisfied  with  their 
bargfain,  as  they  had  every  reason  to  be.  Later  the 
divrsion  would  have  been  Jn  a  very  different  bask 

In  August  Palou  received  information  of  the  agree- 
ment at  Loreto.  His  acts  in  the  final  delivery  of  the 
missions  have  been  noticed  elsewhere.  The  guardian's 
instructions  required  four  friars  to  be  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  north,  while  the  rest  were  to  return  to  their 
college.  But  in  the  mean  time  two,  Cambon  and 
Somera,  had  returned  ill,  two  others  had  asked  leave 
of  absence,  one  was  needed  for  the  Monterey  presidio,^ 
and  one  or  two  extra  helpers  would  be  convenient  for 
emergencies.  Besides,  it  seemed  much  better  to  send 
the  friars  up  to  San  Diego,  whence,  if  not  needed,  they 
could  return  by  sea  to  San  Bias,  than  to  send  them 
back  to  the  college  to  undertake,  if  needed  in  the 
north,  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage.  He  wrote  forth- 
with to  Guardian  Verger  on  the  subject,  and  also  to 
Serra,  sending  two  of  the  padres,  Usson  and  Figuer^ 
up  to  San  Diego  with  the  letter,  in  September. 
Patema,  acting  president  in  Serra's  absence,  wrote 

Bmt.  Gal.,  Vol.  I.    13 
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back  that  ten  friars  would  not  be  too  many;  Serra 
wrote  from  Tepic,  November  10th,  that  at  least  eight 
or  ten  should  be  sent  to  California  if  it  could  be  done 
without  disobeying  very  positive  orders  of  the  guar- 
dian, and  that  he  hoped  to  see  Palou  himself  among 
the  number;  and  finally  Verger  wrote  approving  the 
idea  of  sending  eight  or  ten  friars,  but  expressing 
doubts  as  to  his  ability  to  obtain  a  stipend  for  the 
one  destined  to  presidio  service,  and  hoping  that  Palou 
would  decide  to  come  back  to  the  college.  The  latter 
of  course  fixed  upon  the  outside  number,  and  imme- 
diately selected  eight  in  addition  to  the  two  already 
sent  north;  neither  could  he  resist  the  temptation  to 
include  his  own  name  in  the  list.^  It  was  his  plan 
to  leave  behind  temporarily  Father  Campa,  who  was 
to  act  in  his  own  atsence  as  president,  and  to  come 
north  later  with  a  drove  of  cattle,  which  by  authority 
of  the  viceroy  were  to  be  taken  from  the  missions  of 
the  peninsula. 

Palou  was  also  authorized  to  take  twenty-five  na- 
tive families  from  the  frontier  missions  for  the  northern 
establishments,  and  during  the  autumn  of  1772  and 
the  spring  of  1773,  while  occupied  with  the  final  de- 
tails of  the  transfer,  he  made  a  beginning  of  the  work, 
meeting  many  obstacles  through  the  lukewarmness 
of  the  Dominicans  and  the  open  hostility  of  Governor 
Barri.^^  In  July  while  at  Velicatd,,  with  six  of  his 
friars,  he  received  information  from  Campa  that  the 
San  Cdrlos  had  arrived  at  Loreto  laden  with  supplies 
for  San  Diego,  which  it  was  proposed  to  unload  at 
Loreto  while  the  vessel  returned  to  San  Bias  for  re- 
pairs. Foreseeing  that  this  delay  was  likely  to  cause 
great  want  in  the  new  missions,  the  president  resolved 
to  suspend  his  recruiting  and  press  on  to  San  Diego 
immediately  with  all  the  maize  his  mules  could  carry. 

^  The  eight  were:  FranciBCO  Paloa»  Pedro  Benito  Cambon,  Qregorio  Amnr- 
Tio,  FerminTrancisco  Lasuen,  Juan  Prestamero,  Vicente  Foster,  Jos^  Anto- 
nioMnrgnla,  Miguel  de  la  Campa  y  Cos. 

'^  Yet  Barri  writet  to  Pages  Jan.  7, 1773,  that  he  has  sent  up  30  horses  and 
40  moles,  all  he  coold  collect  in  the  peninsola.  Prov.  8UU.  Pap.t  MS.,  i.  138. 
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Cambon  was  left  in  charge  of  Indian  families,  cattle, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  church  property,  re- 
specting which  there  was  much  subsequent  difficulty, 
as  we  shall  see.  He  wrote  to  Governor  Barri  urging 
him  to  forward  to  San  Luis  Bay  as  much  maize  as 
possible,  for  which  he  would  send  back  mules  from 
!an  Diego,  and  with  the  six  padres  and  a  guard  of 
fourteen  men  he  set  out  for  the  north  the  21st  of  July. 

As  the  Califomian  annals  of  1772,  begmning  in  the 
extreme  north,  were  made  to  follow,  so  to  speak,  the 

})rogress  of  President  Serra  southward,  so  may  the 
ittle  that  is  recorded  of  1773  be  most  conveniently 
attached  to  the  march  of  President  Palou  northward 
from  VeUcatd  to  Monterey.  On  the  26th  three  sol- 
diers were  sent  out  in  advance  to  announce  their 
coming,  and  Paterna  and  Pena  came  down  far  on  the 
way  to  meet  the  travellers,  with  all  the  mules  that 
could  be  spared.  The  only  event  in  the  journey  re- 
quiring notice  was  the  raising  of  a  cross,  with  appro- 
Sriate  ceremonies,  to  mark  the  boundary  between 
Vanciscan  and  Dominican  territory,  on  the  19th  of 
August.  The  cross  was  placed  on  a  high  rock  five 
leagues  above  the  Arroyo  of  San  Juan  !Bautista  and 
about  fifteen  leagues  below  San  Diego.**  Arriving  at 
the  latter  port  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  new- 
comers were  welcomed  with  a  discharge  of  fire-arms 
and  with  every  demonstration  of  joy. 

Palou's  advance  messengers  had  gone  on  to  Monte- 
rey to  obtain  from  Pages  mules  to  bring  up  the  sup- 
plies from  Velicatd.  While  awaiting  a  reply  the  presi- 
dent busied  himself  in  studying  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs and  in  making  a  temporary  distribution  of  the 
new  friars,  since  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  new 
establishments  until  the  vessels  came  with  supplies 
and  soldiers.^    The  native  families  expected  from  the 

^  The  cross  bore  the  inscription,  Divirion  de  la§  mishnea  de  Nuutro  Padrt 
8atUo  Domingo  y  de  Nuestro  Padre  San  Franei$€o;  aifio  de  1773, 

"  The  missionary  force  after  this  distribntion  was  as  follows:  San  Di^go— 
Lnis  Janme,  Vicente  Faster,  and  Gr^gorio  Amonio  at  anpeniiiiDflmy.    8aa 
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south  were  also .  apportioned  in  advance  among  the 
missions  according  to  their  apparent  need.^*  Paterna, 
Lasuen,  and  Prestamero  started  for  their  stations  on 
the  5th  of  September.  On  the  19th  came  a  letter 
from  Pages  with  all  the  mules  that  could  be  obtained, 
eighty-two  in  number,  which  were  sent  forward  three 
days  later  under  Ortega  and  a  guard  for  Velicatd.* 
On  the  26th  Palou,  Murgula,  and  Pefia  started  for 
the  north,  after  having  baptized  fifteen  new  converts 
from  El  Rincon,  a  league  and  a  half  north  of  the 
mission. 

The  journey  northward  presents  nothing  of  inter- 
est, Palou  simply  stationing  his  companions  at  their 
respective  missions  according  to  the  plan  already 
;iven,  and  making  close  observations  to  be  utilized  in 
lis  forthcoming  report.  At  San  Luis  the  party  was 
met  by  Pages,  and  a  league  from  Monterey  Crespl 
came  out  to  greet  his  old  friend  and  school-mate.  At 
the  presidio  on  November  14th  they  were  welcomed 
with  the  customary  salute  and  ringing  of  bells,  to 
which  Palou  replied  with  a  pldtica,  expressing  to  the 
soldiers  his  joy  at  seeing  that  they  had  come  to  serve 
God  in  so  distant  a  land,  where  he  hoped  they  would 
set  a  good  example  to  the  natives.  Then  they  went 
over  to  San  Cdrlos  and  were  greeted  by  the  ministers 
and  Indians.  Palou  was  very  enthusiastic  over  his 
arrival  at  Monterey,  a  place  which  he  had  desired  to 
visit  ever  since  he  read  Torquemada's  description  of 
Vizcaino's  voyage  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  a  place 
where  he  was  willing  to  devote  his  life  to  the  saving 
of  precious  souls,  his  own  included. 

Gabriel — ^Antonio  Patems,  Antonio  Cmzado  (both  of  whom  had  asked  leave 
to  retire),  Juan  Fi^er,  and  Fermin  Francisco  Lasaen.  San  Lois  Obispo — 
Joed  Cavalier,  Domingo  Juncosa  (anxious  to  retire),  later  Josd  Antonio  Mur- 
ffiiia,  with  Juan  Prestamero  and  Tomds  de  la  Pefia  as  supernumeraries.  San 
Antonio — Miguel  Pieras,  Buenaventura  Sitjar,  and  Ramon  Usson  as  super- 
numerary.   San  Cdrlos— Juan  Crespi,  Francisco  Dumetz,  and  Francisco  Palou. 

**  San  DieffD  was  to  have  one  family ;  San  Gabriel  6  families,  and  most  of 
the  unmarriea;  and  San  Luis  Obispo  3  families  and  some  soUeros,  It  is  pos- 
sible that  these  Indians  came  up  with  Palou. 

*^  I  suppose  that  the  14  soldiers  who  had  come  up  with  Palou  also  returned, 
though  there  is  no  record  of  it.  It  is  a  point,  moreover,  of  some  importance 
In  tracing  the  names  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  California. 
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It  is  recorded  that  some  time  during  1773  Co- 
mandante  Fages,  while  out  in  search  of  deserters, 
crossed  the  sierra  eastward  and  saw  an  immense  plain 
covered  with  tulares  and  a  great  lake,  whence  came  as 
he  supposed  the  great  river  that  had  prevented  him 
from  going  to  Point  Reyes.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  the  discovery  of  the  Tulare  Valley.  Thus  close 
the  somewhat  meagre  annals  of  an  uneventful  year, 
so  far  as  internal  afiairs  in  CaUfornia  are  concerned, 
but  there  were  measures  of  much  moment  being 
fomented  without,  to  which  and  to  a  general  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  country  the  following  chapter 
will  be  devoted.*^ 

M  On  the  eyentB  of  tbia  chapter  see  Paloa.  NoL^  i.  180-245,  481-^13;  Id. 
Vida,  134-51. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT;  SERRA'S  LABORS  IN  MEXICO. 

1773. 

Palou's  Ripobt  of  Decebibeb,  and  Sebra*s  in  Mat — Condition  ow  Cali- 
FOBNiA  AT  Close  of  the  First  Histobical  Pebiod— Names  Applied — 
Pbesidio  and  Five  Mi&sions — Baptisms,  Mabbiaoes,  and  Deaths — 
Gentiles  I^iendly — Pbe-pastobal  Califobnlan  AECHiTBCTtmE— 
Palisade  Enclosures  —  Agbicultubb  and  Stock -baisino — New 
Pbesidio  Regulations  of  Septembeb  1772 — Father  JunIpebo  in 
Mexico  —  Memobial  of  Mabch  —  Memobial  of  Apbil — San  Bla8 
Establishment  Saved— Action  of  the  Junta — Aids  and  Reforms — 
Reolamento — Eighty  Soldiers  fob  Califobnia — ^Ways  and  Means — 
Sebba's  Repobt  —  Pbo VISIONAL  Instructions  to  Fages  —  FiscalV 
Report — Condition  of  Pious  Fund— Final  Action  of  the  Junta- 
Rivera  Appointed  to  Succeed  Fages— Instructions — Pbepabationv 
OF  Rivera  and  Anza — Serra  Homeward  Bound. 

The  resolution  of  the  junta  de  guerra  y  real  hacienda^ 
dated  April  30,  1772,  giving  the  missions  of  the 
peninsula  to  the  Dominicans,  required  the  Francis- 
cans to  render  an  annual  report  on  the  condition  of 
their  new  establishments;  and  on  May  12th  the 
viceroy  had  ordered  such  report  from  the  president.^ 
Therefore  Palou,  president  in  Serra's  absence,  gave 
his  attention  to  the  matter  during  his  stay  at  San 
Diego  and  his  trip  northward,  devoting  himself,  on 
arrival  at  Monterey  in  November,  to  the  task  of 
forming  from  the  results  of  his  observations  a  com- 
plete statement  for  the  viceroy.  The  document  was 
completed  the  10th  of  December  1773,  and  was  for- 
waraed   to  Mexico  overland  with   a  letter  to  the 

^The  first  document  is  ^ven  in  full  in  PdUm^  NoL^  i.  190-5;  and  the 
•econd  is  referred  to  in  Id,^  vl  9. 
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guardian  of  San  Fernando.*  Under  date  of  May 
21st  of  the  same  year  Serra  in  Mexico  had  included 
in  his  report  to  the  viceroy  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  missions  at  the  time  of 
his  departure  the  preceding  September,  supplemented 
by  information  derived  from  later  correspondence. 
This  report*  covers  substantially  the  same  ground  as 
that  of  Palou  and  the  two  combined  may  be  regarded 
as  one  document.  Later  annual  and  biennial  reports 
of  the  missions,  preserved  in  my  Library,  will  be 
utilized  for  the  most  part  in  local  chapters  and  statis- 
tical appendices,  being  noticed  in  my  text  only  in  a 
general  manner  or  for  special  reasons.  But  this  first 
report  being  a  very  complete  statement  of  California's 
condition  at  the  end  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  period  of  her  mission  history,  deserves  fuller 
notice  here.  Historical  items  proper  respecting  the 
founding  of  each  mission  gathered  from  this  source 
as  from  others  having  been  given  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  I  now  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
new  establishments  as  they  were  at  the  end  of  1773, 
the  fifth  year  of  Spanish  occupation. 

The  '  New  Establishments,'  '  Establishments  of  San 
Diego  and  Monterey,'  the  '  Missions  of  Monterey,' 
'New  California,'  'Northern  California,'  'California 
Superior,'  'Alta  California,'  and  the  'Peninsula' — 
for  all  these  names  had  been  or  were  a  little  later  ap- 
plied, and  continued  in  use  for  many  years — include  at 
this  time  five  missions  and  a  presidio.* '  These  are  San 

^  Palou,  Iri/orme  que  pore!  mea  de  diciembre  de  1773  se  hko  cU  Ej^  Seilor 

Virey  dd  estculo  de  las  cinco  misiones  de  Monterey^  in  PcUou,  Not,,  ii  11-42. 

Pages,  in  his  Voyoge  en  CaL,  a  report  addressed  to  the  Viceroy  on  Nov.  30, 

177j»  used  this  iiTst  report  of  Paloa,  to  which  he,  however,  gives  the  date  of 

Nov.  24th,  instciid  of  l)cc.  10th. 

^  Serra,  Beprcsenlncion  dil  P.  Fr,  Junipero  Serra  sobre  leu  MUUmea  de  la 
Nueva  CuJ{fonua,  ;21  de  Mayo  de  1773,  MS.  This  report  is  in  two  parts,  one 
respecting  the  needs  of  the  country  from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  the 
other  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  missions. 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  tliat  Paloa  in  his  report  does  not  name  San  Diego  aa  a 
presidio,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  in  these  earliest  years  considered 
as  such  except  in  the  sense  that  every  post  guarded  by  soldiers,  like  any  of 
the  missions,  is  s|)okcn  of  as  a  presidio.  San  I)iego  had  no  Uirgcr  regular  force 
than  some  other  missions.  It  become,  however,  a  regular  presidio  in  1774  when 
the  new  rcylamenlo  went  into  effect. 
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Diego  de  Alcald  at  Cosoy  on  the  port  of  San  Diego 
in  32**  43',  built  on  a  hill  two  gunshots  from  the  shore, 
and  facing  the  entrance  to  the  port  at  Point  Guijarros;  1 
San  Gabriel  Arcdngel,  forty-four  leagues  north-west 
of  San  Diego,  in  the  country  of  Los  Temblores  in  34*" 
10',  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  half  a  league  from  the  source 
of  the  Rio  de  San  Miguel,  six  leagues  west  of  the 
River  Jesus  de  los  Temblores,  and  a  league  and  a  half 
east  of  the  River  Nuestra  Seflora  de  Los  Angeles*  de 
Porciiincula ;  San  Luis  Obispo  de  Tolosa,  about  seventy 
leagues  from  San  Gabriel  m  35°  38',  on  an  eminence 
half  a  league  from  the  Canada  de  los  Osos  and  three 
leagues  from  the  Ensenada  de  Buchon,  in  the  country 
of  the  Tichos;  San  Antonio  de  Pddua,  twenty-three 
leagues  above  San  Luis,  in  36°  30',  in  the  Cafiada  de 
los  Robles  of  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Lucia,  at  first  on 
the  River  San  Antonio,  but  moved  a  league  and  a 
half  up  the  Canada  to  the  Arroyo  de  San  Miguel; 
San  Cdrlos  Borromeo,  on  the  River  Carmelo,  one 
league  from  Monterey  and  twenty-five  leagues  from 
San  Antonio;  and,  finally,  the  presidio  of  San  Cdrlos 
de  Monterey  on  the  bay  and  port  of  the  same  name. 
The  five  missions  are  under  the  care  of  nineteen 
Franciscan  friars  of  the  college  de  propaganda  Jide  of 
San  Fernando  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  whose  names 
and  distribution  have  been  given,®  and  who  are  sub- 
ject locally  to  the  authority  of  a  president  residing 
at  San  Cdrlos,  the  cahecera,  or  head  mission  of  the 
five/     The  military  force  to  which  is  intrusted  the 
protection  of  the  missions  is  sixty  men,  thirty-five 
soldados  de  cuera  and  twenty-five  Catalan  volunteer^, 
under  a  commandant  residing  at  the  presidio  of  Mon- 
terey, each  mission  having  a  guard  oi  from  six  to  six- 
teen under  a  corporal  or  sergeant,  while  about  twenty 

'This  is  the  first  application  of  tho  name  Lea  Angeles  to  this  region,  and  li 
doubtless  the  origin  of  the  name  as  afterward  applied  to  the  pneblo  and  city. 

•  See  note  23,  chap.  viii.  of  this  volume. 

^  A  full  description  of  the  mission  system  in  all  its  parts  and  workinss  wiD 
be  given  elsewhere;  also  of  the  presidio  or  military  system,  and  of  ciyu  gOT* 
cmmeut. 
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men  garrison  the  presidio  under  the  commandant's 
direct  orders.  The  civil  and  poUtical  authority  is 
blended  theoretically,  for  there  is  no  record  of  the 
practical  exercise  of  any  such  power  in  these  earliest 
days,  with  the  military,  and  vested  in  the  commandant, 
who  is  in  civil  matters  responsible  and  subordinate  to 
the  governor  of  the  Califomias,  residing  at  Loreto. 
The  population  consists  of  military  officials  and  soldiers, 
friai^and  their  neophytes,  a  few  mechanics  under  gov- 
emment  pay,  servants  and  slaves — all  these  of  Spanish, 
negro,  Indian,  and  mixed  blood — some  natives  of  Baja 
California  serving  as  laborers  without  other  wages 
than  their  sustenance,  and,  finally,  thousands  of  gen- 
tile natives.  There  are  as  yet  no  colonists  or  settlers 
proper.® 

Glancing  first  at  the  mission  work  'par  excellence, 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  to  Christianity,  we  find 
a  total  of  491  baptisms  for  the  first  five  years,  29  of 
them  having  died,  and  62  couples,  representing  doubt- 
less nearly  all  the  adult  converts,  have  been  united  in 
marriage  by  Christian  rites.^  The  two  northern  mis- 
sions  with  165  and  158  baptisms  are  far  above  the 
southern  establishments,  which  are  83  and  73  respect- 
ively, while  the  newly  founded  San  Luis  has  only 
twelve  converts.^^  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  friars  have  not  in  several  of  the  missions  baptized 
so  many  as  they  might  have  done,  preferring  that  the 
candidates  should  be  well  instructed,  and  often  re- 
strained by  an  actual  or  prospective  lack  of  supplies, 
since  they  are  unwilling  to  receive  formal  neophytes 
whom  they  may  not  be  able  to  supply  with  food. 
Again,  more  than  half  the  whole  number  have  been 
baptized  during  the  year  and  a  half  since  Serra's 
departure.     The  gentiles  are  now  everywhere  friendly 

'The  matter  of  the  precediiig  paragraph  has  not  been  drawn  from  tha 
reports  of  Palou  and  Serra. 

*  Complete  statistics  of  baptisms,  marriages,  deaths,  and  popaUktion  for 
every  mission  and  every  decade  from  the  beginning  will  be  given  in  tneir  proper 
place. 

^°So  say  the  general  reports;  yet  the  mission  baptismal  register  shows  a 
total  of  34  baptisms  in  1772  and  4  in  1773. 
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as  a  rule,  and  have  for  the  most  part  overcome  their 
original  timidity,  and  to  some  extent  also  the  distrust 
caused  by  outrages  of  the  soldiers."  Only  at  San 
Diego  have  there  been  improvoked  hostilities.  Near 
each  mission,  except  San  Luis^  is  a  rancheria  of  gen- 
tiles living  in  rude  little  huts  of  boughs,  tules,  grass, 
or  of  whatever  material  is  at  hand.  Many  of  these  sav- 
ages come  regularly  as  catechumens  to  doctrina,  and 
often  those  oi  more  distant  rancherias  are  induced  to 
come  in  and  listen  to  the  music  and  receive  trifling 
gifts  of  food  and  beads.  The  neophytes  are  generally 
willing  to  work  when  the  friars  can  feed  them,  which 
is  not  always  the  case ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  at 
this  early  period  they  Uve  regularly  in  the  mission 
buildings  as  in  later  times.  >  At  San  Diego  there  are 
eleven  rancherias  within  a  radius  of  ten  leagues,  living 
on  grass,  seeds,  fish,  and  rabbits.  A  canoe  and  net 
are  needed  that  the  christianized  natives  may  be  taught 
improved  methods  of  fishing.^*  At  San  Gabriel  the 
native  population  is  larger  than  elsewhere,  so  large  in 
fact  that  more  than  one  mission  will  bo  needed  in  that 
region.  The  diflorent  rancherias  are  unfortunately  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  that  near  the  mission  being 
prevented  from  going  to  the  sea  for  fish  is  often  in 

§reat  distress  for  food.  Here  the  conduct  of  the  sol- 
iers  causes  most  trouble,  but  the  natives  are  rapidly 
being  conciliated.  At  San  Luis  the  population  is  also 
very  large  and  the  natives  are  from  the  first  firm 
friends  of  the  Spaniards;  but  as  they  have  plenty  of 
deer,  rabbits,  fish,  and  seeds,  being  indeed  far  better 
supplied  with  food  than  the  Spaniards,  it  is  diflScult  to 

"  That  the  irregular  condnct  of  the  soldiers  was  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
to  missionary  success  there  can  be  little  doubt;  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
oomandante  was  so  much  to  blame  as  Sorra  says.  His  dislike  for  Fases  colors 
his  report.  Have  misfortunes  of  any  kind  occurred  at  a  mission,  tney  were 
entirely  due  to  the  misnmnagement  of  *  a  certain  official;  *  has  another  mission 
been  prosperous,  it  was  in  spite  of  that  mismanagement. 

^^  According  to  Serra  nearly  all  in  the  rancheria  that  had  formerly  attacked 
the  mission  had  been  converted.  The  *  oQcial '  was  displeased  that  so  many 
had  been  baptized,  and  he  had  wished  to  remove  the  natives  to  a  distance  on 
pretence  of  danger  to  the  presidio,  but  Serra  had  objected  strenuously  and 
every  one  else  ridiculed  the  proposal ! 
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render  mission  life  fascinating  to  them,  articles  of  cloth- 
ing being  the  chief  attraction.  They  come  often  to 
the  mission  but  do  not  stay,  having  no  rancherfa  in 
the  vicinity.  At  San  Antonio  the  natives  are  ready 
to  live  at  the  mission  when  the  priests  are  ready  for 
them,  and  far  from  depending  on  the  missionaries  for 
food  they  bring  in  large  stores  of  pine-nuts,  acorns, 
rabbits,  and  squirrels.^  At  San  Cmos  converts  are 
most  numerous,  but  for  want  of  food  thgr  cannot  be 
kept  at  the  mission.  Here  and  also  at  San  Antonio 
three  soldiers  have  already  married  native  women. 

It  is  a  rude  architecture,  that  of  pre-pastoral  Cali- 
fornia, being  stockade  or  palisade  structures,  which 
were  abandoned  later  in  mvor  of  adobe  walls.  At 
every  mission  a  line  of  high  strong  posts,  set  in  the 
ground  close  together,  encloses  the  rectangular  space 
which  contains  the  simple  wooden  buildings  serving 
as  church  and  dweUings,  the  walls  of  which  also  in 
most  instances  take  the  stockade  form.  The  buildings 
at  San  Cdrlos  are  somewhat  fully  descrbed  by  Serra. 
The  rectangle  here  is  seventy  yards  long*  and  forty- 
three  wide,  with  raveUns  at  the  comers.  For  want  of 
nails  the  upright  palisades  are  not  secured  at  the  top, 
and  the  ease  with  which  thev  can  be  moved  renders 
the  strong  gate  locked  at  night  an  object  of  ridicule. 
Within,  the  chief  building,  also  of  palisade  walls  plas- 
tered inside  and  out  with  mud  or  clay,  is  seven  by  fifty 
yards  and  divided  into  six  rooms.  One  room  serves 
as  a  church,  another  as  the  minister's  dwelling,  and 
another  as  a  storehouse,  the  best  rooms  being  white- 
washed with  lime.  This  building  is  roofed  with  mud 
supported  by  horizontal  timbers.  A  sli&^hter  structure 
ns^  as  a  kitchen  is  roofed  with  grass.     The  quarters 

^'  They  had  revealed,  aa  Serra  Bays,  the  locality  of  the  cave  where  their 
idols  were  kept,  so  that  those  idols  coald  be  destroyed  at  any  time.  Tlia 
assessor  of  Monterey  Comity  in  his  report  to  the  sarveyor^general,  according 
to  an  item  going  the  rounds  of  local  newspapers,  mentions  a  lai^ge  cave  in  thia 
region  covered  on  the  inside  with  hieroglyphics  and  having  a  cross  cat  in  ita 
w^ls  traditionally  by  the  liands  of  Serra  himself.  Near  the  cave  is  a  hot  sal- 
phur  spring.    It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  the  non-identity  of  the  two  cavea. 
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of  the  soldiers  are  distinct  from  the  mission  and  are 
enclosed  by  a  separate  palisade,  while  outside  of  both 
enclosures  are  the  simple  huts  of  the  rancheria. 
Between  the  dates  of  the  two  reports  it  is  found  that 
the  mud  roofs  do  not  prove  effective  against  the  winter 
rains ;  and  a  new  church  partly  of  rough  and  partly  of 
worked  timber  is  built  and  roofed  with  tules.  The 
timber  used  is  the  pine  and  cypress  still  so  abundant 
in  that  region.  At  San  Luis  and  San  Gabriel  the 
buildings  are  of  the  same  nature,  if  somewhat  less 
extensive  and  complete,  there  being  also  a  small  house 
within  the  stockade  for  each  of  the  Baja  Californian 
families.  At  San  Diego,  where  the  stockade  is  in  a 
certain  sense  a  presidio,  two  bronze  cannons  are 
mounted,  one  pointing  toward  the  harbor,  and  the 
other  toward  the  rancheria.  Here,  in  addition  to  wood 
and  tules,  or  rushes,  adobes  have  also  been  used  in  con- 
structing the  friars'  house.^*  Four  thousand  adobes 
have  been  made,  some  stones  have  been  collected,  and 
the  foundation  laid  of  a  church  ninety  feet  long ;  but 
work  has  been  suspended  on  account  of  the  non-arrival 
of  the  supply-vessels  in  1773.  At  San  Antonio  the 
church  and  padres'  dwelling  are  built  of  adobes,  and 
the  three  soldiers  married  to  native  women  have  each 
a  separate  house.  The  presidio  at  Monterey  is  also  a 
stockade  enclosure  with  a  cannon  mounted  in  each  of 
its  four  ravelins  at  the  comers.  The  soldiers'  quarters 
and  other  rooms  within  are  of  wood  with  mud  roofs, 
except  a  chapel  and  room  for  the  visiting  friar,  which 
are  of  adobe,  as  in  the  commandant's  house  and  the  jail. 

But  slight  progress  has  been  made  in  agriculture; 
though  by  repeated  failures  the  padres  are  gaining 
experience  for  future  success,  and  a  small  vegetable 
garden  at  each  mission,  carefully  tended  and  irrigated 
by  hand,  has  been  more  or  less  productive.  At  San 
Diego,  at  first,  grain  was  sown  in  the  river-bottom  and 
the  crop  entirely  destroyed  by  a  rising  of  the  stream. 

^*  Serra  says  that  a  large  part  of  the  buildings  were  of  adobes. 
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Next  year,  it  was  sown  so  far  away  from  the  water 
that  it  died  from  drought  all  but  five  or  eight  fanegas 
saved  for  seed.  The  river  now  dried  up,  affording  no 
running  water  as  we  are  assured  even  in  the  rainy 
season,  though  plenty  of  water  for  ths  cattle  and  for 
other  uses  could  always  be  found  in  pools  or  by  slight 
digging  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Irrigation  being 
thus  impossible  the  rain  must  be  depended  on,  and 
while  Palou  was  here  a  spot  was  selected  for  the  next 
experiment  in  the  river- bottom,  about  two  leagues 
from  the  mission,  at  a  spot  called  Nuestra  Seiiora  del 
Pilar,  where  rain  was  thought  to  be  more  abundant 
and  the  risk  of  flood  and  drought  somewhat  less." 
San  Gabriel  is  in  a  large,  fertile,  well  watered  plain, 
with  every  facility  for  irrigation.  Though  the  first 
year's  crop,  according  to  Serra,  had  been  drowned  out 
and  entirely  lost,  the  second,  as  Palou  tells  us,  pro- 
duced one  hundred  and  thirty  fanegas  of  maize  and 
seven  fanegas  of  beans,  the  first  yielding  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  fold  and  the  latter  twenty-one  fold. 
Planting  the  next  year  was  to  be  on  a  much  larger 
scale  with  every  prospect  of  success.  San  Luis  has 
also  plenty  of  fertile,  well  watered,  and  well  wooded 
land  which  has  yielded  a  little  maize  and  beans  the 
first  year,  and  promised  well  for  the  future.  At  San 
Antonio  two  fanegas  of  wheat  are  to  be  sown  on  irri- 
gated land.  San  Cdrlos  has  some  good  land,  and  though 
there  are  no  advantages  for  irrigation,  it  is  thought 
maize  and  wheat  can  be  raised.  By  reason  of  late  sow- 
ing only  five  fanegas  of  wheat  were  harvested  in  1772. 
Pasturage  is  everywhere  excellent,  and  the  little 
live-stockdistributed  among  the  missions  has  flourished 
from  the  beginning.  Each  mission  has  received  18 
head  of  homed  cattle  and  has  now  from  38  to  47  head, 
or  204  in  the  aggregate,  with  63  horses,  79  mules,  102 
swine,  and  161  sheep  and  goats  at  San  Diego  and 

^  Palou,  Not,,  L  240-1.  The  pkce  muat  hftve  been  near  the  lite  of  tlie 
later  miasion.  ^erra  says  it  wae  tne  crop  of  1772  tluit  wia  destroyed  by  flood, 
only  8  fanegaa  being  saved. 
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San  Gabriel  alone.  Some  memoranda  of  farmers'  and 
mechanics'  tools  are  given  in  connection  with  each 
mission;  but  there  are  no  mechanics  save  at  the  pre- 
sidio. Palou  has  something  to  say  of  the  missions  to 
be  founded  in  the  future,  but  nothing  that  requires 
attention  here,  except  perhaps  that  the  proposed  Santa 
Clara  is  not  identical  with  the  mission  that  is  hiter 
^ounded  under  that  name,  but  is  to  be  on  the  Santa 
Clara  River  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province.^* 

Having  thus  laid  before  tho  reader  the  condition  of 
California  in  1773,  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  her 
history,  I  have  now  to  consider  the  important  meas- 
ures for  her  welfare,  urged  and  adopted  at  the  capita] 
of  New  Spain  during  the  same  year.  First,  however, 
a  royal  order  of  September  10,  1772,  must  be  briefly 
noticed  in  which  the  king  issued  a  series  of  regula- 
tions and  instructions  for  the  new  line  of  royal  pre- 
sidios, to  be  formed  along  the  northern  frontier  of  his 
American  possessions.^^  These  regulations,  the  mili- 
tary law  in  California  as  in  all  the  north-west  for 
many  years,  will  require  to  be  studied  somewhat  in 
detail  when  I  come  to  describe  the  presidio  system; 
but  as  an  historical  document  under  its  own  date  it  did 
not  aflfect  California  as  it  did  other  provinces,  where  it 
abolished  or  transferred  old  presidios,  established  new 
ones,  and  efiected  radical  changes  in  their  manage- 
ment.    Its  last  section  is  as  follows :  **  I  declare  that 

'"The  receipt  of  Paloa'a  report  was  acknowledged  by  tho  viceroy  in  a  letter 
of  May  25,  1774,  received  July  6th,  and  answered  July  28th;  but  there  it 
nothing  of  importance  in  this  correspondence.  A  rdsmnd  with  extracts  of 
Palou's  report  was  published  in  the  S,  F,  BuUetin,  Oct  12,  1865.  In  San 
Oabrielf  Lw.  de  Mision,  MS.,  6-8,  is  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  padres 
of  California  by  Palou,  requiring  each  of  them,  or  each  pair  of  them,  at  the 
end  of  every  December  to  send  in  full  reports  of  their  respective  missions  to 
the  president,  from  which  he  mi^ht  form  his  ceneral  report  to  the  vioeroy, 
since  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  visit  eacn  mission  annually.  This  let- 
ter was  dated  San  Gabriel,  Oct.  9,  1773,  while  the  writer  was  at  work  on  his  ' 
first  report. 

*^  Presidios f  Begfamento  6  Instruccion  para  los  Presidios  que  se  han  dt  format 
en  la  linea  de/rontera  de  la  Nueva  Espaila.  Resuelto  por  el  Rey  N.  S.  en  c6dvla 
delO  de  Septiembre  de  1772y  Madrid,  1772.  Sm.  4to,  122  pages.  My  copv  was 
presented  by  Viceroy  Bucareli  to  Melchor  de  Peramas.  I  have  also  the  edition 
of  Mexico,  1773.  8vo,  132  pages. 
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the  presidios  of  California  are  to  continue  for  the  pres- 
ent on  their  actual  footing  according  to  the  provisions 
made  by  my  viceroy  after  the  conquest  and  reduction 
had  been  extended  to  the  port  of  Monterey;  and  on 
the  supposition  that  he  has  provisionally  assigned  the 
annual  sum  of  thirty-three  thousand  dollars  for  the 
needs  and  protection  of  that  peninsula,  I  order  and 
command  that  this  sum  be  still  paid  at  the  end  of 
each  year  from  the  royal  treasury  of  Guadalajara,  as 
has  been  done  of  late;  and  that  my  viceroy  sustain 
and  aid  by  all  possible  means  the  old  and  new  estab- 
lishments of  said  province,  and  inform  me  of  all  that 
he  may  deem  conducive  and  useful  to  their  progress, 
and  to  the  extension  of  the  new  reductions  of  gentile 
Indians."^^ 

President  Serra,  having  left  California  in  the  pre- 
ceding September,  arrived  at  the  city  of  Mexico  in 
February  1773.  The  objects  of  his  visit  were  to  see 
to  it  that  California  was  not  neglected  through  igno- 
rance or  indiflference  on  the  part  of  the  new  viceroy, 
to  urge  certain  general  measures  for  the  good  of  his 
province  suggested  by  his  experience  of  the  past  five 
years,  to  get  rid  of  the  commandant,  Fages,  his  bitter 
foe  and  the  cause,  from  the  friar's  point  of  view,  of  all 
that  was  not  pure  prosperity  in  the  missions,  and  to 
procure  such  regulations  as  would  prevent  similar 
troubles  with  future  commandants  by  putting  all  the 
power  into  the  friars'  hands  and  reducing  the  military 
element  to  a  minimum.  ^*  He  found  Bucareli  not 
less  favorably  disposed  than  had  been  his  predecessor 
Croix,  and  was  by  him  instructed  to  prepare  a  memo- 
rial,  in  which  were  to  be  embodied  his  views  on  the 
questions  at  issue.  Being  authorized  to  do  so  by  his 
superior,  the  guardian  of  San  Fernando,  and  having 

^Preaidioa,  ReglamaUo,  120-1. 

^Serra  had  reoeiyed  from  California  a  certificate  from  Fami  dated  Mon- 
terey, Dec.  22,  1772,  to  the  effect  that  the  miBsioiui  were  all  sapplied  with 
nulree  and  that  Serra  had  left  on  bnaineas  oonnected  with  his  work.  Prcv, 
at.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  86.  It  seems  strange  that  Serra  did  not  got  this  certificate 
at  his  departnro  if  necessary,  and  that  Fages  should  have  sent  it  voluntarily, 
for  there  was  no  time  to  send  back  for  it. 
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hastened  the  sailing  of  the  San  Carlos  with  supplies. 
Padre  Junipero  set  himself  diligently  to  work,  com- 
pleted the  required  document  on  March  13th,  and 
presented  it  two  days  later  to  the  viceroy.*^ 

His  suggestions  or  claims  were  thirty-two  in  num- 
ber, formed  without  any  attempt  at  classification  into 
as  many  articles  of  the  memorial.  I  shall  avoid  much 
confusion  and  repetition  by  referring  to  the  several 
points  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  acted  upon 
rather  than  as  they  were  presented.  His  first  and 
second  claims  were  for  a  master  and  mate  to  aid 
Perez  on  the  transports,  since  Pino  had  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  Canizares  was  too  young  to  have  full  chaise 
of  a  vessel ;  and  that  the  new  vessel  be  made  ready  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  in 
order  to  cut  down  expenses  to  agree  with  the  royal 
order  of  September  10,  1772,  already  alluded  to,  it  had 
been  determined  in  Mexico  to  give  up  the  San  Bias 
establishment  and  to  depend  on  mule  trains  for  the 
forwarding  of  supplies  to  San  Diego  and  Monterey. 

Against  this  policy  the  California  champion  sent  in 
a  new  memorial  dated  the  22d  of  April.^^  In  this 
document  he  argued  that  the  conveyance  of  supplies 
by  land  would  be  very  difficult  if  not  impossible,  that 
it  would  cost  the  royal  treasury  much  more  than  the 
present  system,  and  that  it  would  seriously  interfere 
with  the  spiritual  conquest.  Besides  at  least  a  hun- 
dred men  and  horses,  there  would  be  required  eleven 
hundred,  and  probably  fifteen  hundred,  mules  for  the 
service,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  in 
time  to  prevent  much  suffering  in  California  if  not  its 
total  abandonment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  excessive 
cost.  The  great  expense  of  the  San  Bias  establish- 
ment had  been  largely  due  to  the  building  of  new 
vessels  and  warehouses,  not  necessary  in  the  future. 
There  had  possibly  been  some  mismanagement  that 

^Serrdf  Representacion  de  13  de  Marzo  1773^  MS.;  also  in  Palou^  Not,,  L 
614-38 ;  and  elsewhere  in  fragments  and  abridgments. 

'^  Serra,  Memorial  de  £^  de  Abril,  sohre  euministraciones  d  he  Establecimie^ 
io§  de  Cal^fomia  y  conduccion  de  elUu,  MS. 
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might  be  avoided ;  in  any  case  some  kind  of  a  marine 
establishment  must  be  kept  up  for  the  transport  of 
supplies  to  Loreto,  and  the  muleteers  would  be  quite 
as  numerous  and  expensive  as  the  sailors.  Moreover, 
the  oft-repeated  passage  of  large  caravans  of  careless, 
rough,  and  immoral  men  across  the  long  stretch  of 
country  between  Velicatd  and  Monterey  could  not 
fail  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  natives  aloncr  the 

o 

route.  These,  arguments  proved  unanswerable,  and 
the  viceroy  ordered  that  for  the  present,  until  the 
king's  pleasure  could  be  known,  the  San  Bias  trans- 
ports should  continue  their  service,  with  the  slight 
changes  suggested  by  Father  Junfpero,  who  thus 
gained  the  first  two  points  of  his  original  demand. 

The  thirty  remaining  points  of  the  representacion 
were  by  the  vicel'oy  submitted  to  the  junta  de  guerra 
y  real  hacienda'^ — board  of  war  and  royal  exchequer 
— which  august  body  on  May  6th  granted  eighteen 
of  them  and  part  of  another,  denying  only  a  part  of 
article  32,  in  which  Serra  asked  to  have  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey  to  Mexico.  Thus  twenty-one 
of  the  original  points  were  disposed  of  almost  entirely 
in  Serra's  favor.^  Four  of  these  bore  upon  the  past 
troubles  between  the  Franciscan  and  military  author- 
ities,  and  were  designed  to  curtail  the  powers  which, 
as  the  former  claimed,  had  been  assumed  by  the  latter. 
By  the  decision  the  commandant  was  required  to 
transfer  from  the  mission  guard  to  the  presidio,  at  the 
minister's  request,  any  soldier  of  irregular  conduct  and 
bad  example,  and  this  without  the  padre  being  obliged 
to  name  or  prove  the  soldier's  offence;  the  missiona- 
ries were  to  have  the  right  to  manage  the  mission 
Indians  as  a  father  would  manage  his  family,  and  the 

*'The  document  had,  however,  previously,  March  16th  to  April  6th,  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  fiscal  Areche,  whose  report  was  favorable;  and  had  then  been 
passed  to  the  proper  bureau  to  be  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  junta. 
Ptov.  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  i.  88-9. 

»  Those  were  1-4,  8,  0,  12.  15-25,  27,  28,  and  32,  leaving  11  points  yet 
undecided.  The  junta  was  composed  of  Viceroy  Bucareli,  valcdrcel,  Toro;' 
Areche,  Barroeta,  Abad,  Toral,  Vald^s,  Gutierrez,  Mangino,  Arce,  and  JobA 
Gorraez. 

Hm.  Gal..  Vol.  I.    14 
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iiiiliiary  couiniandarit  hIjouW  be  instructed  to  pre* 
miT\h  f/^.-rfoc-t  Jtarrnony  with  the  padres;**  property 
and  hsiU^rn  for  the  friars  or  missions  were  to  be  for- 
warded H^;parately  instead  of  being  enclosed  to  the 
presidio  fynnrnandcr;  and  the  friars'  correspondence 
waH  not  Uj  \ms  meddled  with,  passing  free  of  mail 
charges  like  that  of  the  soldiers.  By  the  terms  of 
the  decision  on  the  other  points  Serra  was  to  receive 
his  Hignlar  pay  as  a  missionary,  during  his  whole 
abnence  from  California.  Contributions  of  food  from 
the  Topic  region  were  to  be  forwarded  expressly  for 
the  niishionH,  and  Crovernor  Barri  was  not  to  hinder 
the  rornoval  of  tlie  church  property  at  Velicatd.  Sail- 
ors rriiglit  be  enlisted  at  San  Bias  and  employed  as 
laborers  at  tlie  missions,  receiving  rations  for  one 
year  as  if  on  board  vessels,  but  tlicy  could  not  be 
forced  to  n,*niain  after  the  year  had  passed,  and  the 
regular  crews  of  the  transports  must  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  Two  blacksmiths,  two  carpenters,  with 
some  tools  and  material  were  to  be  sent  from  Guada- 
lajara for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  missions.  Seven 
additional  bells  were  to  be  furnished,  four  of  them 
having  already  been  sent  to  Monterey.  Additional 
vestments  were  to  be  sent  to  take  the  place  of  soiled, 
worn,  and  indecent*  articles  contained  in  some  of  the 
cases  from  Baja  California.  San  Bias  measures  were 
to  be  iuljusted  on  a  proper  basis  and  a  full  set  of 
standards  sent  to  each  mission.  Greater  care  was  to 
be  taken  in  packing  food  for  California,  where  it  often 
arrived  in  bad  condition.  Cattle  for  the  proposed 
missions  were  to  be  under  the  temporary  care  of  the 
missionaries,  who  might  use  their  milk.  A  new  sur- 
geon was  to  be  sent  in  the  place  of  Prat,  deceased, 
and  finally  a  copy  of  the  junta's  decision  was  to  be 

*^  'i'hU  was  hardlv  what  liad  been  asked  for  by  Serra,  who  wished  offioers 
and  Bohlicm  notiticcl  that  the  entire  management  of  the  Indians  belonged 
oxchisivuly  to  the  nadron,  and  that  the  military  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 
tnattttm  uf  discipline  or  punishinout  except  in  the  case  of  delitos  de  tiangrt. 
The  junta  was  very  carvfiu  not  to  commit  itself  very  decidedly  in  the  quarrel 
between  Sierra  and  Fagos.  'i'ho  viceroy,  however,  in  subsequent  instructions 
came  nearer  to  Serra's  views. 
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given  to  Serra,  that  the  missionaries  might  hereafter 
act  understandingly. 

The  president  was  charged  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible  to  his  post,  after  having  made  a  complete 
report  on  the  condition  of  each  mission.** 

Several  points  of  Serra's  petition  connected  with 
the  military  and  financial  aspects  of  the  subject  under 
consideration  had  been  left  by  the  junta  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a  new  regulation  for  the  Califomiias. 
This  document  was  drawn  up  on  May  19th  by  Juan 
Joso  Echeveste,  deemed  an  expert  in  the  matter,  since 
he  had  superintended  for  some  years  the  forwardmg 
of  supplies.^  This  plan  provided  for  California  a  cap- 
tain, a  lieutenant,  eighty  soldiers,  eight  mechanics, 
two  store-keepers,  and  four  muleteers,  with  salaries 
amounting  to  $38,985  per  year;  for  Baja  California  a 
commissary,  a  lieutenant,  and  thirty-four  soldiers, 
with  a  governor  of  both  Californias,  all  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $16,450;  a  commissary  and  dock-yard  depart- 
ment at  San  Bias  to  cost,  including  rations  for  soldiers 
and  employes  in  both  Californias,  $29,869;  and  a 
transport  fleet  of  nfragata  and  two  paquebotes  servinj 
both  Californias  at  an  annual  cost  for  wages  an< 
rations  of  $34,038,  forming  a  grand  total  of  $119,342. 
Payment  was  to  be  made,  however,  to  'oflBcers  and 
men  in  the  Californias,  save  to  the  governor  and  com- 
mis«,r,,  in  goods  at  an  advance  oS  the  origbal  oort 
of  one  hundred  per  cent  for  the  peninsula,  and  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  for  New  CaUfomia;  a 
regulation  which  reduced  the  total  cost  to  $90,476. 
To  meet  this  expense*^  there  were  the  $33,000  prom- 

^  May  12th,  the  viceroy  decreed  the  ezecation  of  the  jpnta's  resolutions, 
the  issuance  of  the  necessary  orders,  and  the  preparation  of  records  in 
duplicate.  May  13th,  the  secretary  Gorraez  certifies  the  delivery  of  a  coimr 
to  Serra.  May  14th,  a  certified  copy  was  made  for  the  king.  Copia  de  to 
deUmUnado  por  la  Real  Junta  de  Guerra  y  Real  Hacienda,  in  Palou,  Xot,  L, 
540-^;  also  m  Prav,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  89. 

^  Reglamento  6  instruccion  proviMonal  para  el  auxUio  y  conservaeion  de  ld$ 
ntievos  y  antiguaa  establecimienloa  de  lcuCal{fomi(u  con  el  departamento  de  Stm 
Bias,  etc.,  MS.;  also  in  Pa'ott,  Not.  I,  656-71.  The  printed  copy  is,  howerer, 
fall  of  errors  in  figures.    Also  in  Ardu  Col.,  St.  Pap.  Ben.,  Ms.,  1-24. 

"  This  part  of  the  reglamento  is  omitted  in  Fkdoa's  printed  copy. 
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iHDil  l»y  iJm  kiiif(  in  IiIh  order  of  September  10,  1772; 
ljl*J.'),()()(),  rHliiimfc<Ml  yiolfl  of  the  salt-works  near  San 
HhiH,  whi<!li  liiul,  it  HooinH,  been  assigned  to  the  Cali- 
foniiuM;  iih<l  a  [)robablo  ntit  revenue  of  $10,000  from 
tho  pinim  fund,  still  having  a  balance  of  $22,476  to 
Uti  paid  iViHH  tht<  royal  treasury. 

l^.rlitivt^sU^  athlt'd  to  his  plan  seventeen  puiUos  in- 
atrurtirt^^,  siiL»'«;i'slivt>  and  explanatory,  from  which  it 
appeals  that  in  Iht^  author s  judgment,  the  state  of 
tht^  Inasurv  and  >ious  fund  did  not  warrant  the  grant- 
ing t»folhrr  aid  t  u\\\  that  provided,  which  mustthere- 
fort^  sutliro  fi»r  nt*\v  missions  if  any  were  to  be  founded; 
that  tho  sailors  i^nUstod  as  mission  laborers,  according 
ti>  tho  rrromnu^ndation  of  tho  juntu,  should  be  paid 
muKu  s  \\a»'os  t\»r  two  voarsand  receive  rations  for  five 
yonrs;  that  instoad  of  tho  previous  system  by  which 
i^u*h  mission  ro*\  ivod  a  stipend  of  $700  and  certain 
HUpphi's  it  w  vudd  bo  bettor  to  give  a  stipend  of  §800, 
Ivmg  ^u>0  tor  oaoh  minister,  and  double  rations  for 
tivo  \v\us  tv*  all  thv^  iViai^,  im-ludiui:  those  waitiuiX  for 
thv^  toiiuvlativni  v^f  now  missions,  tlio  double  rations 
amounti'.iir  tv*  -:?U7r^J  Iviuj^  ohui^red  to  the  pious  fund 
as  an  adviitiv^u  to  thos:*pond;  that  tho  ^vmmissarr  at 
S<ui  U*,is>!>ou!d  buv  ivai::o:Uid  moat  instead  of  raisinjj 

Lv^vi .^  o'.-  Sviv.  P'ogv^:  A'-ivl  :':..i!-y,  ::i  ;u:-l:::on  to  some 


•  .*       \    \    \ 
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original  petition  he  had  demanded  one  hundred  men; 
but  that  number  had  seemed  too  great  to  the  junta, 
which  had  reserved  its  decision  and  called  for  more 
information.  Echeveste,  as  we  have  seen,  reduced  the 
number  to  eighty,  and  now  Serra,  by  giving  up  the 
proposed  mission  of  Santa  Clara^  and  reducing  the 
guard  of  San  Buenaventura,  assented  to  the  reduction 
m  the  aggregate;  but  objected  to  the  distribution. 
Echeveste  had  assigned  twenty-five  men  to  each  of 
the  two  presidios  and  a  guard  of  six  men  to  each  of 
the  five  missions,  or  of  five  to  each  of  six  missions  ;** 
but  Serra  would  assign  to  Monterey  fifteen  men,  to 
San  Buenaventura  fifteen,  to  San  Diego  thirteen,  to 
San  Cilrlos  seven,  and  to  each  of  the  other  missions 
ten.  He  argued  that  in  a  country  of  so  many  inhabi- 
tants with  missions  so  far  apart,  a  guard  of  five  men 
was  not  suflBcient  for  adequate  protection.  The  wily 
friar's  policy — or  rather,  perhaps,  the  enthusiastic 
missionary's  hope — was  by  securing  a  double  guard 
to  be  enabled  to  double  the  number  of  his  missions 
without  being  obliged  to  ask  the  presidio  commanders 
for  soldiers  allowed  them  by  the  regulation.'^ 

On  May  26th  the  viceroy  addressed  to  Fages  a 
series  of  instructions,  provisional  in  their  nature,  pend- 
ing the  final  approval  of  the  regulations.  These 
instructions  covered  the  same  ground  as  the  decision 
of  the  junta  on  May  6th,  but  also  granted  two  addi- 
tional requests  of  Serra  by  authorizing  Fages  to  issue 
a  pardon  to  all  deserters  in  California;  and  to  replace 
with  new  men  such  soldiers  as  had  families  far  away, 
from  whom  they  had  been  long  separated.** 

^  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  no  mention  is  made  of  San  Francisco  in  any  of 
these  calculations. 

'^The  idea  of  moving  San  Diego  mission  was  doubtless  already  entertained, 
though  nothing  is  said  of  it  here. 

^^Serra^  Bepres.  de  i'l  tie  Mayo^  MS.  Also  translated  by  Taylor,  and 
printed  in  Cat.  Fanwr,  Sept.,  Oct.  1865,  and  pasted  in  Taylor^a  Discov.  and 
Found,,  ii.  49.  This  lltpresentaclon  with  that  of  April  2*2d  was  referred  to  the 
fiscal  on  June  lOth. 

'*  Bucareliy  Provldencias  de  26  de  Mayo  1773,  MS.  Serra  had  asked  for 
leave  of  absence  in  behalf  of  eight  soldiers  either  on  account  of  long  separa- 
tion from  their  wives,  or  unfitness  for  duty.   From  several  of  these  he  brought 
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Bucareli  referred  Echeveste's  regulation  on  May 
24th  to  his  legal  adviser,  Areche,  who  in  his  opinion 
of  June  14th  repeats  all  the  articles  of  the  document 
with  a  general  approval.  He  calls  attention,  however, 
to  the  fact  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the  expense 
of  ammunition,  nor  for  the  surgeon  promised  by  the 
junta.  He  also  suggests  a  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of 
the  pious  fund  to  pay  the  $11,779  required  of  it  in 
addition  to  the  large  sum  expended  in  the  mission- 
aries' stipends ;  and  he  recommends  a  reference  of  the 
matter  to  the  director  of  the  fund  before  its  final  con- 
sideration by  the  junta.^ 

In  accordance  with  Areche's  suggestion,  Fernando 
J.  Mangino,  director  of  the  pious  fund,  was  called 
upon  for  a  report,  which  he  made  on  June  19th,  show-, 
ing  that  the  available  product  of  the  fund  was  $20,687, 
though  a  large  part  of  that  amount  being  the  yield  of 
sheep  ranclios,  was  subject  to  some  variation;  that  the 
present  liability  for  missionary  stipends  was  $14,879; 
and  that  there  would  remain  but  $5,808  with  which 
to  'pay  the  $11,779  called  for;  though  the  amount 
might  be  increased  by  $2,662  if  the  colleges  were 
obliged  to  pay  five  per  cent  on  loans.^ 

On  the  8th  of  July  the  board  met  to  finally  decide 
on  the  whole  matter.  The  decision  was  to  put  Eche- 
veste's  plan  in  force  from  January  1,  1774,  the  only 
changes  being  an  order  that  the  San  Bias  mule  train 
be  sold  and  not  transferred  to  California;  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  four  extra  vessels  at  San  Bias  be 
sold  and  not  used  in  the  gulf;  and  some  suggestions 

petitions  which  aro  given  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  i.  87.  These  instructions 
prol>ably  went  up  on  the  San  CdrloH  to  Lorcto  and  wore  carried  to  San  Diego 
Dy  Palou,  reaching  Fagcs  in  September  1773. 

^  Arcch'y  Panccr  tfobre  licfjlam,  de  Oal.  I4  de  Junio  177Sj  MS.;  also  in 
PaloUf  Not.,  i.  67--80.  Areche  made  a  supplementary  report  Juno  30th  on 
Sorra's  rcprvncntaciones  of  April  22d  and  May  21  st;  but  adus  nothing  to  the 
subjects  treated,  beyond  expressing  regret  that  the  mission  work  in  America 
does  not  prosj^r  as  in  days  of  old,  and  suggesting  that  it  would  be  better  if 
the  (California  misnions  were  not  so  far  apart.  Areche^  lia^puesta  Fiscal  de  SO 
de  Junio  1773,  MS. 

^*  MninjinOt  Iki'SjntcMd  mhre  Fondo  PioLloaOy  10  de.  Junio  1773,  MS.;  and  also 
less  accurutely  in  Pal»ii,  Not.,  i.  580-G,  The  report  contains  much  additional 
information  about  the  pious  fund  which  will  be  utilized  elsewhere. 
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respecting  minor  details  of  business  management.  As 
to  the  ways  and  means,  however,  in  view  of  Man- 
gino's  report,  the  pious  fiind  was  to  furnish  from 
moneys  on  hand  $10,000  for  the  first  year  only,  and 
the  remaining  expense,  $59,476,  would  be  borne  by 
the  treasury,  aided  by  the  San  Bias  salt-works.'*  The 
surgeon's  salary  was  also  to  be  paid;  but  nothing  was 
said  about  the  expense  of  ammunition.  On  July  23d 
the  viceroy  decreed  the  execution  of  the  decision, 
ordered  nine  certified  copies  made,  thanked  Echeveste 
for  his  services,  and  directed  him  to  hunt  up  a  sur- 
geon. 

Three  points  of  Serra's  original  memorial,  on  which 
a  decision  had  been  reserved,  were  settled  by  the 
board's  last  action.  These  were  a  petition  that  routes 
be  explored  to  California  from  Sonora  and  New  Mex- 
ico, not  acted  on  by  the  junta  but  granted  by  the 
viceroy;  a  demand  for  one  hundred  soldiers,  eighty  of 
whom  were  granted  by  the  regulation;  and  a  request 
for  Spanish  or  Indian  families  from  California  denied 
by  non-action.  Four  other  points  had  been  left  to 
be  settled  by  the  reglamento;  the  establishment  of  a 
storehouse  at  Monterey,  the  right  of  each  mission  to 
a  soldier  acting  as  a  kind  of  majordomo,  a  demand 
for  mules,  and  a  reward  in  live-stock  to  persons  mar- 
rying native  women.  The  first  was  practically  granted 
by  the  appointment  of  store-rkeepers  at  Monterey  and 
San  Diego,  while  the  third  was  practically  denied  by 
the  order  to  sell  the  mule  train  at  San  Bias.*  The 
others  do  not  seem  to  have  been  acted  upon. 

One  important  matter  was  still  in  abeyance,  and 
this  was  now  settled  by  Bucareli  in  accordance  with 
Serra's  wishes,  by  the  removal  of  Fages  and  the 
appointment  of  another  officer  to  succeed  him.  In 
selecting  a  new  commander,  however,  the  president's 

*^  Reglamento t  Determinacion  de8  de  Julio  1T7S^  in  Paiou,  Not.,  L  589-04. 

'*Yet  the  viceroy  soon  ordered  100  mules  to  be  distributed  among  the 
missions,  and  ordered  Captain  Anza  to  open  communication  by  land  betweeo 
Tubac  and  Monterey. 
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choice  was  not  followed,  since  Ortega,  his  favorite  for 
the  place,  was  not  deemed  of  sufficiently  high  military 
rank,  and  Captain  Rivera  y  Moncada  was  named  as 
California's  new  ruler.^  Ortega  was  brevetted  lieuten- 
ant and  put  in  command  of  San  Diego,  which  was  now 
to  be  a  regular  presidio. 

The  exact  date  of  Rivera's  appointment  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  probably  preceded  by  only  a  few  days 
that  of  his  ijistructions,  which  were  issued  on  the  17th 
of  August.  These  instructions  in  forty-two  articles 
are  long  and  complete,**  and  some  portions  will  be 
given  more  fully  elsewhere  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
the  institutions  to  which  they  refer.  The  purport  of 
the  document  is  as  follows : 

Copies  of  the  regulations  and  action  of  the  board 
are  enclosed.  Great  confidence  is  felt  in  Rivera's 
ability,  and  knowledge  gained  by  long  experience, 
which  experience  must  have  taught  him  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  preserve  perfect  harmony,  so  that  both 
commander  and  friars  may  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  their  respective  duties.  The  first  object  is 
of  course  the  conversion  of  the  natives;  but  next  in 
importance  is  their  gathering  in  mission  towns  for 
purposes  of  civilization.  These  little  towns  may  be- 
come great  cities;  hence  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
defects  in  the  beginning,  of  care  in  the  selection  of 
sites,  in  the  assignment  of  lands,  laying  out  of  streets, 
etc. 

The  commander  is  authorized  to  assign  lands  to 
communities,  and  also  to  such  individuals  as  are  dis- 
posed to  work;  but  all  must  dwell  in  the  pueblo  or 
mission,  and  all  grants  must  be  made  with  due  regard 
to  the  formalities  of  law.    Missions  may  be  converted 

"'  In  a  letter  to  Serra  dated  Nov.  8,  1774,  the  gnardian  warns  him  not  to 
quarrel  with  the  new  governor,  who  doubtless  had  secret  instructions  and 
would  cause  any  contrarieties  to  react  upon  the  padres.  Serra's  weakness  wai 
not  unknown  to  his  superiors.  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbaray  MS.,  xi.  191-2. 

•^  Bucarcli^  Instrucdon  que  debe  obnervar  el  ComandanU  iiombrado  para  lo$ 
Estahlecimkntos  de  San  Diego  y  Monterey^  1773,  MS.,  also  copy  from  the 
original  in  Maycr^  MS.,  No.  18.  Tmnslated  extracts  chiefly  on  pueblos  and 
colonization  in  llalleck's  Reitort,  133;  Dwinelle's  Colon.  Hut.  Add.,  2. 
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into  pueblos  when  sufficiently  advanced,  retaining  the 
name  of  the  patron  saint.  New  missions  may  be 
founded  by  the  commander,  acting  in  accord  with  the 
president,  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  risk  to 
the  old  ones.  Rivera  is  to  report  to  the  viceroy  on 
needs  of  the  royal  service  in  his  province. 

The  captain  is  charged  with  recruiting  soldiers  to 
complete  the  full  number.  Married  recruits  must 
take  their  families,  and  unmarried  ones  the  papers  to 
prove  that  they  are  single.  The  Catalan  volunteers 
are  to  return  with  their  lieutenant  by  the  first  vessel. 
Strict  discipline  and  good  conduct  must  be  enforced 
among  soldiers,  employes,  and  civilians,  vicious  and 
incorrigible  persons  being  sent  back  to  San  Bias.  The 
commandant  must  be  subordinate  to  the  governor  at 
Jjoreto  only  to  the  extent  of  reporting  to  him  and 
maintaining  harmonious  relations.  Communication 
with  the  peninsula  by  land  should  be  frequent.  Good 
faith  must  be  kept  with  the  Indians,  and  the  control, 
education,  and  correction  of  neophjrtes  are  to  be  left 
exclusively  to  the  friars,  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
fathers  toward  children. 

No  vessels  are  to  be  admitted  to  Califomian  ports 
except  the  San  Bias  transports  and  the  Philippine 
vessels,  and  no  trade  with  either  foreign  or  Spanish 
vessels  is  to  be  permitted.  The  captains  of  the  trans- 
ports are  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  the  management 
of  their  vessels,  but  thev  cannot  admit  on  board  or 
take  away  any  person  without  a  written  request  from 
the  commandant,  who  is  to  grant  such  requests  only 
for  urgent  reasons.  San  Francisco  should  be  explored 
as  soon  as  practicable,  and  the  mission  of  San  JDiego 
may  be  moved  if  it  be  deemed  best.  A  complete 
diary  of  all  events  and  measures  must  be  kept  in  a 
book,  and  literal  copies  forwarded  to  the  superior 
government  as  often  as  opportunity  occurs.  Three 
complete  inventories  are  to  be  made  on  taking  pos- 
session of  government  property,  one  for  the  viceroy, 
one  for  Fages,  and  one  to  be  kept  by  Rivera.    All 
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records  and  archives  to  be  carefully  cared  for,  and 
finally  these  instructions  to  be  kept  profoundly  secret. 
These  instructions,  with  the  regSilations  that  precede 
and  similar  instructions  of  the  next  year  to  the  gov- 
ernor, constituted  the  law  of  California  for  many  years. 
Rivera  was  in  Guadalajara  when  appointed,  though  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  record  when  he  had  come  down 
from  San  Diego.  He  went  to  Mexico  to  receive  his 
instructions  in  person  and  then  hastened  to  Sinaloato 
recruit  soldiers  and  families  for  his  command,  finishing 
his  task  and  arriving  with  fifty- one  persons,  great 
and  small,  in  March  1774  at  Loreto,  whence  he  soon 
started  northward  overland.*®  At  about  the  same 
time  that  Rivera  received  his  orders,  that  is  in 
August,  Bucareli  also  authorized  Captain  Juan  Bau- 
tista  do  Anza  to  attempt  the  overland  route  from 
Sonora  to  Monterey,  and  that  officer  after  some  delays 
began  his  march  from  Tubac  in  the  following  January. 
Early  in  September,  after  Rivera  and  Anza  had  re- 
ceived their  instructions,  the  viceroy  wrote  to  Fages, 
announcing  the  appointment  of  Rivera,  and  ordering 
him  to  give  up  the  command,  and  to  return  by  the 
first  vessel  with  his  company  of  Catalan  volunteers  to 
join  his  regiment  at  the  Real  de  Pachuca.*^ 

And  now  Father  Serra,  having  successfully  com- 
pleted his  task  in  Mexico,  is  ready  to  return  home- 
ward to  utilize  the  aid  and  put  in  practice  the  reforms 
for  which  he  has  toiled.  Kissing  the  feet  of  every 
friar  at  the  college,  begging  their  pardon  for  any  bad 
example  he  has  ^et,  and  bidding  them  farewell  for- 
ever, the  good  friar,  with  Padre  Pablo  Mugdrtegui, 
sets  out  in  September  for  the  west  coast.  At  Topic 
he  waits  until  the  new  vessel,  the  Santiago  or  Nueva 
Galicia,  is  ready  for  sea,  which  is  not  until  January  24, 
1774.    In  addition  to  the  articles  granted  by  the  gov- 

*•  Letter  of  Rivera  to  viceroy,  dated  Loreto,  March  25th,  in  Atxh,  Sta  Bdt' 
bara,  MS.,  xi.  378-9;  Pa/ow,  Not.,  i.  009-10. 

«  Bucareli  to  Fages,  Sept.  7,  1773,  in  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  140. 
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eminent  Padre  Junlpero  has  obtained  from  the  vice- 
roy a  liberal  limosnaj  or  alms,  of  supplies  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  missions,*^  invoicecf  separately  to 

f*atify  the  friar's  pride  and  avoid  complications  with 
ages  who  is  still  in  command.  The  regular  supplies 
for  the  northern  missions,  with  a  part  of  the  pitfaSice, 
are  taken  by  the  Santiago,  Captain  Perez,  who  has 
orders  to  undertake  explorations  to  the  north  of  Mon- 
terey. Supplies  for  San  Diego  and  the  southern 
missions  are  left  for  the  San  Antonio,  to  sail  later.*^ 

*^  The  articles  officially  granted  were :  3  caaes  of  Teatmenta  for  San  Gabriel, 
San  Antonio,  and  San  Luis,  5  nests,  or  sets,  of  measures,  0  in  each,  one  forge 
with  appurtenances,  and  5  quintals,  3  arrobas  of  iron.  The  limosna  to  suffice 
for  5  years  was  5  packages  of  cloths  for  Indians  as  follows:  107  blankets,  29 
pieces  manta  pobtana,  488  yds  striped  sackcloth,  389  yds  blue  baize,  10  lbs 
olue  maguey  cloth  for  little  girls;  also  4  reams  fine  paper,  5  bales  rod  pepper, 
100  arrobas  tasajo,  IG  boxes  panocha,  4  boxes  beads,  10  boxes  hams,  G  boxes 
chocolate,  3  bbls  lard,  9  bales  lentils,  1  bale  and  9  jugs  olive-oil,  4  bbls  Cae- 
tilian  wine,  3  bbls  brandy,  9  bales  chickpeas,  6  bales  rice,  160  bales  flour, 
900  fanegas  maize,  250  fanegas  beans.  Patou,  Not.,  L  G03-5. 

^*  Respecting  Serra*s  work  in  Mexico  in  addition  to  Hie  authorities  cited, 
see  Pal'>u,  Vidti,  150-9.  It  is  related  that  when  Serra  amved  in  San  Bias 
from  California  and  saw  the  Santiago  in  the  dock-j^ard,  he  remarked  that  he 
would  return  in  her,  a  remark  that  excited  some  ridicule,  because  everybody 
thought  the  San  Bias  establiahment  on  the  point  of  being  absiidoned. 
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We  have  seen  that  Anza  from  Sonora,  Serra  from 
Mexico  via  JaUsco,  and  Rivera  from  Sinaloa  via  the 
peninsula  were  all  en  route  for  Monterey  under  vice- 
regal orders  in  the  spring  of  1774.  California  annals 
for  that  year  may  be  most  clearly  presented  by  fol- 
lowing those  expeditions,  in  the  order  named,  as  a 
thread  to  which  may  be  attached  all  recorded  events. 
Previous  to  their  arrival  there  is  nothing  known  of 
matters  in  the  north,  save  that  great  want  was  ex- 

Serienced  through  the  non-appearance  of  the  vessels 
uo  the  year  before.^ 
When  Galvez  was  preparing  the  first  expeditions 
to  the  north  in  17G9,  Captain  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza, 
commander  of  the  Tubac  presidio  in  Sonora,  a  brave 
officer  like  his  father,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  annals 

^  A  'crueliflima  hambre,'  Palou  calls  it,  Vida,  153, 159-60,  the  greatest  ever 

experienced.     No  bread,  no  chocolate,  only  milk  and  herbs  '  salted  by  tears.* 

Milk  had  to  be  eaten  by  all  from  tlie  commandant  down.     They  had  soma 

very  strange  ideas  of  what  constituted  a  famine.     Soup  of  peas  or  beans  took 

the  place  of  tortillas,  and  coil'ee  had  to  do  instead  of  chocolate.     The  natiyei 

all  left  the  mission  to  seek  for  food.  Id.,  Not.,  i.  G08. 
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of  Pimerfa,  became  interested  in  the  scheme,  and 
offered  to  make  the  trip  by  land  at  his  own  expense 
to  meet  the  sea  expedition.  The  route  up  to  the 
Colorado  and  Gila  junction  had  often  been  traversed, 
and  it  had  long  been  a  favorite  plan,  especially  among 
the  old  Jesuit  pioneers,  to  reach  the  northern  coasts 
from  this  direction;  but  for  some  reason  not  explained 
the  visitador  declined  the  offer.  Anza,  however,  re- 
newed his  proposition  later,  when  San  Diego  and 
Monterey  had  been  occupied,  and  finally  Bucareli, 
authorized  by  the  king  to  pay  the  expense  from  the 
royal  coffers,^  and  urged  by  Father  tJ  unlpero  in  his 
memorial  of  March  1773 — in  which  he  also  urged  the 
exploration  of  a  route  from  New  Mexico — gave  the 
required  license,  probably  in  September  1773. 

Anza  obtained  twenty  soldiers  and  had  nearly 
completed  his  preparations  for  departure,  when  the 
Apaches  made  one  of  their  characteristic  raids,  steal- 
ing his  hoi-scs  and  killing  some  of  his  men.  This 
caused  delay  and  obliged  the  captain  to  start  with 
less  force  than  he  had  intended;  but  as  a  compensa- 
tion he  unexpectedly  obtained  a  guide.  This  was  a 
Baja  California  neophyte,  Sebastian  by  name,  who 
had  deserted  from  San  Gabriel  in  August,  and,  keep- 
ing far  to  the  east  to  avoid  meeting  soldiers,  had 
reached  the  Colorado  River  rancherias  and  had  been 
brouglit  by  the  natives  to  Altar,  thus  entitling  him- 
self to  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  Christian  to 
make  the  overland  trip.?  Under  his  guidance  Anza 
set  out  from  Tubac  January  8,  1774,  with  Francisco 
Garces  and  Juan  Diaz,  Franciscan  friars  from  the 
Queretaro  college.  There  were  in  all  34  men  with 
140  horses  and  G5  cattle. 

In  a  month  they  had  reached  the  Gila,  by  way  of 
Sonoita  through  Papagueria.    Palma,  a  famous  Yuma 

'  Ortega  in  a  letter  to  Rivera,  dated  San  Diego,  May  6,  1776,  am  that 
Anza's  eiq>edition  cost  from  25,000  to  30,000  pesos.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i. 
162-3. 

'  According  to  one  of  the  two  chief  authorities  Sebastian  had  started  from 
San  Gabriel  with  his  parents  and  wife,  all  of  whom  had  perished. 
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chief,  entertained  the  Spaniards  at  his  rancheria  at 
San  Dionisio^  Isla  de  Trinidad,  a  kind  of  island  formed 
by  a  double  channel  of  the  Gila  at  its  junction  with 
the  Colorado,*  and  received  from  Anza  a  badge  of 
office  under  Spain.  He  accomijanied  the  explorers 
across  the  Colorado  and  some  eight  or  nine  leagues 
south-westward  to  the  lagoon  of  Santa  Olaya.  To 
this  lagoon  the  whole  party  was  obliged  to  return  on 
the  19th  of  February,  after  having  wandered  for  six 
days  through  a  country  destitute  of  grass  and  water.* 
But  they  started  again  on  the  2d  of  March,  leaving 
with  Palma  a  large  part  of  the  animals  in  charge  of 
three  soldiers,  three  muleteers,  and  three  Indian  ser- 
vants. The  route  through  the  country  of  the  Cojat, 
Cajuenches,  and  Danzarines,  cannot  be  traced  exactly; 
but  as  this  was  the  first  exploration  of  this  region  and 
of  the  great  route  into  California,  I  append  the  de- 
tails, confusing  as  they  are,  in  a  note.^     Anza  would 

*  One  of  the  channels  no  longer  carries  water,  and  ^rhaps  did  so  then  only 
lit  high  water.  In  Kino's  map  of  1701  San  Dionisio  is  not  represented  as  an 
idand.  Emory,  NoteSy  95-C,  m  1840  noted  that  the  Gila  once  flowed  to  the 
south  of  its  present  channel,  and  says:  *  During  freshets  it  is  probable  the 
rivers  now  discharge  their  surplus  waters  through  these  old  chiumels.'  An- 
other discovery  of  Anza  is  less  intelligible.  In  a  letter  of  Feb.  0th  from  San 
Dionisio  to  the  viceroy,  Prov,  SU  Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  190-1,  ho  says  he  had  crossed 
the  Colorado  and  Gila,  and  had  found  a  branch  of  the  former  extending  north 
and  west,  and  entering  probably  the  South  Sea — perhaps  at  San  Franclaoo 
Bay. 

^  Padre  Garcds  claimed  to  have  been  in  this  region,  the  north-east  seotioii 
of  Baja  California,  in  1771;  but  the  narrative  of  his  trip  in  that  year,  in 
Arricivita^  Cron,  Serctf,,  420  et  seq.,  does  not  show  clearly  that  he  crossed  the 
Colorado  at  all. 

*  The  most  complete,  and  indeed  the  only,  authority  in  print  is  Arricitnta, 
Cr6nica  Serdficu,  450  et  seq. ;  but  it  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  best  account 
of  the  expedition  seems  to  be  Anza,  Deacuhrimiento  de  Sonora  d  CaZ{fomias 
oflo  de  1774f  MS.  This  appears  to  bo  an  abridged  copy  of  the  originad  diary 
made  soon  after  the  date  oi  the  expedition  by  some  one  who  did  not  accom- 

Eany  it.  The  route  was  as  follows,  items  from  the  return  march  being  in 
rackets:  Feb.  9th.  At  junction  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado,  near  the  site  of  the 
later  Concepcion.  Feb.  10th  to  12th.  5  1.  w.  n.  (s.)  w.  and  4.5  1.  8.  w.  and 
8.  to  LAguna  de  Sta  Olaya,  formed  by  the  Colorado  in  time  of  flood.  Lat. 
32"  34'.  [According  to  the  return  trip  Sta  Olaya  was  4  1.  w.  of  the  river  and 
8  1.  w.  8.  w.  of  S.  Dionisio,  or  Isla  de  Trinidad.]  Feb.  13th  to  19th.  Off  into 
the  desert  and  back  to  Sta  Olaya.  March  2d.*  4  1.  w.  s.  w.  to  Laguna  del 
R-edicador.  Mar.  3d  to  5th.  3  1.  w.  s.  w.;  6.5  1.  w.  n.  w.;  61.  w.  N.w.  witJi 
low  sierra  on  left;  3  1.  N.  w.  across  the  hills;  2 1.  w. ;  1.5  1.  N.  and  n.  w.  ,  in  sight 
of  an  estcro,  to  Pozos  do  San  Eusebio.  Mar.  6th.  4  1.  w.  to  Sto  Tom^,  in 
middle  of  sierra.  Mar.  7th  and  8th.  41.  n.w.  and  1  1.  n.  e.  to  Pozos  de  Sta 
Eosa  de  las  Lajas  (18  1.  in  a  direct  line  from  Sta  Olaya).    Mar.  9th  and  10th. 
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seem  at  first  to  have  kept  far  to  the  south  of  the 
modern  railroad  route,  but  to  have  returned  to  it  be- 
fore reaching  the  San  Gorgonio  Pass,  which  he  named 
San  Cdrlos.  He  crossed  the  Santa  Ana  River  on  a 
bridge  of  boughs  the  20th  of  March,  and  on  the  22d 
arrived  at  San  Gabriel. 

The  travellers  had  exhausted  their  supply  of  food; 
and  they  found  equal  destitution  at  San  Gabriel;  but 
the  friars  Paterna  and  Cruzado  entertained  them  as 
best  they  could  after  a  mass,  te  deum,  and  sermon  of 
welcome,  A  cow  was  killed,  and  in  ten  days  four  of 
Anza's  men  returned  from  San  Diego  with  supplies 
that  had  come  on  the  Santiago^  In  a  few  days  all 
but  six  of  the  men  were  sent  with  Father  Garc63 
back  to  the  Colorado,  having  some  slight  trouble  with 
the  savages  on  the  way,  and,  according  to  Arricivita, 
finding  that  the  men  left  with  the  animals  had  become 
frightened  and  retired  to  Caborca.  Anza  with  his 
six  men  made  a  trip  up  to  Monterey  and  back  from 
the  10th  of  April  to  the  1st  of  May;  and  two  days 
later  he  started  with  Diaz  for  the  Colorado,  which  he 
reached  in  eight  days.  Palou  tells  us  that  some  of 
Pages'  men  went  with  him  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  route,  and  returning  reported  that  they  had 
been  attacked  by  the  natives  as  had  been  the  men 
left  at  the  Colorado.  The  explorers  reached  Tubac 
on  the  26th  of  May,  and  in  July  Anza  went  to  Mexico 
to  report. 

His  expedition  had  accomplished  all  that  it  had 

11 1.  N.  to  S.  Sebastian  Peregrino,  a  larae  eiinega  in  the  Gajuenche  nation 
[22 1.  w.  and  w.  n.  w.  from  StaOlaya].  Mar.  11th.  1.5  L  w.  on  eame  cidnega. 
Mar.  12th.  6  1.  w.  n.  w.  to  S.  Gregorio.  Mar.  Uth.  6 1.  N.  [n.  w.l  to  Sta  Cata- 
rina  [10  1.  from  S.  Sebastian].  6  1.  N.  N.  w.  to  Puerto  de  S.  Cdrlos,  following 
the  cafiadA  [Sd""  42^.  ^!ar.  16th  and  17th.  3  1.  M.  w.  and  N.  N.  w.  to  Lacuna 
and  Valley  of  Principe  [or  S.  Patricio,  8 1.  w.  v.  w.  from  Sta  Catarina].  Mar. 
18th.  [4]  I.  N.  and  n.  n.  w.  to  Valle  de  S.  Josd  [33*"  4€']  on  a  fine  stream.  Mar. 
19th.  6  [5]  1.  N.  w.  to  Laguna  de  S.  Antonio  de  BucarelL  Mar.  20th.  6  L  N.  w. 
and  2. 5 1.  w.  v.  w.  to  Bio  Sta  Ana.  Mar.  21st.  7  1.  w.  k.  w.  to  Arroyo  de 
Osos  [or  Alisos].  Mar.  22d.  To  S.  Gabriel  [10  1.  w.  and  6  1.  w.  K.  w.  from 
S.  Antonio].  Siee  also,  in  chap.  xiL  of  this  volume,  the  account  of  AnJBa'i 
second  trip. 

^  On  March  24th  Anza  was  godfather  to  a  child  baptized  by  P.  Dias.  8. 
Gabriel  Lib.  Mis.,  MS.,  7. 
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been  intended  to  do,  in  showing  the  practicability  of 
the  new  route/ 

j  President  Serra  sailed  from  San  Bias  January  24th 
in  the  new  transport®  Santiago  or  Nueva  Gralicia,  built 
expressly  for  the  California  service,  commanded  by 
Juan  Perez,  and  laden  with  supplies  for  San  Cdrlos, 
San  Antonio,  and  San  Luis.  Scrra  was  accompanied 
by  Pablo  Mugdrtcgui,  a  new  missionary;  and  the  San- 
tiarfo  also  brouglit  to  California  Juan  Soler,  the  store- 
keeper for  Monterey,  a  surgeon  Josd  Ddvila  with  his 
family,  three  blacksmiths  and  families,  and  three  car- 
penters. After  a  comparatively  prosperous  voyage 
the  vessel  anchored  in  San  Diego  Bay  the  13th  of 
March.'"  It  had  been  the  intention  to  go  direct  to 
Monterey,  but  an  accident  caused  a  change  of  plan, 
and  fortunately,  for  Serra  by  landing  a  small  portion 
of  the  cargo  was  enabled  to  relieve  the  pressing  need 
of  the  soutlierri  missions.  lie  had  quite  enough  of 
the  sea,  and  besides  was  anxious  to  visit  the  friars; 
therefore  he  went  up  by  land,  starting  on  April  6th, 
having  an  interview  witli  Captain  Anza  on  the  way, 
and  reaching  Monterey  on  the  11th  of  May  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  two  years.  On  account  of  ill-health 
Mugiirtegui  also  landed  and  remained  at  San  Diego, 
Amurrio  taking  his  place  on  the  Santiago^  which 
sailed  on  the  same  day  that  Serra  started,  and 
anchored  at  Monterey  two  days  before  the  president's 
arrival  the  9th  of  May." 

'Mofrns,  Explor.,  i.  28*2,  mentions  thia  expedition,  giving  the  date  of 
starting  incorrectly  us  Sept.  1773.  Sec  also  brief  account  m  VScueo,  Sonora^ 
IfiO;  If/.,  in  Soc.  Mrx.  OfOfj.y  BoJetin^  x.  704. 

"Sin-  irt  called  lx)th  fratjata  and  corvetn. 

*°  AtM.ordint;  to  Pt're-.^  I*dacinn^  they  reached  the  Santa  Bdrbara  Islands  on 
Marcli  (iih.  Tlie  northern  group  are  named  from  west  to  oast  Santa  Rosa 
(San  Mi;^MH'l),  Santa  Margarita  (Santa  lio«a),  Santa  Cniz  (still  so  called),  and 
Santo  ToindH  ( Anacapa ).  Thence  they  Bailed  sou tli ward  between  the  coast  and 
San  Chinnaite,  reaching  San  Diego  March  10th  (another  copy  makes  it  March 
1  Ith),  wiiling  A\n'\\  r)th,  and  arriving  at  Monterey  May  8th.  talou,  VidOt  163- 
6'2,  givca  the  latter  date  as  May  9th. 

^Palou,  Not.,  i.  (XK>-8;  Id.,  Vida,  ISG-Cl;  Serra,  in  Bandini  Doc,  HisL 
CaL,  MS..  1. 
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We  left  Rivera  y  Moncada  at  Lore  to  in  March 
with  fifty-one  persons,  soldiers  and  their  families,  re- 
cruited in  Sinaloa  for  his  new  command.^*  Lieutenant 
Ortega  was  in  the  south  at  Santa  Ana,  with  other 
families,  whom  he  was  ordered  to  bring  up  to  Velicati 
to  join  the  rest,  and  was  to  remain  in  command  of 
the  camp  until  supplies  and  animals  for  the  northern 
journey  could  be  sent  back.  Rivera  then  started 
northward  by  land  and  reached  Monterey  on  the  23d 
of  May.  Respecting  the  details  of  his  march  and  the 
number  of  men  he  took  with  him  nothing  is  known; 
but  he  left  all  the  families  and  some  of  the  new  sol- 
diers at  Velicatd.  On  the  25th  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  his  new  office  in  place  of  Pedro  Fages,^'  who  pre- 
pared, as  ordered  by  the  viceroy,  to  go  south  with  his 
company  of  Catalan  volunteers."  The  first  oppor- 
tunity to  sail  was  bj"  the  San  Antonio,  which,  leaving 
San  Bias  in  March  under  Canizares  as  master,  had 
arrived  on  June  8th,  this  being  the  first  trip  ever 
made  direct  to  Monterey  without  touching  at  San 
Diego. 

The  feeling  between  Rivera  and  Fages  was  by  no 
means  friendly,  the  former  having  considered  himself 
aggrieved  by  Galvez'  act  in  preferring  the  latter  at 
the  beginning  notv  ithstanding  the  disparity  of  rank, 
and  a  second  time  by  Portold's  choice  of  a  commander 
in  1770.  Triumphant  at  last,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  adopt  a  conciliatory  policy  toward  his  vanquished 
rival,  whom,  without  any  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
courteous  phrases,  he  ordered  to  prepare  his  accounts- 

^^  March  20th,  Rivera  writes  to  the  viceroy  from  Lorcto  that  ho  has  arrived 
from  Sinaloa  and  will  proceed  bv  land  to  San  Diego  and  join  Anza.  Areh^ 
Santa  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xi.  37S-9;  but  as  we  have  seen  he  was  too  late  to  meet 
Anza. 

"  The  viceroy,  on  Jan.  2,  1775,  acknowledges  receipt  of  Rivera's  letter  of 
Jnne  14tli,  stating  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  command  on  May  25th. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS,,  i.  168.  Palou,  Not.,  i.  (K>J)-13,  makes  the  date  May 
24th.    May  4,  1771,  Fages  was  made  a  captain.  /(/.,  i.  74. 

^^In  addition  to  the  general  instructions  to  Rivera  and  Faces  already- 
noticed,  there  was  a  special  oixlcr  of  the  viceroy  dated  Sept.  30,  1774,  for 
Fages  with  his  volunteers  and  all  of  the  cucra  company  not  expressly  ordered 
to  remain  to  be  sent  to  San  Bias  by  the  iirst  vessel.  St.  Pap.,  Aiiss.  and  Colon., 

MS.,  i.  313. 

Hut.  Cax...  Vol.  T.    13 
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and  get  ready  to  sail  on  the  San  Antonio,  taking  with 
him  all  his  men  except  ten  who  were  to  be  retained 
until  the  new  force  arrived  from  the  peninsula.  Fages, 
though  of  course  obliged  to  obey  the  viceroy's  orders, 
was  not  the  man  to  quit  the  country  without  making 
a  show  of  independence  and  an  effort  for  the  last 
word.  A  caustic  correspondence  followed,  little  of 
which  is  extant,  but  in  which  Rivera  with  the  vantage- 
ground  of  his  superior  authority  by  no  means  carried 
off  all  the  honors.  Fages  claimed  the  right  to  embark 
from  San  Diego,  wishing  to  obtain  certain  receipts 
from  padres  and  corporals  at  the  several  missions. 
Rivera  replies,  "The  viceroy  does  not  order  me  to 
allow  the  volunteers  and  you  to  embark  at  San  Diego, 
but  simply  by  the  first  vessel.  His  excellency  knows 
very  well  that  this  presidio  is  the  capital  where  you 
reside;  therefore,  this  is  the  place  he  speaks  of,  and 
from  this  place  you  must  sail."  Whereupon  Don 
Pedro,  as  he  might  liave  done  before,  showed  a  per- 
mit from  the  viceroy  to  sail  from  San  Diego,  of  later 
date  than  the  commander's  instructions;  and  Rivera 
was  forced  to  yield. 

Again  Fages  announced  that  he  had  some  animals 
set  apart  for  his  own  use  which  he  proposed  to  take 
away  with  him  to  San  Diego,  and,  after  Rivera's 
prompt  refusal  to  allow  any  such  outrageous  use  of 
the  king's  property,  proceeded  to  prove  that  the  mules 
were  his  own.  Then  he  pleaded  for  more  time  to 
arrange  his  accounts,  which  could  not  be  completed 
before  the  sailing  of  the  San  Antonio;  but  after  getting 
an  insolent  permission  to  wait  for  the  Santiago,  he 
decided  to  start  at  once  and  leave  the  accounts  to  a 
clerk.  Having  gathered  thus  much  from  Rivera's 
own  letters,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  if 
Fages'  letters  were  extant  they  would  show  the  writer, 
with  perfect  sang  froid,  if  not  always  with  dignity, 
engaged  in  a  deliberate  epistolary  effort  to  annoy  his 
exultant  and  pompous  rival.  If  this  was  not  the  case, 
all  the  more  discreditable  to  himself  was  the  tone 
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ado^rted  in  Rivera's  communications."  The  San 
Antonio  sailed  from  Monterey  on  July  7th,  with 
thirteen  of  the  volunteers,  and  with  Rafael  Pedro  y 
Gil  the  new  store-keeper  for  San  Diego.  Fages 
started  by  land  with  two  soldiers  on  the  19th  and 
sailed  on  the  4th  of  August  from  San  Diego.  We 
shall  hear  again  from  this  gallant  officer.  Fathers 
Prestamero  and  Usson  also  sailed  for  San  Bias  on 
the  San  Antonio,  being  forced  to  retire  by  ill-health, 

Perez  in  the  Santiago  was  meanwhile  engaged  in 
another  important  service,  that  of  exploring  m  the 
far  north.  There  still  existed  among  Spanish  author- 
ities a  fear  of  Russian  encroachments  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  or  at  least  a  spirit  of  curiosity  to  know  what 
the  Russians  were  doing.  Bucareli  had  orders  from 
the  king  to  give  this  matter  his  attention  as  soon  as 
it  might  be  convenient.^®  It  is  said  to  have  been 
Serra  who  first  suggested  that  the  California  trans- 
port might  be  advantageously  used  for  purposes  of 
geographical  discovery,  and  opening  up  a  new  field 
for  spiritual  conquest.  He  also  urged  that  no  man 
was  better  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  enterprise  than 
his  friend  and  compatriot  Juan  Perez,  who  had  been 
the  first  in  these  later  times  to  reach  both  San  Diego 
and  Monterey.  Perez  was  accordingly  instructed, 
after  landing  the  supplies  at  Monterey,  to  explore  the 
northern  coast  up  to  60"*,  with  a  view  to  discover 
harbors  and  to  make  such  observations  respecting  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  as  might  be  practicable. 
The  expense  was  borne  by  the  king. 

It  was  the  intention  that  Mugirtegui  should  go  as 
chaplain,  but  in  case  of  his  illness  Serra  had  oeen 
requested  ^^  to  name  a  substitute,  and  appointed  Crespf 
and  Peiia  to  act  as  chaplains  and  to  keep  diaries  of 

^Bivera  y  Moncada^  Tettimoinio  de  diiigenciaa  en  la  toma  depotuUm  dA 
fnando,  1774t  MS.,  consisting  of  two  letters  dated  June  21  st  and  22d. 
^^  nevUla-Giiifdo,  Jnforme  de  13  de  Abril  1793,  117-19. 
"Bacareli's  letter  of  Dec.  24,  1773,  in  Frov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  i  187-& 
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the  voyage,  as  they  did,  both  journals  being  still 
extant.  The  surgeon  Ddvila  went  along,  the  vessel's 
surgeon,  Costan,  remaining  temporarily  at  Monterey. 
June  6th  everything  being  ready  at  Monterey  the 
padres  went  on  board,  and  next  day  the  Santiago 
attempted  to  sail,  but  was  prevented  by  contrary 
winds.  On  the  8th  the  arrival  of  the  Sail  Antonio 
from  San  Bias,  already  not^,  caused  a  new  delay. 
Two  daj's  later  solemn  mass  for  the  success  of  the 
expedition  was  said  under  the  old  oak  that  had  wit- 
nessed the  rite  in  1602  and  1770,  and  on  the  11th, 
just  before  noon,  the  vessel  sailed  from  the  bay. 
Adverse  winds  still  baffled  the  navigators,  driving 
them  southward,  so  that  for  seventeen  days  they  did 
not  get  above  the  latitude  of  Monterey,  being  driven 
back  and  forward  along  the  coast  between  that  lati- 
tude and  that  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands.  On  the 
9tli  July,  when  they  were  again  able  to  make  obser- 
vations, they  were  in  latitude  45°,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  modern  California  of  which  I  now  write.  The 
details  of  the  voyage  in  northern  waters,  during  which 
the  Spaniards  reached  a  latitude  of  55°,  making  some 
observations  and  naming  some  points  along  the  coast, 
dealing  with  the  natives,  who  came  off  in  canoes,  but 
not  landing,  belong  to  another  volume  of  this  series, 
in  which  I  shall  narrate  the  annals  of  more  northern 
lands.^^ 

Reentering  California  waters  on  the  return  trip 
the  17th  of  August,  they  sighted  on  the  22d  what 
was  supposed  to  be  Cape  Mendocino  in  latitude  40°, 
on  the  26th  they  saw  the  Farallones,  and  next  day  at 
4  p.  M.  anchored  at  Monterey.  The  prevalence  of 
fogs  had  prevented  exploration  of  the  Californian 
coast,  beyond  a  mere  glimpse  of  Mendocino  and  the 
Farallones.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  speaking  of 
the  latter  islands  as  a  landmark  for  San  Francisco 
the   diarists   clearly   locate   that   port   under   Point 

"  For  a  full  account  of  this  voyage,  with  references  to  the  original  diAries, 
■ee  Jlist.  Xorthnrst  Coast,  i.  150-8. 
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Reyes,  and  speak  of  the  other  bay  discovered  five 
years  before  as  the  grande  estero,  not  yet  named.^* 

Two  important  events  in  California  must  be  added 
to  the  record  of  1774  before  I  call  attention  to  certain 
other  events  on  the  peninsula  and  in  Mexico  nearly 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  New  Establishments. 
One  was  the  moving  of  San  Diego  Mission  in  the 
extreme  south  in  August;  the  other  an  exploration 
of  San  Francisco  Bay  in  the  extreme  north  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  site  oh  which  the  mission  at 
San  Diego  had  been  originally  founded,  and  the  pre- 
sidio a  little  later,  had  not  proved  a  desirable  one  for 
agricultural  purposes  since  the  drying-up  of  the  river; 
and  in  fact  for  several  years  seed  had  been  sown  for 
the  most  part  at  an  inconvenient  distance.  )  The  firet 
proposition  toward  a  change  of  site  came  early  in  1773 
from  Fages,  who  favored  a  removal  of  the  rancheria 
containing  all  the  neophytes  as  well  as  many  gentiles 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  stockade,  for  the  reason  that 
the  huts  would  give  the  natives  an  advantage  in  hos- 
tile operations.  This  was  not  exactly  a  removal  of  the 
mission,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  the  friars  were 
to  accompany  their  neophytes;  the  fear  of  danger  was 
deemed  unfounded  and  even  absurd;  and,  moreover, 
the  measure  was  recommended  by  a  man  whose 
approval  was  enough  to  condemn  any  measure  in 
Serra's  eyes.  Consequently  he  opposed  the  change 
most  strenuously  in  his  report  to  the  viceroy.^ 

Jaume,  the  minister,  however,  addressed  a  letter  in 
April  1773  to  the  president,  in  which  he  favored  a 
removal  of  the  mission.  Experience  had  clearly 
shown,  he  thought,  that  want  of  water  would  always 
prove  a  drawback  to  prosperity  at  the  original  site;  it 

**  Crespf  in  his  Diario  makes  a  long  and  confusing  argument  to  prove  that 
the/'ira//onf4  seen  at  tliis  time  were  not  those  seen  in  1709,  the  former  being 
60  leagues  from  Pt  Reyes,  and  the  latter  much  nearer.  The  reason  of  the 
friar's  confusion  is  not  clear.  The  authorities  on  this  voyage  are:  Crespi, 
iJiario;  Pena,  Diario^  MS.;  PcreZy  Iielacion,  MS.;  and  Per«s,  TMa  Diario^ 
MS. 

^^Scrra,  Hepns.  J  J  Je  Mayo,  1773,  MS. 
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was  always  better  for  a  mission  to  be  a  little  re- 
moved from  presidio  influences;  and  he  had  a  report 
from  the  natives  confirmed  by  a  soldier,  of  a  very 
favorable  site  some  six  or  seven  leagues  distant  across 
the  sierra.^^  The  matter  having  been  referred  to  the 
viceroy  he  authorized  Rivera  to  make  a  change  if  it 
should  seem  expedient  to  himself  and  to  Serra.*^  Of 
the  subsequent  consultations  and  explorations  which 
doubtless  took  place  we  have  no  record;  but  the 
change  was  decided  upon  and  effected  in  August 
1774.  The  new  site  was  not  the  one  which  Jaume 
had  in  mind,  but  a  nearer  one  called  by  the  natives 
Nipaguay,^^  about  two  leagues  up  the  valley  north- 
eastward from  Cosoy,  and  probably  identical  or  nearly 
so  with  that  of  the  later  buildings  whose  ruins  are 
still  visible  some  six  miles  from  the  city  and  port. 
We  have  no  account  of  the  ceremonies  by  which  the 
transfer  was  celebrated,  nor  do  we  know  its  exact 
date;  but  both  friars  and  neophytes  were  pleased  with 
the  change,  and  worked  with  a  will,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  mission  buildings  were  better  than 
at  Cosoy,  including  a  dwelling,  storehouse,  and  smithy 
of  adobes,  and  a  wooden  church  with  roof  of  tules, 
measuring  eighteen  by  fifty-seven  feet.  At  the  old 
site  all  the  buildings  were  given  up  to  the  presidio, 
except  two  rooms,  one  for  the  use  of  visiting  friars 
and  the  other  for  the  reception  and  temporary  storage 
of  mission  supplies  coming  by  sca.^*  Nothing  further 
is  known  of  San  Diego  events  during  the  year,  except 
that  Ortega  came  up  from  below  with  the  remaining 

21  Jaume's  letter  of  April  3a  (or  30th),  in  Mat/er  MSS,,  No.  18,  pp.  4,  6. 

'*  Bucardiy  InMruccion  de  17  de  Ago^to  177 il^  MS. 

**  San  Diego  de  Nipaguiiy — that  is,  San  Diego  at  Nipaguay — was  a  com- 
mon name  for  tiie  mission  afterwards.  Serra  colled  it  so  in  his  second  annual 
report. 

»» Serra,  Informe  de  o  Feb.  1775,  MS.,  124-7.  An  unfinished  chnrch  built 
four  or  five  feet  above  the  foundations,  with  adobes  all  made  ready  to  finish 
it,  was  also  delivered.  In  a  letter  of  October  3d  the  commandant  of  the  pre- 
sidio says  he  was  uncertain  whether  to  accept  the  building,  for  how  waa  it  to 
bo  finished?  Prav.  St,  I'ap.,  MS.,  i.  l."iC-7.  Lasuen  in  his  report  of  1783 
says  the  new  site  was  but  little  better  than  the  ohl  so  far  as  fertility  was  con- 
cerned. Lnauen,  lufonm  de  1783,  MS.;  see  also  Serra,  in  San  Diego,  Lib,  de 
Mution,  MS.,  3,  4. 
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force  and  families  recruited  by  Rivera  in  Sinaloa, 
arriving  at  San  Diego  on  September  26th,  and  de- 
spatching a  part  of  the  company  to  Monterey  on  the 
3d  of  October.  The  new  troops  gave  Ortega  some 
trouble  by  their  tumultuous  conduct,  complaining  of 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food.^  \ 

The  occupation  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  founding  of  a  mission  there,  though  a  matter  still 
kept  in  abeyance,  was  one  by  no  means  forgotten, 
and  one  often  mentioned  in  communications  passing 
between  Mexico  and  Monterey.  Portold  and  Crespi 
when  they  had  almost  reached  the  port  in  1769,  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  discovered  a  large  bay  before  entirely 
unknown,  and  had  explored  to  some  extent  its  western 
shore.  Galvez  and  the  viceroy  on  hearing  of  Portold's 
near  approach  to  San  Francisco  had  ordered  the  cap- 
tain of  the  San  Antonio,  when  she  brought  ten  new 
friars  to  California  in  1771,  in  case  she  should  reach 
San  Francisco  first,  to  leave  there  two  of  the  padres 
and  all  that  was  required  for  an  immediate  foundation, 
under  a  temporary  guard  of  sailors;^  but  the  vessel 
touched  first  at  Monterey  and  Saint  Francis  was 
obliged  to  wait.  In  1772  Fages  and  Crespf  Had  again 
attempted  to  reach  San  Francisco  by  passing  round 
the  newly  discovered  bay,  thus  exploring  the  eastern 
shore,  although  prevented  from  accomplishing  their 
main  object  by  a  great  river  which  they  could  not 
cross,  ^ 

In  his  instructions  of  August  17,  1773,  Bucareli 
had  ordered  Rivera  to  make  additional  explorations 
of  San  Francisco,  and  with  the  approval  of  Serra  to 
found  a  mission  there.*^  Before  either  Rivera  or  his 
instructions  reached  California,  however,  Palou  in 
his  first  annual  report  spoke  of  the  proposed  mission 
of  San  Francisco  "  in  his  own  port  supposed  to  be  in 

« Ortega  to  Rivera,  in  Prw,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  1.  164-6. 

"  Palou,  Vida.  8S-9. 

''  See  Chap.  Niii.  of  this  volume. 

^St,  Pap.,  3fiM8.  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  333. 
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the  Ensenada  of  the  Farallones  toward  Point  Reves,** 
of  the  attempt  recently  made  to  arrive  there,  of  the 
obstacles  in  the  way,  and  of  the  determination  that 
had  been  formed.  This  determination  was  to  explore 
the  country  northward  from  Monterey,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  proposed  mission  wherever  a  suitable  place 
could  be  found,  since  it  could  not  be  exactly  known 
where  the  port  was  until  explorations  were  made  by 
sea;  and  later,  if  the  port  were  found  on  the  other 
side  of  the  new  bay,  another  mission  might  be  estab- 
lished there.^  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  name 
of  San  Francisco  had  not  yet  been  applied  to  the 
newly  found  body  of  water,  although  the  latter  was 
by  some  vaguely  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
port  so  long  known;  neither  had  the  bay  been  explored 
as  yet  with  boats  so  that  it  might  be  known  whether 
it  contained  a  *port'  at  all;  or  if  so,  in  what  part  of 
the  broad  expanse  the  harbor  was  to  be  found. 

In  obedience  to  the  viceroy's  orders,^  and  with  a 
view,  perhaps,  to  test  the  necessity  or  expediency  of 
Palou's  plan,  a  new  exploration  was  undertaken  by 
Rivera  as  soon  as  his  new  recruits  arrived  at  Monte- 
rey, which  was  early  in  November.  He  took  with 
him  sixteen  soldiers,  two  serv^ants,  and  a  mule  train 
laden  with  supplies  for  a  journey  of  forty  days.  Palou 
accompanied  him,  by  order  of  the  president,  to  perform 
a  chaplain's  duty  and  keep  a  diary.^^  Setting  out  on 
November  23d  the  party  followed  Fages'  route  of 
1772,  via  what  are  now  Hollister  and  Gilroy,  until, 
on  entering  the  grand  valley  about  the  bay,  they  boro 
to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right  as  Fages  had  done, 
and  on  the  28th  encamped  at  the  very  spot  where 
Rivera  had  spent  four  days  in  1769,  that  is,  on  what 
is  now  San  Francisquito  Creek  below  Searsville.'^  The 

^  Palou,  Not.,  a.  .32. 

'"  These  orders  hatl,  it  scorns,  been  repeated  in  a  letter  dated  May  25,  1774, 
and  directed  to  Palou. 

'*  Pah  ft,  Es-pedldon  y  Pcgiftroque  se  hizo  de  las  cercanias  del  puerto  de  NueS' 
tro  Serdjh'o  Paxlre  San  Frauc'tAco,  in  /(/.,  Not,,  ii.  4.3-02. 

•^  As  distances  arc  not  given  in  this  diary  it  is  of  little  or  no  help  in  fixing 
exact  locations.     The  party  was  now  about  one  league  from  the  shore,  abont  a 
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natives  were  hospitable  and  not  so  shy  as  they  had 
been  along  the  way.  This  seemed  a  fitting  place  for 
a  mission,  and  a  cross  was  erected  as  a  sign  of  the 
Spaniards'  purpose  to  locate  San  Francisco  here.  I 
suppose  that  from  this  circumstance  originated  the 
name  San  Francisquito  later  applied  to  the  stream. 

Next  day  the  explorers  started  on  north-westward, 
soon  crossing  the  low  hills  into  the  Canada  that  had 
been  followed  in  1769,  to  which,  or  to  a  locaUty  in 
which,  they  now  gave  the  name  Caflada  de  San  Andres 
which  it  still  bears.  Rancherias  w^cre  numerous,  and 
the  natives  uniformly  well  disposed.  On  the  30th 
thej"  left  the  glen,  climbed  some  high  land,  and  en- 
camped on  a  lagoon  in  the  hills,  not  improbably  that 
now  know^n  as  Laguna  de  San  Bruno.  From  a  lofty 
hill  Rivera  and  Palou  obtained  a  view  of  the  bay  and 
valley  to  the  south-eastward,  but  could  not  see  the 
outlet,  on  account  of  another  hill  intervening.  Decem- 
ber 1st  Rivera  with  four  soldiers  climbed  that  hill  and 
on  his  return  said  he  had  been  very  near  the  outlet, 
which  could  be  conveniently  reached  from  the  camp 
by  following  the  ocean  beach.  Delayed  for  a  few 
days  by  cold,  rainy  weather,  they  started  again  on 
the  fourth,  proceeded  north  over  low  hills  and  across 
canadas,  in  three  of  which  was  running  water,  and 
encamped  before  noon  on  a  stream  which  flowed  into 
a  large  lake  stretching  toward  the  beach,  known  later 
as  Lacnina  de  la  Merced. 

Taking  with  him  four  soldiers  and  accompanied 
also  by  Palou,  Rivera  continued  north-westward  over 
hill  and  vale  into  the  sand  dunes  and  down  to  the 
beach,  at  a  point  near  where  the  Ocean  Side  House 
later  stood.  Thence  he  followed  the  beach,  as  so 
many  thousands  have  done  since  in  conveyances 
somewhat  more  modern  and  elegant  than  those  of 
the  gallant  captain  and  friar,  until   stopped  by  the 

da^  8  journey  from  tho  end  of  the  peninsula,  and  in  37*  46*  by  their  own  reck* 
onmff.  That  they  were  below  Searsrville  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  starting 
north-west  they  at  first  crossed  a  plain. 
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steep  slope  of  a  lofty  hill,  in  sight. of  some  pointed 
rocks  near  the  shore,  this  being  the  first  visit  to  the 
Seal  Rocks  since  famous,  and  to  the  site  of  the  mod- 
em 'Cliff/  They  climbed  the  hill  and  gazed  around 
on  what  was  and  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  described  by 
Palou  as  it  might  be  described  now,  except  in  the 
matter  of  artificial  changes.  A  cross  wap  set  up  on 
the  summit,  and  the  explorers  returned  by  the  way 
they  had  come  to  their  camp  on  Lake  Merced  after 
an  absence  of  only  four  hours. 

It  was  now  resolved  to  postpone  the  exploration  of 
the  Rio  de  San  Francisco,  the  San  Joaquin,  until 
after  the  rainy  season,  and  to  return  to  Monterey  by 
the  shore  route  of  1769.  Three  hours'  journey  south- 
ward, over  grassy  hills,  brought  them  on  the  5th  into 
the  old  trail,  by  which,  having  crossed  the  San  Lo- 
renzo and  Pdjaro  rivers  on  the  11th,  they  arrived  at 
the  presidio  the  13th  of  December.^  On  the  trip 
Palou  bad  found  six  sites  which  he  deemed  suitable 
for  missions.  These  were,  in  the  valley  of  San  Pas- 
cual  near  the  modern  Hollister,  in  the  *  plain  of  the 
great  estuary'  where  the  cross  was  left  on  San  Fran- 
cisquito  Creek,  in  the  vale  of  San  Pedro  RegaJado 
and  that  of  San  Pedro  Alcdntara  between  Spanish 
Town  and  Pescadero,  on  the  River  San  Lorenzo  at 
Santa  Cruz,  and  on  the  River  Pttjaro  at  Watsonville. 
'*  God  grant  that  in  my  day  I  may  see  them  occupied 
by  missions,  and  in  them  assembled  all  the  gentiles 
who  inhabit  their  vicinities,  and  that  none  of  the  lat- 
ter die  without  holy  baptism,  to  the  end  that  the 
number  of  the  children  of  God  and  of  his  holy 
church  be  increased,  and  also  of  the  vassals  of  our 

*'  The  lack  of  distances  in  this  diary  renders  it  of  little  use  in  fixing  exact 
localities,  although  the  route  is  somewhat  more  fully  described  in  sevend 
respects  than  in  tlie  diary  of  the  former  expedition.  The  fact  that  three 
hours'  journey  southward  from  the  head  of  Lake  Merced  brought  Rivera  into 
the  old  trail  confirms  my  former  conclusion — see  chap.  vi. — that  the  first  ex- 
pedition crossed  from  Pt  San  Pedro  rather  than  from  Half  Moon  Bay.  Now 
the  travellers  visited  a  lagoon  in  the  hills  near  the  shore,  about  a  league  above 
Pt  Angel — probably  Laguna  Alta. 
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catholic  monarch,"  adds  the  good  padre  in  closing  his 
journal.** 

When  Palou  left  the  peninsula  in  the  summer  of 

1773,  he  left  Campa  and  Sanchez  at  Loreto  to  attend 
to  the  forwarding  of  certain  cattle  from  the  old  mis- 
sions, which  had  been  assigned  to  the  new  ones,  but 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  on  account  of  the 
never  ending  excuses  of  Governor  Barri  and  President 
Mora,  who,  however,  had  agreed  to  settle  the  matter 
definitely  in  October  of  the  same  year.  Nothing  being 
done,  excuses  following  excuses,  and  there  being  some 
evidence  that  the  recalcitrant  governor  was  causing 
delay  in  the  hope  of  breaking  up  the  whole  arrange- 
ment by  communications  with  the  viceroy,  Campa 
wrote  Palou  how  he  was  situated,  and  sailed  on  April  5, 

1774,  for  Mexico  to  consult  the  guardian,  Sanchez  start- 
ing about  the  same  time  to  join  Cambon  at  Velicatd. 
In  Mexico  Campa  made  but  little  progress.  Some 
cattle  and  horses  purchased  for  the  missions  the 
viceroy  had  already  ordered  to  be  sent  up,  as  they 
were  early  in  1775 ;  but  the  Dominicans  had  convinced 
him,  as  was  probably  true,  that  their  missions  had  no 
cattle  to  spare,  and,  therefore,  stock  for  California 
must  be  sought  elsewliere.^ 

At  Velicatd,  Cambon  had  been  left  by  Palou  in 
charge  of  vestments  and  other  church  property  col- 
lected from  the  southern  missions  by  the  order  of 
Galvez.  The  quarrel  between  the  Franciscans  and 
Barri,  for  which  the  removal  of  this  property  served 
largely  as  a  motive,  or  at  least  a  pretence,  was  now  at 
its  height.  The  governor  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  the  agreement  by  which  the  Franciscans 
had  voluntarily  ceded  the  Lower  California  missions 
wa^  not  popularly  known,  to  circulate  a  report  that 
his  own  influence  had  forced  the  friars  to  quit  the 

**  Rivera  sent  a  diary  of  the  trip  to  the  viceroy  on  Jan.  5,  1775,  aa  ap- 
pears from  Bacareli's  acknowledgment  on  Bilay  24th,  in  Prov.  8t.  Pap. 9  MS.9 
1172. 

^PaUm,  Not,,  ii.  156-7.  207-8. 
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country.  He  labored  hard  to  win  over  the  Domini- 
cans to  his  side,  and  was  practically  successful  so  far 
at  least  as  the  president  was  concerned,  and  he  insisted 
that  th\)  property  in  question  had  been  stolen.  The 
details  and  merits  of  the  general  controversy  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  It  is  evident  enough  that  Barri 
allowed  his  bitterness  toward  the  Franciscans  to  get 
the  better  of  his  judgment,  and  that  he  neglected  no 
opportunity  to  annoy  his  foes. 

From  San  Diego  Palou  sent  back  mules  to  bring  up 
supplies  and  part  of  the  church  property,  but  Barri 
sent  an  order  to  the  oflScer  in  command  at  Velicatd  to 
load  the  animals  with  corn,  but  by  no  means  to  allow 
the  vestments  to  be  taken,  pretending  that  a  new 
examination  of  the  boxes  was  necessary.  Governor 
and  president  were  now  acting  in  full  accord  and  caus- 
ing ciclay  by  throwing  the  responsibility  of  every  new 
hinderance  each  upon  the  other.  Mora  claimed  to  have 
full  faith  in  Franciscan  honor,  but  had  consented  to 
the  proposed  search  merely  to  convince  Barri  of  his 
error !  Cambon  was  instructed  to  submit  to  the  search 
if  required,  but  to  insist  on  exact  inventories  and  cer- 
tificates. Thus  things  remained  until  Serra  returned 
from  Mexico  with  a  positive  order  from  the  viceroy 
for  the  removal  of  the  goods,  an  order  which  was  sent 
south  and  reached  Velicatd  July  16,  1774. 

A  correspondence  ensued  between  Cambon  and  the 
military  oflSccr  in  charge,  in  which  the  latter  professed 
to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  any  embargo  on  the  removal 
of  the  property,  and  to  have  received  no  orders  what- 
ever from  Barri  on  the  subject,  although  the  contrary 
was  well  enough  known  to  be  true.  Preparations 
were  made  for  Padre  Sanchez  to  take  the  property 
with  Ortegas  force,  but  a  new  difficulty  arose;  for 
Hidalgo,  the  Dominican  in  charge  of  Velicatd,  had 
positive  orders  from  President  Mora  to  stop  the  goods. 
He  was  in  much  perplexity,  and  begged  for  delay. 
Finally,  however,  after  obtaining  a  certificate  from  the 
commandant  that  he  would  furnish  no  troops  to  pre- 
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vent  the  removal,  Hidalgo  gave  his  permission,  and  it 
was  found  that  after  all  there  were  only  three  mules 
to  carry  the  vestments,  most  of  which  had  therefore  to 
be  left  behind.  They  were  carried  up,  however,  early 
in  the  next  year  by  Father  Dumetz,  who  came  down 
from  Monterey  with  a  mule  train  for  the  purpose." 

There  was  now  but  small  opportunity  left  for  quar- 
rels between  Barri  and  the  Franciscans,  but  it  seems 
there  were  also  dissensions  with  the  Dominicans.  It 
was  e^adent  to  the  viceroy,  that  only  harmonious 
relations  between  the  political  and  missionary  author- 
ities could  ensure  the  prosperity  of  the  peninsula,  and 
that  under  Barri  s  rule  such  relations  could  not  be 
maintained.  Bucareli,  therefore,  decided,  as  he  had 
done  before  in  the  case  of  Fages,  without  committing 
himself  decidedly  respecting  the  points  at  issue,  to 
appoint  a  new  governor,  as  in  fact  Barri  had  several 
tmies  asked  him  to  do.  His  choice  of  "a  person 
endowed  with  wisdom  and  love  for  the  service  to 
establish,  maintain,  and  firmly  implant  good  order," 
fell  upon  Felipe  de  Neve,  major  of  the  Quer^taro 
regiment  of  provincial  cavalry.'^  He  was  summoned 
to  Mexico  and  received  his  instructions  September 

^  PcdoUy  Not.y  ii.  158-205.  Witli  the  first  collection  of  vestments  there 
went  up  to  Rivera  a  letter  from  Gov.  Barri,  simply  stating  that  application 
for  the  property,  in  order  to  prevent  delays,  should  have  been  made  to  Presi- 
dent Mora  rather  tliau  himself,  and  the  same  mail  carried  a  letter  from  Mora 
with  the  assurance  that  all  the  bhime  for  delays  belonged  exclusively  to  Barri ! 
Palou  adds  a  short  'reflexion*  making  excuses,  as  was  his  duty,  for  all  con- 
cerned. Mora  prolxibly  was  accused  of  complicity  in  robbing  the  missions, 
and  favored  a  search  in  order  to  \indicate  tiis  own  honor  and  tliat  of  the 
Franciscans.  The  viceroy  cunsented  from  the  same  motives  and  to  avoid 
litigation,  and  Gov.  Barri's  charges  and  actions  were,  perhaps,  from  *  excess 
of  zeal'  to  protect  the  missions  oi  Ikija  California.  It  would  seem  tliat  there 
was  also  a  quarrel  1>ctween  Barri  and  Rivera  arising  in  some  way  from  the 
opening  by  tlio  commandant  of  a  despatch  addressed  to  the  governor.  Ortega 
in  letters  of  July  18th  and  Oct.  Sd—Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.  i.  148-9, 155— advises 
Rivera  that  the  governor  is  hostile  and  disposed  to  wrangle  about  superiority; 
that  he  had  been  taking  testimony;  and  that  it  was  only  President  Mora's 
efforts  which  had  prevented  Rivera's  arrest  on  arrival  at  Loreto. 

'^  The  only  item  of  information  that  I  have  found  respecting  Neve  before 
he  came  to  California,  is  the  fact  that  when  his  regiment  was  formed  in  1766 
he  was  sent  to  raise  a  squadron  in  Michoacan;  but  both  at  Valladolid  and 
Patzcuaro  the  people  resisted  the  draft,  liberated  several  recruits  by  force, 
wounded  a  sergeant,  and  forced  Neve  to  return.  Bivera^  Gob,  de  Aiex.,  i. 
407-8. 
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80th  from  the  viceroy.  These  instructions  were  similar 
in  their  general  purport  to  those  before  issued  to  Rivera 
and  already  noticed.  The  only  points  relating  to  Upper 
California  were  those  defining  the  official  relations 
between  Neve  and  Rivera,  requiring  special  attention 
to  the  forwarding  of  despatches  from  the  north  and 
keeping  open  the  routes  of  communication,  and  the 
forwarding  of  the  church  property  at  Velicatd.  The 
commander  of  Monterey  was  only  nominally  subordi- 
nate to  the  governor,  being  required  to  maintain  har- 
monious relations  with  that  official,  and  to  report  in 
full  to  him  as  he  did  to  the  viceroy,  but  not  in  any 
sense  to  obey  his  orders.  Bucareli  was  careful  to  avoid 
future  dissensions  by  causing  Neve  to  understand 
Rivera's  practical  independence.^  Neve's  appointment 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  date  of  his 
instructions  on  September  30th;  but  his  final  orders 
were  received  October  28th^  and  he  started  from  Mex- 
ico the  next  day,  although  lie  did  not  reach  Loreto 
and  assume  command  until  March  4th  of  the  follow- 
ing year.*^  Of  Barri  after  he  left  Loreto  March  26, 
1775,  nothing  is  recorded.  His  term  of  office  had  been 
from  March  1771  to  March  1775,  but  he  had  exerted, 
as  we  have  seen,  no  practical  authority  over  Alta 
California. 

Serra's  second  annual  report  for  the  year  1774, 
completed  in  February  of  the  following  year,  is  almost 
entirely  statistical  in  its  nature,  containing  in  addition 
to  figures  of  agriculture,  stock-raising,  mission  build- 
ings, baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths,  long  lists  of 
church  ornaments,  agricultural  implements,  and  other 
property.  The  year  would  seem  to  have  been  fairly 
prosperous,  with  no  disasters.  At  San  Diego  the  mis- 
sion had  been  moved  to  a  new  site  and  new  buildings 
had  been  erected  at  least  equal  to  the  old  ones.  It  was 
proposed  to  move  San  Gabriel  also  for  a  short  distance, 

^Ilucarelif  Instrucciones  al  Oobemador  de  CcUifomiaa,  SO  de  Septiembn 
1774.  MS. 

"Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  191;  Jd.  xxii.  2. 
*^Prov.Jii!c.,^iS.,l  1. 
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and  for  that  reason  but  very  slight  additions  had 
been  made  to  the  buildings.  At  the  other  missions 
many  small  structures  had  been  put  up  for  various 
uses.  At  San  Luis  Obispo  a  new  church  of  adobes, 
eight  by  twenty  varas,  but  as  yet  without  a  roof,  was 
the  most  prominent  improvement.  At  San  Antonio 
an  adobe  storehouse  had  been  built,  a  bookcase  made 
for  a  library,  and  an  irrigating  ditch  dug  for  about  a 
league.  San  Cirlos  had  seven  or  eight  new  houses 
of  adobe  and  palisades,  besides  an  oven. 

Agricultural  operations  had  been  successful,  and 
the  grain  product  had  exceeded  a  thousand  fanegas, 
the  seed  having  yielded  forty  fold.  San  Gabriel  took 
the  lead,  close  followed  by  San  Cdrlos.  San  Luis 
raised  the  most  wheat,  while  sterile  San  Diego  showed 
a  total  return  of  only  thirty  fanegas  of  wheat.  No- 
where was  there  a  total  failure  of  any  crop.  In  the 
matter  of  live-stock,  homed  cattle  had  increased  from 
205  to  304;  horses  from  67  to  100;  mules  from  11 
to  85;  sheep  from  94  to  170;  goats  from  67  to  95; 
swine  from  102  to  131;  while  asses  remained  only  4. 
The  mission  records  showed  a  total  of  833  baptisms, 
124  marriages,  74  deaths,  and  an  existing  neophyte 
population  of  759;  or  for  the  year  a  gain  of  342  bap- 
tisms, 62  marriages,  45  deaths,  and  297  in  population. 
San  Cdrlos  was  yet  at  the  head  with  244  neophytes, 
and  San  Diego  came  in  last  with  97.*^ 

^^  Semij  Ii{fbrme  de  loa  Augmentos  que  han  tenido  con  todo  el  aHo  de  1774  loi 
einco  misiones  del  CoUgio  AposUflieo  de  Propaganda  Fide  de  San  Fernando  de 
Mexico  de  6rden  de  N,  P.  8,  Fnxneiaco  y  del  eatado  actual  en  que  ae  kalian 
d  ulUmoe  de  Diciembre  del  aflo  de  1774,  MS.  The  report  wm  dated  San 
Cdrlos,  Feb.  5,  1775. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

NORTHERN  EXPLORATION  AND  SOUTHERN  DISASTER* 

1776. 

A  California-bound  Fleet — Franciscan  Chaplains— Voyage  op  QniBoe 
IN  THE  *San  Antonio* — Voyage  op  Ayala  in  the  *San  CIillos' — 
Voyage  of  Heceta  and  Bodega  y  Cuadra  to  the  Northern 
Coasts — Discovery  of  Trinidad  Bay — Discovery  of  Bodsoa  Bay — 
Death  of  Juan  Perez — Exploration  of  San  Francisco  Bay  by 
Ayala — Trip  of  Heceta  and  Palou  to  San  Francisco  by  Land — 
Preparations  for  New  Missions — Attempted  Founding  op  Sak 
Juan  Capistrano — Midnight  Destruction  of  San  Diego  Mission  • 
Martyrdom  of  Padre  Jaume — A  Night  of  Terror — Alarm  at  San 
Antonio. 

A  FLEET  of  four  vessels  was  despatched  from  San 
Bias  in  the  spring  of  1775,  all  bound  for  Californian 
or  yet  more  northern  waters.  The  king  had  sent  out 
recently  from  Spain  six  regular  naval  officers,  one  of 
whom  was  to  remain  at  oan  Bias  as  commandant, 
while  the  rest  were  to  assume  charge  of  the  vessels. 
The  viceroy  was  to  supply  chaplains,  and,  no  clergy- 
men being  immediately  accessible,  he  called  upon  the 
college  of  San  Fernando  to  furnish  friars  for  the  duty, 
on  the  plea  that  all  was  intended  to  advance  the  work 
of  converting  heathen,  a  plea  which  the  guardian 
could  not  disregard,  and  he  detailed  four  Franciscans 
for  the  new  service  temporarily,  though  it  was  foreign 
to  the  work  of  the  order. ^ 

*  The  friar  chaplains  were  Catnpa,  Ussod,  Santa  Maria,  and  Sierra.  Life 
on  the  ocean  wave  had  no  charms  for  them,  and  on  return  from  the  first 
voyage  they  asked  pennission  to  quit  the  service  and  to  resume  their  legiti- 
mate work  as  missionaries.  The  first  two  were  successful,  but  the  others  nad 
to  '  sacrifice  themselves '  again,  and  Josd  Nocedal  was  sent  also  as  a  companion. 
The  only  consolation  of  each  was  the  hope  of  being  able  to  take  the  place  of 
some  retiring  friar  in  California.  Palou,  Not.,  ii.  210-17,  257-8. 
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All  sailed  from  San  Bias  on  the  same  day,  the  16th 
of  March. ^  The  San  Antonio  was  under  Lieutenant 
Fernando  Quir6s,  and  her  chaplain  was  Ramon  Usson. 
She  was  laden  with  supplies  for  San  Diego  and  San 
Gabriel.  Quir6s'  voyage  was  a  prosperous  one,  and 
havinof  landed  the  cart^o  at  San  Diego  he  was  back  at 
ban  Bias  by  the  middle  of  June.  The  other  trans- 
port, the  San  CdrloSy  bearing  the  supplies  for  Monte- 
rey and  the  northern  missions,  set  sail  under  the 
command  of  Miguel  Manrique,  but  was  hardly  out  of 
sight  of  land  when  he  went  mad  and  Lieutenant  Juan 
Bautista  de  Ayala  took  his  place,  Vicente  Santa  Marfa 
serving  as  chaplain.  Her  trip,  though  longer  from 
adverse  winds,  was  not  less  uneventful  and  prosperous 
than  that  of  the  San  Antonio,  Anchoring  at  Monte- 
rey June  27tli,  she  discharged  her  cargo,  and  after 
having  made  an  exploration  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
for  which  Ayala  had  orders,  and  of  which  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  presently,  the  Golden  Fleece  set  out 
on  her  return  the  11th  of  October.^ 

The  other  vessels  were  the  ship  Santiago,  under 
Captain  Bruno  Heceta,  with  Juan  Perez  and  Chris- 
tobal  Revilla  as  master  and  mate,  and  with  Miguel 
de  la  Campa  and  Benito  Sierra  as  chaplains;  and  the 
schooner  Sonora  alias  Felicidad,  commanded  after 
Ayala's  removal  by  Lieutenant  Juan  Francisco  de 
Bodega  y  Cuadra,  with  Antonio  Maurelle  as  sailing- 
master.*  The  full  crew  was  one  hundred  and  six 
men,  and  the  supply  of  provisions  was  deemed  suffi- 

'  Some  authorities  say  the  15th,  and  Polou,  probably  by  a  misprint,  has  it 
the  26th. 

'  ^lay  5th,  Ortega  writes  from  San  Diego  to  Rivera  that  tho  San  CdrioB 
was  stranded  in  leaving  San  Bias,  and  that  the  cargo  will  probably  bo  trans- 
ferred to  the  Santiago.  This  idea  probably  came  from  some  rumor  brought 
by  the  San  Antonio,  respecting  tho  delay  occasioned  by  Manrique^s  madness. 
Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  162. 

*  Heceta,  Quires,  and  Manri(j[ue  were  tenientes  de  navio,  or  lieutenants  in 
the  royal  navy,  tho  former  bcmg  acting  captain  and  comandanto  of  the 
expedition.  Ayala  and  Bodega  were  tcnien/es  dffragaia,  a  rank  lower  than 
the  preceding  and  obsolete  in  modem  times  save  as  an  honorary  title  in  the 
merchant  marine.  Perez  and  Maurelle  held  the  rank  of  afj'&rez  de  fragtUa^ 
still  lower  tlian  the  preceding,  besides  being,  as  was  Reyilla,  pHotoB^  or  sail* 
ing-masters. 

HzsT.  Gal..  Voi..  I    10 
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cient  for  a  year's  cruise.  Sailing  from  San  Bias 
March  leth,  the  schooner  being  towed  by  the  ship, 
they  lost  sight  of  the  San  Cdrlos  in  a  week,  and  were 
kept  back  by  contrary  winds  at  first,  only  beginning 
to  make  progress  northward  early  in  April.  May 
21st  they  were  in  nearly  the  latitude  of  Monterey, 
but  it  was  decided  in  council  not  to  enter  that  port, 
since  the  chief  aim  of  the  expedition  was  exploration, 
and  it  was  hoped  to  get  water  at  the  river  supposed 
to  have  been  discovered  by  Aguilar,  in  latitude  42**  or 
43°. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  in  latitude  42°  as  their  ob- 
servations made  it,  the  vessels  drew  near  the  shore, 
which  they  followed  southward  to  41°  6',*  and  found 
on  the  9th  a  good  anchorage  protected  by  a  lofty 
headland  from  the  prevalent  north-west  winds.  Two 
days  later  they  landed  and  took  formal  possession  of 
the  country  with  all  the  prescribed  ceremonial,  includ- 
ing the  unfurling  of  the  Spanish  flag,  a  military  salute, 
raising  the  cross,  and  a  mass  by  Father  Campa. 
From  the  day  the  name  of  Trinidad  was  given  to  the 
port,  which  still  retains  it,  and  the  stream  since  known 
as  Little  River  was  named  Principio.  The  natives 
were  numerous  and  friendly,  and  by  no  means  timid. 
They  were  quite  ready  to  embrace  the  padres;  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  put  their  hands  in  the  dishes;  and 
they  were  curious  to  know  if  the  strangers  were  men 
like  themselves,  having  noted  an  apparent  indifference 
to  the  charms  of  the  native  women.  More  than  a 
week  was  spent  here,  during  which  some  explorations 
were  made,  water  and  wood  were  obtained,  and  the 
disposition  and  habits  of  the  natives  studied.  One 
sailor  was  lost  by  desertion,  and  a  new  top-mast  was 
made  for  the  Santiago.  Finally,  on  the  19th,  the 
navigators  embarked  and  left  the  port  of  Trinidad 
with  its  pine-clad  hills,  and,  much  to  the  sorrow  of 
the  savages,  bore  away  northward,  in  which  direction 

*4r  8',  4r  18',  4r  7',  and  41"  9'  are  given  by  different  authorities.  The 
true  latitude  is  about  41°  4'. 
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no  more  landings  or  observations  were  made  on  Cali- 
fornian  territory. 

The  explorations  of  Heceta  and  Bodega  in  northern 
waters  receive  due  attention  in  another  volume  of  this 
series.  The  ship  and  schooner,  the  latter  no  longer 
in  tow,  kept  together  till  the  end  of  July,  when  they 
parted  in  rough  weather.  Heceta  in  the  Scvntiago 
kept  on  to  latitude  49°,  whence  on  August  11th  he 
decided  to  return,  many  of  his  crew  bein^  down  with 
the  scurvy.  He  kept  near  the  shore  and  made  close 
observations  down  to  42°  30';  but  on  reentering  Cah- 
fornia  waters  on  the  21st,  the  weather  being  cloudy, 
little  was  learned  of  the  coast.  Passing  Cape  Mendo- 
cino during  the  night  of  the  25th,  the  commander 
wished  to  enter  San  Francisco, but  a  dense  fog  rendered 
it  unsafe  to  make  the  attempt,  though  he  sighted  the 
Farallones,  and  the  29th  anchor  was  cast  in  the 
port  of  Monterey.  Now  were  landed  some  mission 
and  presidio  supplies  which  had  come  to  California  by 
a  roundabout  way. 

The  schooner  Sonora,  after  parting  from  her  capi- 
tana,  kept  on  up  to  about  58°,  and  then  turning  fol- 
lowed the  coast  down  to  Bodega  Bay,  so  named  at  this 
time  in  honor  of  Bodega  y  Cuadra,*  though  there  was 
much  doubt  among  the  oflScials  at  first  whether  it 
were  not  really  San  Francisco.  They  anchored  Octo- 
ber 3d,  and  without  landing  held  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  who  came  out  to  them  on  rafts. 
The  harbor  seemed  at  first  glance  a  good  one,  and 
as  in  the  part  since  called  Tomales  Bay  it  extended 
far  inland,  apparently  receiving  a  large  river  at  its 
head,  it  seemed  likely  to  have  some  connection  with 
the  great  bahia  redonda,  San  Pablo  Bay,  which  had 
been  discovered  to  the  south.  Next  day,  however,  a 
sudden  gale  proved  the  harbor  unsafe,  breaking  a  boat, 
which  prevented  proposed  soundings.  Narrowly  escap- 

•  Many  stippose  the  name  to  have  come  from  the  fact  that  the  BusaiaDS  in 
later  times  had  their  cellars — in  Spanish,  bodegas — here.  Stransely  enouuh 
ex-^OTemor  Alvarado,  JJisl,  CcU.,  MS.,  ii.  8, 10,  takes  this  view  of  it,  and  abo 
derives  the  name  Farallones  from  Cabiillo's  pilot  Femlo  1 
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ing  wreck  in  leaving  the  bay,  the  Sonora  beaded 
southward ;  the  Farallones  were  sighted  on  the  5th, 
and  on  the  7th  Cuadra  anchored  at  Monterey,  to  the 
great  joy  of  his  former  companions  who  had  given 
the  schooner  up  for  lost.  Nearly  all  were  down  with 
the  scurvy,  but  they  rapidly  recovered  under  the 
kindly  care  of  the  missionaries  and  the  good-will  of 
Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem,  to  whose  image  in  the  mis- 
sion chuVch  of  San  Cdrlos  the  whole  crew  tendered  a 
solemn  mass  of  intercession  a  week  after  their  arrival. 
The  return  voyage  from  Monterey  to  San  Bias  lasted 
from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  November.^  Juan  Perez, 
who  had  been  the  first  in  these  later  expeditions  to 
enter  both  Monterey  and  San  Diego  from  the  sea, 
died  the  second  day  out  from  port,  and  funeral  honors 
were  paid  to  his  memory  a  year  later  when  the  news 
came  oack  to  San  Cdrlos. 

At  the  end  of  1774  the  viceroy  writes  both  Rivera 
and  Serra,  of  his  intention  to  establish  a  new  presidio 
of  twenty-eight  men  at  San  Francisco,  under  a  lieu- 
tenant and  a  sergeant.  This  establishment  will  serve 
as  a  base  of  operations  for  a  further  extension  of 
Spanish  and  Christian  power,  and  under  its  protection 
two  new^  missions  arc  to  be  founded  at  once,  for  which 
Scrra  is  requested  to  name  ministers.  It  is  announced 
that  Anza  will  recruit  the  soldiers  in  Sonora  and  Sin- 
aloa  and  bring  them  with  their  families,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  persons  or  so,  by  the  overland  route 
explored  by  himself  the  same  year,  coming  in  person 
to  superintend  the  ceremonies.    The  comisario  at  San 

'  The  authorities  for  these  voyages,  for  particulars  of  which  in  the  north 
see  libit.  Xorthwcut  Coast,  i.  158  et  seq.,  arc Ileotay  Viajede  1775;  Diariode la 
SaiiiiaijOy  MS.;  Bode-ja  y  Cuculra,  Vicuje.  de  177o;  JJiano  df  la 8ofi*tra,  MS.; 
Maiirfllfy  Diario  del  Vicujc  de  la  Sonora  1775^  MS.  (with  ReflcxioneSy  tablaxy 
etc. );  Jiodeija  y  Cuadray  ( 'onienfo  de  la  Kavt{j>icl<ni y  De-scubriinifnto  1775y  MS. ; 
Jlccefay  Sff/uiida  Exjylovacton  de  la  costa  Sejitentrional  de  CaH/ornia  J775y 
MS. ;  Jlccetay  Expvd'tcion  maritinia  ha^ta  el  i/rado  cincuenta  y  ochodelaa  castas 
del  Mar  Pacijico,  in  PaloUy  Not.y  ii.  210-57  ;  Maurdley  Journal  qf  a  Voyage  in 
1775;  Palou,  Viday  1G2-5;  Xavarrct<y  in  SufU  y  Mex.y  Fm^/c,  xciii.-ix.; 
Jfofras,  Exj)lor.y  i.  107-9;  Oreenhoics  Or.  and  Cal.,  117-20;  Forsf^*s  Hist. 
Voy.y  455-8. 
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Bias  has  oitlers  to  send  by  the  next  year's  transports 
supphes  sufficient  for  the  new  colony,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  vessel  which  brought  these  letters  is 
instructed  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.®  Details  are  left  to  the  well  known  dis- 
cretion and  zeal  of  the  commandant  and  president, 
who  are  directed  to  report  minutely  and  promptlj-  on 
all  that  is  done.  The  substance  of  these  communica- 
tions is  duplicated  in  others  written  at  the  beginning 
of  1775;®  one  set  and  perhaps  both  reaching  Monterey 
the  27th  of  June  by  the  San  Cdrlos. 

Lieutenant  Ayala,  as  I  have  said,  has  orders  to  ex- 
plore San  Francisco  by  water.  His  instructions  refer 
more  directly  to  the  new  bay  than  to  the  original  San 
Francisco.  As  is  natural  in  the  case  of  two  bodies  of 
water  so  near  together  and  probably  connected,  there 
is  no  further  effort  in  Mexico  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other,  the  lately  discovered  grandeur  of  the  new 
absorbing  the  traditional  glories  of  the  old.  For  a 
time  the  friars  and  others  m  California  show  a  feeble 
tendency  to  keep  up  the  old  distinction,  but  it  is  prac- 
tically at  an  end.  From  1775  the  newly  found  and 
grand  bay  bears  the  name  San  Francisco  which  has 
before  belonged  to  the  little  harbor  under  Point 
Keyes.  Ayala's  mission  is  to  ascertain  if  the  mouth 
seen  by  Fages  three  years  before  from  the  opposite 
shore  is  indeed  a  navigable  entrance,  and  also  to  learn 
by  examination  if  the  bay  is  a  'port,'  or  if  it  contains 
a  port.  He  is  also  to  search  for  a  strait  connecting 
the  bay  with  the  San  Francisco  of  old.  Rivera  is  to 
cooperate  by  means  of  a  land  expedition,  and  the  two 
are  to  make  all  possible  preparations  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Anza's  force  soon  to  be  on  its  way.  Rivera 
cannot  send  his  party  till  his  men  return  from  the 

'Letters  dated  December  15,  1774.  Of  that  to  Serra  I  have  the  original, 
partly  in  the  handwriting  of  Bacareli  himself.  Arch.  Miaiones,  MS.,  i.  49-56; 
Arch.  Santa  Barbara,  MS.,  i.  119-22;  Proi\  St.  Pup.  Ben.  Miacel.,  MS.,  ii. 
20-5. 

'Letters  dated  January  2,  1775.  Original  addressed  to  P.  Serra,  in  Doc 
Nigi.  Cat.,  MS.,  iv.  25-7.     See  also  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  166-7;  Id.,  xxii  3. 
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south,  whither  they  have  gone  to  escort  Dumetz  to 
Velicati  and  back  in  quest  of  church  property. 
Father  Junipero  names  Cambon  and  Palou  for  the 
prop-^sed  mission,  and  Ayala  busies  himself  in  con- 
htructing  a  cayuco,  or  'dugout,'  from  the  trunk  of  a 
re^lwood  on  the  River  Carmelo,  a  beginning  in  a  small 
way  of  ship-building  on  the  Californian  coast. 

Ayala,  with  his  two  pilotos,  Jose  Caiiizares  and 
Juan  Bautista  Aguirre,  and  his  chaplain  Santa  Maria, 
sail  from  Monterey,  probably  on  the  24th  of  July/^  be- 
(jinnin^:  with  the  vovacfe  a  novena  to  Saint  Francis,  at 
the  termination  of  which  on  the  1st  of  August  just  at 
night  the  Son  Carlos  is  off  the  entrance  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  The  boat  is  sent  in  first,  and  as  she  does 
not  immediately  return,  the  paquebot  follows  in  the 
darkness,  and  anchors  without  difficulty  in  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  now  North  Beach.  Next  morning  she 
joins  the  hoai  and  both  cross  over  to  the  Isla  de 
Nuestra  Seuora  de  los  Angeles,  so  named  as  I  sup- 
pose from  the  day,  August  2d,  and  still  known  as 
Angel  Island."  There  they  find  good  anchorage, 
with  plenty  of  wood  and  water.  Ayala  remains  at 
anchor  in  the  bay  for  over  forty  days,  making  careful 
surveys  and  waiting  for  the  land  expedition,  which 
does  not  make  its  appearance.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
neither  the  map  nor  diary  of  this  earliest  survey  is 
extant.  Caiiizares  is  sent  in  the  boat  to  explore  the 
northern  branch,  the  *  round  bay,'  now  called  San 
Pablo,  going  up  to  fresh-water  rivers,^^  and  bartering 
beads  for  fish  with  many  friendly  natives.  Aguirre 
makes  a  similar  reconnoissance  in  the  southern  branch 

>o  Palou,  Not.,  ii.  218,  248-9;  Vida,  201-3,  the  only  authority  extant,  saya 
July  27th,  but  this  I  think  is  a  misprint,  since  it  would  not  allow  the  anchor- 
age at  Angel  Island  August  2d. 

"  The  fact  that  it  is  called  '  la  isla  que  estd  en  frente  de  la  boca*  wonld 
agrci-  iHittcr  with  Aloatraz,  but  Font,  Journafj  MS.,  a  little  later  mentioos 
anotiier  island  a^rc'ing  with  Alcatraz,  removing  all  doubt. 

^■^As  nothing  is  said  of  the  bodies  of  water  corresponding  to  Suisnn  Bay  and 
Cai<|uincs  Strait,  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  rivere  were  Petaluma,  Sonoma, 
or  S^apa  crooks,  and  not  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento;  but  in  his  Vida, 
203,  I'alou  says  they  note<l  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  San  FrancijBCO  formed 
by  live  other  big  rivers. 
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of  the  bay,  noting  several  indentations  with  good 
anchorage;  but  he  encounters  only  three  natives,  who 
are  weeping  on  the  shore  of  what  is  now  Mission 
Bay,  called  from  that  circumstance  Ensenada  de  los 
Llorones.  Santa  Maria  and  the  officers  land  several 
times  on  the  northern  shore  toward  Point  Reyes, 
visiting  there  a  hospitable  rancheria.  The  conclusion 
reached  is  that  San  Francisco  is  indeed  a  port,  and 
one  of  the  best  possessed  by  Spain,  "  not  merely  one 
port,  but  many  with  a  single  entrance."  There  is  an 
aboriginal  tradition  that  the  bay  was  once  an  oak 
grove  with  a  river  flowing  through  it,  and  the  Span- 
iards think  they  find  some  support  for  the  theory  in 
tlie  shape  of  oak  roots  there  found. ^^  On  the  22d  of 
September  the  San  Carlos  is  back  at  Monterey. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Santiago  has  arrived  from  the 
north,  and  Heceta,  who  had  been  unable  by  reason  of 
fogs  to  enter  San  Francisco  by  water,  resolves  to  make 
the  attempt  by  land.  He  obtains  nine  soldiers,  three 
sailors,  and  a  carpenter,  places  on  a  mule  a  canoe  pur- 
chased from  the  northern  Indians,  and  with  Palou  and 
Cam  pa  sets  out  the  14th  of  September.  Following 
Rivera's  route  of  the  preceding  year  the  party  arrive 
on  the  22d  at  the  sea-shore,  and  find  on  the  beach 
belo\v  the  cliff  Ayala's  canoe  wrecked.  This  first  prod- 
uct of  home  ship-building,  after  fulfilling  its  destiny 
in  the  first  survey  of  California's  chief  harbor,  had 
broken  loose  from  its  moorings  and  floated  out  with 
the  tide  to  meet  its  fate  where  more  pretentious  craft 
have  since  stranded. 

On  the  hill-top,  at  the  foot  of  the  old  cross,  are  found 
letters  from  Santa  Maria  directing  the  land  party  to 
go  about  a  league  inland,  and  light  a  fire  on  the  beach 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  San  Carlos  anchored  at 
Angel  Island.  Heceta  does  so,  but  finds  no  vessel, 
and  returns  to  encamp  on  Lake  Merced,  so  named 
from  the  day,  September  24th,  on  which  he  left  it. 
Next  day  he  returns  to  North  Beach,  but  finds  no 

^^  Arch.  Santa  fJCirbf I ra,  MS.,  i\.  !."::. 
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ship;  and,  supposing  correctly  that  she  has  left  the 
bay,  departs  on  the  24th  for  Monterey,  where  he 
arrives  the  1st  of  October.^*  Thus  no  buildings  are 
yet  erected  for  Anza's  expected  force. 

Before  receiving  the  viceroy's  instructions  regarding 
San  Francisco,  Serra  had  desired  to  found  some  new 
missions  under  the  regulations  of  1773;  that  is,  by 
diminishing  the  old  guards  and  taking  a  few  soldiers 
from  the  presidio.  But  Rivera  declared  that  no  sol- 
diers could  be  spared,  and  the  president  had  to  content 
himself  with  writing  to  the  guardian  and  asking  that 
officer  to  intercede  with  the  viceroy  for  twenty  men. 
Had  he  known  of  the  force  already  assigned  to  the 
now  presidio,  it  is  doubtful  if  even  he  womd  have  had 
the  effrontery  to  ask  so  soon  for  a  reenforcement. 
The  guardian,  unable  to  get  the  soldiers,  asked  per- 
mission to  retire  the  supernumerary  padres,  which  was 

•anted  at  first  but  immediately  countermanded;  and 
lucaroli  wrote  to  both  Serra  and  Rivera,  authorizing 
the  former  and  instructing  the  latter,  in  view  of 
Anza's  expected  arrival,  to  establisli  two  or  three  new 
missions  on  the  old  ])lan,  depending  on  future  arrange- 
ments for  additional  guards.^'' 

The  viceroy's  letter  just  alluded  to  reached  Mon- 
terey on  the  lOtli  of  Au<nist.  At  a  consultation  held 
two  days  later  it  was  resolved  to  establish  at  once  a 
mission  of  San  Juan  Caj)istrano  between  San  Diego 
and  San  Gabriel,  under  Fermin  Francisco  de  Lasuen 
and  Gregorio  Amurrio,  with  a  guard  of  six  men,  four 
from  the  presidial  force  and  two  from  the  missions  of 
San  (^drlos  and  San  Diego.^*'  The  friars  from  Mon- 
terey and  San  Luis,  where  they  had  been  waiting, 
went  down  to  San  Gabriel  in  August,  Lasuen  con- 
tinuing his  journey  to  San  Diego,  whence  he  accom- 

^'Pnhti,  Xof.,  ii.  243-8. 

''PaloH,  i\vf.,  ii.  2r)f>-(31;  Bucareli  to  Rivera,  May  24,  1775,  in  Prov.  SL 
Pap.y  ISIS.,  i.  174-;'). 

'•'  liivrra  announced  this  to  tlie  viceroy  in  a  hotter  of  Aug.  2*2d.  Prov.  Si 
Pnj).,  MS.,  i.  I1>1--*J.  (ir)v.  Neve  notiJi<*.l  i\w  vicer(»y  of  the  padre'a  appoint 
ment,  on  Dec.  lOth.   Aor.  /.Vr.,  MS.,  i.  ].';(»  7. 
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panied  Ortega  to  explore  a  site  for  the  new  mission. 
This  done,  Lasuen  returned  from  San  Diego  with 
Ortega,  a  sergeant,  and  twelve  soldiers,  sending  word 
to  Amurrio  to  come  down  from  San  Grabriel  with  the 
cattle  and  other  church  property.  Lasuen  formally 
began  the  mission  on  the  30th  of  October."  The 
natives  were  well  disposed,  work  on  the  buildings  was 
progressing,  Father  Amurrio  soon  arrived,  and  pros- 
pects were  deemed  favorable,  when  on  the  7th  of 
November  the  lieutenant  was  suddenly  called  away 
by  tidings  of  a  disaster  at  San  Diego.  By  his  ad- 
vice the  new  mission  was  abandoned,  the  bells  were 
buried,  and  the  whole  company  set  out  for  the  pre- 
sidio.^® 

Of  affairs  at  San  Diego,  before  the  event  that 
called  the  company  back  from  San  Juan,  we  have  no 
record,  save  a  few  letters  of  Ortega  to  the  command- 
ant, relating  for  the  most  part  to  trivial  details  of 
official  routine.  There  is  some  complaint  of  lack 
of  arms  and  sei-vants  in  the  presidio.  Several  mule 
trains  arrive  and  depart ;  there  are  hostile  savages  on 
the  frontier;  the  lieutenant  is  sorry  because  Rivera 
wislies  to  leave,  doubts  if  he  can  obtain  permission  to 
i-esiim,  which  is  the  first  we  know  of  anv  such  inten- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  commandant.^® 

At  the  new  mission,  six  miles  up  the  valley,  pros- 
pects are  bright.  New  buildings  have  been  erected,  a 
well  dug,  and  more  land  made  ready  for  sowing.  On 
the  3d  of  October  sixty  new  converts  are  baptized. 
Then  comes  a  change.  On  the  night  of  November 
4th  the  mission  company,  eleven  persons  of  Spanish 

"  So  says  Palou ;  but  Ortega,  in  a  letter  to  Anza  dated  Nov.  30th,  says  it 
was  Oct.  19th.  Arch.  Cat.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  L  2,  3. 

^"Thus  Anza  on  his  arrival  Jan.  8,  1776,  found  the  site  and  unfinished 
buildings  unoccupied.  Anza,  Diario,  MS.,  90. 

^^Ptov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  142-7.  laS-O;  Prov.  Rfc,  MS.,  i.  144-5.  In  one 
of  his  letters  Ortega  speaks  of  tlie  lauding- place  of  poods  for  the  presidio  aa 
being  at  least  two  leagues  distant.  It  would  be  interesting  to  jluow  jast 
where  this  landing  was  and  what  was  the  necessity  of  landing  goods  so  fai* 
off.  In  fact  without  crossing  to  the  peninsula  it  would  seem  impossible  to 
liiid  a  spot  so  far  away. 
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blood,  retire  to  rest  in  fancied  security.  A  little  after 
midnight  they  awake  to  find  the  buildings  in  flames 
and  invested  by  a  horde  of  yelling  savages.  The  two 
ministers,  Luis  Jaume  and  Vicente  Fuster,  with  two 
boys,  a  son  and  a  nephew  of  Ortega,^  rush  out  at  the 
first  alarm.  Jaume  turns  toward  the  savages  with  his 
usual  salutation  Amad  d  Dios,  hijos,  *  Love  Grod,  my 
children.'  Thereupon  he  is  lost  sight  of  by  Fuster, 
who  with  the  young  Ortegas  succeeds  in  joining  the 
soldiers  at  their  barracks. 

Two  blacksmiths,  Josd  Manuel  Arroyo  and  Felipe 
Romero,  \the  former  being  on  a  visit  from  the  presidio,'^ 
were  sleeping  in  the  smithy.  Arroyo  is  the  first  to  bo 
roused,  and  though  ill  he  seizes  a  sword  and  rushes 
forth.  Receiving  two  arrows  in  his  body  he  staggers 
back  into  the  shop  to  rouse  his  companion,  and  falls 
dead.  Romero,  awakened  by  the  cry,  "  Compaiiero, 
they  have  killed  me  I"  springs  from  his  bed,  seizes  a 
musket,  and  from  behind  his  bellows  as  a  barricade 
kills  one  of  the  assailants  at  the  first  shot.  Then, 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  which  follows,  he 
escapes  and  joins  the  soldiers.  The  carpenter,  Josd 
Urselino,  was  in  the  barracks  and  at  once  joins  the 
soldiers;  but  in  doing  this,  or  immediately  after,  he 
receives  two  arrow  wounds  which  some  days  later 
prove  fatal. 

The  mission  guard  consisting  of  three  soldiers, 
Alejo  Antonio  Gonzalez,  Juan  Alvarez,  and  Joaquin 
Armenta,^ under  Corporal  Juan  Estevan  Rocha,  in  the 
absence  of  a  sentinel  are  aroused  from  their  slumber 
by  the  flames,  and  by  the  yells  of  tfie  assailants. 

'°  These  were  not  the  Juan  and  Jos6  Maria  of  the  list  given  at  the  end  of 
this  volume.  Their  ago  ut  this  time  is  not  stated.  The  records  a^-e  strangely 
silent  about  these  lx)ys  during  the  rest  of  this  eventful  night. 

''  Palou,  Not.^  ii.  '204-71,  and  Vidn,  I70-IS7,  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
on  this  aflhir,  cn'oncoubly  speaks  of  the  tlireu  mechanics  as  two  carpenters 
and  one  smith,  one  of  the  two  room-mates  being  the  caqx'nter  Urselino. 

"  Francisco  PoQa,  the  fourth  man,  was  ill  at  the  ])rc8iuio.  The  names  of 
the  guard  with  many  oilier  interesting  particulars  ai"e  given  in  Ortega^  Jufi>rme 
iff  iVor.  J'K  J77'f,  MS.,  this  document  being  a  comnmnication  addressed  to 
Lieut. -(  ol.  An/.i.  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  .sources  of  original  information 
n-spectiii'^  tlif  «lisaslt:r,  end)odyin'^  s\n^  does  all  the  results  of  Lieut.  Ortega's 
investi;,'wlion.i  down  to  <l:it.'. 
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Reenforccd  by  the  blacksmith,  the  wounded  carpenter, 
and  the  surviving  friar,  the  Spaniards  defend  them- 
selves for  a  time;  but  the  fire  soon  forces  them  to  seek 
other  shelter.^  They  first  repair  to  a  room  of  the 
friars'  dwelling,  where  Father  Fuster  makes  a  haz- 
ardous but  ineftectual  attempt  to  find  Jaume. 

The  fire  soon  renders  the  house  untenable.  In 
their  dire  extremity  they  bethink  themselves  of  a 
small  enclosure  of  ^dobes  in  which  they  take  refuge, 
there  to  fight  to  the  death.  In  one  wall -is  an  open- 
ing through  which  arrows  are  shot;  but  the  soldiers 
erect  a  barricade  with  two  bales  or  bpxes  and  a  copper 
kettle  brought  from  the  burning  house  at  great  risk. 
But  by  the  time  the  opening  is  closed,  all  are  wounded, 
and  two  soldiers  besides  the  carpenter  disabled.  A 
fast  of  nine  Saturdays,  a  mass  for  each  of  the  soldiers 
and  mechanics,  and  a  novena  for  tte  priest  are  prom- 
ised heaven  for  escape ;  and  thereafter  not  an  arrow 
touches  them,  though  sticks  and  stones  and  burning 
brands  are  still  showered  on  their  heads.^  Urselino 
and  the  disabled  soldiers  strain  their  feeble  strength 
to  ward  ofi*  the  missiles,  Fuster  covers  with  his  body, 
his  cloak,  and  his  prayers  the  sack  containing  fifty 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  while  the  blacksmith  and  one 
soldier  load  and  reload  the  muskets  which  Corporal 
Rocha  discharges  with  deadly  effect  into  the  ranl^s  of 
the  foe,  at  the  same  time  shouting  commands  in  a 

^  It  may  be  noted  that  according  to  the  last  annual  report — Serra,  Ir^forme 
de  1774^  MS. — the  mission  buildings  on  the  new  site  had  not  been  enclosed 
in  the  usual  stockade  defences.  The  barracks  arc  not  described  in  that  report, 
but  were  of  wood;  the  church  was  not  of  adobe;  and  all  the  adobe  buildings 
except  the  c^ranary  bad  tule  roofs.  The  padres*  house,  or  the  smithy,  or  the 
granary  with  their  adobe  walls  would  seem  to  have  afforded  better  protection 
than  the  building  chosen;  but  the  progress  of  the  flames  or  some  other  unre- 
corded circumstance  doubtless  determined  their  action. 

*•  For  this  night's  struggle  I  have  followed  for  the  most  jiart  FusUty  Regis- 
tro  de  De/uncioncs,  MS.,  in  Sa?i  Diego,  Lib.  de  Mision^  C7-74,  an  original  record 
by  a  survivor  of  the  iicry  ordeal  left  by  Fuster  in  the  mission  register  of  deaths. 
This  author  calls  the  structure  which  a£fordcd  shelter  a  '  cercaoito  do  adobes, 
como  de  trcs  varas,'  and  does  not  imply  that  it  had  a  roof.  Palou  says  it  was 
a  kind  of  kitchen  with  walls  but  little  over  three  feet  high  and  roofed  with 
branches  and  leaves,  the  burning  of  which  added  to  the  peril.  This  author 
also  gives  some  indications  of  the  padre's  bravery  which  modesty  prompted 
the  other  to  conceal. 
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stentorian  voice  as  if  at  the  head  of  a  regiment.  What 
a  subject  for  a  painting  I  Thus  the  hours  slowly  pass 
until  at  dawn  the  savages  withdraw.  The  survivors, 
or  such  of  them  as  can  move,  crawl  from  behind  the 
adobe  battlements,  and  the  Baja  CaJifornians  and 
neophytes  make  their  appearance. 

The  latter  come  fully  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
and  claim  to  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  put- 
ting the  foe  to  flight.  The  first  s^icitude  of  the  sur- 
vivors is  to  learn  the  fate  of  Father  Jaunie,  of  whom 
the  neophytes  say  they  know  nothing.  His  body  is 
soon  discovered  iji  the  dry  bed  of  the  creek  at  some 
distance,  naked,  bruised  from  head  to  foot  with  blows 
of  stones  and  clubs,  his  face  disfigured  beyond  recog- 
nition, and  with  eighteen  arrow  wounds.^  It  is  sub- 
sequently ascertained  from  the  natives  that  the  friar 
fell  calling  on  Jesus  to  receive  his  spirit. 

Two  Indians  were  now  sent  to  the  presidio,  though 
not  without  serious  misgivings,  since  it  was  under- 
stood tliat  one  party  of  savages  had  gone  to  attack 
the  garrison.  The  force  at  the  time,  during  the 
absence  of  Ortega  and  Sergeant  Mariano  Carrillo  at 
San  Juan,  consisted  of  Corporal  Mariano  Verdugo 
and  ton  soldiers,  four  of  whom  wore  on  the  sick-list 
and  two  in  tlie  stocks.  They  were  found  safe  and 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  liad  luippened  up  the  river. 
On  receipt  of  the  news  Verdugo  hastened  with  his 
four  men  to  the  mission,  where  lie  arrived  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  a  few  hours  later  the 
whole  company  started  in  sorrowful  procession  back 
to  the  presidio,  carrying  the  disabled  with  the  body 
of  Jaunie  and  the  charred  remains  of  the  blacksmith, 
Arroyo,  and  driving  the  few  animals  that  were  left 
of  the  mission  herds.  A  small  band  of  neophytes,  all 
that  had  shown  themselves  since  the  attack,  was  left 
l>eliind  to  battle  with  the  flames  and  save,  if  possible, 
soinetliing  from  the  general  wreck. 

*•*  Palim  wiys  his  consecrated  hands  alone  were  uninjured,  preserved  doubt- 
less 1)y  God  to  show  his  innocence;  but  Fuster  says  nothing  of  this. 
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On  the  sixth,  after  letters  from  Verdugo  and  the 
store-keeper,  Pedro  y  Gil,  had  been  sent  by  a  courier 
to  recall  the  commandant,  Fustcr  performed  funeral 
rites  to  the  memory  of  his  martyred  associate,  and 
buried  the  body  in  the  presidio  chapel.  He  had  died 
without  the  last  sacrament,  but  he  had  said  mass 
the  da3^  before  his  death,  had  confessed  only  a  few 
days  before,  and  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  all 
was  well  with  him.  The  same  day  An-oyo's  body 
was  buried."®  In  the  forenoon  of  the  8th  Ortega 
arrived,  soon  followed  by  Carrillo  with  the  remainder 
of  the  San  Juan  party.  On  the  10th  the  carpenter, 
Urselino,  was  buried  by  Fuster,  having  died  from  the 
effects  of  his  wounds  the  day  before,  after  receiving 
the  sacrament,  and  having  left  all  the  pay  due  him  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  his  murderers. 

From  investigations  set  on  foot  as  soon  as  the  presi- 
dio had  been  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  some  informa- 
tion was  brought  to  light  repecting  the  revolt  and  its 
attendant  circumstances.  Just  after  the  baptism  of 
October  3d  two  brothers  Francisco  and  Cdrlos,  both 
old  neophytes,^  and  the  latter  chieftain  of  the  San 
Diego  rancheria,  had  run  away  and  had  not  returned 
when  Ortega  went  north  to  found  San  Juan.  It  was 
learned  that  they  had  visited  all  the  gentiles  for  leagues 
around,  inciting  them  to  rise  and  kill  the  Spaniards. 
No  other  cause  is  known  than  that  a  complaint  of  hav- 
ing stolen  fish  from  an  old  woman  was  pending  against 
them,  and  so  far  as  could  be  learned  they  made  no 
charges  against  the  friars  except  that  they  were  going 
to  convert  all  the  rancherias,  pointing  to  the  late 
baptism  of  sixty  persons  as  an  indication  of  that  pur- 
pose. Some  rancherias  refused  to  participate  in  the 
plot ;  but  most  of  them  promised  their  aid,^  and  the 

• 

^  San  DiegOy  Lib,  de  Migton^  MS. ,  74-5.  Amwo's  widowed  mother  had 
been  buried  here  before.     Her  name  was  Petrona  Garcia. 

^'*  So  Palou  calls  them,  but  I  think  there  may  be  some  doubt  about  this. 

'^Ortega  in  his  Informe,  MS.,  5,  names  the  Christian  rancherias  of  San 
Luis,  Matam6,  Xamachd,  Meti,  Xana  or  Xanat,  Abascal,  Abuscal  or  Affuscal, 
and  Magtate  or  San  Miguel;  and  the  gentile  rancheriaa  of  La  Panta»  Melej^y 
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assailants  were  estimated  at  from  eight  hundred  to  a 
thousand.  They  were  divided  into  two  bodies  and  were 
to  attack  mission  and  presidio  simultaneously;  but  the 
mission  party  began  operations  prematurely,  and  the 
others,  seeing  the  light  of  the  burning  buildings, 
which  they  supposed  or  feared  would  rouse  the  garri- 
son, abandoned  their  part  of  the  scheme. 

At  the  mission  the  savages  first  went  to  the  neo- 
phyte's huts  and  by  threats  and  force,  as  the  latter 
claimed,  or  by  a  previous  understanding,  as  many 
Spaniards  believed,  insured  their  silence  while  they 
proceeded  first  to  plunder  and  then  to  burn.  About 
the  part  taken  by  the  neophytes  in  this  revolt  there 
is  some  disagreement  among  the  authorities.  All  the 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  some  renegade  converts 
were  concerned  in  it;  but  Palou,  reflecting  doubtless 
the  opinions  of  the  other  friars,^^  accepts  the  plea  of 
those  in  the  huts  that  they  were  kept  quiet  by  force, 
and  that  the  mass  of  the  Christians  were  faithful. 
Others,  however,  and  notably  Anza,  an  intelligent  and 
unprejudiced  man  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  be- 
lieved, as  there  was  nmch  testimony  to  prove,  that  it 
was  the  neophytes  who  planned  the  rising,  convoked 
the  gentiles,  and  acted  treacherously  throughout  the 
whole  affair.^ 

Otai,  Pocol,  Coiuat,  and  El  Corral,  aa  among  those  involved  in  the  movement. 
Chilcacop,  or  Chocalcop,  of  the  Xamachd  ranchcria,  a  ChriBtian,  is  said  to 
have  aided  in  the  killing  of  Jaumo,  in  connection  with  the  pagans,  Tuerto  and 
the  chief  of  the  Maramoydos,  both  of  Tapanquo  rancheria.  St.  Pap,  Sac., 
MS.,  ix.  72.  Those  who  led  the  attack  were  Oroche,  chief  of  Magtato  or 
Mactati,  Miguel,  Bernardino  of  Matam6,  and  two  others.  Zegotay,  chief  of 
Matani6,  testiOed  tliat  0  rancherios  were  invited,  and  tliat  among  the  leaders 
were  Francisco  of  Cuyamac,  himself,  and  another.  The  southern  rancherias 
assembled  ut  La  Punta,  the  mountaineers  at  Mcti.  Chief  Francisco  plotted 
the  revolt,  and  he,  Zegotay,  liad  invited  10  rancherias.  Arch.  Cal.,  Ptw.  St. 
Pap.,  MS.,  i.  228-32.  Very  little  satisfactory  information  can  be  gathered 
from  the  reports  of  these  investigations.  Rafael  of  Xanat  and  the  chief  of 
Aguscal  were  also  leaders,  according  to  Ortega. 

**Lasuen,  however,  in  his  Iji/orme  de  1783y  MS.,  says  that  most  of  the 
neophytes  took  part  in  the  revolt. 

"°  A  nzct,  DiariOy  MS. ,  9(M5.  Anza,  as  we  shall  see,  arrived  early  in  the 
next  year.  He  calls  attention  to  the  cool  lying  of  the  neophytes  with  a  view 
to  exonerate  themselves,  they  even  claiming  that  when  liberated  from  their 
confinement  they  had  turned  upon  the  gentue  foes,  driving  them  to  the  moon- 
tains.  There  was  evidence  of  some  understanding  between  the  natives  of 
San  Diego  and  those  of  the  Colora<lo  lUver.     Garc^  on  the  Colorado  in  1776 
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To  insure  safety  at  the  presidio  a  roof  of  earth  was 
rapidly  added  to  the  old  friars'  dwelling,  to  which 
families  and  stores  were  removed.  The  tule  huts 
were  then  destroyed  and  other  precautions  taken 
against  fire.  Letters  asking  for  aid  were  despatched 
to  Rivera  at  Monterey,  and  to  Anza  approaching  from 
the  Colorado  region,  and  both,  as  we  shall  see,  arrived 
early  the  next  year.  Then  parties  of  soldiers  were 
sent  out  in  diflTerent  directions  to  learn  something  of 
the  enemy's  plans,  and  several  leaders  were  captured 
and  made  to  testify.  Thus,  in  suspense  and  fear  (.f 
massacre,  the  little  garrison  of  San  Diego  passed  the 
rest  of  the  year.^^ 

Serra  at  San  Cdrlos  received  a  letter  announc- 
ing the  disaster  the  13th  of  December.  "God  be 
thanked,"  exclaimed  the  writer,  "now  the  soil  is 
watered;  now  will  the  reduction  of  the  Dieguinos  be 
complete!"  Next  day  the  six  friars  paid  funeral 
honors  to  the  memory  of  Jaume,  whose  lot,  we  are 
told,  all  envied.  They  doubted  not  he  had  gone  t<» 
wear  a  crown  of  martyrdom;  but  to  make  the  matter 
sure,  "si  acaso  su  alma  necesitase  de  nuestros  sufra- 
gios,"  each  promised  to  say  twenty  masses.  Serra 
wrote  to  the  guardian  that  the  missionaries  were  not 
disheartened,  but  did  not  fail  to  present  the  late  dis- 
aster as  an  argument  in  favor  of  increased  mission 
guards.^ 

heard  of  the  disaster,  and  from  bis  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  tribes  of 
that  region  he  believes  that  they  would  have  joined  the  San  Diego  rancherias 
in  a  war  against  the  Spaniards  later,  had  it  not  been  for  the  favorable  impres- 
sion left  by  Anza.  Oarers ^  DiariOj  2iS4-285. 

*^  See  also  on  the  San  Diego  revolt  Serra^  Nottu^  in  San  Diego^  Lib,  de 
Mision^  MS.,  4;  Lasufn,  In/omie  de  17S3,  MS.;  Id.,  in  Arch,  Santa  Bdrhara^ 
MS.,  iL  107;  St.  Pap.,  MUs.  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  16,  127;  and  investi^tions 
of  Ortega  and  Rivera  in  April  to  June  1776,  in  Prov.  SL  Pap. ,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS. ,  i. 
22-3.  Ortega  credits  privates  Ignacio  Vallcjo,  Anastasio  Camacho,  and  Juan 
de  Ortega  with  great  gallantir  in  these  trying  times.  In  forme,  MS.,  3;  and 
Alvarado,  //^/.  Vol.,  MS.,  i.  83,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Vallejo  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  Spanish  triumph,  thus  becoming  a  great  favorite  among  the 
padres.  Gleeson,  Hist.  Cath.  Ch.,  ii.  68-76,  is  somewhat  confused  in  his 
account  of  this  afiair,  making  the  natives  destroy  San  C^los  and  attack  the 
presidio  in  1779. 

*^Palou,  Not.,  ii.  272-5;  Id.,  Vida,  184^7.  Dumetz  now  went  to  San 
Antonio  and  Cambon  and  Pieras  returned  to  San  C^los  Dec.  23d. 
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Rivera  set  out  for  the  south  on  the  1 6th  of  Decem- 
ber, with  thirteen  men,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  left  at 
San  Antonio  while  two  were  to  remain  at  San  Luis. 

In  August  there  had  been  an  alarm  at  San  Antonio. 
A  messenger  came  to  the  presidio  on  the  29th  with 
the  news  that  the  natives  had  attacked  the  mission, 
and  shot  a  catechumen  about  to  be  baptized.  Rivera 
sent  a  squad  of  men  who  found  the  wounded  native 
out  of  danger.  They  captured  the  culprits  and  held 
them  after  a  flogging,  until  the  commandant  ordered 
them  flogged  again,  when  after  a  few  days  in  the 
stocks  they  were  released.^ 
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dred lM3nORANTS — ORIGINAL  AUTHORTTIE*? — MaRCH  TO  THE  RiO  COLO- 
RADO— Missionaries  Left — Itinerary — Map — A  Tedious  March  to 
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communicated—-An  za  Brincs  iils  Force  to  Montjirky — IIis  Illness — 
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Re3Iarkable  Journey — Dominouez  and  Escalante. 

Captain  Anza,  returning  from  his  first  exploration 
of  an  overland  route  to  California,  went  to  Mexico  to 
Jay  before  the  viceroy  the  results  of  his  trip.  Very 
soon,  by  royal  recommendation,  the  projects  of  estab- 
li.shiiMjf  missions  in  the  Colorado  region  and  a  new 
presidio  at  San  Francisco  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion. In  November  1774  the  board  of  war  and  finance 
determined  to  carry  out  or  advance  both  projects  by  a 
single  expedition  to  California,  by  way  of  the  Colo- 
rado, under  the  command  of  Anza.*  This  determina- 
tion, as  we  have  seen,  was  announced  to  Rivera  and 
Scrra  at  Monterey  by  Bucareli  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary. Anza  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  hastened  homeward  to  raise  the  required 

^  Anza  states  that  the  decree  of  the  \'iceroy,  under  which  ho  acted,  was 
dated  Nov.  24th.  Carc<^8  says  the  expedition,  or  his  part  of  it,  was  determined 
on  by  the  junta  on  Nov.  28th,  was  ordere<l  by  the  viceroy  by  letter  of  Jan. 
2d,  and  by  the  letters  of  the  guardian  of  Santa  Cruz  College  Jan.  20th  and 
Teb.  17th. 

Hist.  Gal..  Vol.  I.    17  (S67) 
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force  of  thirty  soldiers  with  their  families  for  Cali- 
fornia. 

Bucareli  was  very  liberal  with  the  king's  money 
on  this  occasion;  giving  four  mule  trains  and  many 
horses  and  cattle  for  the  new  establishment,  and  also 
providing  that  families  of  settlers,  like  those  of  the 
soldiers,  were  to  be  transported  at  government  ex- 
pense, receiving  pay  for  two  years  and  rations  for 
five.  The  expense  of  each  family  was  about  eight 
hundred  dollars.  Anza  took  with  him  from  Mexico 
animals,  arms,  and  clothing,  and  began  his  work  im- 
mediately by  recruiting  on  the  way.  He  clothed  his 
recruits,  men,  women,  and  children,  from  head  to  foot, 
and  allowed  their  pay  and  rations  to  begin  with  the 
date  of  enlistment.  At  San  Felipe  de  Sinaloa  a  regu- 
lar recruiting-office  was  opened,  Anza's  popularity, 
with  his  liberal  display  of  food  and  clothing,  insuring 
success  both  here  and  in  the  north,  until  in  Septem- 
ber 1775  most  of  the  company  were  assembled  at  the 
appointed  rendezvous,  San  Miguel  de  Horcasitas. 
They  were  ready  the  29th  of  September,  all  being 
unite  J  in  time  to  start  from  the  presidio  of  Tubac  the 
23d  of  October.^ 

The  force  that  set  out  from  Tubac  consisted,  first, 
of  Anza,  commander,  Pedro  Font  of  the  Querdtaro 
Franciscans  as  chaplain,  ten  soldiers  of  the  Horcasi- 
tas presidio,  eight  muleteers,  four  servants,  and  Ma- 
riano Vidal,  purveyor — twenty -five  persons  in  all  who 
were  to  return  to  Sonora;  second,  Francisco  Garc^s 
and  Tomds  Eixarch,^  destined  to  remain  on  the  Rio 
Colorado  witli  three  servants  and  three  interpreters; 
and  third,  Alferez  Josd  Joaquin  Moraga,  and  Ser- 
geant Juan  Pablo  Grijalva,  twenty-eight  soldiers, 
eight  from  the  presidio  force  and  twenty  new  recruits; 
twenty-nine  women  who  were  wives  of  soldiers;  136 

2  Amci\dta,  Cr6n.  Serd/.y  461,  says  they  left  Horcasitas  on  April  2(yth,  and 
Tubac  (.)ct.  21  St.  The  rendezvous  of  the  friars  connected  with  the  expedition 
was  at  tlic  mission  of  Tuinacacori  near  Tubac. 

^  So  Font  calls  him.  (iarces  >\Titc3  the  name  Eixarth ;  Arricivita,  Eyzarch ; 
and  Anza,  Ksiare. 
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persons  of  both  sexes  belonging  to  the  soldiers'  families 
and  to  four  extra  families  of  colonists;*  seven  mule- 
teers, two  interpreters,  and  three  vaqueros — alto- 
gether 207  destined  to  remain  in  California/  making 
a  grand  total  of  235,  to  say  nothing  of  eight  infants 
born  on  the  way.  The  live-stock  of  the  expedition 
consisted  of  165  mules,  340  horses,  and  320  head  of 
cattle.® 

Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  Saint  Michael,  and  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi  were  selected  as  patrons  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  after  the  celebration  of  mass  on  Sun- 

*  Pcilou  says  there  were  12  of  these  families  and  that  the  whole  force  for 
California  was  200  souls. 

*  There  inay  be  some  slight  inaccuracy  resiKJcting  the  yaqueros,  muleteers, 
and  interpreters,  the  numbers  given  being  those  not  otherwise  disposed  of 
detinitoly  in  the  diaries.  The  names  are  included  in  the  list  at  enu  of  this 
volume.     There  are  no  means  of  separating  most  of  them  from  other  parties. 

^Anzay  Diario  del  Teniente  Coronet  Don  Jvan Bautlsta  deAvza^  Capitan  del 
Presidio  de  Tuhcu\  Sonora^  de sit  exp^dicion con/amiliaadesde dUho presidio^  al 
reconocimiento  dd  piierto  de  San  Fraufisco  de  Alia  California;  y  de  sn^vueVa^ 
de»le  este  puerto  al  Presidio  de  San  Mifjutl  de  Jlorcasitts,  MS.,  232.  Com- 
pleted at  Ilorcasitas  on  June  1st.  This  otlicial  journal  kept  by  the  comandante 
from  day  to  day  throughout  the  whole  expedition  is  of  coui-se  the  chief 
authority  on  the  subject.  There  is  an  occasional  ambiguity  of  expression 
which  causes  confusion,  notably  so  at  the  beginning  where  the  compauy  is 
described;  but  otlierwise  the  diary  leaves  nothmg  to  no  desired.  The  author 
was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  force  of  character,  besides  being  very  popular 
with  his  men.  Another  original  authority  is  Fonty  Journal  made  h)j  Padre 
Pedro  Fonty  Apostolic  Preaaier  of  the  Cdlege  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro, 
taken  from  the  minute  written  by  him  an  the  road,  durinfj  a  journey  tfuU  he 
performed  to  Monterey  and  the  Port  (f  San  Frandaco,  in  company  with  Don 
Juan  Bautista  de  Anza,  ete.,  MS.,  52.  Completed  at  Ures,  Sonera,  Juno  23d. 
This  translation  was  made  from  the  original  in  the  parochial  archives  of  Guad- 
alajara, or,  more  probably,  from  a  copy  of  the  same,  apparently  about  18o0, 
under  circumstances  of  which  I  know  nothing,  but  evidently  with  considerable 
care.  The  original,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  cited  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
xiii.  206,  among  other  documents  as  Diario  que  firma  el  P.  Font. .  .con  doa 
majKis.  A  copy  of  the  translation  was  obtained  in  California  by  Bartlett, 
and  is  cited  in  that  author's  Personal  Narrative,  ii.  78,  278-80.  Another 
copy,  probably  made  from  that  in  my  possession,  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Territorial  Pioneers  in  San  Francisco,  and  an  abridgment  was  pub- 
lished by  that  society.  Territ(yrial  Pioneers  of  Cat.,  First  Annual,  81-107. 
The  maps  are  not  copied  in  the  translation,  thoush  there  are  a  few  rude  pen 
drawings,  and  though  the  numbers  on  one  of  the  maps,  representing  days* 
journeys,  are  given  in  the  diary.  Fortunately  this  map,  a  very  interesting 
and  important  one,  has  been  found,  and  a  lithographic  copy  of  it — though 
with  many  blunders  in  lettering — published  in  Hintons  Hana-Book  qf  Arizona, 
of  which  book,  recently  printed,  it  is  the  sole  meritorious  feature  so  far  as 
history  is  concerned.  I  reproduce  the  map,  or  that  part  of  it  representing 
Califomia,  in  this  chapter.  Font's  diary,  though  less  complete  and  extensive 
than  that  of  Anza,  is  still  of  very  great  value  as  an  authority  on  this  expedi- 
tion. Still  another  original  authority  is  Carets,  Diario  y  Derrotero  que  sigui4 
el  J/.  R.  P.  Fr.  Franrisro  Oarers  en  nu  rinje  herho  desde  Octubre  de  J77S  hiuia  17 
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day,  they  began  their  march  on  Tuesday,  the  23d  of 
October.  Details  of  the  route  and  march,  through 
Pimeria  and  the  country  since  known  as  Arizona, 
belong  rather  to  the  annals  of  those  territories  than 
to  those  of  California,  but  there  is  little  to  record 
anywhere.  The  route  was  by  San  Javier  del  Bac 
and  Tucson  to  the  river  Gila,  and  down  that  river 
generally  along  the  southern  bank  to  the  Colorado 
junction,  a  route  often  travelled  in  the  old  Jesuit  en.. 
The  march  was  not  a  difficult  one.  The  natives  were 
uniformly  hospitable,  and  ready  both  to  receive  trifling 
gifts  and  to  have  the  authority  of  their  chieftains 
confirmed  by  Spanish  appointments.  The  only  mis- 
fortunes were  the  death  of  a  woman  in  childbirth, 
the  desertion  of  one  or  two  muleteers  brought  back 
by  natives,  and  the  loss  of  a  few  hoi'ses  from  bad 
water  and  excessive  cold.  The  only  delays  were 
caused  by  an  examination  of  the  famous  Casa  Grande, 
by  an  occasional  halt  for  rest,  and  by  other  detentions 
of  a  day  or  two  by  the  birth  of  young  immigrants. 
They  reached  the  Gila  the  last  day  of  October  and 
were  about  a  month  on  the  march  down  to  the  Colo- 
rado junction. 

Crossing  tlie  Gila  to  the  northern  bank  near  its 
mouth  November  28th,  Anza  and  his  company  wxre 
given  a  hospitable  and  even  enthusiastic  welcome  by 
tlio  Yuma  chief',  Palnia,  whose  domain  lay,  it  seems, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Colorado,  and  who  had  built  a 
large  house  of  briinclies  especially  lor  the  use  of  the 
travellers."  Four  soldiei'S  were  met  here,  who  had 
been  sent  in  advance,  and  had  been  searching  during 
the  past  six  days,  on  the  California  side  of  the  Colo- 

de  Septiembre  de  1770^  al  Jiio  Colorado  para  nronocer  loji  Nitciones  que  habitan 
ftiis  manicucs^  y  d  los  piuhlos  del  Moqu't  d'l  yvivo-M^xkOy  in  Doc.  Hist.  Jilex.^ 
serio  ii.  toiii.  i.  2*25-348.  This  diary  is  nearly  aa  coiin.luto  us  Anza's,  ami  more 
so  than  Font's,  down  to  the  tinio  when  An/a's  expedition  left  tho  Colorado 
for  tho  north-west.  Other  authorities  urn  Pa /oh,  Kof.,  ii.  213-15,  277-82; 
/t/. ,  Vida,  204-5,  lS(>-7;  Jrrlcirlhi,  Crtm.  «Vt/v//'. ,  4(»l-yO,  the  last  being  a 
very  full  account  but  with  some  errors  re.si>eciing  minor  details. 

'  P.  Font  8  man  is  incoirect  in  n  jiresentiug  the  ford  of  the  Colorado  as 
below  the  Gila,  while  all  throe  diaries  say  tliat  it  was  a  little  way  above. 
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rado,  for  a  more  direct  route  than  that  followed  the 
year  previous;  but  without  success,  as  neither  water 
nor  grass  could  be  found.  The  first  task,  and  by  no 
means  an  easy  one,  was  to  get  the  large  company 
with  cattle  and  stores  safely  across  the  river.  The 
Yum  as  said  the  Colorado  was  not  fordable,  and  must 
be  crossed  by  means  of  rafts,  a  slow  and  tedious  proc- 
ess, but  one  which  Anza  was  inclined  to  think  neces- 
sary for  the  famihes  and  supplies  at  least.  At  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  29th  he  went  down 
to  the  bank  to  reconnoitre.  He  ordered  the  neces- 
sary timber  for  rafts,  and  then  with  a  soldier  and  a 
Yuma  determined  to  make  one  final  search  for  a  ford, 
which  he  found  about  half  a  mile  up  the  river,  where 
the  water  was  diverted  by  islands  into  three  channels. 
The  afternoon  was  spent  in  opening  a  road  through 
the  thickly  wooded  belt  along  the  Bank;  and  on  the 
30th  before  night  all  the  families  and  most  of  the 
supplies  were  landed  on  the  western  side,  without 
the  use  of  rafts. 

The  travellers  remained  in  camp  on  the  right  bank 
for  three  days,  partly  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
illness  of  two  men,  and  also  to  make  certain  needful 
preparations  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  two 
friars  who  were  to  remain  here  until  Anza  s  return. 
Father  Garccs  was  requested  to  select  the  place  where 
he  would  reside,  and  chose  Palma's  rancherfa  about  a 
league  below  the  camp  and  about  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Gila.  So  earnest  were  Palma's  assurances  of 
friendship  and  protection  that  it  was  deemed  safe  to 
leave  the  missionaries  with  their  three  servants  and 
three  interpreters.  Before  starting  Anza  built  a  house, 
and  left  provisions  for  over  four  months,  and  horses 
for  the  use  of  the  remaining  party,  whose  purpose  was 
to  explore  the  country,  become  acquainted  with  the 
natives,  and  thus  open  the  way  for  the  establishing  of 
regular  missions  at  an  early  date.  I  shall  presently 
have  more  to  say  of  their  travels  in  California,  Set- 
ting out  December  4th  from  Palma's  rancherfa,  Anza 
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marched  slowly  down  the  river,  the  way  made  difficult 
by  tlie  dense  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  by  cold,  and 
by  illness  in  the  company.  The  first  halt  was  at  the 
ranchcrias  of  San  Pablo,  or  of  Captain  Pablo  as  Font 
says;  the  second  was  at  the  lagoon  of  Coxas,  or  Cojat, 
the  southern  limit  of  Yuma  possessions  and  of  Palma's 
jurisdiction;  and  the  third,  on  the  6th  of  December, 
was  at  the  lagoon  of  Santa  Olaya,  the  beginning  of 
Cajuenche  territory,  about  twelve  leagues  oelow  the 
mouth  of  the  Gila.® 

During  the  stay  at  Santa  Olaya  Garc(5s  overtook 
the  {>arty,  having  already  set  out  to  explore  the  coun- 
try toward  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado.  Anza  divided 
his  force  into  three  parties  under  the  command  of 
himself,  Grijalva,  and  Moraga,  who  started  on  the 
9th,  10th,  and  11th,  respectively,  and  were  reunited 
December  17th  at  San  Sebastian.  I  give  some  de- 
tails of  names  and  distances  in  a  note.*  I  also  append 
a  copy  of  Font  8  maji,  substituting  names  for  numbers 
in  the  case  of  important  places  and  where  space  per- 
mits. The  route  followed  was  nearly  the  same  as 
in  Anza's  former  trip,  and  substantially  that  of  the 
modern  railroad  through  Coahuila  Valley  and  San 
Gorgonio  Pass.     The  journey,  every  petty  detail  of 


*FoDt,  Journal,  MS.,  I6»  l?,  makes  the  distance  14  leagues  with 
winding,  and  the  latitude  32"*  33'  which  by  the  distances  is  very  nearly  acoonte. 
Oarces,  JJiario,  244,  calls  the  lagoon  Santa  Eulalia.  By  Anza  and  Font  the 
name  is  written  Olalla.     See  chap.  x.  for  Anza's  trip  of  1774. 

*  Koute  from  Palma's  rancheria  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  near 
mouth  of  the  Gila  to  San  Gabriel.  The  courses  are  from  FonVa  Jovrnal, 
Anza's  agiocing  with  them  generally  but  being  less  definitelv  expressed.  The 
distitnccs  in  parentheses,  dillcring  widely  from  Anza's,  are  ii-om  Font,  whose 
lcagu(!a  were  alwut  2  miles.  Tlie  numbers  refer  to  Font's  map:  42.  Laguna 
of  San  Pablo,  or  Capt.  Pablo,  4.V  1.  (."))  w.  ^  s.  w. ;  43.  Laguna  of  Coxas,  or 
Cojat,  3  1.  (4)  «.  w.,  Laguna  of  Santa  Olalla,  32'  33',  41.  (5)  s.  w.;  45.  Poso 
del  (.'arrizal,  or  Alegria,  5  1.  (7)  w.  N.  w. ;  4G.  Dry  Gulch,  5  1.  (7)  w.  N.w.;  47. 
PozosdeSantaRosadolasLajas,  101.  (14)w.  n.  w.,w.,w.  s.  w.  ;  48.  Dry  Creek, 
41.  (:{)  N.;  San  Sebastian,  33'  8'.  5\  1.  (7)  n.  n.  w.  ;  51.  Pozo  de  San  Gregorio, 
7.i  1.  (D)  w.  ^  N.  w. ;  52.  Arroyo  of  Santii  Catalina  del  Vado,  Sink,  4 1.  n.  w.  i  w.; 
53.  LI.,  source,  1 .].  1.  { 1 )  n.  w.  ^  w. ;  54.  Daiizantes  rancheria  in  same  cailada,  3L 
(4)  w.  N.  w.;  San  Carlos  Pass  (San  Gorgonio?)  2^  1.  (3)  n.  n.  w.;  [123.  Porte- 
zuclo  on  return;]  50.  San  Patricio  Canada,  source  of  stream,  33**  37';  57.  San 
Joso  Arroyo,  01.  (7)  N.  w.  ^  w. ;  58.  Laguna  of  San  Antonio  Bncarcli,  down 
San  Jusc  Valley,  4  I.  (5)  w.  n.  w.;  Santa  Analliver,  01.  (8)  w.  N.  w.;  60.  Arroyo 
de  l.id  Alisos,  0  1.  w.  n.  w. ;  01.  liivrr  San  (Gabriel,  branch,  5  1.  (6)  W.  N.  W., 
San  Cabricl,  34 '  3.V,  2  1.  w.  s.  v.. 
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which  is  fully  described  in  the  commandant's  diary, 
was  a  slow,  tedious,  and  difficult  one,  requiring  a 
full  month  for  its  accomplishment;  and  the  fact  that 
it  wiis  accomplished  at  all  under  the  circumstances 
speaks  highly  for  Anza's  energy  and  ability.  Long 
stretches  of  country  without  water  must  be  crossed, 
and  at  fir«t  the  company  must  be  divided  that  all 
sliould  not  arrive  the  same  day  at  the  same  watering- 
place.  It  was  midwinter,  the  cold  was  intense,  and 
most  of  the  company  were  not  accustomed  to  a  cold 
<*liiiiate.  Storm  followed  storm  of  snow  and  hail  and 
rain,  and  an  earthquake  came  to  increase  the  terrors 
of  San  Gorgonio  pass.  They  were  obliged  to  dig 
wolls,  and  then  obtained  only  a  small  supply  of  water, 
and  the  cattle  were  continually  breaking  away  in 
search  of  the  last  atjxiage.  There  was  much  sickness; 
and  yet,  beyond  the  loss  of  some  hundred  head  of 
live-stock,  there  was  no  serious  disa.ster,  owing  to  the 
skill  and  [)atience  of  Anza  and  his  aids.  On  the 
lirst  day  of  177G  the  new  pioneers  of  California  and 
San  l^'inncnsoo  forded  the  River  Santa  Ana,  and  on 
,)nmmrY  4th  the  expedition  reached  the  mission  of 
Siui  (Jabriel. 

Hivora  had  arrived  from  the  north  the  day  before, 
on  his  way  with  ten  or  twelve  men  to  afford  protee- 
\\o\\  to  the  threatened  presidio  o\^  San  Diego,  and  to 
punish  the  Indians  who  had  destroyed  the  mission. 
The  disaster  and  danwr  at  San  Diesjo  seemed  to 
justity  Anza  in  suspending  his  own  expedition  for 
a  time,  ospeeially  as  the  season  was  not  favorable 
for  the  innnediate  exploration  of  San  Francisco.  At 
tlu'  iiHjuest  o(  Ixivera,  therefore,  he  determined  to 
pivK-OiHl  with  a  part  o(  his  force  to  punish  the  south- 
i^rn   loo. 

The  evMUivmy  i>f  inunigrants  was  left  to  rest  at  San 
(Jabriel  under  the  oonunand  of  Moraim.  and,  after 
n^lii^ious  oorenionies  of  inatitude  for  safe  arrival  cele- 
orated  on  x\w  0th.  Anza  set  luit  at  noon  on  the  7th. 
aeeomjnxnied  by  Font  and  sevonteen  of  his  soldiers  in 
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addition  to  Rivera's  force,  for  San  Diego,  where  he 
arrived  the  1  Ith.^^ 

Naturally,  the  coming  of  reenforcements  caused 
great  relief  to  Ortega  and  his  little  garrison,  who 
were  in  constant  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  gentiles. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  foundation  for  these 
fears  besides  the  exaggerated  rumors  always  preva- 
lent on  such  occasions ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  plans  of  the  savages,  their  hostile  purposes  did 
not  long  survive  the  arrival  of  new  forces.  One  of 
Rivera's  first  acts  was  to  send  six  soldiers  to  the 
peninsula  with  communications  for  the  viceroy  and  a 
demand  for  reenforcements,  in  view  of  the  recently 
developed  dangers  threatening  the  permanencv  of  the 
Spanish  establishments  in  California.  Then  followed 
investigations  respecting  the  late  outbreak,  lasting 
the  remainder  of  the  year ;  they  were  imperfectly  re- 
corded, and  of  slight  importance.  Raids  were  made 
to  different  rancherias;  gentile  chiefs  were  brought 
in,  made  to  testify,  flogged,  liberatcJ,  or  imprisoned, 
but  nothing  was  learned  in  addition  to  what  nas  been 
already  stated.^^ 

It  was  not  long  before  a  difference  of  opinion  arose 
between  the  two  commanders  which  later  developed 
into  a  quarrel.  As  we  have  suou  Anza  had  consented 
to  jiostpone  temporanly  the  special  business  the  vice- 
roy had  intrusted  to  him,  in  view  of  the  danger  threat- 
ening San  Diego.  He  found  the  danger  somewhat 
less  than  had  been  represented.  He  had  come  to  San 
Diego  for  a  brief,  vigorous,  and  decisive  campaign 
against  the  savages,  but  he  found  Rivera  disposed  to 
a  policy  of  delay  and  inaction.     Anza's  chief  concern 

*°  Anza,  DiariOf  MS.,  80-90,  says  he  took  17  men ;  Font,  Journal,  MS.,  22, 
Bays  20  men  ;  Palou,  Not.^  ii.  2^5-ii,  makes  it  18  men  ;  and  the  same  aui^or, 
Vulay  186-7,  implies  that  there  were  40  men.  The  route  from  San  Gabriel 
was:  63.  Kiver  Santa  Ana  6 1.  (10  according  to  Font);  Arroyo  de  Santa  >Iaria 
Magdalena,  or  La  Quema,  11  1.  (14) ;  River  Ban  Juan  Capistrano,  11 1.  (14) ;  La 
Sole* lad  rancheria,  via  San  Dieguillo  and  68  Agua  Heiiionda,  91.  (12);  San 
Diego,  3  1.  (4). 

^^Anza,  IHario,  MS.,  97-100,  104, 106;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben,  Mil,  MS*,  L 
22-3;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  215-32. 
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was  naturally  the  founding  of  San  Francisco,  while  in 
Rivera's  mind  the  protection  of  San  Diego  was  the 
only  subject  at  present  to  be  thought  of.  Anza  at 
first  yielded  to  the  captain's  views,  realizing  that  as 
ruler  of  the  province  he  naturally  felt  for  its  safety, 
but  at  last  tidings  came  from  San  Gabriel  which  turned 
Anza's  attention  again  to  his  own  affairs.  Five  men 
arrived  February  3d  with  a  despatch  from  Moraga  and 
the  purveyor  Vidal,  to  the  effect  that  the  mission 
could  no  longer  furnish  food  for  the  immigrants  ex- 
cept to  the  injury  of  its  own  neophytes,  Father  Paterna 
having  distributed  rations  for  eight  days  and  given 
notice  that  these  would  be  the  last. 

On  receipt  of  this  intelligence  Anza  resolved  to  take 
his  military  colony  without  delay  up  to  Monterey. 
He  agreed,  however,  with  Rivera,  to  leave  ten  of  his 
soldiers*  at  San  Gabriel,  thus  relieving  a  portion  of 
the  old  guard  at  that  mission  for  service  at  San  Diego 
if  needed,^^  and  with  the  other  seven,  having  sent  m 
advance  a  mule  train  laden  with  maize  and  beans,  he 
set  out  on  the  9th,  still  accompanied  by  Font,  and 
arrived  at  San  Gabriel  on  the  12th.  Only  one  event 
occurring  at  San  Diego  after  Anza's  departure  re- 
quires notice  in  this  connection.  Cdrlos,  an  old  neo- 
phyte but  a  ringleader  in  the  late  revolt,  returned  in 
real  or  assumed  penitence,  and,  prompted  doubtless  by 
the  missionaries,  took  refuge  in  the  church.  Rivera 
sent  a  summons  to  Fuster  to  deliver  the  culprit  on  the 
plea  that  the  right  of  chureli  asylum  did  not  protect 
such  a  criminal,  and  moreover  that  tlio  edifice  was  not 
a  church  but  a  warehouse  used  temporarily  for  wor- 
ship. Fuster  by  the.  advice  of  his  comrades  of  the 
cloth  refused,  and  warned  the  commandant  to  use  no 
force.  Rivera  tlien  entered  the  church  sword  in  hand 
with  a  squad  of  soldiers  and  took  the  Indian  out,  pay- 
ing no  IrxmI  to  the  expostulations  of  the  three  padres, 

'^  Anza,  Jjiario,  MS.,  108.    lie  «li(l  leave  12  insteatl  of  10.    Palou,  Xot.,  ii. 
*275-(»;    I'i'fa,  1S()  7.  iin]>lics  that  the  I -J  lueii  were  left  at  San  Diego  instead 

of  S:in  <  Jahricl. 
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Fuster,  Lasuen,  and  Amurrio.  The  priests  proceeded 
to  excommunicate  the  commander  and  the  soldiers 
who  had  aided  him,  and  ordered  them  to  leave  the 
church  before  beginning  service  on  the  next  day  of 
mass.  The  friars  reported  to  Serra,  sending  the  report 
up  to  Monterey  by  Rivera  himself.^^ 

Arriving  at  San  Gabriel  on  February  12th  Anza 
found  that  the  night  before  three  of  his  muleteers  and 
a  servant  with  a  mission  soldier  had  deserted,  taking 
twenty -five  horses  and  other  property,  part  of  which 
belonged  to  the  mission  and  part  to  the  expedition. 
The  colonists  proper,  however,  seemed  content  and 
showed  no  disposition  to  desert.  Moraga  was  sent 
with  ten  men  to  capture  the  fugitives,  and  before  his 
return  Anza  resolved  to  set  out  for  the  north.  Leav- 
ing twelve  men  and  their  families  under  Grijalva  to 
reenforce  the  mission  guard,  and  ordering  Moraga  on 
his  arrival  to  follow  with  eight  men,  the  commandant 
started  on  the  21st  with  seventeen  men,  the  same 
number  of  families,^*  the  mule  train,  and  the  live-stock. 
Heavy  rains  had  swollen  the  streams  and  rendered 
many  parts  of  the  route  well  nigh  impassable.  Ob- 
servations respecting  the  natives  of  Channel  rancherlas 
are  omitted  by  Anza  as  having  been  given  in  the  diary 
of  his  former  trip,  a  diary  which  imfortunately  is  no 
longer  in  its  entirety  extant.  Font  gives  merely  an 
outline  of  distances  and  directions.^^  .  With  no  other 

«  PcUou,  Not.,  ii.  292-5. 

*^The  full  division  of  the  forces  was  as  follows  on  Anza's  departure:  At 
San  Gabriel,  8  California  soldiers,  12  families,  Sergeant  Grijalva,  and  4  soldiers 
of  Anza*s  guard  waiting  for  Moraga;  with  Moraga,  8  California  soldiers  (2  of  the 
10  having  returned  before  Anza  stairted);  with  Anza,  11  California  soldiers,  17 
families,  and  6  of  Anza*s  men — total  29  out  of  the  30  soldiers  who  were  to 
remain  in  California,  one  not  being  accounted  for.  This  explanation  is  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  confused  statements  of  Anzn.^  who  had  no  head,  or  pen 
at  least,  for  figures. 

^^The  route  was  as  follows;  the  earlier  part  to  the  sea-shore  being  appar- 
ently further  south  than  that  followed  by  tne  first  Spanish  explorers  in  1769, 
and  Anza's  distances  being  as  before  considerably  less  than  Font's.  The  num- 
bers refer  to  Font's  map,  q.  v.:  San  Gabriel;  119.  Rio  Porciiincula,  21.;  72. 
Portezuelo,  61.;  73.  Acua  Escondida,  71.  (10);  74.  Rio  Santa  Clara,  91.  (15); 
75.  Rincon  or  Rinconado  rancheria,  past  Carpinteria,  61.  (9);  [117.]  Assumpta 
River];  76.  Mescaltitlan  rancheria,  71.  (9);  Rancheria Nueva,  8 1.  (9);  78.  Cojo 
rancheria,  71.  (10);  79.   River  Santa  Rosa,  past  Pt  Concepcion,  rancherias  of 
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notable  occurrence  than  an  occasional  miring  of  the 
train,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  became  necessary  to 
unload  the  animals,  the  women  meanwhile  being  com- 
pelled to  walk,"  the  immigrants  were  welcomed 
March  2d  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  where  next  day,  as 
shown  by  the  mission  records,  Anza  stood  as  god- 
father to  several  native  cliildren  baptized  by  Font." 
From  this  place  they  passed  directly  north  by  the 
modern  stage  route  to  the  Salinas  River,  or  Rio  de 
Monterey  as  they  called  it,  reaching  San  Antonio  on 
the  6th,  and*  feasting  on  two  fat  hogs  magnanimously 
killed  for  their  use  by  order  of  the  friars.  Moreover, 
they  were  delighted  to  receive  intelligence  from  the 
south,  having  been  in  great  anxiety  smce  they  heard 
of  the  late  disaster.  Here  Moraga  came  up,  having 
captured  tlie  deserters  near  the  Colorado  River,  and 
having  left  them  tied  at  San  Gabriel.  On  the  10th 
all  amved  safely  at  Monterey.^® 

Next  morning  Padre  Junipero  came  over  from  San 
Carlos  to  ooiiOTatulate  Anza  on  the  safe  termination 
of  his  march,  and  to  assist  with  his  three  companions 
at  the  religious  cLTcmonial  of  thanksgiving,  on  which 
occaal^>n  Father  F(jnt  delivered  an  address  of  encour- 
agement witli  advice  to  the  newly  arrived  company. 
Anza  and  Font  went  over  to  the  mission  by  invita- 
tioD  of  the  president,  where  the  commandant  was  con- 
linv  i  to  liis  bed  for  more  than  a  week  by  a  painful 
illness.  On  the  18tli  eight  of  the  presidio  soldiers 
were  sent  south  to  reenforce  Rivera  at  San  Diego, 
with  a  request  to  that  officer  to  take  immediate  steps 

Pedcrnalcs  and  Espada,  0^1.  (12);  81.  Buchon  rancheria,  91.  (13);  San  Lais 
0))is])o,  3.V  17V,  31.  (4);  over  mountains  and  down  Rio  Santa  Margarita  to 
(83)  Ascencion  on  Rio  de  Monterey  (Salinaa),  71.  (10);  84.  First  ford  of  Rio  San 
Antonio,  81.  (10);  [1 11.  Canada  de  Robles];  San  Antonio,  30' 2y,  81.  (10):  86. 
lyOH  Ositos,  on  Rio  de  Monterey,  past  Rohle  Caido  (in  Cafiada  de  S.  Bemab^) 
71.  <0):  87.  Lo3 Correoa,  on  the  river,  8 1.  (10);  [100.  S.  Bemab^  Caflada;  108. 
Burna  Vist^;]  Monterey,  7  1.  (10). 

^'*  Hundreds  of  travellers  over  the  coast  stage  route  in  winter,  myself  amODg 
the  number,  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  this  place  near  San  Luis. 

'^.SV///  /^iiiff  ObiHjtOy  Lib.  de.  Mision^  MS.,  31. 

'"^On  the  journey  to  Monterey  see  Anza's  Diario,  MS.,  112-34;  FwiCs 
Jonr.ial,  MS.,  25-9. 
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for  the  founding  of  San  Francisco.  On  the  23d, 
against  the  surgeon's  advice,  Anza  insisted  on  mount- 
ing his  horse  and  setting  out  to  explore  San  Francisco 
Bay,  returning  April  8th  from  this  exploration,  which 
may  be  most  conveniently  described  in  connection 
vith  other  San  Francisco  matters  in  the  next  chapter. 

Back  at  Monterey  the  commandant  was  disap- 
pointed in  finding  neither  Rivera  in  person  nor  any 
message  from  him.  He  accordingly  sent  Sergeant 
Gongora  with  four  men^®  south  with  letters  requesting 
Rivera  to  meet  him  at  San  Grabriel  on  the  25th  or 
2Gtli  for  consultation  respecting  important  matters. 
Two  daj's  later,  on  the  14th  of  April,  having  turned 
over  his  com])any  and  all  connected  with  the  San 
Francisco  establishment  to  Moraga,  he  began  his  re- 
turn march  with  Font,  Vidal,  seven  soldiers  of  his 
escort,  six  muleteei-s,  two  vaqueros,  and  four  servants. 
The  parting  with  tlio  soldiers  and  their  families,  whom 
he  had  recruited  in  Sonora  and  brought  to  their  new 
home,  is  described  by  Anza  as  the  saddest  event  of 
the  expedition.  All  came  out  as  their  leader  mounted 
to  leave  the  presidio,  and  with  tearful  embraces  bad*) 
him  god-speed.  Font  affirms  that  according  to  the 
list,  which  he  consulted  just  before  starting,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three  souls  of  the  new  colony 
left  at  Monterey. 

Next  day  between  Buena  Vista  and  San  Bernab^, 
less  than  twenty  miles  from  Monterey,  they  met 
G6ngora,  who  announced  that  RiveiTi  was  close  behind 
him,  and  revealwl  certain  strange  actions  of  this 
officer.  He  had  met  Rivera  between  San  Antonio  and 
San  Luis,  and  in  reply  to  questions  had  told  his  busi- 
ness and  presented  Anza  s  and  Moraga's  letters,  which 
the  captain  refused  to  take,  simply  saying  "Well, 
well;  retire!"  GWngora  followed  his  superior  officer 
north,  keeping  at  a  little  distance,  and  a  day  or  two 
later  Rivera  suddenly  called  for  the  letters,  received 

^*Two  of  tlie  meu  were  of  Anza's  guard,  and  the  otheiB  of  the  CSaliforniui 
troops.    Palon,  Not,^  288-90,  says  that  G6ngora  had  but  two  men. 
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thoiu  without  breaking  the  seals,  and  gave  in  return 
two  letters  for  Anza  which  the  sergeant  was  to  deliver 
in  all  haste.  As  GWngora  called  Anza  aside  and 
dt^Hvored  the  letters  he  stated  his  belief  that  Rivera 
was  mad.  The  letters  contained  a  simple  refusal  to 
otVov't  or  permit  the  establishing  of  San  Francisco. 
( iongi)ra  wiis  ordered  to  go  on  to  Monterey,  and  after 
prwooding  another  league  Anza  iii^t  Rivera  on  the 
rvKul.  siduteil  him,  and  asked  about  his  health.  Rivera 
s;ud  his  loi^f  troubled  him,  heard  Anza's  expressions  of 
ri^givt,  and  staiteil  on,  as  if  it  were  a  casual  meeting, 
with  a  simple  tu/Kvs.  'Your  reply  to  my  letter  may 
Iv  so'>t  to  Mexico  or  wherever  you  like,"  called  out 
An/a,  and  K;  i-a  answered.  ''It  is  well."  Calling  on 
the  friars  who  aiViMn|xinie<l  him.*  to  witness  what  had 
^.wurrxxl.  Anz;i,  isiiUrably  uffeiided  by  actions  which 
s^viv.^xl  Tv>  him  art  '^utabl-  x*j  im|.Njlit«rnes.s  and  a 
"C'-vat  rvsorw'  ^-\Tht.r  than  madntrac?.  w»jnt  on  his  way, 

/lYiVij  at  Sau  Luis  V^^bi-^     th-  19th  uf  April. 

I::  t::-.  i^ta:.  :::^.o  Tlivcra  went  on  lo  Mouierev, 
:*!:i\:v.vj:  o:  'c  Iv'th.  a'.J  -  -.•iiL^  .voni  to  Serrate 
.\  :::-.  . wr  :S'i:.  *':v  n::-.lo!.  r'-.r  :.:s  .ett^E-ra.  which  he 
^v:^:>A:  to  v:- '*vor  ::i  iv?rs^'L  a^d  'a:*;?  •..-.•  iii.well  to  visit 
1..:::  S^  rr:^  vr»m-:,  a'i  tV  'U'l:  Rivera's  illne^^.  which 
w,^s  s  s'/c-.:  vair.  in  til*.  \'^z  ,^:rr^itlv  -x^irtrratei 
tii  :;•.::..,  :::>  .^::crs  j^-^:>i  '  r  .i-r::  '.pfcen,  ^  ugh 
K.v-rA  ,^ss-.:r\\:  r*.:.  ::      ..-  tL"^  j>iA  thev  Lad 

v\.M  ...  •  :„.:.:..  .^t  Sai.  T^-v:.-  .^i  ^irr*.  Ali-rr  •»n- 
>v.  -<:  •  V.  -  ::..  <v_  .-r".  -  rr.ir--  xzz:  .Ted  what 
F\.>::r  :..s/.  ...v.-,    ._.:>:i_^  :.    ^.-..r.:   *"t    .-^^jTAi^.V  re- 

:^"-'^»   •  *^  *^^:;.t..■^.^   -1    l-s   .*.ir.  vjii      "     >-ai  .l^-t^.ilj:       A 
V>       N  .  3S»  •>:•;■?-■  i  A  V— -TrjL  .^r"!     -  "s  '-.i::  lit  -*c-.-i-^.      T 
^>     -->-'*      "**---.:  :\^.  .  ii.fc.:  it  :^^  "^r^is^^zz  i  i.  sn*suL  "vrz 

»t   >j    ,   .    Tr  «:-:.-    :..        -.     -: :    -     '.-v  .i:-.-.-^-  .r   k.:  ^-mcT  §537 

*  ■-  "  •      "*'-k;    .^:      '.i.i'  :.Ti»™*.  "^   , !•  "    ■„;.-^  li  ts."  zrrysi 

*"-•■     ■'■*■•-      *  -    ■:-   .:   *    .:    /-.:  ■      :-..-..  *  ai  rr  riiiin  -Tfer-r-ss-f^  iiit 

w.rt*jj«  i.^-v..  x.w».Tv 
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to  the  church  by  returning  the  Indian  Cdrlos  to  the 
sanctuary,  on  which  condition  the  San  Diego  minis- 
ters could  grant  absolution  without  necessity  of  Ser- 
ra's  interference.  He  also  wrote  the  guardian  about 
the  matter,  and  after  much  difficulty  in  getting  an 
escort  from  Rivera,  who  put  him  off  with  frivoloUvS 
pretexts,  he  sent  Cambon  with  the  letter  to  overtake 
Anza.  The  next  day,  April  19th,  Rivera  himself 
started  south  asfain,  refusing  Serra's  request  to  go 
with  him  on  the  plea  of  very  great  haste.'^^ 

Cambon  overtook  Anza  at  San  Luis  on  the  19th, 
bringing  besides  the  presidents  letters  for  Mexico 
one  in  which  he  announced  his  purpose  to  come  down 
with  Rivera  if  possible,  and  asked  Anza  to  wait  a 
little;  another  from  Moraga  telling  of  Rivera's  arrival 
at  Monterey,  and  volunteering  the  opinion  that  the 
commandant  was  insane;  and  still  another  from  Rivera 
himself  announcing  his  immediate  departure,  asking 
for  a  delay  and  consultation,  and  apologizing  for  past 
discourtesy  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.^  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  21st  some  soldiers  came  in  saying  that 
Rivera  had  encamped  for  the  night  but  a  little  way 
off.  Anza  at  once  sent  a  message  that  he  would  con- 
sult with  him  on  matters  affecting  the  service,  but 
that  all  communication  must  be  in  writing.  Next  day 
came  back  a  letter  naming  San  Gabriel  as  the  place 
of  consultation.     Anza  was  there  on  the  29th,^  and 

'^  Palou,  Not.,  ii.  291-7.  Another  seriouB  canae  of  fcronble  between  Rivera 
and  Scrra  was  the  action  of  the  former  respecting  the  mules  which  were 
sent  for  mission  use.  One  hundred  mules  were  sent  via  Baja  California, 
and  89  were  sent  up  by  Gov.  Barri  to  Rivera,  who,  knowing  that  they 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  missions,  distributed  them  all  the  same  among 
his  soldiers,  except  40  which  ho  brought  to  Monterey,  admitting  when  ques- 
tioned that  the  mules  were  not  his,  but  pleading  military  service.  Subse- 
quently, a  letter  came  to  Serra  for  Rivera  ordering  the  distribution  of  the 
mules.  The  letter  was  open,  and  was  sealed  and  delivered  after  being  read, 
but  Rivera  never  mentioned  the  matter  again.  Id.,  209-11. 

*'Palon,  Xot.,  ii.  297-300,  says  that  Anza  was  induced  by  the  padres  to 
read  the  letter,  but  would  not  answer  it.  According  to  this  author  Rivera's 
apolo^  was  in  the  subsequent  letter. 

"This  is  Anza's  own  version,  Diario,  MS.,  189-97.  Font,  Journal,  MS., 
44,  tells  us  that  Rivera  came  to  San  Luis  on  the  22d,  and  after  staying  a 
while  without  seeing  Anza  started  for  San  Gabriel.  Palou  also  says  that 
Rivera  came  to  San  Luis,  got  angry  because  Anza  refused  to  communicate 
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found  that  Rivera  had  arrived  two  days  before  him^ 
Here  the  two  commandants  had  no  personal  interview, 
but  exchanged  several  letters,  Anza  sending  to  Rivera 
a  description  and  map  showing  his  survey  of  San 
Francisco,  and  giving  him  three  days  in  which  to 
prepare  such  reports  or  other  communications  as  he 
might  wish  to  forward  to  the  viceroy.  When  the 
time  had  passed  Rivera  was  offered  more  time,  but 
replied  that  no  more  was  needed  and  that  his  de- 
spatches would  soon  overtake  Anza.^*  The  latter 
finally  set  out  for  Sonora  May  2d,  with  the  same 
company  he  had  brought  from  Monterey  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  ten  soldiers. 

Next  day  there  came  from  Rivera,  not  his  report 
to  the  viceroy  on  matters  connected  with  his  com- 
mand, but  a  private  letter  to  Anza  in  which  he  said 
that  he  **  lacked  a  paper  bearing  upon  a  criminal  who 
took  refuge  in  the  place  where  mass  is  said  at  San 
Diego,"  and  asked  Anza  to  present  liis  excuses  to  the 
viceroy.  He  also  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  guardian  of 
San  Fernando.  Anza  sent  back  both  letters  to  the 
writer,  and  went  on  to  the  Colorado;  Avhile  Rivera 
went  immediately  down  to  San  Diego.  The  quarrel 
is  certainly  a  curious  item  in  the  annals  of  California, 
being  a  subject  which  it  is  difficult  fully  to  compre- 
hend. Rivera  was  evidently  a  weak  man.  Whether 
he  was  iuvsane,  or  influenced  solely  by  a  spirit  of  child- 
ish jealousy,  of  which  we  have  seen  manifestations  in 
a  previous  quarrel  with  Fagcs,  is  a  question.  Both 
officers  were  subsequently  reprimanded  by  Bucareli 

except  in  writing,  and  went  on  to  San  Gabriel  followed  by  Anza.  Here  may 
be  mentioned  a  tradition  of  the  natives  recorded  bv  Anza  as  having  been 
told  to  P.  Figiier,  of  the  arrival  an<l  WTeck,  23  years  before,  of  a  vessel  bear- 
ing 12  white  men  like  the  Spaniards,  who  before  their  death  in  the  wreck  had 
landed  and  gave  the  Indiana  beads  and  other  articles,  including  the  knives 
found  by  the  Spanmrds  in  1709.  '  Qu<i  gente  seria  esta  qucda  al  discurso  de 
quien  tdtd  mas  instniido  que  yo,*  writes  Anza,  and  I  can  do  no  better  than 
follow  his  discreet  example. 

'-'*  Palou  says  that  Anza  did  not  stop  at  the  mission  but  encamped  at  a  little 
distance,  fcanng  a  controversy  with  Kivera;  and  that  he  8ubs<K}Ucntly  sent 
l>ack  Rivera's  letters  with  the  message  that  '  he  was  not  the  mail.'  The  cor- 
respomlenoe  between  the  two  was  sent  by  Anza  to  the  viceroy  but  has  not,  so 
far  as  I  know,  been  preserved. 
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for  allowing  a  quarrel  in  matters  of  etiquette  to  inter- 
fere with  the  public  service;  but  Rivera's  early  re- 
moval to  Lower  California  put  an  end  to  the  matter, 
as  it  did  to  his  quarrel  with  the  friars. 

The  return  march  of  Anza  s  party  to  the  Colorado 
presents  nothing  of  importance.  They  followed  the 
same  route  as  before,  except  between  San  Sebastian 
and  Santa  Olaya,  where  they  kept  more  to  the  north, 
and  arrived  May  11th  at  the  Portezuelo  de  la  Con- 
cepcion,  just  below  Palma  s  rancherla,  and  nearly  if 
not  exactly  identical  with  the  site  of  the  modem  Fort 
Yuma.  Here  they  found  Padre  Eixai'ch  in  safety  and 
added  him  to  the  company;  but  of  Garc^s  nothing 
could  be  learned  except  that  he  had  gone  up  the  river 
to  the  country  of  the  Jalchedunes,  whither  a  letter 
was  sent  ordering  him  to  return.  Palma  with  three 
other  natives  also  joined  the  party,  being  allowed  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  himself  and  nation  to  go 
with  Anza  to  Mexico  to  present  his  petition  for  mis- 
sionaries. They  i:i()ssed  the  swollen  river  on  rafts 
just  below  the  Gila,  followed  the  banks  of  the  latter 
stream  for  two  day.s,  and  then,  turning  to  the  right, 
returned  to  Horcasitas  by  way  of  Sonoita,  Caborca, 
and  Altar,  arriving  the  1st  of  June.^ 

1  have  now  to  narrate  briefly  the  Californian  wan- 
derin<j:s  of  Father  Francisco  Garcds,  whom  Colonel 
Anza  had  left  on  the  4th  of  December  1775  at 
Palma's  rancheriu  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Gila, 
and  whom  he  had  subsequently  seen  at  Santa  Olaya 
on  the  9th,  the  friar  being  already  on  his  way  to  ex- 
plore the  country  and  learn  the  disposition  of  the 
natives  toward  the  Christians.  This  first  trip  lasted 
till  January  3d,  and  in  it  the  friar  wandered  with 

^  Anza,  Diario,  MS.,  193-232;  Font's  Journal,  MS.,  45-52;  Arrkivita, 

Cr6n .  Sera/. ,  4C4-8,  490.    The  \aat  author  affirms  that  Palma  was  well  received 

at  Mexico,  but  there  was  some  hesitation  about  sendins  missionaries,  as  he 

was  chief  of  one  rancheria  only.    I  should  add  that  one  of  the  deserting  mule* 

teers  condemned  by  Anza  to  remain  in  California  escaped  from  San  Diego  and 

crossed  the  counti-y  eastward  alone  and  unmolcstea,  joining  Anza  on  tho 

Colorado.     The  name  of  this  first  explorer  on  this  route  is  not  recorded. 
HiBT.  Gal.,  Vol.  1.    18 
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three  Indian  interpreters  in  all  directions  over  the 
country  between  Santa  Olaya  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado/*  everywhere  kindly  received,  everywhere 
showing  his  banner  with  a  picture  of  the  virgin  on 
one  side  and  of  a  lost  soul  on  the  other.  The  natives 
invariably  looked  with  pleasure  on  the  former  paint- 
ing, pronouncing  it  muy  huena,  but  turned  with  horror 
from  the  latter  as  something  very  bad,  to  the  un- 
ceasing delight  of  Garc^s,  who  regarded  their  prefer- 
ance  as  a  token  of  predestination  to  salvation.  The 
diary  contains  much  useful  information  respecting  the 
aboriginal  tribes. 

On  the  return  of  Garcds  early  in  January  the  two 
padres  moved  their  residence  from  Palma's  rancheria 
to  what  they  called  the  Puerto,  or  Portezuelo,  de 
Concepcion,  the  site,  as  already  stated,  of  the  modem 
Fort  Yuma.  They  also  examined  the  rancheria,  or 
jjuerto^  of  San  Pablo  below  on  the  river,  and  pro- 
nounced it  a  suitable  site  for  n  mission.  Visitors 
came  in  from  different  nations,  and  among  others 
from  those  dwelling  in  the  mountains  toward  San 
Diego.  The  people  called  Quemeyabs  announced  that 
those  on  the  coast  had  already  killed  a  priest  and 
burned  his  house,  that  war  was  expected,  and  that  in 
case  it  came  all  the  nations  would  combine  against 
the  Spaniards,  asking  the  Colorado  tiibes  to  remain 
neutral.  Garces  paid,  however,  very  little  attention 
to  this  story,  knowing  of  course  nothing  about  the 
massacre  at  San  Diego;  yet  he  lost  no  opportunity 
to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining:  the  naost 
friondlv  relations  with  these  tribes,  in  order  to  insure 
the  safety  of  the  coast  establishments  and  communi- 
cation  with  tlu  ri. 

On  February  1 4th  Garces  started  up  the  river, 
always  to  the  west  of  it,  with  two  or  three  interpret- 
ers to  visit  the  Yamajabs,  as  the  Mojaves  were  orig- 

^  The  general  route  is  indicated  by  dotted  lines  on  Font*s  map,  bat  most 
have  been  added  after  the  diar>'  was  tinlshed.  for  then  Font  had  beard  noth- 
ing of  G&n.vs.     This  |iart  ot  the  padre's  wanderings  might,  indeed,  have  bi 
reported  by  Eixarch,  but  not  his  northern  travels,  also  shown  on  the  m^. 
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iiuiUy  called,  arriving  on  the  28tli  in  their  country,  or 
rather  opposite,  for  they  lived  on  the  east  of  the  river, 
between  what  are  now  the  Needles  and  Fort  Mojave.^ 
During  his  short  stay  two  thousand  natives  came 
across  the  Colorado  to  visit  the  first  white  man  who 
had  over  been  in  that  region.  Here  the  adventurous 
friar  conceived  the  idea  of  crossing  the  country  west- 
ward to  visit  the  friars  who  lived  near  the  sea,  and 
was  encouraged  by  the  natives,  who  had  traded  with 
the  coast  tribes  and  said  they  knew  the  way.  Leav- 
ing some  of  his  not  very  bulky  effects  and  one  of  his 
interpreters,  he  started  with  the  rest  and  a  few  Yam- 
ajabs  March  1st  and  arrived  on  the  24th  at  San 
Gabriel.^®  The  route  was  substantially  that  of  the 
modern  road  from  Los  Angeles  to  Mojave,  up  the 
Mojave  River  and  through  the  Cajon  Pass;  and  the 
journey  was  without  incident  requiring  special  mention. 
Garces  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  priests  at  San 
Gabriel,  where  it  will  be  remembered  he  had  been  with 
Anza  in  1774,  finding  that  establishment  "muy  adel- 
antada  en  lo  espiritual  y  temporal,"  and  remaining  for 

"  This  being  the  first  exploration  of  most  of  this  region,  or  of  all  west  of 

the  river,  I  give  the  route  in  full.    See  also  Font's  map  route  marked . 

Puerto  de  la  Concepcion,  GA  1.  n.  w.;  2  1.  w.  n.  w.  through  pass  in  Sierra  do 
San  Pablo  to  San  Alarcelo  watering-place;  5  1.  N.  w.  in  sight  of  Cabeza  del 
Gigante  in  the  cast,  Grande  Medanal,  and  >'icinity  of  San  Sebastian,  passing 
near  Pcilon  do  la  Campana;  8 1.  N.  and  N.  N.  w.  through  pass  in  the  sierra  on 
north  of  the  Medanal  to  San  Jo8<5  watering-place  33°  28  ;  3^  1.  n.  n.  w.  and  £.  N. 
E.,  across  sierra  to  a  valley;  61.  N.  N.  w.  and  e.  n.  £.;  Gl.  E.  n.  e.  and  N.  into 
Sierra  of  Santa  Margarita  to  banks  of  Colorado,  across  valley  to  watering-place 
in  33°  25'(?);  1 J 1.  w. ;  6  or  1 1 1.  n.  w.  and  w.  n.  w.  to  Tinajas  del  Tezquien,  one 
day's  journey  from  river;  8  1.  (or  G  1.)  N.  N.  w.  and  ?r.  across  a  sierra,  to  Santo 
Angel  spring  34° 31' (in  Chemehncves  country);  61.  N.  e.  and  n.  w.;  71.  N.  N. 
M.  across  a  sierra  to  Yamajab  nation,  whose  rancherias.  La  Pasion,  were  across 
the  river.    (35°  on  Font's  map. ) 

^  The  full  route  over  a  coimtry  which  Garc^  was  the  first,  as  also  for  many 
years  the  last,  to  traverse  is  worth  recording  as  follows.  (See  also  map):  3  1. 
V.  w.  to  rancherias  of  Santa  Isabel;  3L  N.  w.  and  e.  n.  w.  (sic)  to  San  Pedro 
de  los  Yamajabs  in  35°  T,  still  near  the  river;  2)  1.  s.  w.  to  San  Casimiro  wells; 
81.  w.  J  w.  8.  w.  to  wells;  5 1.  w.,  31.  w.  s.  w.  to  Sierra  de  Santa  G)leta;  41. 
w.  N.  w.  across  sierra  (I^ovidence  Mts.)  to  Cafiada  de  Santo  Tomis;  61.  w. 
8.  w.  to  wells  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  where  the  country  of  the  Befiem^  begins; 
5 1.  to  Pinta  Pass  and  Arroyo  de  los  M^Uiires  (Rio  Mojave);  12)1  w.  s.  w.  on 
same  stream;  2  1.  w.  n.  w.,  and  2  I.  s.  w.  and  s.  34  37';  5  1.  s.  w.  np  the 
stream;  8 J 1.  up  the  stream;  3 1.  s.  w.  and  s.  to  San  Benito  rancherfa;  31.  s.  s. 
w.  across  sierra  (Cajon  Pass?)  in  sight  of  sea,  and  31.  E.  s.  E.  to  Arroyo  de  los 
Alisos;  2(1.  w.  s.  w.  into  Anza's  trail,  and  81.  w.  N.  w.;  21.  w.  N.  w.  to  Stok 
Gabriel. 
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over  two  weeks.^  It  had  been  his  iutention  to  reach 
San  Luis  instead  of  San  Gabriel,  but  the  natives  had 
refused  to  guide  him  in  that  direction.  He  now  de- 
termined to  go  up  to  San  Luis  by  the  highway,  and 
thence  to  return  eastward  to  the  Colorado  across  the 
lulares.  He  ap[)lied  to  the  corporal  of  the  mission 
guard  for  an  escort  and  supplies  for  the  trip,  and  was 
refused,  being  subsequently  refused  also  by  Rivera  to 
Miiom  lie  wi'ote  at  San  Die<j:o.  The  commandant  soon 
ari'ived,  liowever,  on  his  way  to  Monterey,  and  a  dis- 
cussion ensued  on  the  matter,  which  finally  elicited 
from  Ilivera,  after  various  excuses,  the  declaration 
that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  any  coiinnunication  between 
the  natives  of  the  Colorado  and  those  of  the  missions, 
having  already  taken  some  measures  to  prevent  it  by 
ordering  the  arrest  of  eastern  Indians  coming  to  the 
missions  to  trade.  Garces  deemed  Rivera's  views 
erroneous,  but  he  was  obliged  to  submit,  receiving, 
however,  from  the  missionaries  supplies  which  enabled 
hiui  to  j)artially  carr}^  out  his  plans,  though  he  did  not 
venture  alouLT  the  Channel  sliores. 

Setting  out  ou  the  Dth  of  April,  the  padre  crossed 
the  San  Fernando  Valley — I  use  here  for  convenience 
niodein  names,  referrhig  to  a  note  for  those  applied 
at  the  time'^   -and  the  Santa  Clara  River;  entered 

-^It  api>ears  Ijy  tho  uii.^sioii  rt;coi\l  that  (^arcOs  on  April  6th  baptized  an 
Indian  of  "JO  ycai*s  named  Mii:ml  (Jar<N's,  Sergeant  Orijalva  lx;ing  godfather. 
SdJi  iia'rlt'^  L'lh.  dr  Ml-iiou,  MS.,  10.  Jt  i.s  very  strange  that  neither  Anza 
nor  I'niit  in  tlwir  diaries  mention  (Iare('s'  visit  to  San  CJabriel,  though  the 
rout<:  id  indicated  on  the  latter  a  map,  uhich,  aa  1  liavo  said,  must  have  been 
mad"  after  the  coinph'tion  <>f  tiie  diary. 

^''Se<;  also  Font's  nmp.  S;ui  (lal^riel ;  \l  1.  N.  w.  and  W.  N.  W.;  5J  1.  N.  W. 
at  f«'«tl  '"f  bierra;  *J.U.  N.  w.  to  raneheria  in  .'U"*  WV  (vicinity  of  San  Fernando 
mi  .-i»)M>;  *J  1.  N.  to  Santa  Clara  \'alU;y  and  111.  w.  N.  w.  to  Vi  rUncya;  91.  W. 
and  N.  across  (?)  the  Sierra  (Jrandc; ;  \  1.  N.  K.  to  a  lake  where  Fagcs  had  been 
(I-^li/;dKlh  Lake?);  51,  across  valley  to  Sierra  de  San  Marcos;  '2.^  1.  N.  and3j^L 
v/.  ;:crcr<s  the  Sierra  to  San  Taseual  rancheria  of  the  Cuabajay  nation  (in 
ed^;;e  of  Tulare  Valh^y,  but  this  natiun  farther  west  on  map);  1  Jl.  \v.  N.  w.  to 
rancheria  in  35"  9';  vS  1.  N.  to  Arroyo  de  Santa  (.'atarina  in  country  of  the 
No-  lies;  1  1,  N.  w.  to  a  great  river  San  I'\li])e  flowing  with  rapid  current  from 
oastrrn  mountains  (Kern  Kiver  above  Jiakerslield?)  and  .'il.  N.  \v.  and  N.  to 
smaller  stream  Santiago  (Tosa  Creek?);  1'.  1.  N.;  '1\  1.  N.  to  Kiver  Santa  Cruz 
(White  River?);  1  1.  j:.  to  rancheria.  r»;ick  t<»  San  Miguel  at  junction  of  two 
branches  of  lliverSan  JVlip'.;;  back  to  San  I'ascual  rancheriii;  *J  1.  K.  aiidN'.  K. 
in  sierra  to  lagoon  of  San  Venancio ;  \\\  1.  N.  w.  and  s.  i:. ;  1  i  1.  s.  K.  to  Arroyo 
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the  great  Tulare  Valley  by  way  of  Turner's  and  Tejon 
passes;  crossed  Kern  River,  which  he  called  San 
Felipe,  near  Bakersfield;  went  up  nearly  to  the  lati- 
tude of  Tulare  Lake,  which  ho  did  not  see,  being  too 
far  to  the  east;  left  the  valley,  probablj^  by  the  Teha- 
chepi  Pass  but  possibly  by  Kelso  Valley ;  and  thence 
went  across  to  the  Mojave,  and  back  by  nearly  his 
original  route  to  the  starting-point  on  the  Colorado. 
Thus  he  had  been  the  first  to  explore  this  broad 
region,  the  first  to  pass  over  the  southern  Pacific 
railway  route  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel.  His  petty 
adventures  with  the  ever  friendly  natives  in  the  Tulare 
Valley  are  interesting,  but  cannot  be  sufficiently  con- 
densed for  insertion  here.  Seven  days'  journey  north 
of  the  limit  of  his  trip  he  heard  of  another  great 
river  which  joined  the  San  Felipe,  and  which  Gar- 
c^s  thought  might  be  that  flowing  into  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  the  San  Joaquin,  as  it  doubtless  was.  At 
one  place  the  priest  was  greeted  by  a  native  who 
asked  him  in  Spanish  for  paper  to  make  cigarritoSj  who 
said  he  came  from  the  west,  and  who  was,  doubtless, 
a  runaway  neophyte  from  San  Cdrlos  or  San  Antonio. 
Everywhere  the  natives  were  careful  to  inquire  of 
the  guides  whether  the  friar  was  a  Spaniard  of  the 
west  or  of  the  east,  the  latter  bearing  a  much  better 
reputation  than  the  former. 

On  the  Colorado  Garcds  received  Anza's  letter 
requiring  his  return  if  he  wished  to  accompany  the 
pai-ty  to  Sonora.  But  it  was  already  too  late;  there 
was  much  to  be  done  in  his  favorite  work  of  making 
peace  between  hostile  tribes,  the  Indians  desired  him 
to  stay,  and  there  were  other  regions  to  explore. 
Consequently,  although  he  had  once  started  down  the 
river,  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind  and  decided  to 
visit  the  Moqui  towns.     Parting  from  his  last  inter- 

de  la  Asuncion ;  C}  1.  s.  8.  w.  out  of  mountains  and  over  plains;  7  1.  s.  s.  w. 
to  Rio  Mdrtires  at  old  station  in  34"  37';  back  to  San  tfuan  de  Dios  by  old 
route ;  2 1.  K.  N.  E.  to  M^dano ;  4.^  1.  e.  s.  e.  across  Sierra  of  Santa  G)leta;  31. 
E.  N.  E.  to  well  of  San  Feli})0  Neri ;  5 1.  K.  £. ;  1  .^  1.  n.  E.  to  Trinidad;  1  i  L  K.  I. ; 
9 1.  K.  and  s.  e.  to  San  Casimiro ;  2 1.  e.  8.  w.  (sic)  to  starting-point. 
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pretcr  he  crossed  the  river  and  started  June  4th  with 
a  party  of  Hualapais  for  the  north-east,  reaching  the 
Moqui  towns  the  2d  of  July.  Here  his  good-fortune 
deserted  him.  The  Moquis  did  not  harm  him,  but 
would  not  receive  him  in  their  houses,  would  not  re- 
ceive his  gifts,  looked  with  indifference  on  his  paint- 
ings of  hell  and  heaven,  and  refused  to  kiss  the 
Christ.  Having  passed  two  nights  in  a  corner  of  the 
court-yard,  and  having  written  a  letter  to  the  min- 
ister at  Zuni,  Garcds  turned  sorrowfully  back  and 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  country  of  the  Yamajabs, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  25th.  He  was  a  month  in 
going  down  the  river  to  the  Yuma  country,  and  reach- 
ing San  Javier  del  Bac,  on  the  I7th  of  September." 

The  expedition  of  Dominguez  and  Escalante  may 
be  alluded  to  here  as  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach 
California.  They  went  in  1776  from  Santa  F6,  New 
Mexico,  to  Utah  Lake.  But  winter  was  near,  food 
became  scarce,  reports  of  the  natives  were  not  en- 
couraging, and  they  soon  gave  up  their  plan  of  reach- 
ing Monterey,  returning  to  Santa  F^  by  way  of  the 
Moqui  towns. ^'- 

"  Garc^s,  Diario,  246-348.  Signed  at  Tubutama  Jan.  30,  1777.  Forbes, 
Hist.  Cal.y  157-6*2,  saw  this  diary  in  MS.,  at  Guadalajaiu.  Journey  men- 
tioned in  Prov.  Jiec,  MS.,  i.  47-3;  vi.  59.  Palou,  Not.,  ii.  281-2,  mentums 
rumors  that  Garc<58  liad  been  killed  by  savages. 

•2  Doimwjim  and  Escalante^  Dxario  y  Derrotero,  1776.  In  his  Carta  de  S8 
de  Octubrc  1775,  MS.,  Escalante  favors  a  route  from  Monterey  to  the  Moquii 
and  to  Santa  F6.  He  has  heard  of  some  light-colored  natives  somewhere  on 
the  route,  who  had  probably  reached  the  interior  from  Monterey,  by  the  great 
rivers. 
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Ajt^a's  Explokation  of  the  Peniksula  of  San  Pbakcisco — ^Itutebabt — 
The  Camp  on  Mottntain  Lake — Survey  of  the  Peninsula — ^Arboyo 
DE  LOS  Dolores — Trip  to  the  Great  River — ^Blunders  of  Font  in 
CoRRKci  ixo  Crespi— Return  to  Monterey — Orders  for  the  Founda- 
tion— A  Hit  at  the  Padres — Arrival  of  the  Transport  Vessels — 
MoRA(jA  Leads  the  Colony  to  the  Peninsula — Camp  on  Lake 
Dolores— Com iNo  o-i*  the  *San  CArlos  -  The  Presidio  Founded  — 
New  Exploration  of  Rolnd  Bay  and  Rio  de  8.\n  Francisco—Flight 
of  the  Natives — Formal  Dedication  of  the  Mission — Discussion  of 
Date,  Location,  and  Name — Early  P^iooress — Annals  of  1777 — 
Visits  of  Governor  and  President  and  Commandant. 

The  expedition  of  Anza,  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  was  planned  and  executed  with  almost  exclu- 
sive reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  presidio  at 
San  Francisco,  and  of  one  or  two  missions  in  the  same 
region  under  its  protection.  Though  I  have  not  found 
the  text  of  Bucareli's  instructions  to  Anza,  it  was 
probably  the  intention  that  the  foundation  should  be 
accompHshed  during  that  officer's  stay  in  California, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  under  his  supervision.  The 
expedition,  however,  for  various  reasons,  did  not  reach 
California  so  early  as  had  been  intended.  The  matter 
was  delayed  by  the  critical  state  of  things  at  San 
Diego,  and  still  farther  delayed  by  Rivera's  idiosyn- 
crasies; and  Anza  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
before  his  colonists  had  been  settled  in  their  new 
home.  Yet  he  did  not  go  until  he  had  made  every 
pos.ible  eftbrt  to  ibrward  the  scheme  by  repeatedly 
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urging  its  importance  upon  the  dilatory  and  obstinate 
commandant,  and  by  making  in  person,  a  new  exam- 
ination of  the  San  Francisco  region.  This  examina- 
tion, minutely  described  in  the  original  records,^  was 
omitted  from  its  chronological  place  as  a  part  of 
Anza's  expedition,  and  nmst  now  receive  attention. 

With  Moraga,  Font,  a  corporal,  and  two  soldiers 
from  the  presidio,  eight  of  his  own  men,  and  provisions 
for  twenty  days,  Anza  left  Monterey  for  San  Fran- 
cisco the  23d  of  IMarch  177G,  having  been  but  two 
days  from  his  sick-bed  at  San  Cdrlos.*  The  party 
followed  the  route  of  Rivera  and  Palou  in  their  jour- 
ney of  December  1774,*  to  the  Arroyo  de  San  Fran- 
cisco, now  known  as  San  Francisquito  Creek,  at 
a  spot  where  the  Spaniards  had  first  encamped  in 
December  17G9,  and  which  Palou  had  selected  two 
years  previously  as  a  desirable  site  for  the  mission  of 
San  Francisco.  The  cross  set  up  in  token  of  this 
selection  was  still  standing,  but  intermediate  explora- 
tion, as  Anza  tells  us,  referring  presumably  to  Heceta's 
trip  of  the  year  before,  had  shown  a  lack  of  water  in 
the  dry  season,  very  unfortunately,  as  in  respect  of 
soil,  tinibcT, and  gent'dldad  the  place  was  well  adapted 
for  a  mission. 

Instead  of  entering  the  cailada  of  San  Andres  Anza 
seems  to  have  kept  nearcT  the  Ijay  shore — though 
neither  he  nor  Font  states  that  tlie  bay  was  kept  in 
sight;  but  after  crossing  the  Arroyo  de  San  Mateo, 
so  called  at  the  time  and  since,  there  are  but  slight 
dat^i,   save  tbe  general   course,  between    north-west 

^  Anza,  DinriOy  a'SIS.,  13()-7B;  Font'a  J(/urnal,  MS.,  .30-43. 

^  Taloii,  A'o/.,  28.")-  7,  wiys  the  start  was  Maroli  l"Jcl,  and  tht'  total  number  of 
BnMioiM  10.  Anza  MWicd  Palou  logo  witli  liim,  hut  Scrra  objected.  Two  of 
tho  sold  it  ra,  liuwever,  ha<l  bt*en  over  the  rout43  l>cloi-c. 

^Srt'  <'hap.  X.  of  lliis  vulume.  The  itinerary,  with  Font's  distances  in 
panrnthcscs,  was  as  frjllows:  l'V»m  Monton-y,  ISl.  (7)  to  Asuncion  or  Nativi* 
<lad  aiioss  the  IJivir  Monterey  or  »Santa  Dellina:  81.  (l*J)to  Valley  of  San 
IW'rnan'ino  or  Arroyo  d«'  las  JJa^as  (still  ealleil  l.la^aa  Creek)  across  Arroyo 
de  San  iM-nitu  an<l  lVijarr»  liivcr  (';);  81.  ( 1*2)  to  AiTuyodo  San  Jo8<S  Cnpertioo 
(Oil  on  r».nt'.s  map)  in  t^'iAa  of  hay;  4  1.  {(>  ?)  to  Arroyo  de  San  Francisco.  At 
ono  jlare  r.n  th<>  way  tlir  j.oh's  usid  to  mpport  the  altar  on  a  previous  visit 
(•f  tJK'  Spaniards  wire;  found  drcoratt-il  with  olicrinirH  <»f  arrows,  feathers,  food, 
vU'..  H'calling  tin.'  similar  occurn  lur  at  Monterey  in  1770. 
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and  north,  from  which  to  determine  the  exact  route/ 
until,  on  March  27th,  he  encamped  at  about  11  a.  m. 
on  a  lake  near  the  "mouth  of  the  port,"  out  of  which 
was  floiving  water  enough,  as  the  writer  says,  for  a 
mill.  This  was  what  is  now  Mountain  Lake,  to  which 
the  Spaniards  at  this  time  gave  no  name,"  though 
they  called  the  outlet  Arroyo  del  Puerto,  now  known 
as  Lobos  Creek.  As  soon  as  the  camp  was  pitched 
Anza  set  out  exploring  toward  the  west  and  south, 
spending  the  afternoon,  and  finding  water,  pasturage, 
and  wood,  in  fact  all  that  was  required  for  his  pro- 
posed fort  except  timber. 

Next  morning  he  went  with  the  priests  to  what  is 
now  Fort  Point,  "  where  nobody  had  been,"  and  there 
erected  a  cross,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  buried  an  ac- 
count of  his  explorations.®  Hero  upon  the  table-land 
terminating  in  this  point  Anza  determined  to  estab- 
lish the  presidio.  Font  presently  returned  to  cauip,^ 
while  Anza  and  Moraga  continued  their  explorations 
toward  the  east  and  south-east,  where  they  found,  in 
addition  to  previous  discoveries,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
oak  timber  which,  though  much  bent  by  the  north- 
west winds,  would  serve  to  some  extent  for  building 
purposes.     About  half  a  league  east  of  the  camp  they 

*  From  the  topography  of  the  region,  and  from  the  fact  that  no  mention  ia 
made  of  seeing  or  being  near  either  the  bay  or  Lake  Merced,  it  is  most  likely 
that  Anza  followed  the  route  of  the  present  county  road  and  railroad  from 
San  Bruno  to  the  vicinity  of  Islais  Creek,  thence  turning  to  the  left  past  the 
present  Almshouse  tract. 

*Thc  lake  is  called  Laguna  del  Presidio  on  La  Perouse's  map  of  1786. 
That  the  lake  on  which  this  party  encamped  wa«  Mountain  Lake,  an  identity 
that  no  previous  writer  has  noticed,  is  proved  not  only  by  Anza*s  subsequent 
movements,  but  by  the  following  in  Font's  Journal^  MS.,  31:  *  The  coaat  of 
the  month  (of  San  Francisco  Bay)  on  this  sidu  nms  from  N.  E.  to  8.  w.,  not 
straight,  but  forming  a  bend,  on  the  beach  of  which  a  stream,  which  flows 
from  the  la^^oon  whore  we  halted,  eni])ties  itself,  and  we  called  it  the  Arroyo 
del  Puerto.  ^    No  otlier  pai-t  of  the  shore  corresiwnds  at  all  to  tliis  statement. 

•'Misled,  perhaps,  by  this  mention  of  the  cross,  Palou,  AV.,  ii.  286,  says 
that  Anza  followed  hia,  Palou 's,  route  of  1774  until  he  reache<l  the  cross 
plante<l  at  that  time. 

'  Font  in  hio  diary  gives  a  long  and  accurate  description  of  San  Francisco 
liay.  He  cl'-arly  mentions  Alcatraz  Lslan<l,  though  without  applyinff  any 
name.  It  i  <  to  be  noteil  that  he  mentions  Puntii  de  Almejas,  or  Mussel  I'oint, 
still  so  callcfl:  Imt  this  was  not  tiie  original  Mussel  Point  of  1760,  though 
Ton'  \n  V  1  k«'lv  tliouirht  so. 
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found  another  large  lagoon,  from  which  was  flowing 
considerable  water,  and  which,  with  some  artificial  im- 
provements, they  thought  would  furnish  a  permanent 
supply  for  garden  irrigation.  This  was  the  present 
Washerwoman's  Bay,  comer  of  Greenwich  and  Octa- 
via  streets.  About  a  league  and  a  half  south-east  of 
the  camp  there  was  a  tract  of  irrigable  land,  and  a 
flowing  spring,  or  ojo  de  agua,  which  would  easily 
supply  the  required  water.  Anza  found  some  well 
disposed  natives  also,  and  he  came  back  at  5  p.  m.  very 
much  pleased,  as  Font  tells  us,  with  the  result  of  his 
day  s  search. 

Next  morning,  the  29th,  they  broke  camp,  half  the 
men  with  the  pack  animals  returning  by  the  way  they 
had  come,  to  San  Mateo  Creek,  and  the  commander 
with  Font  and  five  men  taking  a  circuitous  route  by 
the  bay  shore.  Arriving  at  the  spring  and  rivulet  dis- 
covered the  day  before,  they  named  it  from  the  day, 
the  last  Friday  in  lent,  Arroyo  de  los  Dolores.® 
Thence  passing  round  the  hills  they  reached  and 
crossed  the  former  trail,  and  went  over  westward  into 
the  Canada  de  San  Andres  in  search  of  timber,  of 
which  they  found  an  abundance.  They  followed  the 
glen  some  distance  beyond  where  the  San  Mateo 
creek  flows  out  into  the  plain,  killed  a  large  bear, 
crossed  the  low  hills,  and  returned  northward  to  join 
their  companions  on  the  San  Mateo. 

The  next  objective  point  was  the  great  River  San 
Francisco,  which  had  in  1772  prevented  Fages  from 

'It  is  to  be  noted  that  Anza  calls  it  simply  an  '  ojo  de  agna  6  fuente '  and 
Font  an  'arroyo,*  but  neither  mentions  any  lagoon.  Palou,  howeyer,  says, 
'  on  reaching  the  beach  of  the  bay  which  the  sailors  called  De  los  Llorones 
(that  is  Mission  Bay,  called  Llorones  by  Ayala's  men  on  account  of  two  weep- 
ing natives,  see  chap.  xi. ),  he  crossed  an  arroyo  by  which  empties  a  great 
lagoon  which  he  named  Dolores,  and  it  seemed  to  him  a  good  site  for  the  mis- 
sion,' etc.  This  may  be  pimctuated  so  as  to  apply  the  name  to  the  stream 
rather  than  the  lagoon ;  but  I  suspect  that  the  lagoon — subsequently  known 
as  The  Willows — with  its  stream  was  entirely  distinct  from  Anza's  stream  of 
Dolores.  Of  this  more  in  note  26  of  this  chapter.  Font  from  an  eminence 
noted  the  bearing  of  the  head  of  the  bay  e.  s.  e.,  and  of  an  immense  spruce, 
or  redwood,  afterwanls  found  it  to  be  l.'SO  feet  high  and  16  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, on  the  Arroyo  de  San  Francisco,  h.  e. 
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roaching  Point  Reyes.®  Save  that  in  going  round 
the  head  of  the  bay  they  named  Guadalupe  and 
Coy(3te  streams,  and  further  on  the  Arroyo  de  San 
Salvador,  or  Harina,  there  is  nothing  of  value  or 
interest  in  the  diaries  until  April  2d  when  the  ex- 
plorers reached  the  mouth  of  "the  fresh  water  port 
held  hitherto  to  be  a  great  river,"  that  is,  to  the 
strait  of  Carquincs  and  Suisun  Bay.  The  water  was 
somewhat  salt ;  there  was  no  euiTent ;  this  great 
River  San  Francisco  was  apparently  no  river  at  all, 
V)ut  an  extension  of  the  bay.  The  matter  seems  to 
have  troubled  them  greatly,  and  their  observations 
were  chiefly  directed  to  learning  the  true  status  of 
this  body  of  water.  There  was  no  reason  for  it, 
but  they  were  confused.  Crespl's  diary  of  the  for- 
mer trip  had  described  the  body  of  water  accu- 
rately enough,  and  had  not  at  all  confounded  the 
strait  and  bay  witli  the  River  San  Francisco,  or  San 
Joaquin ;  Init,  possibly,  Fages  had  also  written  a 
diary  in  which  he  expressed  the  matter  less  clearly."* 
Tiie  camp  on  the  'Jd  w^is  on  a  stream  supposed  to 
bo  identical  with  the  Santii  Angela  de  Fulgino"  of 
Fages.  On  the  3d  they  continued  eastward  past  the 
low  rahL;o  of  h\]U,  from  the  summit  of  which,  near 
Willow  Pass,  like  Fages  and  ^  'respi  before  them,  they 
had  a  iiiie  view  of  a  broa<l  country,  which  they  describe 
more  i'ully,  but  not  more  accurately,  than  their  prede- 
cessors.*^ The  long  descriptions  are  interesting,  but 
they  lorm  no  part  of  history  and  are  omitted,  strange 
aN  it  may  seem,  on  account  of  their  very  accuracy,  as 
is  also  true  regarding  Font's  description  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.     They  described  the  country  as  it  was  and 

°  It  is  noticeable  that  Anz&  several  tinier  implies  that  more  than  one  ex- 
ploi'iilion  had  boeu  made  iu  this  direction,  but  only  one,  that  of  Fages,  is 
nconU-d. 

'"See  account  of  Fagca'  trip  in  chapter  viii.  According  to  Arrieivita, 
<  'I'tj.i.  Si.rOf..  4(m  7,  KnnL  named  the  body  of  water  Puerto  Dulce. 

"  No.  HH)of  Font's  map. 

^■' St'<;  also  Flint's  map  iu  preceding  chapter,  on  which  *a'  is  *the  hill  to 
w  liich  l'*a;;rs  arrived;'  'b*  a  'ranchrria  at  edge  of  tho  water;'  *c,'  a  *  hill  from 
^^!lil  li  \\v.  saw  the  tulares;'  'd'  thr  'sununit  of  the  sierra;*  and  'c*Bomo  *niin- 
cuil  hills.' 
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is;  it  is  only  with  the  annals  of  their  trip  and  such 
errors  in  their  observations  as  had  or  might  have 
had  an  effect  on  subsequent  explorations  that  I  have 
to  deal.  There  are,  however,  errora  and  confusion  to 
be  noted.  It  is  evident  that  for  some  reason  they  had 
an  imperfect  idea  of  Fages'  trip.  On  the  strait  they 
had  labored  hard  to  prove  it  not  a  river,  as  it  certainly 
was  not,  and  as  it  had  never  been  supposed  to  be,  so 
far  as  can  be  known.  Now  that  they  had  reached  the 
river  and  were  looking  out  over  the  broad  valleys  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  from  the  hills  back 
of  Antioch,  they  still  flattered  themselves  that  they 
were  correcting  errors  of  Crespl  and  Fages,  and  they 
still  labored  to  prove  that  the  broad  rivers  were  not 
rivers,  but  'fresh  water  ports'  extending  far  to  the 
north  and  south,  possibly  connecting  by  tulares  in  the 
former  direction  with  Bodega  Bay.  In  all  this,  how- 
ever, Anza  was  not  so  positive ;  but  in  correcting  an 
error  Crespf  never  made  respecting  the  Strait  of  Car- 
quines.  Font  was  singularly  enough  led  into  real  error 
left  on  record  for  others  to  correct. 

Like  Fages,  Anza  descended  the  hills  and  advanced 
some  leagues  over  the  plain  to  the  water's  edge/' 
but  instead  of  turning  back  and  entering  the  hills  by 
the  San  Ramon  Canada,  as  Fages  had  done,  after 
some  rather  ineffectual  attempts  to  follow  the  miry 
river-banks,  he  kept  on  over  the  foot-hills,  noting  vast 
herds  of  elk,  or  jackass  deer,  passed  to  the  left  of 
what  is  now  Mount  Diablo,  and  crossed  the  nioun- 

^'  Font  in  one  place  calls  the  hill  the  tcrminns  of  Fages'  exploration,  and 
says:  *  From  said  hill  which  may  bo  al)out  a  league  from  the  water.  Captain 
Fages  and  P.  Crespi  saw  its  extent  and  that  it  was  divided  into  amis  which 
formo<l  islands  of  low  land;  and  as  they  had  previously  tastc<l  the  water 
on  the  road  further  l.»uck  and  found  it  to  be  fresh,  they  supposed  without 
doubt  that  it  must  be  some  great  river  which  divided  itself  here  into  three 
bninches. .  .witiiout  noticing  whether  it  had  any  current  or  not,  which  was 
not  easy  for  them  to  do  Irom  said  hill  at  such  a  distance. '  Font  counted 
seven  islands.  Anza,  Diario,  MS.,  168,  says  of  the  body  of  water  *no8  parcei6 
ser  mas  una  gran  laguna  que  rio,'  and  172,  *Me  hizo  esta  noticia  (the  state- 
ment of  two  soldiers  tliat  the  tulares  were  impassable  even  in  the  diy  season) 
y  lo  que  yo  observaba  acabarmo  de  conceptuar  que  lo  que  se  ha  teniae  per  no 
es  purameiite  una  gran  laguna.'  San  Kicordo  was  tne  name  given  to  tiie 
rancheria  in  the  Antioch  region. 
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tains  by  a  difficult  route  not  easy  to  locate,  on  which 
he  named  the  Caiiada  de  San  Vicente  and  the  Sierra 
del  Chasco,  finding  also  indications  of  silver  ore. 
April  6th  the  party  encamped  on  Arroyo  del  Coy- 
ote/* and  on  the  8th  arrived  at  Monterey.  As  before 
related,  Anza  started  south  on  the  14th,  and  his  final 
exhortation  to  Rivera  on  the  importance  of  prompt 
action  in  the  San  Francisco  matter  was  accompanied 
by  a  diary  and  map  of  the  exploration  just  described.^^ 

With  the  arrival  of  the  colony  at  Monterey  from 
the  south,  there  had  come  instructions  from  Rivera 
to  build  houses  lor  the  people,  since  there  would  be 
at  least  a  year's  delay  before  the  presidio  could  be 
founded.^®  And  such  were  the  orders  in  force,  not- 
withstanding Anza's  protest,  w^hen  that  officer  turned 
over  the  command  to  Moraga,^"  and  left  the  country. 
But  Rivera,  coming  to  his  senses  perhaps  after  a  little 
reflection,  or  fearing  the  results  of  Anza's  reports  in 
Mexico,  or  really  taking  some  interest  in  the  new 
foundation  now  that  the  object  of  his  jealousy  had 
departed,  changed  his  policy,  and  the  day  after  his 
arrival  in  San  Diego,  on  May  8th,  despatched  an  order 
to  Moraga  to  proceed  and  establish  the  fort  on  the 
fciite  selected  by  Anza.  He  could  not,  however,  neg- 
lect the  opportunity  to  annoy  the  priests  by  saying 
that  the  founding  of  the  missions  was  for  the  present 
suspended,  as  Moraga  was  instructed  to  inform  the 
president.  Truly  the  latter  had  not  gained  much  in 
the  change  from  Fages  to  his  rival.  At  the  same 
time  Rivera  sent  an  order  to  Grijalva  at  San  Gabriel 
to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  colony  at  Monterey  with  the 

»*No.  104  of  the  map. 

'^  The  route  of  Anza  s  trip  is  shown,  but  of  course  in  a  ceneral  way,  on 
Font's  map.  See  chapter  xii.  The  natives  had  been  as  usual  iriendly  in  eyeiy 
ranchcria  visited. 

^'  Pahuy  Not.y  ii.  283.  From  the  viceroy  Rivera  had  permission  dated 
Jan.  20th,  to  delay  the  exploration  only  until  Anza's  arrival.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  i.  101^-4.  But  of  course  the  viceroy  knew  nothing  yet  of  the  San  Di^go 
affair. 

'^  Feb.  4th,  Rivera  orders  Moraga  to  take  command  of  the  expeditioii 
after  Anza's  departure.  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  xxii.  19. 
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twelve  soldiers  and  their  families.  Anza's  departure 
had,  it  seems,  greatly  lessened  the  danger  at  San 
Diego. 

Gongora  brought  the  order  to  San  Gabriel,  and 
Grijalva,  setting  out  at  once  with  his  company,  carried 
it  to  ]\Ioraga  at  Monterey.  It  was  resolved  to  start 
north  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  though  the  mission 
must  wait,  Serra  thought  it  best  that  Palou  and 
Cambon,  the  friars  destined  for  San  Francisco,  should 
accompany  the  soldiers  to  attend  to  their  spiritual 
interests  and  be  ready  on  the  spot  for  further  orders. 
Meanwhile  the  transport  vessels  arrived  on  their 
yearly  voyage,  having  sailed  from  San  Bias  together 
on  the  9th  of  March.  The  San  Antonio,  Captain 
Diego  Choquet,  with  Francisco  Castro  and  Juan  B. 
AguiiTC,  as  master  and  mate,  and  Friar  Benito  Sierra 
as  chaplain,  arrived  May  2 1st,  unloading  supplies  for 
Monterey  and  waiting  for  some  pine  lumber  for  San 
Diego.  The  Sail  Carlos,  a  slower  vessel,  aiTived  the 
3d  of  June,^'^  under  Captain  Quir6s,  Canizares  and 
Revilla  as  master  and  mate,  with  Santa  Maria  and 
Nocedal  as  chaplains.  She  brought  supphes  for  Mon- 
terey and  also  for  San  Francisco,  and  many  articles 
were  put  on  board  to  go  up  by  water  and  save  mule 
transportation ;  but  as  two  cannons  were  to  be  taken 
from  the  presidio  an  order  from  Rivera  was  necessary, 
and  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  wait  until  this  order 
could  be  obtained. 

On  June  17th  Moraga  with  his  company  of  sol- 
diers, settlers,  families,  and  servants"  set  out  in  com- 
pany with  the  two  friars  by  the  old  route,  moving 
very  slowly,  halting   for  a  day  on    San    Francisco 

^  June  6th,  Moraga  to  Bayera,  annoiincmg  arrival  of  the  transportB.  Prwf. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i  232-3. 

1'  About  the  number  of  soldiers  there  is  much  confusion.  Rivera's  orders, 
Palou,  Not.,  iL  300,  had  been  to  lake  20  of  them,  but  the  same  author  says, 
page  307,  that  Moraga  had  13;  and  elsewhere,  Vida,  205-7,  that  there  were 
17.  He  still  claims  that  12  of  Anea's  force  were  at  San  Dieffo,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  all  the  29  were  at  Monterey  and  that  about  20  m.  them  started. 
Tliere  were  7  settlers  with  their  families,  6  vaqueros  and  muleteers,  2  Lower 
Califomians,  I  San  Cdrloa  neophyte,  a  mule  train,  and  200  head  of  cttttle. 
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Arroyo,  noting  the  abundance  of  deer  and  antelope, 
and  finally  encamping,  June  27th,  on  the  Laguna  de 
los  Dolores  in  si<:jht  of  the  Ensenada  de  los  Llorones 
and  of  the  south-eastern  branch  of  the  bay.  An  altar 
was  set  up  and  mass  was  said  on  the  29th,  as  on  every 
succeeding  day.  Here  Moraga  awaited  the  coming 
of  the  San  Carlos,  because  the  exact  location  of  the 
presidio  site  was  to  depend  to  some  extent  on  her 
survey  for  anchorage.  A  month  was  passed  in  ex- 
plorations of  tlie  peninsula,  in  cutting  timber,  and  in 
other  preparations  of  which  no  detailed  record  was 
kept,  and  still  no  vessel  came.  The  lieutenant  finally 
determined  to  go  over  to  the  site  selected  by  Anza, 
and  make  a  beginning  by  erecting  barracks  of  tules 
and  other  light  material.  Thus  far  all  had  lived  in 
the  field  tents,  and  the  camp  was  transferred  on  the 
2Gth  of  July.  The  first  building  completed  was  in- 
tended for  a  temporary  chapel,  and  in  it  the  first  mass 
was  said  on  July  28th  by  Palou.^®  The  priests,  how- 
ever, did  not  change  their  quarters.  They  as  well  as 
Anza  thought  the  first  camp  in  a  locality  better  fitted 
for  a  mission  than  any  other  part  of  the  peninsula; 
and  thouGfh  bv  Rivera's  orders  the  mission  was  not 
yet  to  be  founded,  the  spot  was  so  near  the  presidio, 
and  the  natives  were  so  friendly,  that  it  was  deemed 
safe  and  best  for  the  two  friars  ^  remain  with  the 
cattle  and  other  mission  property,  guarded  by  six  sol- 
diers and  a  settler,  who  might  without  disobedience 
of  superior  oiders  make  preparations  for  their  future 
dwellings.  Things  continued  in  this  state  for  nearly 
another  month. 

To  their  great  relief  on  the  18th  of  August  the  San 
Cdi'Ios  arrived  and  anchored  near  the  new  camp. 
After  leaving  Monterey  she  had  experienced  con- 
trary winds  and  had  been  driven  first  down  to  the 
latitude  of  San  Diego,  then  up  to  42,°  anchoring  on 
the  night  of  the  17tli  outside  the  heads  and  north  of 

'^^  Tlie  camp  was  pitched  July  20th,  and  building  l)egun  July  27th.  Letter 
of  Sal  to  Governor  in  1792.   Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  62,  64. 
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the  entrance.  Quir6s  and  the  rest  having  approved 
the  choice  of  sites,  work  was  immediately  begun  on 
permanent  buildings  for  the  presidio,  all  located  within 
a  square  of  ninety-two  yards,  according  to  a  plan  made 
by  Canizares.  Quir6s  sent  ashore  his  two  carpenters 
and  a  squad  of  sailors  to  work  on  the  storehouse,  com- 
mandant's dwelling,  and  chapel,  while  the  soldiers 
erected  houses  for  themselves  and  families.  All  tho 
buildings  were  of  palisade  walls,  and  roofed  with 
earth.  They  were  all  ready  by  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  1 7th  was  named  as  the  day  of  ceremonial 
founding,  being  the  day  of  the  *  Sores  of  our  seraphic 
father  Saint  Francis.'^  Over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  witnessed  the  solemn  ceremony.  The  San 
Carlos  landed  all  her  force  save  enough  to  man  the 
swivel-guns.  Four  friars  assisted  at  mass,  for  Pena 
had  come  up  from  Monterey,  and  the  prescribed  rites 
of  taking  possession,  and  the  te  deum  laudamtis, 
were  accompanied  and  followed  by  ringing  of  bells 
and  discharge  of  fire-arms,  including  the  swivel-guns 
of  the  transport.  The  cannon  so  terrified  the  natives 
that  not  one  made  his  appearance  for  some  days.** 
Thus  was  the  presidio  of  San  Francisco  founded,  and 
after  the  ceremonies  its  commandant,  Moraga,  enter- 
tained the  company  with  all  the  splendor  circum- 
stances would  allow.^ 

While  the  presidio  supplies  were  being  transferred 
to  the  warehouse,  a  new  exploration  of  the  head  of 
the  bay  and  of  the  great  rivers  was  made  by  Quir6s,. 
Canizares,  and  Cambon  in  the  ship's  boat,  and  bjr 

'1  'On  that  same  17th  of  September  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent  Lord 
Howe's  Hessian  and  British  troops  were  revelling  in  the  city  of  New  York.* 
Elliot,  in  Orerland  MoiUhly,  iv.  33G-7. 

^So  says  Palou,  and  it  reads  well.  It  must  be  added,  however,  thatt 
According  to  the  same  author  all  had  left  the  peninsula  a  month  before. 

"In  connection  with  the  founding  of  the  presidio  it  may  be  noted  thafe 
Moraga  in  his  preliminary  search  found  one  or  two  fine  springs  which  Anza. 
ha<l  not  mentioned.  Gen.  Vallejo,  in  his  Dixcurao  Jlistdrtco,  pronounced  a^ 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  mission,  notes  that  somot 
remarkable  qualities  were  popularly  attributed  to  the  spring  called  £1  Polin. 
Women  drinking  the  water  were,  it  seems,  made  more  than  usually  prolific^ 
giving  birth  to  twins  in  many  instances.  Several  other  CalifomiAna  meii«> 
tion  ttuB  old  popular  belief. 

Hm.  Cjll.,  Vol.  I.    10 
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Moraga  with  a  party  of  soldiers  by  land.  The  two 
expeditions  were  to  meet  beyond  the  *  round  bay/  or 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  a  certain  day,  apparently 
September  26th,  whence  by  water  and  land  they  were 
to  go  up  the  river  as  far  as  possible.  They  started  on 
the  23d,  the  land  party  carrying  most  of  the  supplies, 
while  the  boat  took  only  enough  for  eight  days.  On 
the  29th  Quir6s  returned.  He  had  reached  the  ren- 
dezvous at  the  appointed  time,  but  not  meeting 
Moraga,  ho  had  been  obliged  after  waiting  one  day  to 
turn  back  for  want  of  provisions.  Although  prevented 
from  exploring  the  great  river,  he  was  able  to  settle 
another  disputed  question  and  prove  that  the  '  round 
bay'  had  no  connection  with  Bodega.  For  sailing  in 
that  direction  he  had  discovered  a  new  estuary  and 
followed  it  to  its  head,  finding  no  passage  to  the  sea, 
and  beholding  a  lofty  sierra  which  stretched  toward 
the  west  and  ended,  as  Quiros  thought,  at  Cape 
Mendocino.  This  was,  probably,  the  first  voyage 
oi'  Europeans  up  the  windings  of  Petaluma  Creek.^ 
liespecting  the  region  at  the  mouth  of  the  great 
rivers  he  had  done  no  more  than  verify  the  accuracy 
of  previous  observations  by  Fages  and  A.nzsi. 

Meanwhile  Moraga,  on  arriving  at  the  south-eastern 
head  of  the  bay,  had  changed  his  plans,  and  instead  of 
following  the  shore  had  conceived  the  idea  that  he 
could  save  time  and  distance  by  crossing  tlie  sierra 
eastward.  This  he  accomplished  without  diflSculty  by 
a  route  not  recorded,  but  apparently  at  an  unexpected 
cost  of  time ;  for  on  reaching  the  river  he  concluded  it 
w^ould  be  impossible  to  reach  the  mouth  at  the  time 

'-*  Palou,  NoticiaSy  states  that  Quiros  sailed  two  days  on  the  new  estero, 
and  he  might  with  unfavorable  winds  have  spent  that  time  on  Petaluma 
Creek;  but  if  he  waited  a  day  for  Moraga  the  two  days  must  ijiclude  the  whole 
return  voyage.  lie  had  not,  however,  disproved  Font's  theory  that  the  bay 
communicated  with  Bodega  by  way  of  the  great  '  fresh  water  port,*  or  lagoon, 
now  called  the  Sacramento  River.  In  his  l't(/a,  210-14,  Palou  gives  rather 
vaguely  additional  details.  At  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  was  a  fine  har- 
bor, as  good  as  San  Diego,  named  Asuncion  (Suisun  Bay?).  The  lofty  sierra 
^stretching  to  Cape  Mendocino  was  called  San  Francisco.  The  estuary  on  the 
'west  of  Hound  Bay,  up  which  they  sailed  one  day  and  night,  was  named 
Merced. 
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agreed  on,  and  resolved  to  direct  his  exploration  in  the 
other  direction.  Marching  for  three  days  rapidly  up 
the  river  he  reached  a  point  where  the  plain  in  all.di- 
rections  le  hizo  horizonte yih^t  is,  presented  an  unbroken 
horizon  as  if  he  were  at  sea  I  The  natives  pointed  out 
a  ford,  and  Moraga  travelled  for  a  day  in  the  plain 
beyond  the  river,  seeing  in  the  far  north  lines  of  trees 
indicating  the  existence  of  rivers.  But  he  had  no 
compass,  and  fearing  that  he  might  lose  himself  on 
these  broad  plains  he  returned  by  the  way  he  had 
come,  arriving  at  the  presidio  the  7th  of  October. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  other  camp  at  the  Laguna 
do  los  Dolores,  where  since  the  end  of  July  Palou  and 
Cambon,  reenforced  after  a  time  by  Pena  appointed  to 
Santa  Clara,  had  been  making  preparations  for  a  mis- 
sion. Six  soldiers  and  a  settler  had  built  houses  for 
their  families,  and  the  establishment  lacked  only  cer- 
tain dedicatory  formalities  to  be  a  regular  mission. 
True,  there  were  no  converts,  even  candidates,  but 
the  natives  would  doubtless  come  forward  in  due  time. 
Their  temporary  absence  from  the  peninsula  dated  from 
the  1 2th  of  August,  before  which  time  they  had  been 
friendly  though  apparently  unable  for  want  of  an  inter- 
preter to  comprehend  the  aims  of  the  missionaries.  On 
the  date  specified  the  southern  rancherfas  of  San  Mateo 
came  up  and  defeated  them  in  a  great  fight,  burning 
their  huts  and  so  filling  them  with  terror  that  they 
fled  in  their  tule  rafts  to  the  islands  and  contra  costa^ 
notwithstanding  the  offers  of  the  soldiers  to  protect 
them.  For  several  months  nothing  was  seen  of  them, 
except  that  a  small  party  ventured  occasionally  to  the 
lagoon  to  kill  ducks,  accepting  also  at  such  visits  gifts 
of  beads  and  food  from  the  Spaniards.  Two  children 
of  presidio  soldiers  were  baptized  before  the  founding 
of  the  mission.'^     As  soon  as  Quir6s  arrived  he  had 

"  8an  FrandscOt  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.»  3.  These  are  the  first  entries  in  the 
mission  books;  the  first  on  August  10th  was  the  baptism  of  Francisco  Joe6  de 
los  Dolores  Soto,  infant  son  of  Ignacio  Soto;  the  second  that  of  Juana  Maria 
Lorenza  Sanchez  1 5  days  of  ace,  on  Anc.  25th.  Both  were  baptized  ad  imUmtcm 
mortum  without  ceremony,  the  latter  oy  a  common  soldier. 
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given  his  attention  to  the  mission  as  well  as  the  pre- 
sidio, and  immediately  set  six  sailors  at  work  to  aid 
the  priests  in  constructing  a  church  and  dwelling,  so 
that  the  work  advanced  rapidly. 

No  orders  came  from  Rivera  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  mission,  but  Moraga  saw  no  reason  for 
delay  and  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility.  A 
church  fifty-four  feet  long  and  a  house  of  thirty  by 
fifteen  feet,  all  of  wood,  plastered  with  clay,  and  roofed 
with  tulcs,  wore  finished  and  the  day  of  Saint  Francis, 
October  4th,  was  the  time  set  for  the  rites  of  founda- 
tion. On  the  3d  the  church,  decorated  with  bunting 
from  the  vessel,  was  blessed;  but  next  day  only  a  mass 
was  said,  the  ceremony  being  postponed  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  Moraga.  He  arrived,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  the  7tli,  and  on  October  9th  the  solemne  funcion 
was  celebrated  in  presence  of  all  who  had  assisted  at 
the  presidio  a  month  before,  save  only  the  few  soldiers 
left  in  charge  of  the  fort.  Palou  said  mass,  aided  by 
Cambon,  Nocedal,  and  Pena;  the  image  of  Saint 
Francis,  patron  of  port,  presidio,  and  mission,  was 
carried  about  in  procession.  Volleys  of  musketry  rent 
the  air,  aided  by  swivel-guns  and  rockets  brought  from 
the  San  Cdrlos,  and  finally  two  cattle  were  killed  to 
feast  the  guests  before  they  departed.  Thus  was  for- 
mally established  the  sixth  of  the  California  missions, 
dedicated  to  San  Francisco  de  Asis  on  the  Laguna 
de  los  Dolores.*^^ 

'^^  The  patron  of  this  mission,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Franciscan  order  of  friars.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Assisi,  Italy,  in  1182, 
in  a  stable,  and  on  tlie  shoulder  was  a  birth-mark  resembling  a  cross.  With 
a  slight  education  and  somewhat  dissolute  habits  ho  was  employed  in  trade 
by  his  father  until  23  years  of  age.  Taken  prisoner  in  a  petty  local  war,  his 
captivity  caused  or  was  followed  by  an  illness  during  which  his  future  vocaticm 
waa  revealed  to  him  in  dreams.  Useless  thereafter  for  business  and  regarded 
as  insane  by  his  father,  he  renounced  liis  patrimony,  vowed  to  live  on  alms 
alone,  and  retired  to  the  convent  of  Porciuncula  near  Assisi,  where  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  great  order.  This  organization  was  approved  by  the  pope 
in  1209,  and  at  the  lirst  chapter,  or  assembly,  in  1*219  had  over  5,000  members 
in  its  dilTerent  classes.  The  founder  gave  up  the  generalship  as  an  example 
of  humility,  and  went  to  Eg>'pt  in  l'2iy  in  search  of  martyrdom;  but  the  Sul- 
tan, admiring  his  courage,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  killed.  Among  the 
many  miracles  wrought  by  or  through  him,  the  most  famous  is  that  m  the 
sUgmata^  or  llagas  de  J^xus^  the  wounds  of  the  nails  and  spear  inflicted  on  the 
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The  annals  of  San  Francisco  for  the  first  months, 
or  even  years,  of  its  existence  are  meagre.  The 
record  is  indeed  complete  enough,  but  there  was 
really  very  little  to  be  recorded.     On  October  21st 

body  of  Christ  imprinted  by  an  ancel  on  Saint  Francis  as  he  slept.  Though 
in  feeble  health  ho  continued  preaching  until  his  death  on  Oct.  4,  1226.  He 
woB  canonized  in  1228,  and  his  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
October  4th. 

aVs  to  the  exact  date  of  the  foundation  there  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty,  it 
lyin^  between  the  8th  and  the  9th.  Time,  Palou,  NoL^  ii.  320,  in  a  statement 
"which  from  its  connection  with  the  date  of  Moraga*s  return  (p.  318)  cannot 
be  a  slip  of  the  jxin  or  typogriq  hical  error,  is  the  only  authority  for  the 
former  (late,  while  Palou  himself,  llda^  214,  and  all  other  authorities  (except- 
ing of  course  a  few  very  recent  writerawho  follow  the  KoticinM)^  including  the 
annual  and  biemiial  rci)ort8  of  missiouarics  eo  far  as  they  have  been  pre- 
Bervcd,  agree  on  Oct.  9th.  Yet  this  evidence  is  not  so  ovCTwhelming  in  favor 
of  the  latter  date  as  it  seems,  since  all  printed  works  have  doubtless  followed 
Paloi'.'s  T/V/cr,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  regular  reports  alluded  to  did  not 
follow  t!ie  same  authority.  I  have  seen  no  rejwrt  preceding  1787,  the  date 
when  I'alou's  work  was  published,  which  gives  the  date  at  all.  Ordinarily 
the  ^\ liters  of  ofiicial  repoi^ts  obtained  such  dates  from  the  mission  books,  on 
tlic  title-pages  of  which  the  date  of  founding  is  in  every  other  mission  cor- 
rectly given;  but  stiangely  enough  in  this  instance  San  FraiicUcOf  Lib.  dt 
Mision^  MS.,  2,  the  date  is  given  in  Palou's  own  handwriting  as  August  Ist, 
which  is  not  only  incoiTcct  but  wholly  unintelligible.  Lacking  this  source 
of  information  I  suppose  the  friars  njay  have  used  Palou's  work,  which  was 
in  most  if  not  all  the  mi.ssion  libraries.  To  name  tlic  writers  who  have  given 
one  date  or  the  other  would  not  aid  in  settling  tlic  (question,  and  it  must  be 
left  in  doubt.  Since  it  is  only  conjecture  that  the  source  of  information  for 
official  reports  was  Palou's  printed  lx>ok,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  of  course 
in  favor  of  Oct.  9th.  Vallejo,  in  his  IJiscur^o  Jlisturico^  MS.,  states  that  the 
founding  was  on  Oct.  4th,  but  in  a  note  appended  to  the  translation  of  hia 
discourse,  San  Francisco^  Caitcnnlnl  Mcm.^  105-(),  as  in  conversation,  he  ex- 
plains his  meaning  to  be  that  as  Oct.  4th  was  the  day  ai>pointcd  for  the  cer- 
emony, as  it  was  the  day  of  San  Francisco,  and  as  it  was  the  day  annually 
celebrated  by  the  Califomians,  it  ought  still  to  be  the  day  celebrated  as  an 
anniversary'.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  thcoiy,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the 
actual  date  as  an  historical  fact.  Vallejo's  suggestion  that  both  Oct.  8th  and 
Oct.  9th  in  Palou  may  be  typographical  errors  is  scarcely  sound. 

Hcsi^icting  the  locality  of  the  mission  there  was  a  theory  long  current 
that  it  was  first  founded  on  Washer^voman's  Bay,  the  las^oon  back  of  Russian 
Hill,  and  subsequently  moved  to  its  present  site.  Sottfe^s  Annalu  of  S.  F., 
40-7;  TathllVs  Hint,  Cal.^  85-C;  and  many  other  modem  writings  in  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers.  This  supposition  was  unfounded,  except  in  the 
statements  of  Palou,  Vicla,  209-10,  the  only  authority  extant  until  quite 
recently,  that  Moraga's  expedition  encamped  Jime  27th  'on  the  bank  of  a 
great  lagoon  which  emptied  into  the  ann  of  the  sea  of  the  port  which  extends 
inland  15  leagues  toward  the  south-cast,'  and  that  a  mission  site  was  selected 
'in  this  same  place  at  the  lagoon  on  the  plain  which  it  has  on  the  west.'  To 
John  W.  Dwindle,  Colon.  I J  int.  S.  F.^  p.  xiii.,  belongs,  I  believe,  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  show  the  inaccuracy  of  the  prevalent  opinion  as 
early  as  18G7,  and  without  the  aid  of  Palou's  Noticias  which  ho  had  never 
seen.  By  the  aid  of  the  I'w/a,  of  La  P<5rouse'8  map  (which  I  reproduce  in 
chap,  xxii.)  and  the  testimony  of  Dofia  Cdrmen  Cibrian  de  Bcrnal,  an  old 
lady  at  the  mission,  he  identified  the  Laguna  de  los  Dolores  with  *The  Wil- 
lows,' a  lagoon,  tilled  up  in  modem  times,  which  lay  in  the  tract  bounded  by 
17th,  19th,  Howard,  and  Valencia  streets,  discharging  its  waters  into  Mission 
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the  San  Cdrlos  sailed  for  San  Bias,  leaving  four  sail- 
ors as  laborers  at  the  new  mission,  who  completed 
the  buildings  and  brought  water  in  a  ditch  from  the 
stream.     Meanwhile  Rivera,  having  received  at  San 

Bay.  Gov.  Neve  in  his  report  to  the  viceroy  of  Feb.  25,  1777,  in  /Vou.  Rec, 
MS.,  i.  141,  says  the  mission  was  1^  leagues  from  the  fort  and  near  Lake 
Dolores.  Vallcjo,  in  his  Viscurso  HisUiricOr  advanced  the  theory  that  La^uDa 
de  los  Dolores  was  a  small  lake  situated  between  two  hills  to  the  right  ox  the 
old  road  from  the  presidio  to  the  mission.  In  the  translation  and  accompany- 
ing notes,  San  FranHscOy  Centennial  Mem.^  25,  107,  the  lake  is  located,  osten- 
sibly on  Vallejo'a  authority,  *  in  Sans  Souci  Valley,  north  of  the  Missiun. . . 
and  immediately  behind  the  hill  on  which  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asvlom 
now  stands.'  Dwindle  in  his  oration  delivered  on  the  same  day  and  prmted 
in  the  same  1)ook  (p.  8G)  declared  in  favor  of  *  The  Willows '  and  maintains  his 
position  in  a  supplementary'  argument  (pp.  187-91 ).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I 
think,  tliat  the  Laguna  dc  Dolores  of  Palou  was  identical  with  the  pond  of 
the  Willows,  formerly  tlie  head  of  an  estuary,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Sra  Bemal  and  other  old  residents,  though  fed  by  springs,  and  not  with  the 
pond  to  M'hich  Vallejo  alludes.  The  statement  of  Palou  that  the  mission  was 
on  the  plain  westward  of  the  laguna,  together  with  La  P<5rouse*s  map  which 
gives  the  same  relative  position,  seems  conclusive.  But  while  Dwinelle's 
argument  against  Vallejo  is  conclusive,  it  contains  some  curious  errors. 
Palou,  yot.y  ii.  300,  says  the  Spaniards  encamped  on  June  27th  *dlaorilla 
de  una  lagima  que  llamc)  el  Sefior  Anza  de  Nucstra  Senora  de  los  Dolores  que 
esta  A  la  vista  de  la  enscnada  do  los  Llorones  y  playa  del  cstero  6  brazo  de 
mar  quo  corrc  al  Sudeste,'  that  is,  'on  the  Iwink  of  the  lake  which  Anza 
named  Dolores,  which  is  in  sight  of  the  Enscnada  de  los  Llorones  and  of  the 
beach  of  the  estuary,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  which  runs  to  the  south-east.'  Now 
the  '  Enscnada  tic  los  Llorones, '  as  W(»  have  seen,  was  Mission  Bay,  the  name 
having  been  given  by  Aguirro  in  177.")  (see  p.  247  of  chap,  xi.)  from  three 
*  weei)ing  Indians  *  standing  on  the  shore.  Dwindle,  however,  translated 
Llorovfy<  ikH  'weeping  willows,'  which  but  for  the  circumstance  alluded  to 
wouM  be  correct ;  and  having  the  willows  on  his  hands,  must  have  fresh 
water  for  their  roots,  which  he  obtains  by  translating  cHuenatla  as  *  creek, 'and 
thus  identifying  Enscnada  do  lc»s  Llorones  with  a  stream  of  fresh  water  flow- 
ing from  a  ravine  north-west  of  the  mission  and  into  the  bay  at  what  was 
in  later  years  City  Gardens,  a  Htrcani  which  supplied  the  mission  with  water 
for  all  purposes,  being  '  in  sight  ()f  '  the  nusyion,  and  moreover  luicd  in  Dwi- 
nelle's o^vn  time  with  willows.  Then  having  iittcd  the  name  of  one  of  the 
objects  seen  from  the  mission  site  to  the  fresh-water  stream,  it  remained  to 
identify  the  other,  tho  '  playa  del  cstero  6  brazo  de  mar  que  corrc  al 
Sudeste  *  with  Mission  Bay,  which  he  does  by  a  peculiar  system  of  (unwrit- 
ten) punctuation  and  by  changing dV  to  </r/,  making  it  read  'shore  of  tho  in- 
let, or  arm,  of  that  sea  which  trends  (o  the  south-east'!  The  meaning  of  the 
original  was  '  in  sight  of  Mission  Bay  and  of  tho  south-eastcni  branch  of  San 
Fi*ancisco  Biiy.'  Dwinelle's  reasoning  is  a  very  ingenious  escape  from  diffi- 
culties that  never  existed. 

After  all  I  have  an  idea  that  Palou  made  the  first  blunder  in  this  matter 
himself.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Anza  applied  the  name  Dolores  to  an 
ojo  (Je  afjita,  a  spring  or  stream,  which  he  thought  capable  of  irrigating  the 
mission  lands,  making  no  mention  of  any  hujuva.  1  suppose  that  this  was 
the  frtsh- water  stream  alluded  to  b}'  Dwindle  which  did,  as  Anza  had 
thought  it  might,  supj^ly  the  mission  with  water.  Later  when  Palou  came 
up,  for  some  unexplained  cause  he  transferred  the  name  of  Dolores  to  the  pond 
at  the  Willows,  t(jo  low  to  be  used  for  irrigation  and  probably  at  that  time 
connected  with  tide-water. 

Respecting  the  name  of  this  mission  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
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Diego  communications  from  the  viceroy  in  which  that 
official  spoke  of  the  new  missions  in  the  north  as 
having  been  already  founded,  concluded  that  it  was 
time  to  proceed  north  and  attend  to  their  founding. 
On  the  way  at  San  Luis  Obispo  he  learned  that  his 
orders  had  been  disobeyed  at  San  Francisco,  and  said 
he  was  glad  of  it  and  would  soon  go  in  person  to 
found  the  other  mission.  From  Monterey  accom- 
panied by  Peiia,  who  had  in  the  mean  while  returned, 
he  went  up  to  San  Francisco,  arriving  November 
26th  and  cordially  approving  the  choice  of  sites  and 
all  that  had  been  done.  Three  days  later  he  set  out 
with  Moraga  to  make  a  new  exploration  of  the  great 
river  and  plain,  leaving  Pena  at  the  mission,  and 
promising  on  anival  at  Monterey  to  send  up  soldiers 
for  the  founding  of  Santa  Clara.  Rivera's  expedition 
accomplished  nothing,  for  after  fording  the  river  he 
did  not  go  so  far  as  Moraga  had  done,  fearing  that  a 
rise  in  the  stream  might  prevent  his  return.  On  his 
way  back  he  was  met  by  a  courier  with  news  of 
trouble  at  San  Luis,  which  claimed  his  attention, 
whereupon  ]\Ioraga  returned  to  his  presidio,  and  Pefia 
was  obliged  to  wait. 

In  December  the  self-exiled  natives  began  to  come 
back  to  the  peninsula;  but  they  came  in  hostile  atti- 
tude and  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  converted.  They 
began  to  steal  all  that  came  within  reach.  One  party 
discharged  arrows  at  the  corporal  of  the  guard; 
another  insulted  a  soldier's  wife;  and  there  was  an 
attempt  to  shoot  the  San  Cdrlos  neophyte  who  was 
still  living   here.     One  of   those  concerned  in  this 

it  was  simply  Saii  Francisco  de  Asis  and  never  properly  anything  else.  Asia 
was  drop})ed  in  common  usage  even  by  the  friars,  as  was  Borromeo  at  San 
Cdrlos  and  AlcalA  at  San  Diego.  Tlicn  JOolores  Mas  a<1dc<l,  not  as  part  of  tho 
name  but  simply  as  the  locality,  like  Canncio  at  San  Carlos,  and,  more  rarely, 
Nipaguay  at  San  Diego.  Gradually,  as  San  Francisco  was  also  the  iiamo  of 
the  presidio,  and  there  was  another  mission  of  San  Francisco  Solano,  it  became 
customary  among  settlers,  soldiers,  and  t  >  s  iuu*  extent  friars  also,  to  speak  of 
the  MUion  de  Ioa  Dolores,  meaning  simply  *tho  mission  at  Dolores.'  No  other 
name  than  San  Francisco  was  emi)loyed  in  official  reports.  Dolores  was  in 
full  Nuestra  Sefiora  dc  los  Dolores,  one  of  the  virgin's  most  common  appella- 
tions, and  a  very  common  name  for  places  in  all  Spanish  countries. 
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attempt  was  shut  up  and  flogged  by  Grijalva,  where- 
upon the  savages  rushed  up  and  discharged  a  volley 
oi  arrows  at  the  mission  buildings,  attempting  a 
rescue,  though  they  were  frightened  away  by  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry  in  the  air.  Next  day  the  sergeant 
went  out  to  make  arrests,  when  a  new  nght  occurred, 
in  which  a  settler  and  a  horse  were  wounded,  while 
of  the  natives  one  was  killed,  another  wounded,  and 
all  begged  for  peace,  which  was  granted  after  sundry 
floggings  had  been  administered.  It  was  some  three 
months  before  the  savages  showed  themselves  again 
at  the  mission. 

Events  of  1777  may  be  very  briefly  disposed  of, 
and  as  well  here  as  elsewhere.  The  natives  resumed 
their  visits  in  March,  gradually  lost  their  fears,  and 
on  June  24th  three  adults  were  baptized,  the  whole 
number  of  converts  at  the  end  of  the  year  being 
thiiiy-one.^  Some  slight  improvements  were  made 
in  buildings  at  both  establishments;  but  of  agricult- 
ural progress  we  have  no  record.  Jose  Ramon  Bo- 
jorgcs  w^as  the  corporal  in  command  of  the  mission 
guard.  In  April  San  Francisco  was  honored  by  a 
visit  from  the  governor  of  the  Californias,  who  had 
come  to  live  at  Monterey,  and  wished  to  make  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  famous  port.^  May  12th  the 
Santia(jo, under  Ignacio  Art  caga,  with  Francisco  Castro 
as  master,  and  Nocedal  as  chaplain,  entered  the  harbor 
with  supplies  for  the  northern  establishments  and  San 
Bias  news  down  to  the  1st  of  March.  This  was  the 
first  voyage  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco  direct  with- 
out touching  at  intermediate  stations.  Arteaga  set 
sail  for  Monterey  on  the  27th.     In  October  the  good 

'*''  San  Francisco^  Lib.  de  Mimojit  MS.  The  first  convert  was  named  Fran- 
ciflco  Moraga,  the  commandant  of  the  pi*csic1io  standing  aa  godfather.  The 
first  biiiial  of  a  neophyte  was  on  October  *20th.  There  had  ah*eady  been  eight 
deaths  of  Spaniards,  but  there  were  no  more  for  two  years.  The  first  marriage 
was  that  of  Mariano  A.  Cordero,  a  soldier,  and  Juana  F.  Pinto  on  November 
28,  1770 ;  the  first  burial  that  of  Maria  do  la  Luz  Mufioz,  wife  of  J.  M.  Valen- 
cia, a  poldier. 

-'^Ilis  report  to  the  viceroy  dated  February  25,  1777,  isinPrtw.  Bee.,  MS., 
i.  140-2. 
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padre  presidente  on  his  first  visit  to  San  Francisco 
arrived  in  time  to  say  mass  in  the  mission  church  on 
tlie  day  of  Saint  Francis  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
*old  residents'  and  of  seventeen  adult  native  converts. 
Passing  over  to  the  presidio  October  10th,  and  gazing 
for  the  first  time  on  the  blue  waters  under  the  purple 
pillars  of  the  Golden  Gate,  Father  Junfpero  exclaimed: 
**  Thanks  be  to  God  that  now  our  father  St  Francis 
with  the  holy  cross  of  the  procession  of  missions  has 
ivached  the  last  limit  of  the  Californian  continent 
Togo  farther  he  must  have  boats. "^ 

^  Comprchensivo  references  on  the  general  snbject  of  this  chapter  are 
Palou,  Xot.f  ii.  2$5-347;  A/.,  Vida,  201-1^.  A  f cw iidditional  notes  on  minor 
topics  cf  San  I-Vancisc-o  hwtory  are  as  foUoii's:  February  25,  1777,  tlio  governor 
reix*rts  that  Moraga  has  l>cen  onlcrcd  to  enclose  the  presidio,  and  has  begun 
the  work.  The  coiniiiaudant's  house  and  the  warehouse  ore  of  adobe,  thouch 
very  nnsulwtantial;  all  the  other  structures  are  mere  huts.  Prov.  /?rc.,  MS., 
i.  142.  On  June  4th  the  governor  notes  the  arrival  of  a  picture  of  St  Franda 
for  the  presidio  cliupol,  /(/.,  GO,  which  it  seems  was  scut  at  Moraga's  request. 
Arrh.  Santa  Biirfxtra,  MS.,  vi.  1.39.  The  value  of  effects  received  in  the 
warehouse  in  1770  was  §14,U27.  «S'^  Pap.  Sac.,  MS.,  vi.  GO.  The  expense  of 
building  the  presidio  do>vn  to  17^2  had  been  in  goods  as  ^Hir  Mcxiciin  invoice 
$1,200.  /(/.,  lii.  230.  Eight  servants  at  the  mission  at  end  of  1777,  names 
iriven.  ItL,  Ben.,  i.  11.  The  force  of  the  San  Fiuncisco  district,  including 
San  J()s<^,  at  the  end  of  1777,  was  as  follows:  Lieutenant  Moraga;  Sergeant 
Juan  Pal>lo  Grijalva;  corporals  Domingo  Alviso,  Valerio  Mesa,  l*ablo  Pinto, 
Ciabriel  Pcralta,  and  Pamou  Bojorges;  33  soldiers,  including  mission  guards 
at  San  Francisco  and  Santa  CLira;  settlers  Manuel  Gonzalez,  Nicolds  lierrey- 
csa,  Casimiro  Varela,  Pedro  Perez,  Manuel  Amezquita,  Tiburcio  Vasnuet, 
Francisco  Alviso,  Ignacio  Archuleta,  and  Feliciano  Alballo;  sirvientes  of  the 

Erciridio,  including  mechanic;*,  etc.,  Salvador  Elspinosa,  Juan  Kspinosa,  Pedro 
oiK.'z,  Pedro  Pontes,  Juan  Sanchez,  Melchor  Cdrdenaa,  Tenuis  de  la  CmZy 
^liguel  Velez,  Felipe  Otondo;  nirvienCtJt  of  the  mission,  Diego  Olvera,  Alejo 
Feliciano,  Victoriono  Flores,  Joaquin  Molina,  Angel  Segundo,  Jos^  Rodri- 
guez, Josi^  Castro,  Jo8<5  Gios;  sirvieute-s  of  Santa  Clara,  9  (see  chapter  xiv.h 
padres,  Francisco  Palou,  Pedro  Benito  Cambon,  Jo8<i  Antonio  Mui^cpfa,  ana 
Tom;:i8  de  la  Pefla;  store-keeper,  Hcrmenegildo  Sal.  Total  80  men.  Moragali 
report  in  MS.  Moraga,  Informt  de  1777,  MS. 
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1770-1777. 
IVDiAN  Affiiigiit  at  Montekey — FiKE  AT  Sah  Luis  Obispo— Aitaib«  at 

Has   l>IKfir>— RiVEKA  and  SeRBA— REESTABLISHMEirr  07  THE  MlBBXOK — 

The  Iamt  IlE^iiHTERs — FodNDiso  OF  San  Juan  Capistbano—Fathie 
Serha  Attacked— Fohndino  of  Santa  Clara— Change  of  Capital 
OF  the  Califouniah— Governor  Neve  Comes  to  Monterey — Rivera 

AH  LlKIJTENANT-OOVKRNOR  AT  LoRETO — PrOVINCIAS  InTERNAS — GOY- 
ERN0R*H    RePORTH — PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  CaPTAIN  CoOK — MOVEMENTS 

OF  Vessels -Neve's  Plans  for  Channel  Establishments — Plans  fob 
GiuiN  Sui'i'LY— Experimental  Pueblo— Founding  of  Sait  Joai — Ind- 
ian TRoniiLi-:s  in  the  South— A  Soldier  Killed — Four  Obikftains 
Shot  -The  First  Public  Execution  in  California. 

All  that  is  known  of  Monterey  affairs  during  the 
year  1770  lias  been  told  in  connection  with  the  found- 
ing of  San  Francisco,  except  a  rumor  of  impendini 
att^K^k  l)y  gentiles  on  San  Ciirlos  in  the  spring,  whicJ 
filled  l^'ather  Junfpero's  heart  with  joy  at  the  thought 
of  possible  martyrdom — a  joy  which,  nevertheless,  the 

?^o(>d   friar  restrained  sufliciently  to  summon  troops 
rom  iMonten^y;  but  the  rumor  proved  unfounded.^ 

Of  San  Antonio  nothing  is  recorded  save  that  the 
mission  was  (juietly  prosperous  under  the  ministrations 
of  ri(»ras  and  Sitjar.  At  San  Luis  Obispo  there  was 
a  i\vc  on  November  29tli  which  destroyed  the  build- 
ings, (*x(H*pt  the  church  and  granary,  together  with 
implrmonis  and  some  (^tlier  ])roperty.  The  fire  was 
ilu>  work  of  gontilos  who  discharged  burning  arrows 
at  tho  ( ulo  roofs,  not  so  much  to  injure  the  Spaniards 

'  Palou,  Viiia,  31S-*J0.  Aii7ii  in  hia  i*oport,  I>iario,  MS.,  135,  represented 
Rnn  C'urloj*  n«  in  u  vory  prosinnvus  condition,  with  over  300  neopliytcs. 

(396) 
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as  to  revenge  themselves  on  a  hostile  tribe  who  were 
the  Spaniards'  friends.  Rivera  hastened  to  the  spot, 
captured  two  of  the  ringleaders,  and  sent  them  to 
the  presidio.*  Cavalier  and  Figuer  were  in  charge, 
assisted  much  of  the  time  by  Murgula  and  Mugdrtegui; 
while  at  San  Gabriel,  of  which  mission  something  has 
been  said  in  connection  with  Anza's  expedition,  Pa- 
terna,  Cruzado,  and  Sanchez  were  serving. 

In  the  extreme  south  as  in  the  extreme  north  the 
year  was  not  uneventful,  since  it  saw  the  mission  of 
San  Diego  rebuilt  and  that  of  San  Juan  Capistrano 
successfully  founded.  Rivera  returned  to  San  Diego 
in  May,  to  resume  his  investigations  in  connection 
with  the  disaster  of  the  year  before;  but  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  thought  of  immediate  steps  toward  re- 
building the  destroyed  mission.  His  policy  involved 
long  investigations,  military  campaigns,  and  severe 
penalties,  to  be  followed  naturally  in  the  distant 
future  by  a  resumption  of  missionary  work.  Such, 
however,  was  by  no  means  the  policy  of  Scrra  or  of 
the  missionaries  generally.  Throughout  the  north- 
west both  Jesuits  and  Franciscans  had  from  the  first, 
on  the  occurrence  of  hostile  acts  by  the  natives, 
favored  prompt  and  decisive  action,  with  a  view  to 
inspire  terror  of  Spanish  power;  but  long-continued 
retaliatory  measures  they  never  approved.  Condemna- 
tion and  imprisonment  were  sometimes  useful,  but 
mainly  as  a  means  of  increasing  missionary  influence 
through  pardon  and  release.  This  poUcy,  though 
sometimes  carried  too  far  for  safety,  was  a  wise  one, 

^PaloH,  Not,,  ii.  339-40.  Neve's  Report  of  Sept.  19, 1777,  in  Prov,  Rec,^ 
MS.,  i.  10.  The  mission  register  of  mamages  was  destroyed.  Note  of  Serra 
in  S.  Luis  OhUpOy  Lib.  de  Mvnon,  MS.,  57.  The  mission  was  twice  again  on 
fire  within  ten  years,  which  caused  the  use  of  tiles  for  roofs  to  be  universally 
adopted.  Palmi,  Ftt/a,  142-3.  Alvarado,  Hiat,  CcU,,  MS.,  i.  83,  says  that 
Ignacio  Vallcjo,  the  author's  grandfather,  was  at  the  intercession  of  the 
padres  allowed  to  quit  the  service  temporarily  to  superintend  the  rebuilding 
of  the  mission  and  the  construction  of  irrigation  wonks;  and  in  fact  Vallejo? 
name  appears  as  witness  in  a  marriace  which  took  place  the  day  after  the  iire, 
as  *  carpenter  and  employ 6  of  the  mission.'  San  LtUi  Obispo,  lAb,  de  Mision, 
MS.,  57. 
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and  indeed  the  only  one  by  which  the  friars  could 
have  achieved  their  purpose.' 

The  viceroy  on  hearing  of  the  massacre  at  San 
Diego  had  given  orders  for  protective  measures,  in- 
cludmg  a  reonforcement  of  twenty-five  men;  but  a 
little  later  he  expressed  his  opinion,  agreeing  with 
that  of  the  missionaries,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
conciliate  than  to  punish  the  offending  gentiles,  and 
that  the  reonforcement  ordered  should  be  employed 
rather  to  protect  the  old  and  new  establishments  than 
to  chastise  the  foe/  Bucarcli's  communications, 
though  dated  in  the  spring  of  177G,  seem  to  have 
been  delayed;  at  any  rate  Kivera  was  doing  nothing 
towards  reestablishment,  and  the  southern  friars  were 
becoming  discouraged.  Serra  therefore  determined 
to  go  down  in  person.  As  we  have  seen,  he  had 
wished  to  accompany  Rivera,  but  that  officer  had 
pleaded  necessity  for  a  more  rapid  march  than  was 
suited  to  his  advanced  age  and  feeble  health.  Now 
he  sailed  on  the  Sail  Antonio  which  left  Monterey  the 
last  day  of  June,  and  arrived  at  San  Diego  the  11th 
of  July.  Father  Nocedal  was  left  at  San  Cdrlos; 
Serra  took  the  latter  s  place  as  chaplain;  and  Santa 
Maria  accompanied  the  president,  who  intended  to 
substitute  him  for  some  southern  missionary  whose 
discontent  might  not  impair  his  usefulness,  for  three 
had  already  applied  for  leave  to  retire.*^ 

Serra  found  the  natives  peaceable  enough;  in  fact 
Rivera  had  reported  them  to  the  viceroy  as  '  pacified ;' 
but  though  the  military  force  was  idle  in  the  presidio, 
the  friars  for  want  of  a  guard  could  not  resume  their 

'  In  a  communication  to  Kivera  Serra  urges  a  suspension  of  hostilitiei, 
which  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  a  light  punishment  to  captives. 
Let  the  living  padres  bo  protected  *  as  the  apple  of  God's  eye,*  but  let  the  dead 
one  bo  left  to  enjoy  God,  and  thus  good  bo  returned  for  evil.  St.  Pap,,  MS., 
XV.  14,  15. 

*  Bucarcli's  letters  to  Serra  of  March  2Cth  and  April  3d,  in  Arch.  Setnta 
Bdrhardy  MS.,  vi.  1-3,  and  Palou,  Tn/a,  187-90.  It  is  stated  in  the  letteii 
that  instructions  of  similar  purport  were  sent  to  Rivera. 

*  These  were  probably  Fustcr,  the  survivor  of  San  Diego,  and  Losnen  and 
Amurrio  destined  for  San  Juan.  Their  petition  to  retire  was  simply  a  proteft 
against  Rivera's  inaction,  and  not  improbably  had  been  suggested  by  Serxm 
himself. 
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work.  The  president  at  once  made  an  arrangement 
with  Captain  Choquet  of  the  Sa7i  Antonio^  who  of- 
fered to  furnish  sailors  to  work  on  the  mission,  and 
go  in  person  to  direct  their  labors.  Then  Rivera, 
asked  in  writing  for  a  guard,  could  not  refuse,  and 
detailed  six  men  for  the  service.  On  August  22d* 
the  three  friars,  Choquet  with  his  mate  and  boat- 
swain and  twenty  sailors,  a  company  of  neophytes, 
and  the  six  soldiers  went  up  the  river  to  the  old  site 
and  began  work  in  earnest,  digging  foundations,  col- 
lecting stones,  and  making  adobes.  The  plan  was  to 
erect  first  an  adobe  wall  for  defence  and  then  build 
a  church  and  other  structures  within  the  enclosure. 
Good  progress  was  made  for  fifteen  days,  so  that  it 
was  expected  to  complete  the  wall  in  two  weeks  and 
the  buildings  before  the  sailing  of  the  transport,  with 
time  enough  left  to  put  in  a  crop.  But  an  Indian 
went  to  Rivera  with  a  report  that  the  savages  were 
preparing  an*ows  for  a  new  attack,  and  though  a  ser- 
geant sent  to  investigate  reported,  as  the  friars  claim, 
that  the  report  had  no  foundation^  the  commandant 
was  frightened,  and  on  September  8th  withdrew  the 
guard,  advising  the  withdrawal  of  the  sailors.  Cho- 
quet, though  protesting,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  save 
his  own  responsibility,  and  the  work  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, to  the  sorrow  and  indignation  of  the  mission- 
aries. 

About  this  time  a  native  reported  that  Corporal 
Carrillo  was  at  Velicatd  with  soldiers  en  route  for 
San  Diego.  Serra  was  sure  they  were  the  soldiers 
promised  him  for  mission  guards,  and  Rivera  equally 
positive  that  they  were  destined  to  reenforce  the  pre- 
sidio; but  he  refused  to  send  a  courier  to  leain  the 
truth  until  a  letter  came  from  Carrillo  on  the  25th. 

'Lasnen  in  his  report  of  1783,  in  Bandini,  Doe,  Hi$L  CaL,  MS.,  2,  states 
that  the  mission  was  reestablished  in  June  1776.  There  may,  however,  be 
an  error  of  the  copyist. 

'The  governor  in  a  later  report  says  that  investigations  had  proved  a 
second  convocation  of  21  ranchcrias  for  hoetila  oj[>eration8.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS., 
i  60-1.    It  is  not  certain  however  that  the  alinsum  is  to  this  oooMion. 
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Three  days  later  the  viceroy's  despatches  arrived  and 
proved  favorable  to  Serra's  claims,  directing  the 
troops,  which  arrived  on  the  29th,  to  be  used  for  the 
restoration  of  the  missions.  The  president  celebrated 
his  triumph  by  a  mass  and  the  ringing  of  bells.  Rive- 
ra  was  obUged  to  modify  his  plans,  assigning  twelve 
of  the  twenty-five  men  to  the  mission,  ten  to  San 
Juan,  two  to  San  Gabriel,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
presidio.  He  also  released  the  Indian  captives  whom 
he  bad  intended  to  exile  to  San  Bias.®  On  the  11th 
he  started  north  to  establish  the  missions  near  San 
Francisco,  learning  on  the  way,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
one  of  them  had  already  been  founded  in  spite  of  his 
orders  to  the  contrary.^ 

Work  was  at  once  resumed  at  the  mission,  and  the 
buildings  were  soon  ready  for  occupation.  Three  friars, 
Fuster,  Lasuen,  and  probably  Santa  Mai'la,  moved 
into  their  new  quarters  and  under  the  protection  of 
an  increased  escort  renewed  their  labors,  the  date  being 
apparently  the  17  th  of  October.  ^^  Already  the  lost 
mission  registers  of  baptism,  marriages,  and  deaths 
had  been  replaced  with  new  ones  in  which  the  miss- 
ing entries  were  restored,  so  far  as  possible,  from 
the  memory  of  priests,  neophytes,  and  soldiers,  by 
Serra  himself,  who  added  some  valuable  notes  on  the 
past  history  of  the  mission,  at  various  dates  from 
August  14th  to  October  25th;  Fuster  also  added  an 
interesting  narrative  of  the  tragedy  of  November  5, 
1775.     These  records,  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 

'  But  this  release  would  seem  not  to  have  been  immediate,  for  the  gOT- 
cmor  in  a  letter  of  Feb.  27,  1777,  says  that  there  were  still  13  prisoners  at 
San  Diego  implicated  in  the  revolt.  Prov.  Jiec^  MS.,  i.  143.  In  a  letter  of 
Juno  .'Ul  he  states  that  on  receipt  of  the  viceroy's  orders  of  Feb.  2d,  the  troopt 
were  dra\\Ti  up,  the  prisoners  called  out  and  harangued  on  the  enormity  of 
their  olTcnce  meriting  death,  M-amed  that  if  they  abused  the  present  cdem- 
encv  they  must  expect  the  severest  penalty,  and  then  they  were  dismined 
with  an  exhortation  by  the  priests,  both  soldiers  and  criminals  uniting  in  a 
cheer,  and  a  paluto  from  two  cannons  celebrating  this  termination  of  a  pain- 
ful matter.  /J.,  00-1.  One  of  the  prisoners  had  strangled  himself  on  Aug. 
15th,  the  auuiverfary  of  the  day  when  six  years  before  he  had  attempted  to 
kill  Father  Serra  in  the  lirst  attiick  on  tlie  mission.  Pedov,  Vida,  87. 

*Palou,Not.  ii,  32^37;  Id.,  Vida,  191-3,  196-7. 

>o  Ortega  to  Rivera,  Dec.  3d,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  161. 
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use  freely  in  the  preceding  chapters,  are  among  the 
most  valuable  original  authorities  on  the  early  history 
of  California."  !ralou  asserts  that  progress  in  the 
work  of  conversion  was  rapid  from  the  first,  whole 
rancherfas  coming  in  from  far  away  to  ask  for  baptism. 
The  only  additional  record  for  the  year  at  San  I^i^o 
is  in  letters  of  Ortega  to  Rivera  complaining  of  some 
minor  matters  of  the  presidio  routine,  among  others 
of  want  of  clothing  and  tortillas.^ 

In  the  last  days  of  October,  leaving  San  Diego 
afiairs  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  Serra  started  north- 
ward with  Gregorio  Amurrio.and  the  escort  of  ten 
soldiers  ^^  to  establish  the  new  mission  of  San  Juan 
Capistrano,"  on  the  site  abandoned  the  year  previous. 
The  buried  bells  were  dug  up  to  be  hung  and  chimed; 
mass  was  said  by  the  president,  and  thus  the  seventh 
mission  was  founded  the  1st  of  November"  on  or  near 
the  site  where  stood  the  ruins  of  a  later  structure 
a  century  after,^*  near  a  small  bay  which  offered  good 
anchorage  and  protection  from  all  but  south  winds,  and 
which  long  served  as  the  port  for  mission  cargoes.  La- 
suen,  originally  assigned  to  this  mission,  had  remained 

^^ Serra,  Notaa^  MS.;  Faster,  Begistro  de  D^unciones,  MS. 

"Ortega  to  Rivera,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap., MS.,  i.  15S-3. 

*'The  mission  goanl  under  Coq>oral  NicolAs  Carabanas  indnded  the 
Boldiers  Jacinto  Gloria,  Jo8(3  Antonio  Pefia,  Francisco  Pefia,  Pio  Qointo 
Zufiiga,  Nicolds  Gromcz,  Matias  Vega,  Jos(S  Dolores  Domingnez,  Julian  Ace- 
bedo,  and  Jos<^  Joaquin  Armenta.  It  is  to  bo  noted  t^t  many  early  Cali- 
fomians  wrote  their  names  'Joseph '  rather  than  Josd. 

^*  The  patron  saint  of  this  mission  was  bom  at  Capistrano  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  in  1385,  was  educated  as  a  lawyer,  became  a  judge,  and  in  1416 
took  tiie  habit  of  St  Francis.  Ho  was  noted  thereafter  for  his  austere  life  and 
his  zeal  against  heretics,  occupying  hieh  positions  in  the  Inquisition.  Ho  also 
travelled  extensively  in  Europe  on  diplomatic  business  for  tne  pope.  He  took 
part  in  the  crusades,  and  hated  Jews  and  Turks  no  less  than  heretics.    He  was 

Srominent  in  the  siege  and  Christian  victory  of  Belgrade  in  1456,  and  died  in 
kstober  of  that  year,  to  be  canonized  in  1690.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
ecclesiastical  works,  and  his  festival  is  celebrated  by  the  church  the  3l8t  of 
October. 

^^8.  Juan  Capi8traau),  Lib,  de  Mision,  MS.,  title-page;  0,rt4ga,  in  Prov,  8i. 
Pap.,  MS.,  i.  151. 

'*  According  to  Los  Angeles,  Hist.,  5,  the  first  mission  was  located  sooie 
miles  north-easterly  from  the  present  location,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
the  place  being  still  known  as  Mision  Vieja;  but  this  can  hardly  agree  with 
Palou's  statement,  Vida,  107-200,  that  the  mission  stood  half  a  leagne  from 
the  bay,  on  a  stream  running  into  it,  and  in  sight  of  it  m  at  pntsnt. 
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in  Jaume's  place  at  San  Diego,  and  Pablo  Mugdrt^ui, 
appointed  in  his  place,  soon  came  down  from  San  Luis. 
A  few  days  after  the  founding  Serra  made  a  trip  to 
San  Gabriel.  While  returning  in  company  with  a 
pack-train  and  a  drove  of  cattle  he  went  a  little  in 
advance  with  a  soldier  and  a  neophyte,  and  was  met 
on  the  Trabuco  stream  by  a  horde  of  painted  and 
armed  savages  who  approached  with  shouts  and 
hostile  gestures,  but  were  induced  to  desist  by  a  few 
judicious  falsehoods  applied  by  the  San  Gabriel  neo- 
phyte, who  affirmed  that  there  was  a  large  body  of 
soldiers  close  behind  who  would  take  terrible  vengeance 
for  any  harm  done  to  the  friar. ^^  There  were  no  further 
demonstrations  of  the  kind.  The  natives  near  the 
mission  were  not  averse  to  Christianity,  and  Amurrio 
administered  baptism  December  15th,  and  Mugdrtegui 
again  on  Christmas,  the  whole  number  during  the  year 
being  four,  and  during  the  next  year  for^.  The 
native  name  of  the  mission  site  was  Sajirit.^ 

As  soon  as  Rivera  arrived  from  the  south  in  the 
autumn  of  1776,  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  two 
new  missions  which  the  viceroy  in  his  late  communi- 
nations  had  spoken  of  as  already  founded,  and  which 
the  commandant  now  realized  to  have  been  too  long 
neglected.  One  of  them  had  indeed  been  established; 
Toinds  do  la  Pena  and  Jos(5  Murgufa  had  long  since 
been  assigned  to  the  other;  mission  guard,  church  para- 
phernalia,  and  all  needed  supplies  were  ready;  and 
Pena  had  already  been  over  the  northern  country  and 

^^Nov.  12th  Corporal  Beltran  reports  the  hostile  demoDBtrationa  against 
Serra  and  the  soldier  Pefla,  and  adds  that  the  natives  are  at  the  mission  ready  to 
6ght.  Nov.  15th  Ortega  reports  having  sent  Mariano  Carrillo  to  investigate. 
Ho  adds  that  two  soldiers  and  a  servant  havo  deserted  from  the  new  mission. 
Nov.  23d  CaiTillo  reports  that  all  is  quiet  since  the  original  demonstration;  all 
round  tlio  mission  were  peaceable,  and  two  pagan  chiefs  had  come  to  ask  per- 
mission to  settle  at  San  Juan.  One  chief  complains  that  a  soldier  has  taken 
his  wife,  but  the  soldier  will  bo  sent  to  San  Diego.  St,  Pap.  Sac,,  MS.,  vii. 
5-13. 

^^Saji  Juan  CapistranOt  Lib,  de  Mision^  MS.  In  several  of  the  mission 
registers  the  al>original  name  was  written  Quanis-SavUf  whioh  was,  in  all  bat 
one,  erased  and  Sajirit  snbstitnted. 
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made  up  his  mind  about  the  most  desirable  site.  Set- 
ting out  in  November  to  inspect  the  establishments 
at  San  Francisco,  and  accompanied  by  Pena,  Rivera 
visited  on  the  way  the  proposed  site  near  the  banks  of 
the  Guadalupe  River  in  the  broad  San  Bernardino 
plain,  since  known  as  Santa  Clara  Valley.^  Subse- 
quently Friar  Tomds  was  left  at  San  Francisco  with 
tne  understanding  that  Rivera  on  his  return  to  Mon- 
terey should  send  up  the  men  and  supplies,  with  the 
other  priest,  and  orders  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
founding:.  On  account  of  the  alarm  at  San  Luis 
Obispo  already  noticed,  these  orders  were  delayed,  but 
they  came  late  in  December,  and  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary 1777,  ]\Ioraga  with  Peiia  and  a  company  of  sol- 
diers^ started  southward. 

A  cross  having  been  erected  and  an  enramada  pre- 
pared. Father  Tomds  said  the  first  mass  on  January 
12th,  dedicating  the  new  mission  to  Santa  Clara,-^ 
virgin,  on  the  site  called  aboriginally  Thamien,  among 
the  natives  known  as  Tares,  who  had  four  rancherias 
in  the  vicinity.^  In  respect  of  agricultural  advantages 
this  valley  was  thought  to  be  hardly  inferior  to  the 
countrj^  of  San  Gabriel,  but  it  was  feared,  and  with 
reason  as  it  proved,  that  the  mission  site  might  be 
liable  to  occasional  inundations.^     The  work  of  build- 

^•Palou,  Not.,  ii.  .^1-3,  implies  that  the  site  was  formally  selected  by 
Moraga  later;  but  this  is  not  probable;  at  any  rate  the  site  had  doubtless  been 
long  l>oforo  fixed  upon  more  or  less  definitely  by  the  priests. 

'^  The  soldiers  destined  for  the  now  mission  were  the  remaining  ten  of 
Anzii's  company  who  hatl  been  all  this  time  at  Monterey.  Palou,  Tic/a,  218- 
20,  implies  that  these  soldiers  with  their  families  came  up  to  San  Francisco? 
which  may  be  true,  but  it  seems  more  likely  tliat  they  met  Moraga  at  the  head 
of  the  bay,  the  latter  taking  with  liim  a  few  men  from  his  own  presidio. 

**  Santa  Clara  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  and  noble  family  of  Assisi,  Italy, 
bom  in  1193,  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  fashionable  frivolities  of  her  cLass, 
until  at  the  age  of  17  she  was  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Saint  Francis, 
retired  to  the  convent  of  Porciiincula,  and  became  as  famous  for  the  austcritj' 
and  piety  of  her  life  as  she  had  been  for  her  wit  and  beauty.  She  founded  an 
order  of  religioms  named  for  herself,  died  in  1*253,  and  was  canonized  in  1255. 
Her  day  is  celebrated  on  the  12th  of  August. 

"Pefla's  Report  of  Dec.  30th,  in  Arrh,  Santa  Bdrbara,  MS.,  ix.  50&-9. 
Tares  was  the  native  word  for  nu  n.  A  newspaper  scrap  says  the  place  waa 
called  Socoisubx  from  tlie  abundance  of  laurels.  The  governor  on  Feb.  25th 
writes  that  the  mibtiion  was  located  on  Jan.  4th.  Prov.  i»Vc.,  MS.,  i.  141. 

''In  January  and  February  1779  the  mission  was  twice  flooded.    Several 
Hut.  Oal..  Vol.  I.    20 
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ing  was  at  once  begun  within  a  square  of  seventy 
yards.  Father  Murguia  arrived  with  cattle  and  other 
mission  property  on  the  21st,  and  Moraga  went  back 
to  San  Francisco.  The  latter  however  was  soon 
rooalled,  for  the  natives,  though  friendly  at  first,  soon 
developed  a  taste  for  beef,  which  flogging  and  even 
the  killing  of  three  of  their  number  did  not  entirely 
eradicate.^*  In  May  an  epidemic  carried  off  many 
children,  most  of  whom  were  baptized,  and  missionary 
work  proper  was  thus  begun. ^ 

According  to  the  minister  s  report  at  the  end  of  the 
year  there  had  been  sixty-seven  baptisms,  including 
eight  adults,  and  twenty-five  deaths.  Thirteen  Chris- 
tians and  ten  catechumens  were  living  at  the  mission, 
and  the  rest  at  the  ranchcriaa  with  their  parents.  In 
the  way  of  material  improvements  the  new  estab- 
lishment could  show  a  church  of  six  by  twenty 
varas,  two  dwellings  of  six  by  twenty- two  and  five  by 
thirty-one  varas  respectively,  divided  into  the  neces- 
sary apartments,  all  of  timber  plastered  with  clay  and 
roofed  with  earth.  There  were  likewise  two  corrals 
and  a  bridge  across  the  stream.^ 

Since  March  1775  Felipe  de  Neve  had  been  ruling 
at  Loreto  as  governor  of  the  Californias,  though  his 
authority  over  Upper  California  had  been  merely 
nominal,  the  commandant  of  the  new  establishments 

houses  fell  and  all  had  to  be  moved  to  higher  ground.  Governors  report  of 
April  4th,  in  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  i.  125-6. 

"Gov.  Neve  in  a  report  of  Sept.  10,  1777,  in  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  L  10-20. 

^ Santa  Ckira,  Lib.  de  Afinon,  MS.  The  first  baptism  of  a  child  de  razon 
on  July  31st  was  that  of  an  illegitimate  son  of  Josd  Antonio  Gonzalez  and 
of  a  woman  whose  marriage  with  another  man  the  next  year  is  the  first 
recorded.  The  first  death  was  that  of  Jos6  Antonio  (Tarcla  in  Jan.  1778. 
Both  Ramon  Bojorges  and  Gabriel  Peralta  are  named  as  corporals  of  the 
mission  guard  during  the  first  year.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Den.  Mil.,  MS.,  i.  11. 

*«  Murguia  and  PaVi,  Informe  de  Santa  Clara,  1777,  MS.  The  nrvienUs 
of  the  mission — not  all  *  servants '  as  we  use  the  word,  but  including  mechanics, 
vaqucros,  etc. — were  Francisco  Ibarra,  Crist6bal  Armenta,  Agustin  Soberanes, 
Antonio  Romero  (1st  and  2d),  Joaquin  Sanchez,  Manuel  Antonio,  Joaqoin 
Puga,  Cirilo  Gonzalez.  Moraga,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.  Ben.,  MS.,  i.  9,  and  Gleesoo, 
Hist.  Cafh.  Ch.y  ii.  80-2,  say  the  founders  reached  Santa  Clara  Jan.  Ist.  Shea, 
Cath.  MIhh.,  100,  tells  us  the  mission  was  founded  Jan.  6th.  For  account  of 
founding  from  Palou,  see  JlaWs  Hist.  San  Jo8^,  41G-18;  Tfie  Owl,  Jan.  1871. 
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being  directly  responsible  to  the  viceroy  and  subordi- 
nate to  the  governor  only  in  being  required  to  report 
fully  to  that  official.  Soon  however  a  change  was 
ordered,  due  largely  it  is  believed  to  the  influence  of 
Jos6  de  Galvez,  now  in  Spain  and  filling  the  high  posi- 
tion of  minister  of  state  for  the  Indies.  The  16th  of 
August  1775  the  king  issues  a  royal  order  that  Gov- 
ernor Neve  is  to  reside  at  Monterey  as  capital  of  the 
province,  while  Rivera  is  to  go  to  Loreto  and  rule 
Baja  California  as  lieutenant-governor.  At  the  same 
time,  perhaps,  Neve's  commission  as  governor  is  for- 
warded, for  his  office  down  to  this  time  had  been 
merely  provisional  under  appointment  of  the  viceroy 
requiring  the  king's  approval.  A  second  royal  order 
of  April  19,  1776,  directed  the  change  to  be  made 
immediately.^  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in  the  absence 
of  original  instructions  of  king  and  viceroy  exactly 
what  effiict  the  change  of  residence  had  on  the  respec- 
tive powers  of  Neve  and  Rivera,  especiallv  those  of 
the  latter.  But  it  is  evident  that  while  Rivera  s  au- 
thority as  lieutenant-governor  on  the  peninsula  was 
less  absolute  and  his  subordination  to  the  governor 
greater  than  in  Upper  California  as  commandant, 
Neve's  authority  in  the  north  was  practicallv  the 
same  as  Rivera's  had  been ;  that  is,  in  California  the 
only  change  in  government  was  in  the  title  of  the 
ruler.  The  new  establishments  were  recognized  by 
Carlos  III.  as  more  important  than  the  old.  In  six 
years  the  child  had  outgrown  its  parent.  Monterey 
was  to  be  capital  of  the  Californias  as  it  had  always 
been  of  California  Setentrional.^ 

^  The  order  of  Aug.  16th  is  merely  referred  to  in  a  list  of  documents  in  Prov, 
St.  Pap, J  MS.,  xxii.  3,  and  may  possibly  be  an  error.  The  order  of  April  19th 
is  referred  to  in  a  letter  of  the  viceroy  in  ItL,  i.  203.  Xeve's  commission  as 
governor  was  forwarded  to  him  by  the  viceroy  on  Dec.  20,  1775.  Proo,  Bee, 
MS.,  i.  39. 

'"  The  formation  of  the  Provincias  Intemas  do  Occidente  under  Tcodoro  de 
Croix  as  commandant  general  with  viceregal  powers  was  nearly  simultaneous 
with  the  change  in  California;  and  to  this  new  official  Gov.  Neve  became 
responsible  instead  of  to  the  viceroy  as  Rivera  had  l)een.  March  8,  1777, 
Croix  writes  to  Novo  that  Art.  20  of  royal  instructions  rerpiircs  the  governor 
and  officials  of  California  to  render  individual  reports  of  acts  and  eventi  to 
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For  the  first  time  so  far  as  the  record  shows,  Vice* 
roy  Bucareli  transmitted  the  king's  orders  to  Neve 
at  Loreto  the  20th  of  July  1776.  During  this  month 
and  the  next  a  correspondence  took  place  between  the 
two  official*-,^  which,  from  its  fragmentary  nature  as 
preserved,  is  unsatisfactory,  but  from  which  it  appears 
that  Bucareli  was  desirous  that  Neve  should  start  as 
soon  as  possible,  that  orders  to  Rivera  were  enclosed 
to  the  governor,  that  a  herd  of  live-stock  was  to  be 
taken  from  the  peninsula,  and  that  twenty-five  sol- 
diers were  sent  by  the  Coiicepcion  to  Loreto  to  accom- 
pany Neve  northward.  Though  Bucareli  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  change  in  rulers  and  capitals,  he  could 
not  fail  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  order  received  from 
Spain,  since  it  came  just  in  time  to  relieve  him  from 
the  undesirable  task  of  deciding  several  quarrels. 
Rivera's  troubles  with  the  Franciscans  and  with  Anza 
are  fresh  in  the  reader's  mind,  and  Neve's  relations 
with  tlie  Dominicanswere  but  little  less  uncomfortable. 
Complaints  to  the  viceroy  were  frequent,  and  it  was 
an  easy  reply  to  say  that  the  impending  change  would 
probably  remove  ail  reason  for  dissatisfaction  and  pre- 
vent the  necessity  for  any  specific  measures.*^  Had 
Rivera's  peculiar  conduct  been  known  in  Spain  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  would  have  been  retained  in  oflSce; 
but  the  viceroy  hoped  that  in  a  new  field  he  might 
succeed  better. 

The  troops  referred  to  in  the  viceroy's  communica- 
tions were  probably  those  whose  arrival  at  San  Diego 
in  September  1 777  has  been  already  noticed,  since  there 

him.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  245.  Dec.  2'),  1776,  the  viceroy  notified  Neve  of 
the  appointment  of  Croix,  to  whom  he  is  to  report  directly  on  occurrences  in 
Cahfoniia;  but  for  supplies,  etc.,  ho  is  still  to  communicate  with  the  viceroy. 
Prov.  AVc,  MS.,  i.  CG-7.  Neve  had  written  to  the  viceroy  for  certain  instruc- 
tions, which  were  transmitted  to  Croix.  The  latter  writes  to  Neve  Aug.  15, 
1777,  that  his  duties  in  other  provinces  will  prevent  his  attention  to  Califomiai 
and  lie  has  therefore  turned  tlie  whole  matter  over  to  the  viceroy  for  the 
present.  He,  however,  asks  for  Neve's  suggestions  respecting  reforms,  etc., 
lor  a  new  nqlamento  for  California.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  252-3. 

2»/Vov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  203-7. 

^^  Bucareli  wrote  on  Dec.  25,  1776,  to  Serra,  announcing  the  change  ordered. 
PaloUf  Vida,  194-5. 
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is  no  record  of  any  soldiers  having  come  up  with  Neve 
except  an  escort  of  six  who  returned  with  Rivera.*^ 
Indeed,  respecting  Neve's  journey  to  California  noth- 
ing is  known  beyond  the  facts  that  it  was  made  by 
land  via  San  Diego ;  that  he  made  close  observations, 
as  shown  by  his  later  reports,  of  the  condition  and 
needs  of  each  establishment  on  the  way;  and  that  he 
arrived  at  Monterey  February  eS,  1777.^  His  first  act 
after  a  review  of  the  troops  and  a  consultation  with 
Serra,  was  to  send  to  Mexico  a  report  on  February 
25th  that  the  new  presidio  and  the  four  new  missions, 
including  San  Diego,  had  been  successfully  founded 
and  were  in  a  condition  more  or  less  satisfactory.^ 
In  ]March  Rivera  started  for  Baja  California.  Then 
in  April  Neve  made  a  tour  in  the  north,  visiting  San 
Francisco  and  Santa  Clara.  It  had  been  proposed  by 
Rivera  to  move  the  presidio  of  Monterey  to  the  river 
since  called  Salinas,  chiefly  because  of  the  insufficient 
supply  of  water  at  the  original  site.  The  viceroy 
approved  the  measure;^  but  the  royal  orders  to  Neve 
expressly  forbade  the  removal,  declaring  that  the  pre- 
sidio nmst  be  maintained  where  it  was  at  any  cost,  for 
the  protection  of  the  port.  Still  another  matter  had 
been  intrusted  to  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  new  ruler, 
though  one  that  did  not  prove  a  very  severe  tax  on 
either  ability  or  time.  He  had  an  order  from  the  king 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  Captain  Cook's  two  vessels 
that  had  been  despatched  from  England  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  in  the  South  Sea,  and  by  no  means  to 

'^  According  to  a  communication  of  some  official  on  Feb.  10, 1776,  in  Prov. 
Rec.y  MS.,  i.  189,  the  cattle  from  the  old  missions  amounted  to  1,209,  and 
were  to  be  sent  up  to  the  frontier,  with  80  mules  and  30  horses  for  the  25  San 
Dicco  recruits. 

"Letter  of  Neve  to  viceroy,  Feb.  26th,  in  Prov.  i?ec.,  MS.,  i.  139-40,  in 
which  he  notes  the  bad  condition  in  which  ho  found  the  San  Diego  force  in 
re8i>cct  of  clothing,  arms,  and  horses.  March  2d  ho  writes.  Id.,  i.  59,  that  he 
has  given  Kivcra  full  instructions,  and  the  latter  will  depart  to-morrow.  Rivera 
writes  Feb.  6th,  that  Neve  has  arrived,  and  that  ho  is  about  to  retire  to  Loroto. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxii.  20.     See  also  Palou,  Not.,  ii.  344-5. 

»  Neve,  Iiiforme  de  US  de  Feb.  1777,  MS.,  in  Prov.  liec.,  i.  140-2.  There 
are  seyeral  other  minor  communications  of  the  governor  written  about  this 
time. 

»*  Letter  of  Jan.  2,  1775,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  L  169. 
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permit  that  navigator  to  enter  any  Californian  port.* 
The  transports  of  1777  were  the  San  Antonio  and 
the  Santiago.  The  former  under  Francisco  Villaroel, 
with  Serra  as  chaplain,  arrived  at  San  Diego  in  May 
with  supplies  for  the  south,  and  having  unloaded  sailed 
at  once  for  San  Bias.  The  latter,  whose  arrival  at 
San  Francisco  has  already  been  noted,  came  down  to 
Monterey  and  sailed  for  San  Bias  the  8th  of  June. 
By  her  Neve  sent  a  report  on  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  and  its  tribes,  giving  his  views  of  what  was 
necessary  to  be  done  in  that  region  to  control  and 
convert  a  large  native  population,  that  might  in  the 
future  become  troublesome  by  cutting  off  land  com- 
munication between  the  north  and  south,  which  from 
the  peculiar  nature  and  situation  of  their  country  they 
could  easily  do.  His  plan  included  a  mission  of  San 
Buenaventura  at  Asuncion  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  channel,  another  of  Purfsima  near  Point  Con- 
cepcion  at  the  northern  extremity,  and  a  third  of 
Santa  Bdrbara  with  also  a  presidio  in  the  central 
region  near  Mescal titlan.  The  military  force  required 
for  the  throe  establishments  would  be  a  lieutenant 
and  sixty-seven  soldiers.  This  report  was  dated  June 
3d,  and  next  day  the  governor  wrote  asking  permis- 
sion to  resign  and  join  his  family  in  Seville  whom  he 
had  not  seen  since  1764,  being  also  in  ill-health  grow- 
ing out  of  seven  years'  service  in  administering  the 
colleges  of  Zacatecas.** 

The  shipment  of  grain  from  San  Bias  for  the  mili- 
tary establishments  of  the  Californias  was  a  very 
expensive  and  uncertain  method  of  supply,  and  offi- 
cials had  been  instructed  from  the  first  to  suggest 
some  practicable  means  of  home  production  to  be 

"  Royal  order,  July  14,  1770;  sent  by  viceroy  Oct.  23d.  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  t 
13;  Prov.  St.  Pap.y  MS.,  i.  213.  The  governor  acknowledges  receipt  of  the 
order  on  Juno  Gth.  Prov.  liec.y  MS.,  i.  70. 

'*  There  are  22  communications  of  Neve  to  Bucareli,  written  dorlDg  the 
first  half  of  1777,  preserved  in  Prov.  Iiec,  MS.,  i.  r)9-79.  Bis correspondcDca 
for  the  last  six  months  has  for  the  most  part  been  lost. 
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introduced  as  soon  as  possible.  In  June  1776,  before 
leaving  Loreto,  Neve  in  a  communication  to  the 
viceroy  proposed  an  experimental  sowing  for  account 
of  government  on  some  fertile  lands  of  the  northern 
frontier,  both  to  supply  the  usual  deficiency  on  the 
peninsula,  and  especially  to  furnish  grain  at  reduced 
cost  for  the  new  establishments.  Bucareli  in  August 
approved  the  proposition  in  a  general  way,  but  stated 
that  in  view  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  governor's 
residence  it  would  be  impossible  for  Neve  to  attend 
personally  to  the  matter,  and  suggested  that  the 
scheme  might  be  carried  out  with  even  better  chances 
of  success  in  the  fertile  lands  of  New  California, 
referring  also  to  Anza's  favorable  report  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  region  as  a  source  of  grain  supply  in  case 
of  special  need.^^ 

Accordingly  Neve  kept  the  matter  in  view  during 
his  trip  northward,  closely  examining  the  diflferent 
regions  traversed  to  find  land  suited  to  his  purpose. 
The  result  of  his  observations  was  that  there  were 
two  spots  eminently  fitted  for  agricultural  operations, 
one  being  on  the  Rio  de  Porciiincula  in  the  south, 
and  the  other  on  the  Rio  de  Guadalupe  in  the  north; 
and  ho  also  made  up  his  mind  that  the  only  way  to 
utilize  the  advantages  offered  was  to  found  two  pueblos 
on  the  rivers.  To  this  end  he  asked  for  four  laborers 
and  some  other  necessary  assistance.^  Without  wait- 
ing, however,  for  a  reply  to  this  communication,  and 
Sossiblv  having  received  additional  instructions  from 
lexico,  the  governor  resolved  to  go  on  and  make  a 

'^  Ncve*s  letter  of  June  2l8t  ia  not  extant,  but  is  referred  to  witli  a  r^um<S 
of  its  contents  in  the  viceroy's  letter  of  August,  in  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  i. 
20iMJ. 

^  Neve's  letter  is  missing  as  before,  but  is  alluded  to  in  a  subsequent  letter 
of  April  1778,  in  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  i.  7-9.  In  another  letter  of  June  4th,  the 
day  after  the  lirst,  Neve  says  tliat  he  has  made  no  formal  distribution  of 
lands  to  either  settlers  or  soldiers,  except  to  one  soldier  (Butron?)  to  whom 
Rivera  in  past  years  had  given  a  title  to  a  lot  of  land  near  San  Cdrlos  mission. 
Also  that  as  there  are  no  suitable  lands  near  the  presidio  he  cannot  for  the 

I)re8ent  carry  out  the  sowing  order.  Id.,  i.  G8.     From  this  it  would  seem 
ikely  that  he  had  received  some  more  direct  order  from  Bucareli  to  sow  near 
the  presidio. 
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beginning  of  the  northernmost  of  the  two  pueblos. 
He  selected  for  this  purpose  nine  of  the  presidio 
soldiers  of  Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  who  knew 
something  of  farming,  and  five  settlers,  who  had  come 
to  California  with  Anza,*'  and  the  fourteen  with  their 
families,  sixty-six  persons  in  all,  started  on  November 
7th  from  San  Francisco  under  Moraga  for  their  new 
home.  A  site  was  chosen  near  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river,  three  quarters  of  a  league  south-east  of 
Santa  Clara,  and  here  the  new  pueblo,  the  first  in 
California,  was  founded  on  the  29th  under  the  name 
of  San  Joso  do  Guadalupe,  that  is  San  Josd  on  the 
River  Guadalupe.  The  name  was  apparently  selected 
by  Ncvc  as  an  honor  to  the  original  patron  of  the 
California  establishments,  as  named  by  Galvez  in 
1708.*^' 

The  first  earth-roofed  structures  of  plastered  pali- 
sades were  erected  a  little  more  than  a  mile  north  of 
the  centre  of  the  modern  city."*^    The  settlers  received 

''•Palou,  ^^ot.f  ii.  34S-oO,  says  that  all  were  of  Anza's  company,  l3ring  idle 
at  San  Francisco.  Neve,  letter  of  April  !.">,  1778,  in  Prov.  AVc,  MS.,  i.  8, 
says  ho  took  3  of  those  who  had  come  as  pobladorcs  and  *  recruited  *  2  more, 
from  what  source  it  docs  not  appear.  We  have  no  list  of  the  San  Jo8<:^  sotUera 
until  llie  more  formal  distribution  of  Lands  in  1781,  when  the  number  was  9 
instead  of  14.  The  names  of  all  the  first  settlers  of  1777  cannot  therefore  be 
given;  but  from  Moraga's  list  of  all  the  pobladores  in  the  San  Francisco  dis- 
trict in  December  1777,  in  Prov.  Sf.  Paj).y  MS.,  i.  8,  0,  and  from  on  examina- 
tion of  the  Santa  Clara  records,  Santa  Vlara,  Lib.  deMision,  MS.,  I  conclude 
that  4  of  the  5  original  pobladores  of  San  Jost'i  were  Jos6  Ignacio  Archuleta, 
Manuel  Francisco  Ajni^zquita,  J  os«J  Manuel  Gonzalez,  and  .To86  Tiburcio  Vasqucz, 
while  the  fifth  was  not  improbably  a  lady,  Gertrudis  Peralta.  Of  0  soldier  settlers 
I  can  give  the  names  of  only  4;  Valcrio  Mesa,  corporal  in  command,  Seferino 
Lugo,  Juan  Manuel  Marcos  Villela,  and  Jose  Antonio  Romero.  Gabriel  Penilta 
was  the  cori)oral  in  1 779.  llomero  was  the  only  soldier  who  remained,  and  the  4 
pobladores  mentioned  make  up  5  of  the  9  names  on  the  list  and  map  of  April 
1781.  See  .SV.  Pap.  MI^a.  avd  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  243.  Of  the  other  4,  Claudio  Al- 
vires  was  a  servant  before  1780,  while  Bernardo  Kosales,  Sebastian  Alvitre,  a 
soldier  in  1 709-74,  and  Francisco  Avila  were  now  names. 

^"See  chapter  iv.  of  this  volume.  In  the  heading  of  one  document  in 
the  archives  1  find  the  pueblo  called  San  Jost'  do  Galvez.  This  name — though 
perhaps  a  cf)pyist's  error  —would  have  been  a  most  appropriate  one.  In  later 
times  an  eirort  was  made  to  christen  the  town  San  Jos6  de  Alvarado,  in  honor 
of  the  goveraor;  but  it  was  unsuccessful  so  far  as  common  usage  was  con- 
cerned. 

**  Near  the  little  stream  crossed  by  the  first  bridge  on  the  road  leading 
from  the  city  to  Alviso.  JIaIVs  Jllfit.  SanJns<f,  14-19,  46.  This  modem  work 
contains  a  tolerably  accurate  and  complete  history  of  San  Jos^.  Documents 
on  the  early  yoai-s  are  not  numerous,  and  the  author  seems  to  have  consulted 
most  of  them.    There  are  a  few  erroi-s  in  names  and  translation,  but  the  book 
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each  a  tract  of  land  that  could  be  irrigated  sufficient 
for  planting  about  three  bushels  of  maize,  with  a 
house-lot,  ten  dollars  a  month,  and  a  soldier's  rations. 
Each  also  received  a  yoke  of  oxen,  two  horses,  two 
cows,  a  mule,  two  sheep,  and  two  goats,  together  with 
necessary  implements  and  seed,  all  of  which  were  to 
be  repaid  in  products  of  the  soil  delivered  at  the  royal 
warehouse.  The  mission  of  Santa  Clara  being  near, 
the  ministers  consented  to  attend  for  the  present  to 
the  settlers'  spiritual  interests,  and  accordingly  the 
names  of  the  latter  are  frequently  found  in  the  mis- 
sion-book entries.  In  April  of  the  next  year  Neve 
reported  to  the  viceroy  what  he  had  done.*^ 

The  firstwork  in  the  newpueblo  after  building  houses 
to  shelter  the  families  was  to  dam  the  river  above, 
bring  down  water  in  a  ditch,  and  prepare  the  fields  for 
sowing;  but  the  attempt  w^as  not  successful,  and  the 
Bowing  of  over  fifty  bushels  of  corn  was  a  total  loss, 
since  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  site  of  the  dam, 
and  the  new  one  was  not  completed  and  water  brought 
to  the  fields  till  July.  The  second  sowing  yielded 
between  six  and  eight  hundred  bushels.  A  second 
dam  was  built  above  the  first  to  protect  it  in  time  of 
freshet,  and  the  in'igation  system  thus  completed  was 
planned  to  supply  thirty-six  suertes,  or  sowing-lots,  of 
two  hundred  varas  each.  As  early  as  1778  the  gov- 
ernor complained  that  the  lands  were  nearer  those  of 
the  mission  than  he  had  intended,  and  badly  dis- 
tributed. In  1779  much  damage  was  done  by  high 
water  both  at  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara,  among  other 

is  far  above  the  average  of  what  lias  been  civen  to  the  California  public  aa 
history.  HalVa  San  JosAy  from  the  San  Jo86  Pioneer^  Jan.  1877,  oeing  aa 
address  by  the  author  on  July  4th,  is  full  of  errors,  many  of  which  are  doubt- 
less due  to  the  newspaper  and  not  the  writer. 

^'April  15th,  Prov,  Bec.y  MS.,  i.  7-8.  A  dnplicato  was  sent  to  General 
Croix.  /(/. ,  9, 10.  See  on  English  translation  of  this  report  in  IMcinelWs  Colon, 
J  I  hi.  S.  F.y  addenda,  8.  The  viceroy's  acknowledgment  of  this  report  and 
approval  of  Neve's  acts  was  dated  July  22, 1778.  St,  Pap,  Miss,  and  Colon. ,  MS., 
i.  2S-9.     He  mentions  a  servant  besides  the  5  settlers,  and  makes  the  whole 

eDpuIation  CS  instead  of  CO.    He  also  speaks  of  a  dam  not  alluded  to  by  Neve. 
mix's  acknowledgment  and  approval  was  dated  July  19,  1779,  and  included 
that  of  the  king  dated  March  Gtti.  Hallos  Hitt,  San  Jo96, 14-19. 
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things  the  new  dam  at  the  pueblo  being  washed  away. 
At  this  early  date  also  the  governor  notes  the  in- 
fluence of  the  friars  as  adverse  to  pueblo  progress. 
Before  founding  San  Jos6  he  had  considered  the 
prospects  of  obtaining  supplies  from  the  missions,  and 
had  concluded  that  for  some  years,  at  least,  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  missions  would  not  increase  faster  than 
the  mouths  of  neophytes  to  be  fed.  The  missionaries 
well  knew  that  such  was  the  prospect;  but  on  general 
principles  they  were  opposed  to  all  establishments  in 
the  country  save  their  own.  The  presidios  were  a 
necessary  evil,  and  the  soldiers  must  Tbe  fed,  therefore 
the  government  should  feed  them  until  the  missions 
could  do  so.  As  soon  as  Serra  realized  that  Neve 
was  in  earnest  about  founding  pueblos,  he  began  to  be 
very  certain  that  his  missions  could  have  supplied  the 
presidios;  **but  he  forgets,"  says  Neve,  "that  this 
would  not  people  the  land  with  Spanish  subjects." 
There  is  nothing  more  to  be  recorded  concerning  San 
Joso  for  several  years,  and  down  to  1781  the  estab- 
lishment may  be  regarded  as  to  a  great  extent  provi- 
sional or  experimental.^ 


43 


Certain  troubles  with  the  southern  savages,  during 
this  year  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following,  remain 
to  be  noticed  in  this  chapter.  They  seem  to  have 
begun  in  June  1777  when  the  Alocuachomi  rancheria 
threatened  the  neophytes  of  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
and  Corporal  Guillermo  Carrillo  was  sent  with  five 
men  to  chastise  the  offenders,  which  he  did  by  killing 
three  and  wounding  several.  Sergeant  Aguiar  was 
sent  by  Ortega  to  investigate,  and  his  report  showed 
the  existence  of  disorders  among  the  soldiers,  in  their 
relation  to  the  natives,  by  no  means  creditable  to 
Spanish  discipline  in  California.  A  native  chieftain 
who  was  in  league  with  the  offenders  and  who  fur- 
nished women  to  the  guard,  was  deemed  to  merit 

*'Nove*8  communications  in  Prow  Bec.^  MS.,  i.  90-2,  125-6,  ii.  21-1^ 
Prov,  St.  Pap.f  iii.  145. 
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fifteen  lashes  and  an  admonition  from  the  minister; 
and  two  culprit  soldiers  were  taken  south  to  San 
Diego.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  connection  with  these 
disturbances  that  the  Indians  of  San  Gabriel  came  in 
arms  to  the  mission  to  avenge  some  outrage ;  but  they 
were  subdued,  as  by  a  miracle,  when  the  friars  held 
up  a  shining  image  of  our  lady,  kneeling,  weeping,  and 
embracing  the  missionaries.**  Hardly  had  the  excite- 
ment of  the  disturbances  alluded  to  died  out,  when 
on  August  1 3th  four  soldiers  bearing  despatches  from 
General  Croix  to  Neve  were  surprised  at  midnight, 
at  a  place  called  San  Juan  just  above  San  Diego,  by 
a  party  of  savages  who  killed  the  corporal  in  command, 
Antonio  Briones.  The  rest  escaped  with  their  horses, 
after  having  repulsed  the  foe  in  an  hour's  fight.  Ser- 
geant CarriUo  was  ordered  to  make  a  retaliatory  cam- 
paign, but  the  result  is  not  recorded  beyond  the 
statement  that  a  chief  was  arrested.  In  February 
of  1778  CarriUo  was  obliged  to  make  a  new  expedi- 
tion to  San  Juan  Capistrano,  where  several  rancherias, 
Amangens,  Chacapamas,  and  Toban  Juguas  were 
assembled  and  threatening.  A  chieftain's  wife  had 
eloped  with  a  Lower  Califomian,  and  the  outraged 
husband  made  his  grievance  a  public  one  by  appealing 
to  the  natives  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  comrades 
slain  the  year  before;  also  charging  that  the  Spaniards 
were  really  devils  come  to  destroy  the  crops  by 
drought. 

In  March  it  was  reported  that  the  people  of  Pam6, 
one  of  the  San  Diego  rancherias,  were  making  arrows 
to  be  used  against  the  Spaniards,  counting  on  the  aid 
of  three  neighboring  bands  and  of  one  across  the 
sierra,  and  having  already  murdered  a  San  Juan 
Indian.  Ortega  sent  a  message  of  warning  and 
Aaaran  sent  back  a  challenge  to  the  soldiers  to  come 
and  be  slain.  Carrillo's  services  were  again  called 
into  requisition  and  he  was  sent  with  eight  soldiers  to 

^ThiB  story  is  told  by  Hugo  Beid  and  Benjamin  Ha^es,  and  it  is  also  the 
subject  of  a  poem  by  Miss  M.  A.  Fitigerald.  ua^  M%mfm  Book^  i  197. 
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chastise  this  insolence,  capture  the  chiefs,  and  to  give 
thirty  or  forty  lashes  each  to  such  warriors  as  might 
seem  to  need  them.  In  carrying  out  his  orders  the 
sergeant  surprised  the  foe  at  Pam6,  killed  two  of  the 
number,  and  burned  a  few  who  refused  to  come  out  of 
the  hut  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge.  The  rest 
surrendered  and  took  their  flogging,  while  the  four 
chieftains  were  bound  and  carried  to  San  Diego. 
Captured  in  this  battle  were  eighty  bows,  fifteen  hun- 
dred arrows,  and  a  large  number  of  clubs.  The  four 
chiefs,  Aachil,  Aalcuinn,  Aaaran,  and  Taguagui  were 
tried  on  April  Gth,  convicted  of  having  plotted  to  kiU 
Christians  in  spite  of  the  mercy  shown  them  in  the 
king's  name  for  past  offences,  and  condemned  to  death 
by  Ortega,  though  that  officer  had  no  right  to  inflict 
the  death  penalty,  even  on  an  Indian,  without  the 
governor's  approval.  The  sentence  was :  "Deeming  it 
useful  to  the  service  of  God,  the  king,  and  the  public 
weal,  I  sentence  them  to  a  violent  death  by  two 
musket-shots  on  the  11th  at  9  a.  m.,  the  troops  to  be 
present  at  the  execution  under  arms,  also  all  the 
Christian  rancherfas  subject  to  the  San  Diego  mission, 
that  they  may  be  warned  to  act  righteously."  Fa- 
thers Lasuen  and  Figuer  were  summoned  to  prepare 
the  condemned  for  their  end.  "  You  will  cooperate,** 
writes  Ortega  to  the  padres,  *'  for  the  good  of  their 
souls  in  the  understanding  that  if  they  do  not  accept 
the  salutary  waters  of  holy  baptism  they  die  on  Sat- 
urday morning;  and  if  they  do— they  die  all  the 
samel"  This  was  the  first  public  execution  in  Cali- 
fornia.*^ 

*^  On  these  Indian  troubles  see  reports  of  Neve  and  Ortega  in  8t,  Pap,  Sae,^ 
MS.,  vii.  61-3,  viii.  31-62;  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  i.  19,  96-7;  Prov.  Si,  Pap.,  MS., 
u.  1-6;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  i.  41-4. 
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A   DECADE   COMPLETED— PRESIDENT   SERRA  VERSUS 

GOVERNOR   NEVE. 

1778—1780. 

A  Period  op  Pbspabation — Scheiies  for  the  Future — (Government  Re- 
forms— Pueblos — Channel  Establishments — Neve  Wants  to  Resign 
AND  is  made  Colonel— Sacrament  of  Confirmation — Episcopal 
Powers  Conferred  on  Padre  Serra — Tour  of  the  Missions — Quar- 
rel with  Neve—  Ecclesiastic  Prerogative  and  Secular  Authoritt 
— A  FiiL/kR's  Sharp  Practice — Serious  Charges  bt  the  Governor — 
Movements  of  Vessels— Arrival  of  Arteaga  and  Bodega  from  a 
Northern  Voyage — The  First  Manila  Galleon  at  Monterey — 
Local  Events  and  Progress — Presidio  Buildings. 

The  years  1778  and  1779,  completing  the  first  de- 
cade in  the  annals  of  Alta  CaUfornia  as  a  Spanish 
province,  together  with  1780,  formed  a  period  rather 
of  preparation  than  of  accomplishment,  of  theories 
rather  than  practice,  in  matters  affecting  the  general 
interests  of  the  country ;  though  there  was  a  satisfac- 
tory showing  of  local  progress  at  the  several  missions. 
One  of  the  most  important  general  subjects  which 
claimed  Governor  Neve's  attention,  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  reylamentOy  or  system  of  military  gov- 
ernment for  the  Californias;  the  new  establishments 
haying  in  a  general  sense  outgrown  Echeveste's  regu- 
lation of  1773,  and  some  articles  of  that  document 
having  in  practice  proved  unsatisfactory.  The  king's 
order  of  March  21,  1775,  for  the  reform  of  the  sys- 
tem was,  on  August  15,  1777,  forwarded  by  Gen- 
eral Croix  to  Neve  with  a  letter  in  which  he  says: 
'*  Lacking  knowledge  on  the  subject,  I  need  that  you 
report  to  me  at  length  and  in  detail  what  are  the 
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faults  that  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  old  regulation, 
and  what  you  deem  necessary  for  its  reform,  so  that 
I  may  be  enabled  to  decide  when  consulted  about  the 
country."  This  request  came  by  the  Santiago  in 
June,  and  on  December  28,  1778,  Neve  dated  the 
required  report.^  We  hear  no  more  of  this  subject 
till  the  appearance  of  the  regulation  itself,  full  fledged, 
and  with  all  its  reforms,  accredited  to  Neve,  as 
author,  under  date  of  June  1,  1779.^ 

That  the  preparation  of  so  extensive  and  important 
a  state  paper,  and  especially  of  those  portions  relating 
to  colonization  which  was  a  new  and  difficult  subject, 
should  have  been  intrusted  in  toto  to  the  governor, 
seems  strange,  and  equally  so  the  fact  that  no  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  has  been  preserved;  but  both 
Croix  and  Galvez  in  signifying  the  king's  approval 
accredit  Neve  with  the  authorship.  It  was  certainly 
a  mark  of  great  confidence  in  his  ability,  and  a  still 
greater  compliment  was  the  adoption  of  his  plan  with- 
out, so  far  as  appears,  a  single  modification.  Septem- 
ber 21,  1780,  General  Croix  writes  to  the  governor 
from  Arizpe  that  the  plan  has  been  forwarded  by  the 
viceroy  to  the  king,  and  that  provisionally,  pending 
the  royal  approval,  it  is  to  go  into  efiect  in  California 
from  the  beginning  of  1781.^  The  subject-matter  of 
the  reglamento,  and  the  new  system  of  government 
resting  on  it,  may  be  properly  deferred  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  period,  when  the  changes  went 
mto  practical  effect. 

An  important  and  new  feature  of  Neve's  plan  was 
that  relating  to  pueblos  and  colonization,  enforced  in 
connection  with  the  redistribution  of  lands  in  the 
hitherto  informal  pueblo  of  San  Jos^,  and  the  found- 
ing of  a  new  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  Rio  Por- 
ciiincula.     It  is  therefore   in  connection  with  these 

*  iVei'«,  Informe  sohre  Reglamento^  SS  de  Die.  1778j  MS. 

*  A>ir,  Rcrjlamevto  ^  Tiistruccion  para  los  Presidios  de  la  Peninsula  de  Cal" 
i/omiay  Ereccion  de  Nufvos  Miaiones  y  fomento  del  jmeblo  y  estension  de  lo§ 
Eatabircimientofi  de.  Monterei/^  MS. 

» Croix  to  Ncvc,  Sept.  21,  1780,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  ii.  114. 
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events,  which  took  place  in   1781,  that  the  general 
subject  may  be   best   considered.     Another   matter 

Sending  was  the  occupation  by  Spain  of  the  rich  and 
ensely  populated  central  region  along  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara channel.  From  observations  made  during  his 
first  trip  northward  Neve  had  sent  in  a  report  in  June 
1777,  urging  the  importance  of  such  occupation  and 
the  dangers  of  its  postponement ;  also  giving  his  views 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  its  accomplishment.  He 
favored  the  establishing  of  three  missions  and  of 
a  central  presidio,  requiring  a  force  of  sixty-two  men. 
Croix  approved  his  views*  and  they  were  embodied  in 
the  plan  of  June.  A  correspondence  respecting  de- 
tails followed  during  1779-80.  Meanwhile,  Rivera 
was  sent  to  recruit  settlers  in  Sinaloa  and  Sonora,  as 
well  for  the  Channel  establishments  as  for  the  pueblos 
of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Josd;  but  of  these  special 
preparations  I  shall  speak  as  before  stated  in  the 
chapters  devoted  to  results.  At  first,  as  we  have  seen, 
Neve  was  wearied  with  long  service  or  dissatisfied  with 
his  position,  and  had  asked  leave  to  retire  and  go  to 
Spain.  On  January  14,  1778,  the  viceroy  writes  that 
the  request  has  been  forwarded  to  the  king  and  will 

Srobably  be  entertained  with  favor.  At  the  end  of 
lay  Neve  sent  in  his  formal  resignation,  and  in 
August  thanked  Bucareli  for  a  favorable  report 
thereon;  but  in  October  he  requests  the  viceroy  to 
keep  back  his  memorials  and  petitions  respecting  res- 
ignation. The  reason  of  his  change  of  purpose  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  another  letter  of  the  same 
date,  in  which  he  thanks  the  king  for  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  Spanish  army,  he  having  been 
only  major  before.^ 

The  right  to  administer  the  rite  of  confirmation  be- 
longed exclusively  to  bishops,  and  could  be  exercised 
even  by  the  highest  officials  of  the  religious  orders 

*Sept.  1778,  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  ii.  C,  7. 

*Pr(w.  Rect  MS.,  i.  8;>-9C;  Pnw.  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  ii.  8.  9. 
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only  with  special  authorization  from  the  pope.  It 
was  of  course  desirable  that  mission  neophytes  should 
not  be  deprived  of  any  privileges  and  consolations 
pertaining  to  the  new  faith  they  had  embraced;  but 
in  isolated  provinces  like  the  Califomias,  episcopal 
visits  must  of  necessity  be  rare,  so  that  most  neo- 
phytes, to  say  nothing  of  gente  de  razon,  must  live 
and  die  unconfirmed  but  for  some  special  exercise  of 
the  papal  power.  In  fact  Alta  California,  though 
included  successively  in  the  bishoprics  of  Durango 
and  Souora,  never  was  visited  by  a  bishop  until  it 
had  one  of  its  own  in  1841.  When  Father  Junlpero 
first  came  to  Lower  California  he  found  in  the  Jesuit 
archives  a  bull  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  conceding  the 
power  of  confirmation  to  missionary  officials  of  tlie 
company.  Anxious  that  the  neophytes  should  lose 
nothing  of  their  privileges  under  Franciscan  manage- 
ment, he  soon  forwarded  the  old  bull  to  the  guardian 
of  San  Fernando,  with  a  request  that  a  similar  favor 
be  obtained  from  the  pope  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  flock.^  The  Franciscan  authorities  exerted  them- 
selves in  bringing  tliis  matter  before  the  pope,  and 
obtained  under  date  of  July  16,  1774,  a  papal  de- 
cree, approving  that  rendered  by  the  sacred  congre- 
gation of  propaganda  fide  on  July  8th,  which  au- 
thorized the  comisario  prefecto  of  the  colleges  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  to  administer  confirmation  and  to 
delegate  his  power  in  this  respect  to  one  friar  con- 
nected with  each  of  the  four  colleges  in  America. 
Both  church  and  crown  in  Spain  were  zealous  de- 
fenders of  their  respective  prerogatives;  and  as  not 
even  a  bishop  could  exercise  tlie  functions  of  his  of- 
fice until  his  appointment  had  received  the  royal  ap- 
proval, of  course  this  special  concession  of  episcopal 

*Palou,  Vidciy  22G-8,  is  careful  to  explain  that  Serra  was  too  humble  to 
have  sought  the  epincopal  power  for  the  dignity  involved ;  in  fact  hearing 
that  a  great  honor  was  in  store  for  him  he  had  made  a  vow  to  accept  no 
honor  that  would  separate  him  from  his  mission  work,  and  had  directed  the 
influence  of  his  friends  in  Spain  toward  the  obtaining  of  the  episcopal  power 
in  behalf  of  his  neophytes. 
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powers  must  bo  submitted  to  the  king's  royal  council 
of  the  Indies.  It  was  so  submitted,  and  received  the 
sanction  of  that  body  December  2,  1774,  being  also 
approved  by  the  audiencia  of  New  Spain  September 
27th,  and  by  Viceroy  Bucareli  October  8,  1776." 

On  October  17, 1777,  the  commissary  and  prefect  of 
the  American  colleges.  Father  Juan  Domingo  do 
Airicivita,  well  known  to  my  readers  as  the  chroni- 
cler of  his  college,^  issued  from  Querdtaro  in  ponder- 
ous latin  the  desired  ^faculty  to  confirm'  to  President 
Junipero  Serra.  The  patent  with  instructions  camo 
up  on  the  Santiago  and  reached  Serra's  hands  in  the 
middle  of  June  1778.  No  time  was  lost  in  exercising 
the  newly  acquired  power,  and  at  different  dates  from 
the  29th  of  June  to  the  23d  of  August,  the  president 
confirmed  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  persons  at  San 
Carlos.  Then,  notwithstanding  his  infirmities,  he  em- 
barked for  San  Diego,  and  from  the  21st  of  September 
to  the  13tli  of  December  administered  confirmation, 
with  all  its  attendant  solemnities  and  ceremonies,  to 
the  neophytes  at  each  of  the  five  missions  on  his  way 
back  to  Monterey,  resuming  the  work  in  the  north  at 
the  beffinnin^j  of  1779  and  extendi n<2:  his  tour  to  Santa 
Clara  and  San  Francisco.  Two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  persons  in  all  received  the  rite 
in  1778-9,  about  one  hundred  of  the  number  being 
gcnte  de  razon.^ 

But  now  the  president  encountered  obstacles  in  his 
way.     As  we  have  seen,  the  apostolic  brief  conceding; 

''Faculty  de  Confirmary  1774-7,  MS.,  containing  the  Decretum  Sacrcr 
Con'jreyationis  Centralis  de  Propcujamia  Fide  habile  die  8  Julij,  etc.,  with 
the  other  documents  referred  to  and  much  additional  corresponaence  on  tha 
same  subject. 

^Arricivitay  Crdnica  Serdfica  del  Colegio  de  Santa  Cruz  de  Queritaro. 

'  liegistcr  of  confirmations  in  San  Cdrlos^  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  56-04,  with 
an  explanation  of  the  authority  to  confirm  and  citation  of  documents  recordecl 
by  Scrra  himself,  and  in  the  books  of  the  other  missions.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  one  neophyte,  Juan  £vangelista,  was  carried  to  Mexico  by  Serni. 
in  1773  and  received  the  rite  of  confirmation  from  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico 
on  August  4th.  Serra  entered  this  fact  in  the  book  of  confirmations  at  San. 
Carlos  when  such  a  lxK)k  was  opened  in  1778.  In  a  letter  of  March  23,  1781^ 
Facidtad  de  Conjirmar,  MS.,  2^0,  Serra  says  ho  had  confinned  2,455  before 

the  power  was  suspended,  and  the  mission  books  make  the  number  2,467. 
HiiT.  Cal.,  Yol.  I.   21 
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the  right  to  confirm  had  required  sanction  of  the 
royal  council,  a  requirement  which  the  Franciscan 
authorities  understood  perfectly,  and  to  which  as  an 
unfortunate  necessity  they  had  submitted.  Whether 
this  approval  of  the  secular  authorities  was  certified 
in  due  form  in  the  document  forwarded  to  Serra  in 
1778,  and  from  which  he  derived  his  powers,  there 
are  no  means  of  knowing;  but  Neve,  as  representative 
of  the  crown  in  California, had  a  right  to  know  whether 
the  required  formalities  had  been  observed,  and  it  was 
clearly  the  duty  of  Serra  to  satisfy  him  on  this  point 
before  exercising  his  new  power.  Serra,  however,  had 
no  idea  of  humbling  his  pride  of  ecclesiastical  preroga- 
tive before  any  Californian  representative  of  royalty; 
in  fact  to  him  secular  authority  in  the  province  was 
something  to  bo  used  rather  than  obeyed.  Exactly 
when  or  how  the  inevitable  quarrel  broke  out  the 
records  very  strangely  do  not  show;  but  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  middle  of  1779,  soon  after  Serra's 
return  from  his  first  tour  of  confirmation  in  the  south, 
the  governor  summoned  him  to  show  the  authority 
under  which  he  was  acting. 

Whether  Serra  from  pride,  or  knowledge  of  their 
defective  nature,  refused  to  show  his  papers,  or  whether, 
being  shown,  they  were  pronounced  insuflScient  by 
Neve,  I  am  not  sure;  neither  is  it  certain  that  the 
governor  ordered  an  absolute  suspension  of  confirma- 
tions;^^ but  the  indications  are  that  SeiTa  refused  to 
show  his  papers,  and  that  Neve  to  save  his  responsi- 
bility ordered  confirmations  to  cease,  and  refused  to 

^'*  In  an  opinion  on  the  matter  dated  Aj^ril  17,  l7S0—Facultad  de  Con- 
firmar^  MS. ,  -59 — it  is  stated  that  Serra  contirmed  in  all  the  missions  except 
San  Francisco  and  Sunta  Clara,  in  which  places  ho  did  not,  because  Neve 
refused  him  an  escort  and  required  him  to  suspend  confirmation  until  he  could 
show  the  papal  bull  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  which  Serra  could 
not  do,  since  he  had  no  document  to  prove  it.  The  same  statement  is  made  in 
a  communication  from  Bonilla  to  Croix  on  Apr.  20,  1780.  St.  Pap.  Sac.,  MS., 
viii.  53.     This  is  however  partially  eiToneous,  for  Serra  did  ^o  to  Sta  Clarm 


papers 

would  have  hesitated  to  administer  a  sacrament  which  might  prove  UlegaL 
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authorize  a  continuance  even  by  supplying  the  escort 
demanded,  but  did  not  of  course  atteinpt  to  enforce 
his  order,  referring  the  whole  matter  to  General  Croix 
in  Sonora.  At  all  events  Serra  paid  no  heed  to  Neve's 
orders  or  protests,  but  went  on  confirming  through 
the  year,  even  administering  the  sacrament  to  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  persons  in  1780.  In  October  1779, 
however,  he  reported  from  San  Francisco  to  the  com- 
mandant general,  and  also  to  the  guardian  of  San  Fer- 
nando, taking  the  precaution  to  forward  to  the  latter 
all  the  documents  he  had  bearing  on  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute, having  doubtless  a  shrewd  and  well  founded 
suspicion  that  an  order  might  come  to  deliver  the 
papers  to  the  governor. 

Croix  on  receipt  of  despatches  from  California, 
which  had  been  forwarded  by  Arteaga's  exploring 
fleet  to  be  noticed  later  in  this  chapter,  referred  the 
subject  in  dispute  to  his  aseso7%  or  legal  adviser, 
Pedro  Galindo  Navarro,  in  accordance  with  whose 
counsel  he  sent  April  20,  1780,  an  order  to  Neve  to 
take  possession  of  the  original  patent  and  instructions 
which  had  been  sent  by  the  guardian  to  Serra  and 
must  still  be  in  possession  of  the  latter;  and,  further- 
more, under  no  pretext  whatever  to  permit  the  presi- 
dent to  go  on  administering  the  sacrament  till  new 
orders  should  be  given.  The  papers  were  to  be  sent 
at  once  to  Croix,  who  would  communicate  with  the 
viceroy  respecting  the  original  concession  by  the  pope, 
and  would  settle  the  matter  as  soon  as  possible.  To 
Serra  Croix  communicated  the  purport  of  the  order  to 
Neve,  "charging  and  entreating"  him  to  obey  the 
order  punctually  by  giving  up  the  papers.^^ 

The  details  of  what  took  place  between  Neve  and 
Serra  on  receipt  of  these  orders  must  be  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  The  president  could  not 
give  up  the  papers  because  he  had  taken  the  precau- 

"  The  order  to  Xcve  is  not  extant,  but  its  purport  is  given  in  the  commiini- 
cation  to  Serra  in  St.  Pap.  Sac.^  MS.,  viii.  28;  and  Facultad  de  Oonfirmar^ 
MS.,  258-60. 
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tion  to  get  rid  of  them;  and  he  suspended  confirma- 
tions, as  he  flattered  himself,  at  the  'entreaty'  of 
Croix  and  not  the  'command'  of  Neve.  The  20th  of 
July  Serra  replied  to  the  letter  of  Croix  "about  a  con- 
tinuation of  administering  the  sacrament  of  confirma- 
tion Avhich  I  solicited.'  He  has  the  day  before 
received  Xeve's  letter  containing  the  general's  order 
to  suspend  confirmation,  which  of  course  he  will  cheer- 
fully obey;  though  he  regrets  that  the  legal  adviser  has 
not  given  more  weight  to  his  argument  on  the  gossip 
and  wonder  that  a  suspension  of  the  power  to  confirm 
will  cause  among  ignorant  people.  In  order,  however, 
to  prevent  this  gossip  as  far  as  possible,  he  will  absent 
himself  on  some  pretext  or  other,  when  he  hears  that 
the  vessel  is  coming,  though  that  will  be  just  the  time 
when  his  presence  will  be  most  needed.  As  to  the 
papers,  he  lias  sent  them  nine  months  ago  to  his  col- 
lege, and  as  a  tribulation  sent  upon  him  by  an  all-wise 
God,  the  vessels  are  late  this  vear  and  the  documents 
have  not  come;  but  they  will  soon  be  here  and  will 
be  delivered  to  the  governor  for  the  purposes  indi- 
cated, thouixh  with  a  little  delav  they  mi^rht  be  deliv- 
ered  in  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  state." 

"  Facnltcul  do  Covfirmar^  MS.,  200-C.  There  are  two  copies  of  the  letter, 
both  ill  Serra'a  IiaiidwTitiDg,  but  diU'tTiug  somuwhat  in  the  cloaing  portions. 
The  variations  are  not  however  in  siibfltance  esvsential.  It  is  but  fair  to  the 
padre  to  say  that  in  speaking  al)Out  the  documents  hia  language  ia  not  clear, 
and  might  possibly  bearadillerent  construction  from  that  I  Iiave  given  in  the 
text;  tliat  is,  he  may  mean  to  say  in  substance,  *1  have  sent  copies  of  my 
papers '  (though  it  reads  *  remitiendo  alld  todos  mis  pai)clc8  que  Iiacian  al 
caso')  to  Mexico  for  completion  by  the  addition  of  misusing  ones,  and  by  a 
little  dehiy  I  could  send  them  in  a  com])leted  state;  but  as  it  is  I  give  up  the 
oriju'inals  a8  they  are  to  the  governor.  Or  he  mi^^lit  mean  that  he  liad  sent 
the  most  important  papers  to  Mexico  and  wouhl  give  up  what  were  left.  There 
is  however  no  evi»lence  outside  of  this  lett(T  that  he  ever  gave  up  any  papers, 
])ut  it  api)ear8  rather  that  he  gave  up  none.  It  is  not  impossible  that  his 
languagt^  was  intentionally  made  vague.  Governor  Neve  in  a  subsequent 
lett'.r  to  f'roix,  March  LM),  1781,  in  Pror.  Ihc,  MS.,  ii.  81,  speaks  very  plainly 
on  the  subject,  saying  that  Seri-a  claimed  to  have  sent  his  patent  to  Mexico, 
and  lu;  does  not  deem  it  wise  to  take  possession  of  and  search  hia  papers,  be- 
Ciiuse  if  he  has  not  sent  the  document  away  he  will  have  hid  it  *with  bis 
unspeakable  artitice  and  shrewdness; '  and  the  only  result  will  be  trouble 
with  the  padres  and  delay  in  the  Channel  fountlations,  for  which  they  will 
refuse  to  contril)ut(?  supplies.  IVing  exasjxirated  there ianothing  these fnars 
'  with  their  immeasurable  and  incredible  ])ride '  will  not  attempt,  since  on 
more  than  four  occasions  it  has  rerpiired  all  Neve's  jwlicy  and  moderation  to 
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The  commandant  general,  on  receipt  of  Serra  s  let- 
ter, simply  repeated  on  November  29tli  his  previous 
order  that  the  papers  were  to  be  given  up  at  once. 
This  brought  out  from  the  venerable  friar  under  date 
of  March  23,  1781,  a  letter  in  which  he  protests  that 
his  patent  is  not  in  his  possession  nor  indeed  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  was  sent  to  Croix  by  way  of  Mexico,  since 
Neve  was  absent  in  Baja  California  and  the  date  of 
his  return  uncertain.  He  swears  in  verho  scwerdotis 
and  iacti  x>Gctori  sacerdotali  that  he  tells  the  truth, 
and  wonders  greatly  that  Croix  has  not  received  from 
Mexico  all  needed  papers  and  proofs  to  settle  the 
wliole  matter  permanently.^^  For  an  explanation  of 
this  extraordinary  reply  it  is  necessary  to  turn  back  a 
little.  The  guardian,  Rafael  Verger,  on  receipt  of 
Serra's  first  letter  of  October  1779,  had  written  to 
Viceroy  IMayorga — Bucareli  having  died  in  April  of 
the  same  year — stating  the  case  and  instituting  pro- 
ceedings to  obtain  certified  copies  of  all  documents 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  confirmation.^*  This  was  on 
December  17th;  the  required  certificates  were  ob- 
tained without  diflSculty,  and  on  February  16,  1780, 
the  guardian  sent  them  in  due  form  to  Serra  to  bo 
shown  to  Neve,  at  the  same  time  facilitating  a  settle- 
ment of  the  matter  in  dispute  by  forwarding  a  copy 
to  General  Croix<  The  president  received  the  papers 
by  the  vessel  which  arrived  at  Monterey  October  6th, 
and,  in  the  confident  expectation  of  an  order  from 
Croix  to  resume  confirmations,  felt  very  independent, 
so  much  so  that  he  deemed  it  safe  to  disregard  the 
orders  both  of  Croix  and  of  the  guardian  requiring 
the  deUvery   of  tlie  documents   to  Neve.     Circum- 

tum  them  from  surreptitious  conspiring  against  the  govcrmnent.  At  a  more 
fitting  time  it  will  be  well  to  carry  out  certain  measures  which  he  lias  deemed 
it  best  for  the  present  to  tlcfer  as  the  only  means  of  bringing  *  this  president 
to  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  which  he  eludes  while  pretend- 
ing to  obey. '  This  is  very  strong  language  ifrom  a  man  who  was  not  prone  to 
excitement  or  exaggeration. 

"  FacuUad  de  Con  fir  mar  ^  MS..  209-71.  This  is  the  first  use,  by  the  way, 
of  the  name  Baja  California  that  I  have  noticed. 

^  *  The  guardian  says  nothing  of  ha\ing  received  any  pai>er8  from  Serra ; 
but  of  course  this  is  not  very  strong  evidence  tliat  he  dud  not  get  them. 
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stances  favored  his  plans,  for  Neve  was  at  the  time 
absent  from  the  capital  on  a  visit  to  the  frontier  mis- 
sions of  the  peninsula.  Accordingly,  apprehending 
the  receipt  of  more  positive  orders  from  the  general, 
and  resolved  to  take  no  risk  of  eventual  discomfiture, 
the  venerable  friar  despatched  his  patent  forthwith  to 
Croix,  via  IMexico,  probably  by  the  very  vessel  that 
had  brought  it. 

Soon  the  governor  returned  to  Monterey  and  on 
December   30th  demanded   the  documents  in  order 
that  ho  might  forward  them  as  ordered  to   Croix. 
Sorra  did  not  deign  to  say  whether  he  had  the  papers 
or  not,  but  coolly  replied  on  the  same  date  by  saying 
in  substance:  *The  whole  matter  has  been  settled  by 
hiij:her  authorities:  the  papers  proved  to  be  all  right; 
I  have  written  to  General  Croix,  and  he  will  doubt- 
less bo  satsitiod  with  what  I  have  said.     You  and  I 
have   only   to    wait  for  orders."     Xeve  for    reasons 
alroady  nuntionod  did  not  enforce  his  demand,  and 
Sorra  was  happy  in  the  thought  that^  ho  had  snubbed 
his  I  nomy.     Then,  as  the  prt-.-ident  had  anticipated, 
oamo  the  ordor  of  Croix  datod  Xoveniber  29tli,  and 
wrirtou  bot':»re  he  had  received  despatches  from  Mex- 
iov».     Sorra's  reply   was  an  easy   t.»no  and  has   been 
a!ro:i'.ly  given.      Meanwhile,  Cr«>ix  on  receipt  of  the 
M'. xioai:  dospatchos.  sent  as  a  liiatt^.r  of  course  the 
o^^vro^p::l^ii::•J:  instruorions  dateiJ  tho  23d  of  Decern- 
Kr.     T:.-.y  woiv  r»>j^ivoJ  by  Xeve  at  San  Grabriel, 
wl.  !..>:  ::.  a  lottvr  Jate-l  Miv  IC*.  17^1,  h*::  informed 
S^rra  :l::i:  :\s  :::v  aT-'Stjlio  ori-rf  Lad  b^^n  shown  to 
:::.v.  :'..  r,:v;v-:s::-  a:  prov^il  *::  rLe  'X'iiicil.  there  was 

:b-:ajl-r  to  Lis  iir^ziistrrini:  the  sacra- 


■■ .  >•  •*  *■ 


l^::r:r.^  :L.  :  .ntinuii::-^  •::'  :Ji:-    ::i3.rr^l  the  presi- 
..  >  .:..:,'-::/:>::-    ::'  :1.   ^  v-.::_:_^:.:.      TL-r  crovemor 

*.^v.^    w^x.—    --  .----.'..    .-    >^_ -.•..- TTIwIi    Ilia    aik- 
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iiual  reports  inventories  of  the  missions;  but  Serra 
refused  to  render  any  account  of  the  missions,  claim- 
ing that  he  was  acting  according  to  orders  from  the 
fuardian,  and  would  send  the  inventories  direct  to 
Icxico.^* 
This  episode  of  California  history,  now  for  the  first 
time  made  public,  exhibits  the  character  of  Junfpero 
Serra  in  a  new  and,  considering  the  previous  char- 
acter of  the  man,  in  a  startling  light.  And  though 
from  this  distance  nothing  can  oe  seen  in  the  contro- 
versy which  might  affect  the  interests  of  Christianity, 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  or  of  the  California  missions, 
we  must  conclude  that  Serra  was  conscientious  in  his 
belief  that  principles  of  the  gravest  character  were 
involved  or  he  never  would  have  manifested  the  firm- 
ness and  the  stubborn  pertinacity  he  did  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  this  dispute  with  the  gov- 
ernor. Tlie  great  battles  between  the  royal  prerogative 
and  the fuero  eclesidstico  had  been  fought  in  Spain;  it 
certainly  could  have  been  no  trifling  matter  that  would 
induce  this  man  of  peace  to  renew  them  in  California. 
On  the  other  hand  Neve  claimed  what  he  regarded 
as  a  well  known  right,  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree 
humiliating  to  the  president,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
known  he  urged  his  claims  in  a  courteous  and  re- 
spectful manner;  and  when  obedience  to  his  demands 
was  refused  nothing  but  his  moderation  and  cool- 
minded  patriotism  prevented  a  scandal  which  would 
have  been  unfortunate  to  the  country,  and  perhaps 
disastrous  to  the  missions.  No  ardent  churchman 
entertains  a  more  exalted  opinion  of  the  virtues  of 
Junipero  Serra,  his  pure-mindedness,his  self-sacrificing 
devotion, his  industry  and  zeal  thaii  myself  Nor  would 
I  willingly  detract  from  the  reputation  of  a  man  who 
has  been  justly  regarded  as  an  ideal  missionary,  the 
father  of  the  church  in  California;  but  I  am  writing 

"  Neve  to  Croix  June  4, 1779,  in  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  i.  127-8.  The  governor 
says  that  the  natives  are  taught  that  tlie  padres  are  supreme  and  the  secular 
officials  are  to  be  regarded  with  indifference. 
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history,  and  I  must  record  the  facts  as  I  find  them 
and  leave  my  readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions." 
The  license  to  confirm  for  ten  years  expired  with  the 
life  of  Serra  in  1784,  before  which  time  he  had  con- 
firmed 5,309  persons.  The  privilege  was  again  given 
at  Rome  in  1785  and  forwarded  by  the  bishop  of 
Sonera  in  1790  to  President  Lasuen,  who  confirmed 
within  five  years  about  9,000  persons.  The  license 
w^as  never  again  renewed. 

The  transport  vessels  of  1778  were  the  San  Carlos, 
which  arrived  at  San  Diego  in  May,  returning  at 
once  to  San  Bias;  and  the  Santiago ,  under  Captain 
Juan  Manuel  de  Ayala,  pilotos  Castro  and  Aguirre, 
and  chaplain  Nocedal,  which  anchored  at  San  Fran- 
cisco June  17t]i,  one  hundred  and  five  days  out  from 
San  Bias.  Besides  more  material  supplies  she  brought 
an  unusual  budget  of  news.  An  exploring  fleet  for 
the  northern  coast  was  fitting  out  at  San  Bias;  Teo- 
doro  de  Croix  had  been  appointed  commandant  gen- 
eral of  the  Interior  Provinces;  a  change  was  proposed 
in  mission  government,  making  California  a  custodia, 
thougli  this  was  never  carried  out;  and  the  right  to 
confirm  had  been  granted  to  President  Serra.  The 
SiUitiago  on  her  return  touched  at  Monterey  at  the 
end  of  July  and  at  San  Diego. 

The  Santiago  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  1779, 
but  we  have  no  further  information  about  her  trip 
than  tliat  several  of  lier  officers  served  as  godfathers 
at  the  baptism  of  natives  on  the  Gth  of  July.  The 
officers  included  Captain  Estdvan  Josd  Martinez, 
Piloto  Jose  Tobar,  and  Cha])lain  Nicolds  de  Ibera.^ 

'•  Palou,  I'ida,  235-^5,  alludes  to  the  quarrel  very  briefly,  admitting  that 
Neve  Mas  not  actuated  l»v  malice.     In  lii.s  Xot/'riaA  he  does  not  mention  the 

—  * 

8ubj"ct  at  all.  Shea,  ^'ath.  Mis^.,  1<H»,  s^iys  that  Serra  was  for  a  time  pre- 
vented by  the  governnieut  from  ext.-rci'iiii^'  hid  ri;^ht.  Taylor,  Zfvfcov.  and 
Fo'inil.  .■■«..  ii.  Xo.  *JS,  alHriU'j  that  1*.  Juniixr<.»  had  a  Berious  fright  soon  after 
b<.-i:innini:  to  c«.»nlirm  en  acc«»uut  of  a  runi«.»rfrom  Mexico  that  there  was  aome- 
thiuL:  ir  res^idar  in  his  n,iiKr<:  but  on  assunmct  fromall  the  prominent  men  acces- 
t»ible  that  iheiL-  \\a^  iiutiiim:  \vn>n_'  jjf  wasc<>mf<.»rted!  iJleeson,  Higt.CcUk.  Ch,^ 
ii.  N4-t».  attributes  th'.  hiu'lninc.'  t»»  the  Clievalier  de  Croix  who  was  opposed 
to  the  l:us^i••ns.  nn-l  wniihl  n-'t  alk-w  S^rrni  to  coutirm  until  the  viceroy  was 
appealed  t«.»  an<l  t"lii  liim  t'»  ht  tiie  i';i«i:>."?  ah'ne. 

^^San  Fraud-"::;  Li'>.  './•  Mi^iuif,  M>..  10.    She  came  back  next  year  with 
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Entered  San  Francisco  Bay  the  Favorita  September 
14tli,  followed  next  day  by  the  Prince^a.  Thoy  were 
exploring  vessels  commanded  by  lieutenants  Bodega 
y  Cuadra  and  Ignacio  Arteaga  respectively,  the  latter 
being  chief  in  command.^®  They  had  left  San  Bias  in 
February,  and  had  been  up  the  coast  to  latitude  GO'', 
and  on  the  return  had  explored  the  old  bay  of  San 
Francisco  under  Point  Reyes  wliere  the  San  Agu3tin 
was  cast  away,  this  being  the  first  visit  since  the  time 
of  Vizcaino.  The  men  were  many  of  them  sick  with 
Bcurvy  and  the  ships  remained  for  six  weeks  in  port 
for  their  benefit.  In  Cuadra's  possession  was  an 
image  in  bronze  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Remedios, 
copied  from  the  original  in  Mexico,  which  he  presented 
to  the  mission  and  which  was  placed  on  the  altar  with 
j)roper  ceremonies  the  3d  of  October.  Next  day  the 
festival  of  the  patron  saint  was  celebrated,  and  in 
coimection  with  the  ceremony  three  natives  brought 
from  the  northern  coasts  wefe  baptized.  Serra  could 
not  come  up  in  time  for  the  festival  on  account  of 
etiquetas  with  Neve;  but  a  little  later  he  was  met  by 
the  naval  officei*s  at  Santa  Clara  and  came  to  San 
Francisco  to  administer  confirmation  as  we  have  seen, 
insisting  on  walking  all  the  way  and  refusing  to  have 
his  ulcerated  leg  treated  after  arrival.  A  courier  now 
arrived  overland  with  tidings  of  Viceroy  Bucareli's 
death  and  of  the  war  with  England.  This  hurried  the 
vessels  away,  and  after  hasty  preparations  in  view  of 
possible  hostilities  on  the  high  seas,  they  sailed  Octo- 
ber 30th,  bearing  important  despatches  from  Serra, 
and  leaving  Matias  Noriega  in  place  of  Father  Cam- 
bon,  who  retired  on  account  of  Ul-health.^ 

the  same  officers,  except  that  ^liguel  Ddvalos  waa  chaplain,  entering  Mon- 
terey in  October  and  unloading  there,  to  the  grer  inconvenience  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, whither  the  cargo  had  to  be  carried  by  lAnd.  Palou,  Not,,  ii.  368-9; 
rror.  Rec,  MS.,  ii.  3-2-3. 

"According  to  S.  Francisco,  Lib  de  dliaion  MS.,  11-12;  PcUou,  Vida, 
231-3.  Lieut.  Quir6s  y  Miranda  was  one  of  he  officers.  CaOizares  and 
Slaurelle  were  also  on  the  vessels. 

*^San  Frmiciscoy  Lib.  de  21'ntion,  MS.,  U;  B  degay  Cuadra,  Navegojdon^ 
etc.,  1779,  MS.;  Arteaga,  Tercera  Exploracion,  1779,  MS.;  Mcuirette,  Nao^ 
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There  is  vet  another  maritime  event  to  be  included 
in  the  annals  of  1779,  namely:  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Manila  galleon.  Off  Monterey  harbor  the  11th  of 
October  arrived  the  San  Jos4,  and  the  commander, 
Jos^  Imparan,  sent  a  boat  ashore  asking  for  a  pilot 
and  that  buoys  be  placed  to  mark  deep  water,  alluding 
to  the  royal  orders  for  the  galleons  to  get  water  and 
food  here.^^  Neve's  reply  the  records  fail  to  show. 
Palou  states  that  the  ship's  boat  took  off  a  sheep  and 
basket  of  vegetables  from  Carmelo  Bay,  while  the  ofii- 
cer  went  across  to  the  presidio.  There  a  bull  was 
given  and  the  key  of  the  storehouse,  also  the  required 
pilot,  or  a  soldier  who  knew  the  harbor;  but  the  boat 
was  upset  just  as  the  men  boarded  the  ship  and  a  sud- 
den wind  forced  her  to  depart  without  anchoring, 
taking  the  soldier  with  her  to  Cape  San  Liicas."  Im- 
paran was  however  blamed  subsequently  for  his  action 
m  this  affair;  for  General  Croix  writes  to  Neve  on 
July  17,  1782,  that  the  king  has  been  notified  of  Im- 

Saran's  refusal  to  anchor  at  Monterey;^  and  indeed 
linister  of  State  Galvez  writes  in  February  of  the 
same  year  that  though  signal  fires  were  lit  at  Monte- 
rey the  galleon  paid  no  attention,  sailing  for  Cape  San 
Liicas  in  defiance  of  royal  orders;  that  the  king  is 
much  displeased;  and  that  in  future  galleons  must  call 
at  Monterey  under  a  penalty  of  four  thousand  dollars, 
unless  prevented  by  contrary  winds. 

Besides  the  arrival  and  departure  of  vessels,  and 
Father  Junipcro  s  visits  to  the  different  missions  for  the 

gacion,  MS.;  Bodifja  y  Cnadra^  Seijunda  Saliday  MS.;  Prov.  JRec,  MS.,  i. 
13-2-4;  Prov.  Sf.  Pap.,  MS.,  ii.  40  r>0;  Palou,  Sot.,  ii.  35G-64;  /rf.,  Vida, 
IG.V-Tl;  liustanian(t\  Siijflcviento,  34-5.  There  are  some  differences  about 
the  dat(;  uf  (kpartun-.  The  rumor  of  war  witli  En''land  caused  the  two  CaM- 
iomiA  U'iini^\)ovt3  Sail  Cdrlon  and  San  Antonio  to  be  sent  in  the  autumn  of 
1779  over  to  Manila  to  give  notice  of  danger  and  carry  $300,000  in  money. 
Padre  Font  went  as  chaplain  on  the  Sati  Curios.  Cambon  recovered  his 
health,  resolved  to  return,  and  lK)ught  maize  and  sugar  with  his  earnings  aa 
chaplain.  Tlie  supplies  he  sent  up  on  the  SantiaqOyXyyit  he  was  obliged  nim- 
self  to  make  a  trip  to  Acupulco  and  perhaps  to  Manila  under  Heceta  on  the 
Prinresa.  Pahm,  2^ot.,  ii.  3(m-7. 

'-'Uniparan's  letter  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  ii.  38. 

^"^  Palou,  Xot.,  ii.  3G:M. 

^Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  228. 
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purpose  of  administering  confirmation,  there  is  but 
little  to  be  noted  in  the  way  of  local  events.  Neophjrte 
alcaldes  and  regidores  were  chosen  in  1779  for  the 
older  missions;  two  of  each  for  San  Cirlos  and  San 
Diego,  and  one  for  San  Antonio,  San  Luis,  and  San 
Gabriel.v  Neve  at  his  coming  had  found  the  so-called 
presidios  to  be  mere  collections  of  huts,  enclosed  in 
slight  fences  of  sticks  called  palisades,  altogether 
inadequate  to  purposes  of  defence,  even  against  the 
poorly  armed  Californians.  He  gave  special  attention 
to  this  matter  and  with  such  success  that  on  the  3d 
of  July  1778  there  was  completed  at  Monterey  a  wall 
of  stone  537  yards  in  circumference,  12  feet  high  and 
four  feet  thick,  enclosing  ten  adobe  houses  each  21  by 
24  feet,  with  barracks  136  by  18  feet  not  quite  fin- 
ished. At  San  Francisco  walls  were  also  being  built, 
but  of  adobe,  which  the  rains  of  January  and  February 
of  1779  undermined  and  destroyed,  showing  that  here 
also  stone  must  be  used.  At  San  Diego  stones  were 
being  collected  for  foundations  in  1778,  but  we  hear 
nothing  definite  of  progress  for  several  years.  At 
San  Francisco  presidio  a  new  chapel  was  in  course  of 
erection  at  the  beginning  of  1780;"  while  at  San 
Diego  mission  a  new  adobe  church,  strengthened  and 
roofed  with  pine  timbers,  was  this  year  completed.  It 
was  ninety  feet  long  by  seventeen  feet  wide  and  high. 
The  farmers  of  San  Josd  were  prospering  in  a  quiet 
way,  raising  over  700  bushels  of  grain  in  1780,  and 
having  at  that  date  nearly  600  head  of  live-stock,  large 
and  small.  San  Gabriel  and  San  Luis  had  some 
2,000  bushels  of  surplus  maize." 

At  the  end  of  this  first  decade  of  its  history  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  California  consisted  of  three 
presidios,  one  pueblo,  and  eight  missions.  There  were 
at  these  estabhshments  besides  the  governor,  two  lieu- 

'^  A  house  was  burned  at  the  presidio  Oct.  11,  1779,  and  with  it  the  hos- 
pital tent  of  the  two  vessels  Princesa  and  FavorUa. 

»  On  local  matters  177S-80  see  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  z.  405-^13;  /Vov. 
Rtc.,  MS.,  i.  18,  61,  83,  89,  104,  117,  120,  122-5,  127-8;  iL  21-2;  Prmt.  St. 
Pap.,  MS.,  u.  36-7. 
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tenants,  three  sergeants,  14  corporals,  about  140  sol- 
diers, 30  sirvientes,  20  settlers,  five  master-mechanics, 
one  surgeon,  and  three  store-keepers,  16  Franciscan 
missionaries,  and  about  3,000  neophytes.  The  total 
population  of  Spanish  and  mixed  blood  was  not  far 
from  500.  The  annual  expense  to  the  royal  treasury 
of  keeping  up  these  establishments  was  nearly  $50,000, 
or  some  $10,000  more  than  was  provided  for  by  the 
regulation  of  1773.^ 

**For  a  list  of  male  inhabitantB  of  Oalifomia  from  1769  to  1800^  see  end  of 
this  volome. 
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Neve*8  Reolamento  in  Force — Inspectors  of  Presidios — S(jfply  System— 
Habilitado — The  Santa  BA.rbat:a  Channel  to  be  Occupied — Coloni- 
zation Syst KM— Mission  Extension— Preparations  for  New  Estab- 
lishments— Rivera's  REcitriTiNO  in  Sonora  and  Sinaloa — Plans  fob 
TILE  March — Comim;  of  Rivera  via  the  Colorado,  and  of  Zi>ffiOA 
via  Loreto — Aruivai.  \t  San  Gabriel — Founding  of  Los  Anoeles — 
Nevi:'s  Instructions— Names  of  the  Original  Settlers — K\rly 
Progress— Final  DisTRiBi']  UN  of  Lands  in  1786 — Map  of  Survey — 
San  Jose  Distribution  in  1783 — Map— Local  Items — Laying  thb 
Corner-stone  of  the  Church  at  Santa  Clara — Movements  of  Ves- 
sels AND  Missionaries. 

At  the  beginning  of  1781  the  new  regulation  for 
the  government  of  California  went  into  effect  pro- 
visionally by  order  of  Coniandante  General  Croix  of 
the  Provincias  Intcrnas  du  (.)■  idente,  receiving  the 
formal  approval  of  King  Carlos  III.,  October  24th 
of  the  same  year/  but  dating  back  to  the  1st  of  J\ine 
1779,  in  its  original  drawing-up  by  Neve.  Echeveste's 
regulation  of  1773,^  resulting  chiefly  from  the  laboi-s 
of  President  Serra  in  behalf  of  California  during  his 
visit  to  Mexico,  had  been  designed  as  a  temporary 
expedient  rather  than  a  permanent  system;  and  the 
aim  in  preparing  the  document  to  supersede  it  was  to 
bring  the  Californiaii  estabhshments,  so  far  as  possible, 


^  Neve,  Htglamento  6  Justruccio7ij  MS.  For  the  Reglamento  in  print  bo 
Arrillaga,  Ufcopilacim,  18*28,  121-75.  Orders  of  Croix  of  Sept  21,  1780,  in 
Prow  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  ii.  114.  Nove  acknowledged  receipt  of  preceding  order 
Jan.  20,  1781.  /(/.,  ii.  38-9.    See  first  paces  of  chapter  xv.  of  this  volume. 

*  Reglamento  de 24  de  Mayo  1773^  and  Id. ,  Dettrminacion  de  8  de  Julio,  MS., 
6;  Palou,  Not.^  L  556-71,  580-94.    See  chapter  ix.  of  this  volame. 
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under  the  general  system  prevalent  in  the  other 
interior  provinces,  and  embodied  in  the  royal  regu- 
lation for  frontier  presidios,'  with  such  modifications 
as  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  distance  and  peculiar 
circumstances  of  California  as  shown  by  experience 
under  the  old  system.  Elsewhere  in  this  series  I 
devote  some  space  to  a  careful  study  of  the  presidio 
system  in  all  its  workings  and  details.  Hence  to  enter 
here  into  the  minutiae  of  the  new  regulation  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  I  therefore  notice  the  docu- 
ment briefly  in  its  main  features  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  epoch;  its  practical  workings  will  in  a  general 
way  be  apparent  in  the  course  of  events  from  year  to 
year.  The  reader  will  thus  be  led  to  peruse  with 
interest,  qualified  to  study  with  profit,  or  enabled  to 
omit  altogether  the  later  analysis  necessary  in  a  work 
of  this  character  for  purposes  of  reference,  but  not 
interesting  to  a  largo  class  of  general  readers. 

Tlie  distance  and  isolation  of  California  preventing 
regular  visits  of  tlie  royal  inspector  of  frontier  pre- 
sidios, the  governor  was  made  provincial  inspector, 
responsible  by  virtue  of  this  new  commission  tor  the 
enforcement  of  the  regulations.  But  that  the  duties 
of  the  new  position  mi^ht  not  interfere  with  other 
official  duties,  the  actual  work  of  inspecting  the  pre- 
sidios was  given  to  an  adjutant  inspector  acting  under 
the  inspector's  orders."*  Supplies  of  all  kinds  were  as 
before  to  be  shipped  from  San  Bias,  being  purchased  in 
accordance  with  annual  incmorias  of  articles  required, 
forwarded  through  governor  to  viceroy,  and  delivered 
to  soldiers  and  servants  in  payment  of  their  wages. 
There  was,  however,  an  important  change  in  one  re- 
si)ect;  for  the  former  profit  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent  was  relinquished  by  the  government,  and  sup- 
)lios  were  furnished  to  the  men  at  their  cost  in  San 
las,  no  addition  being  made  for  transportation  by 


^ 


'  Presidiosy  Reglamento  6  InMrurcion  de  10  de  Sept.  177S, 
^  Nicolda  Solcr  first  hold  this  position  from  NoYcmbcr  1781  under  Inspeot* 
or  Neve. 
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sea.  As  an  oflEset  to  this  reduction  the  pay  of  soldiers 
was  reduced  about  forty  per  cent/  they  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  losses  and  damage  incurred  on  the  voy- 
age, and  they  were  obliged  to  pay  two  per  cent  to  an 
habilitado.  This  last  named  official  took  the  place 
of  the  old  guarda-almacen,  or  store-keeper,  and  had 
charge,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  his  commandant, 
of  the  reception  and  distribution  of  pay  and  rations 
and  the  keeping  of  company  accounts.  The  habi- 
litado was  chosen  from  among  the  subaltern  officers 
by  each  presidial  company,  and  the  company  was  re- 
sponsible for  any  deficit  in  his  accounts.®  While  sup- 
plies were  yet  to  be  imported  from  abroad  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  the  habilitado  was  authorized  to  pur- 
chase California  productions  whenever  oflfered,  and  it 
was  expected  that  all  grain  consumed  would  soon  be 

frown  in  the  country,  or  in  'the  peninsula,'  as  even 
Jpper  California  was  still  called. 
The  new  regulation  provided  for  the  occupation  of 
the  Santa  Bilrbara  Channel  region,  in  accordance 
with  Neve's  original  idea,  by  the  .founding  of  a 
new  presidio  and  mission  of  Santa  Bdrbara  in  the 
centre,  and  two  missions,  San  Buenaventura  and  Pu- 
risima,  at  the  extremities  of  the  Channel  coast.  It 
also  made  provision  for  two  pueblos,  the  one  al- 
ready founded  at  San  Josd,  and  another  to  be  estab- 
lished on  the  Rio  Porciiincula  and  called  Nuestra 
Senora  de  los  Angeles.  For  the  four  presidios,  and 
the  eleven  missions  and  two  pueblos  under  their  pro- 
tection, a  force  of  four  lieutenants,  four  sub-lieutenants, 
or  alfereces,  six  sergeants,  sixteen  corporals,  one  him- 
dred  and  seventy-two  soldiers,  one  surgeon,  and  five 
master-mechanics  was  allowed  at  an  annual  expense 
for  salaries  of  $53,453.     From  this  force  a  sergeant 

^  A  sergeant's  {)ay  was  reduced  from  $400  to  $262 ;  corpond,  $400  to  f225; 
soldier,  $360  to  $217.50;  mechanic,  $300  to  $180.  A  lieutenant  was  to  get 
$550  instead  of  $500 :  an  alfcl-rez  $400 ;  and  a  surgeon  $450. 

*The  first  habilitados,  in  1781,  were  Mariano  Cariillo  at  Monterey,  Her- 
menegildo  Sal  at  San  Francisco,  Jos6  de  Ziifiiga  at  San  Diego,  and  J  osd  F. 
Ortega  at  Santa  Barbara. 
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and  fourteen  men  were  to  be  stationed  temporarily 
at  San  Buenaventura  and  Purlsima;  a  corporal  and 
five  men  at  each  of  the  other  missions;  four  soldiers 
at  each  of  the  pueblos  for  two  years;  and  the  rest  to 
be  retained  for  presidio  service  proper/ 

Section  xiv.  of  the  regulation  deals  with  the  new 
and  important  subject  of  pueblos  and  colonization.  As 
the  foundation  of  pueblo  land-titles  this  section  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  subsequent  litigations 
of  Caliibrnian  courts,  and  has  often  been  republished 
and  translated.**  The  system  of  distributing  pueblo 
lands,  left  somewhat  vague  at  first,  not  reduced  to  an 
exact  science  in  the  practical  application  of  later 
years,  and  almost  inextricably  confused  by  the  volu- 
min<nis  exi)lanations  of  lawyers  since  1849,  need  not 
be  closely  analyzed  here.  It  was  only  in  its  strictly 
legal  asj)ects  that  the  pueblo  system  was  vague  or 
con)i)licated.  Historical! vail  was  clear  enou<;h.  Ac- 
C(jrdin<jf  to  the  now  ref]fulati(ms  settlers  were  to  be 
obtained  from  tlie  older  provinces  and  established  iix 
California;  to  be  granted  each  a  house-lot  and  a  tract 
of  land  for  cultivation ;  to  be  supplied  at  the  beginning 
with  the  necessary  live-stock,  implements,  and  seed, 
which  advance  was  to  be  gradually  repaid  within  five 
years  from  the  produce  of  the  land;  to  be  paid  each  an 
annual  sum  of  $1 10.50  for  two  y(Nirs,  and  of  $60  for  the 
nuxt  tliree  years,  the  payment  to  be  in  clothing  and 
<itli(ir  necessary  articles  at  cost  prices;  to  have  as 
communities  the  use  of  government  lands  for  pastur- 
age and  tlic  obtaining  of  wood  and  water;  and,  finally, 
to  be  free  lor  five  voars  from  all  tithes  or  other  taxes. 
Government  aid  in  the  way  of  money  and  cattle  was  to 
be  given  only  to  colonists  who  left  their  own  country  to 
come  to  California;  but  in  respect  of  lands  other  colo- 

^  This  left  27  men  to  San  Diego,  23  to  Santa  Bdrbara,  27  to  Monterey, 
tn<l  10  to  San  Franeisco. 

*"  l\)v  tranHhition  tmc  IlaUccJc*ti  Rc/torf,  JUt  Comj.,  1st  Sess.^  II.  Ex.  Doc, 
17,  \\  \'M;  Jonvs'  Ii<}Hjrt,  No.  4;  U.  S.Sup.  Court  li^)ts.^  i.,  Rockwell,  445; 
Dwintllc'ii  Colon.  Hist,  ,S'.  /•'.,  addenda,  3;  llaWn  Hist.  San  Joaiy  460-73; 
besides  references  more  or  less  complete  in  many  legal  briefs. 
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nists,  such  as  discharged  soldiers,  were  entitled  to  equal 
privileges. 

In  return  for  aid  thus  received  the  colonists  were 
simply  required  to  sell  to  the  presidios  exclusively 
the  surplus  products  of  their  lands,  at  fair  prices  to 
be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  government,  in 
accordance  with  market  rates  in  the  southern  provinces. 
In  the  total  absence  of  other  purchasers  this  require- 
ment would  for  many  years  at  least  prove  a  decided 
benefit  rather  than  a  burden.  Each  settler  must  keep 
himself  and  horses  and  musket  in  readiness  for  military 
service  in  an  emergency.  Other  conditions  were  im- 
posed, but  all  more  directly  advantageous  to  the  set- 
tler than  to  the  government.  Thus  the  pobladores 
must  take  their  farms  together  within  pueblo  limits 
of  four  square  leagues  according  to  the  Spanish  law 
and  custom;  they  could  not  alienate  their  land,  nor 
in  any  way  encumber  it  with  mortgages  or  otherwise ; 
they  must  build  houses,  dig  irrigating  ditches,  culti- 
vate, own,  and  keep  in  repair  certain  implements,  and 
maintain  a  certain  number  of  animals;  they  could  not 
kill  or  otherwise  dispose  of  their  live-stock  except 
under  certain  regulations  to  insure  its  increase;  neither 
could  one  person  own  more  than  fifty  animals  of  a  kind 
and  thus  monopolize  the  pueblo  wealth;  and  finally, 
each  pueblo  must  perform  certain  community  work  in 
the  construction  of  dams  and  irrigating  canals,  on 
roads  and  streets,  in  a  church  and  the  necessary  town 
buildings,  in  tillinjr  the  propioSy  or  pueblo  lands,  from 
the  product  of  which  municipal  expenses  were  to  be 
paid.  Municipal  oflScers  were  at  the  beginning  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  but  afterwards  chosen  by  the 
people.  This  system  of  colonization  was  in  every 
respect  a  wise  one  and  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  country.  If  it  was  not  successful,  it  is  to  the 
character  of  the  colonists,  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
and  the  opposition  of  the  missionaries  that  we  must 
look  for  the  causes  of  failure. 

The  regulation  provided  in  its  last  section  for  the 

Hist.  Gal.  Vox..  I.    22 
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establishment  in  the  future  of  new  missions,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  three  to  be  immediately  founded.  By  the 
hne  of  eleven  missions  locat<3d  along  the  coast  at  in- 
tervals of  from  fourteen  to  twenty-five  leagues,  with 
four  protecting  presidios  at  greater  intervals,  commu- 
nication would,  it  was  thought,  be  sufficiently  secured; 
and  new  missions  should  be  located  on  a  second  line 
farther  inland,  each  new  establishment  being  as  far 
as  possible  equidistant  from  two  of  the  old  ones,  and 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  leagues  east.  Two  ministers  as 
before  were  to  be  left  in  each  of  the  old  and  of  the 
three  Channel  missions,  but  the  places  of  those  who 
died  or  retired  were  not  to  be  filled  so  long  as  one 
padre  was  left  at  each  mission,  except  that  at  presidio 
missions  there  were  to  be  two  friars  until  some  other 
provision  should  be  made  for  chaplains.  New  mis- 
sions were  to  have  but  a  single  minister  with  an 
annual  stipend  of  four  hundred  dollars;  and  this  sum, 
with  the  §1,000  allowed  each  new  foundation,  must 
suffice  for  all  needs  both  religious  and  temporal.  The 
old  establishments  were,  however,  to  contribute  ani- 
mals and  seed,  and  they  might  also  supply  a  compan- 
ion minister  for  a  year.  No  necessity  for  an  increased 
military  force  was  anticipated,  since  the  temporary 
pueblo  guards  and  the  extra  force  at  San  Buenaven- 
tura and  Purisima  would  provide  for  at  least  four 
new  guards  without  diminishing  the  presidial  garri- 
sons. It  will  be  noted  that  this  section  of  the  regu- 
lation shows  less  indications  of  missionary  influence 
in  its  shaping  than  did  Eclieveste's  which  was  in- 
spired by  Sorra;  but  we  shall  also  see  that  most  of 
the  present  provisions  were  of  no  practical  effect  until 
modified  by  Franciscan  infiuences. 

Meanwhile  preparations  for  the  proposed  new  estab- 
lishments were  going  on  slowly,  preparations  that  had 
begun  with  Neve's  arrival  in  the  country,  his  report 
of  June  1777  on  the  means  and  importance  of  con- 
trolling the  eight  or  ten  thousand  natives  of  the  twenty- 
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one  Channel  ranclierlas,"  and  his  provisional  founding 
of  San  Josd.  General  Croix  approved  the  governor's 
schemes  for  new  establishments  in  September  1778, 
and  some  correspondence  on  minor  details  followed.^® 
Neve  as  we  have  seen  included  his  plans  in  the  regu- 
lation of  June  1779,  which  Croix  approved  in  Sep- 
tember. Actual  operations  toward  a  carrying-out  of 
the  plans  were  begun  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  Rivera 
y  Moncada,  lieutenant  governor  of  Lower  California," 
who  at  Neve's  order  crossed  the  gulf  and  went  to 
Arizpe  to  receive  from  Croix  certain  mstructions  which 
bore  date  of  December  27,  1779,  and  by  which  Rivera 
was  intrusted  with  the  recruiting  in  Sinaloa  and  Sonora 
of  soldiers  and  settlers  for  California;"  the  former  for 
the  Santa  Bdrbara  presidio  and  missions,  the  latter 
for  the  new  pueblo  on  the  Rio  Porciiincula  to  be  called 
Queen  of  the  Angels. 

In  a  preliminary  letter  Rivera's  attention  is  called 
to  the  importance  of  his  mission  and  he  was  flattered, 
as  was  the  custom  in  such  documents,  with  expres- 
sions of  confidence  in  his  ability  and  with  prospective 
approval  by  the  king.  Ho  is  also  reminded  of  a  pop- 
ular idea  that  Californian  wages,  while  looking  well  on 
paper,  are  liable  to  a  woful  shrinkage  in  actual  prac- 
tice; an  idea  that  of  course  will  seriously  interfere 
with  recruiting,  and  must  be  dispelled  by  a  careful 
explanation  of  the  exact  terms  ofibred,  without  cx- 
ajnrjreration.  The  settler  must  understand  that  he  is 
to  receive  ten  dollars  a  month  and  regular  rations  for 


•  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  i.  70-3. 

»'» Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  ii.  6,  7;  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  i.  122-3.  Neve  on  Sept. 
23,  1778,  announced  to  the  king  what  he  had  done,  and  the  king's  approval  was 
foni'artlcd  by  Croix  Jnly  19,  1779.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  ii.  47. 

**  *  Rivera  y  Marcado,  Comandanto  of  the  presidio  of  Monterey,'  is  what 
Hall  calls  him.  JJist.  SnnJostf,  19-24.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  in 
which  Californian  aiTaira  are  treated  by  modem  writers,  Hall  as  I  have  said 
being  alx>ve  the  average  of  his  class. 

**  Croix  J  ln~'*truccion  que  iMpe  ofMcrvar  el  Capiian  D.  Fernando  Rivrra  y  Mon- 
cada jKira  la  rccluta  y  ha'Mitacfon  de  fawiliaa,  poifAadore$  y  tropa,  acopia  de 
mofdurajt,  trasportf  de  totloA  y  dimuts  auxilios  que  Iia  solicitado  y  *e  concedfn  al 
Coronet  1).  Felipe  de  Xevfy  Ooberuwlor  de  C(diforrna$y  para  el  retgnardo^  bene- 
ficio  y  conaavacion  de  loa  nuevos  y  antiguoi  eetablecimkntos  de  aqueUa  Peninaula, 
MS. 
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three  years/^  beginning  with  the  date  of  enlistment, 
and  subject  to  no  discount;  but  the  advance  of  cloth- 
ing, live-stock,  seed,  and  implements  must  be  gradu- 
ally repaid,  not  by  a  discount  on  wages,  but  from  the 
surplus  products  of  the  land.  Soldiers  on  the  con- 
trary, having  a  permanent  and  larger  salary,  must 
repay  by  'prudent  discounts'  the  sums  advanced  in 
aid  of  themselves  and  families. 

Coming  now  to  the  body  of  the  instruction,  we 
learn  that  the  subaltern  officers  required  for  the  in- 
creased force  of  California,  with  one  exception,  had 
been  selected  and  commissioned,^*  and  that  twenty- 
five  soldiers  had  been  selected  from  the  volunteers  of 
the  prcsidial  companies  of  Sonora  to  serve  out  their 
time  in  California,  their  service  beginning  February 
1st  when  they  were  to  assemble  at  Horcasitas.  There 
were  to  be  recruited  twenty-four  settlers  and  fifty- 
nine  soldiers,  and  to  obtain  them  Rivera  was  allowed 
to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Provincias  Intemas, 
as  far  as  Guadalajara  if  necessary.  Twenty-five  of 
the  new  recruits  were  to  fill  the  places  of  those  taken 
from  the  presidios,  so  that  only  thirty-four  soldiers 
were  to  go  to  California.  These  and  the  twenty-four 
settlers  must  be  married  men,  accompanied  by  their 
families,  healthy  and  robust,  likely  to  lead  regular 
lives,  and  to  set  a  good  example  to  the  natives.  The 
settlers  must  include  a  mason,  a  carpenter,  and  a 
blacksmith.  All  must  bind  themselves  to  ten  years' 
service.  Female  relatives  of  the  pobladores,  if  un- 
married, should  be  encouraged  to  accompany  the  fam- 
ilies with  a  view  to  marriage  with  bachelor  soldiers 

^*Thia,  strangely  enough,  does  not  agree  exactly  with  the  regulation, 
which  offers  §1 10  per  year  for  two  years  and  $G0  for  the  next  three,  these 
Bums  including  rations;  neither  was  the  pay  to  begin  according  to  the  regla- 
mento,  until  the  grunt  of  a  lot  in  ono  of  the  pueblos. 

"Tliesc  were  lieuten.aiits  Alonso  Villaverde  and  Diego  Gonzalez,  and 
alfercccs  Mariano  Cairiilo,  Manuel  (larcia  Kuiz,  and  Ilamou  Lasso  de  la 
Vcga,  one  alfcicz  remaining  to  bo  npiK)intc<l  after  consultation  with  Gov. 
Kevc.  Licnt.  .Job«5  Ziiiiiga  was  a  little  later  nubstituted  for  Villaverde,  who 
never  came  to  (.'aliforaia:  Alferez  Jose  Dario  Argiifllo  was  also  sent  in  ])lace 
of  liuiz;  and  Jose  Velasquez  was  ap^Kjinted  to  liil  the  vacant  place  of  the 
fourth  alfcrez. 
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already  in  California.  The  rendezvous  for  the  whole 
company  was  to  be  at  Alamos,  except  such  as  might 
be  obtained  in  Guadalajara,  who  were  to  go. by  sea 
from  San  Bias.  From  Alamos  the  recruits  and  their 
lamilies  were  to  be  forwarded  by  sea  or  land  as  might 
be  decided  later.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  horses 
and  nmles  were  to  be  purchased  and  were  to  go  by 
way  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado/* 

On  February  10,  1780,  General  Croix  sent  to  Neve 
a  copy  of  his  instructions  to  Rivera,  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  latter  had  already  begun  his  work,  that 
the  recruits  would  probably  come  in  three  divisions, 
and  that  the  land  expedition  would  start,  if  nothing 
happened,  in  September  or  October.^*  The  general 
also  enclosed  copies  of  his  communications  to  the 
viceroy  on  the  same  subject,  from  one  of  which  it 
appears  that  the  plan  of  obtaining  volunteer  soldiers 
from  the  Sonera  presidios  had  been  a  failure,  so  that 
all  the  new  recruits  must  go  to  California.  In  another 
communication  Croix  called  on  the  viceroy  for  various 
measures  in  behalf  of  the  new  establishments,  includ- 
ing a  resurvey  of  the  channel  with  a  view  to  find  a 
suitable  landing-place  for  supplies.  He  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  for  the  three  new  missions 
six  friars  would  be  needed,  four  of  whom  should  sail 
from  San  Bias  and  accompany  the  land  expedition. 
San  Buenaventura  had  already  an  allowance  of  $1,000, 
and  the  same  sum  should  be  allowed  the  others,  being 
expended  in  sacred  vestments,  vessels,  and  utensils  to 
be  shipped  from  San  Bias.  Six  peons  with  pay  and 
rations  for  three  years  should  also  be  furnished  to 
each  of  the  new  missions. 

By  the  1st  of  August  Rivera  had  recruited  forty- 
five  soldiers  and  seven  settlers,  and  thought  he  would 
have  to  go  to  Guadalajara;  but  by  the  25th  he  had  so 
nearly  completed  his  full  number  at  Rosario,in  Sinaloa, 

*^  At  the  end  of  the  Instnicclon  (pp.  80-4)  are  given  full  lists  of  the  arti- 
cles, chiefly  of  clothing,  to  be  furnished  each  recruit,  soldier  or  poblodor, 
man  or  woman,  boy  or  ijirl. 

"Croix  to  Neve,  Feb.  10,  1780,  in  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  iL  8&-99. 
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that  he  thought  it  best  to  abandon  the  southern  trip, 
and  returned  to  the  north."  He  obtained,  however, 
but  httle  more  than  half  the  full  number  of  settlers. 
In  a  letter  of  December  18th  Croix  explains  that  one 

Eirty  under  Gonzalez  and  Lasso  will  cross  over  to 
oroto,  proceed  to  San  Luis  Bay  by  water,  and  thence 
by  land  to  San  Diego;  while  the  rest,  forty-two  sol- 
diers with  their  families,  will  march  by  way  of  the 
Colorado  under  Rivera  in  person,  escorted  above 
Tucson  by  sixty-five  men  from  the  Sonora  presidios 
under  Lieutenant  Andrds  Arias  Caballero.  This  escort 
was  to  be  sent  back  frc^m  the  Colorado  except  such  a 
detachment  as  Rivera  might  deem  necessary  to  go 
farther,  under  Alfurez  Cayetano  Limon.^^  The  date 
when  Rivera  and  liis  land  expedition  left  Alamos  in 
Sonora  is  not  exactly  known,  but  was  probably  in 
April  1781.  With  it  went  also  Lieutenant  Gonzalez 
who  had  been  ti'ansferred  from  the  other  party,  and 
Alferez  Jose  Dario  Arglicllo.  Thirty  of  the  soldiers 
were  accompanied  by  their  families,  but  there  were 
no  settlers  proper  with  this  expedition.  Of  events 
along  tlie  way  there  is  no  record.  Progress  was  very 
slow,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  Croix,  to  avoid 
needless  fatigue  and  hardship  to  families,  and  also  to 
keep  the  live-stock  in  good  condition.  Neve,  hearing 
of  Rivera  s  approach,  sent  Sergeant  Juan  JosiS  Robles 
with  live  or  six  soldiers  from  San  Diego  and  Monterey 
to  nie(;t  him  on  the  Cohn^ado.  Joined  by  this  guard 
Rivera  sent  back  most  of  the  Sonora  troops;  de- 
spatclied  the  California-bound  company — except  five 
or  six  men  whom  he  retained — to  their  destination 
under  Conzalez  escorted  by  Limon  and  nine  soldiers; 

^'  Croix  to  Neve  September  21st,  nieiitioiiinjij  letters  from  Rivera,  in  Prov. 
St.  I'ap.^  MS.,  ii.  H9-1M).  Nov.  I'ltli,  (Governor  Neve  asks  the  viceroy  for 
^.'^(MM)  vvitli  whicli  tt)  jnirolius(!  «L^raii»  from  Sjin  Gabriel  an<l  San  Luis.  The 
ynt'jfKfrifiM  'dakvd  for  Santa  Jiarbara  umoiuit  to  ^l*2,y.V2,  much  of  the  amount 
U;iiiLj  in  inij)l(?iiH-nts,  et(;.,  to  1)0  charged  to  settlers.  J*rov.  /?er.,  MS.,  ii.  31?. 

'** Croix  to  Xevf.  DeriMiilu  r  IS,  I7J>i),  in  Pror.  ,S7.  A//'.,  ii.  117-25.  Prolja- 
bly  4"J  soMicrs  -iM)ssibly  one  or  two  k*ss  — tli.l  start  by  this  route  as  intended, 
and  17  by  tlic  other  route,  coniplrtin^  th<^  full  number  of  50.  The  settlers  all 
fuM-ni  to  liavo  coKje  rid  Lo?i-tu,  ami  so  far  as  tlie  records  show  there  were 
only  II  of  them,  two  of  whom  rau  awuy  before  reachiug  California. 
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while  he  with  Robles  and  nine  or  ten  men  encamped 
near  the  river,  on  the  eastern  or  Arizona  bank,  with 
a  view  to  afford  needed  rest  to  a  part  of  the  Hvo-stock 
and  then  resume  his  journey  westward.  Gonzalez, 
Liinon,  Argiiello,  thirty-five  soldiers,  thirty  families, 
and  the  Sonora  escort  arrived  at  San  Grabriel  the  14th 
of  July.  As  it  was  deemed  impossible  to  transport  sup- 
plies and  complete  other  preparations  before  the  rainy 
season,  Neve  decided  to  postpone  the  Channel  founda- 
tions until  the  next  year.^®  Limon  with  his  nine  men 
soon  started  back  for  Sonora  by  way  of  the  Colorado. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  recruits  crossed  the  gulf 
from  Guaymas  to  Loreto,  under  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant Jose  Zihliga  substituted  for  Gonzalez.  Seventeen 
men,  probably  soldiers,  with  their  families,  left  Loreto 
]March  12 th  under  Alfdrez  Lasso  and  reached  San 
Luis  Bay  by  water  April  24th,  soon  followed  by  the 
rest  under  Ziifiiga,  this  last  division  including  appar- 
ently eleven  settlers  and  their  families,  two  of  the 
oricrinal  number  havin<?  deserted  and  one  remaininor 
for  a  time  at  Loreto.  All  were  en  route  for  the  north 
on  May  IGth,  when  Neve  communicated  the  preced- 
ing facts  to  General  Croix,*^  and  all  arrived  August 
18th  at  San  Gabriel,  where  they  were  obliged  to 
encamp  in  quarantine  for  a  time,  at  a  distance  of  a 
league  from  the  mission,  some  of  the  children  having 
recently  recovered  from  the  small-pox.^ 

That  section  of  the  regulation  relating  to  pueblos 
and  colonization  had  already  been  made  public  in  Cal- 
ifornia in   a   special   hando   dated  March  8,   1781.^ 

"Nevo  to  Croix,  July  14,  1781,  in  Prov,  Rec,,  MS.,  ii.  87-8.  Some  other 
UDimportunt  correspondence  on  the  general  subject  of  the  new  foundations  is 
founcf  in  /(/.,  ii.  14,  40-1;  Prov,  St.  Pap,^  Ben,  Mil.,  MS.,  ii.  41;  Prov,  St. 
Pap.,  MS.,iii.  205. 

^  Neve  to  Croix,  May  16,  1781,  in  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  ii.  82.  In  this  letter 
Neve  announces  his  intention  to  send  Robles  with  12  men  to  meet  Rivera.  I 
have  alnrudy  stated  th&t  lie  sent  only  5  or  6  men.  Palou,  Not.,  ii.  381,  says 
the  number  was  5.  Rivera  certainly  liad  11  or  12  men  and  all  may  have  been 
those  sent  with  Robles;  but  if  he  started  with  42  and  only  3o  arrived,  Palou 's 
version  accounts  for  tlie  discrepancy. 

"  Neve  to  Croix,  Oct.  21),  1781,  in  Prov.  Ree.,  MS.,  ii.  80-90. 

*^ St.  Pap.  Miss,  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  105-19.     This  document  is  literally' 
identical  with  section  xiv.  of  the  rcglamcnto  already  referred  to  and  found  in 
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Thoufjh  for  reasons  already  given  the  foundation  of 
the  Channel  missions  and  the  Santa  Bdrbara  presidio 
was  postponed,  there  was  no  reason  for  delay  in  estab- 
lishing the  pueblo,  since  the  site  was  near  at  hand  and 
the  settlers  had  arrived.  Even  when  Limon  arrived 
unexpectedly  at  San  Gabriel  late  in  August  with  seven 
survivors  of  his  nine  men,  himself  wounded,  bringing 
news  of  the  terrible  massacre  on  the  River  Colorado 
in  which  Rivera  had  been  killed,  as  will  be  related  in 
the  following  chapter,  the  resulting  excitement  fur- 
nished no  motive  for  delay  at  Los  Angeles. 

Governor  Neve  issued  his  instructions  for  founding 
the  pueblo  of  La  Reina  de  los  Angeles  from  San 
Gabriel  on  the  2Gth  of  August.  While  agreeing 
with,  or  literally  cop3^ing  the  clauses  of  the  regulation 
which  I  have  translated  in  the  preceding  note,  this 
document   contains  many  additional   particulars   re- 

/(/.,  209-'24,  and  elsewhere.     The  clauses  relating  to  tlie  distribntion  of  lontU 
are  us  follows:  'The  nofnrrs  (house-lots)  granted  to  the  new  settlers  must  bo 
dcsi'jjnatcd  by  the  /jrovcmment  in  respect  of  location  an<l  extent  according  to 
thv'  ground  t>n  which  the  new  pueblos  ai*e  established,  so  that  plaza  an<l  streets 
be  f(»niKMl  as  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  confonnably  to  which 
tlicrc  shall  alsi>  W  <lesi,Lrnated  for  the  pueblo  a  suitable  ejido  (coninions  or 
vacant  suburbs,  to  l»c  dividcxl  into  acMitioual  house-lots  and  given  to  new 
settlers  if  rcijuircd)  and  rA/i/.sv/s  (outside  rasture-urounds  used  in  common  by 
the  scttlci-s)  wiih  the  sowing-lands  needed  for  jfropion  (lauds  rented  for  a 
revenue    to   i>ay  niunicii>al   expenses).     Kach   »ncrtc  (plantiu^-lot)  of   land, 
wliether  irri:^':;ble  t»r  depending  on  i*ainfall,  must  Ix;  200  varas  long  and  wide, 
this  \k\\\\i  tht^  area  generally  occupie«l  by  a  fa/'e^/a^  a  bushel  and  a  half,  of 
niaiic  in  iii>w  in.r.    Thedijiitribution  oi  said  s  for  ft'*,  wliich  like  that  of  the  sUarts 
luusi  l»e  made  in  the  king's  name,  will  ])e  made  by  the  government  with 
etpiality  and  with  prr)i)ortion  to  the  irrigable  land,  so  that,  after  making  the 
C'»rre.^p(.»r.din','  tlemarcation  and  alter  reserving  as  hal'Jif>8y  or  vacant,  one  fourth 
of  tlie  nr.nil»or  which   ri'sults  from  reckoning  the  numlicr  of  settlers,  they 
(v//.  /V'>i  shall  W  distrilmted,  if  there  are  enough  of  them,  at  the  rate  of  two 
v.Vf  rl-  s  ft  i!-:i:al'le  land  tn  eaeli  settler  and  t\\<»  more  of  dry;  and  of  the  nal- 
t  i,'jn.-<  (inyal  lands  including  the  lots  left  vacant  as  al>ove)  there  shall  be  set 
aivirt  su«.li  as  may  1k»  ileenuil  neces.sary  for  the  pueblos  proj/to*  (municipal 
lauils  as  alxiv,  ».  and  from  tlie  rest  grants  shall  be  made  by  the  goyemor  in 
the  name  k>\  1  is  nuijesty  to  such  a.-  i:.ay  come  t<»  settle  later,' csperially  to dis- 
\liar_;cd  ><>Miers,  ttc.     The  original  is  sonp-what  vaguely  worde«l  and  badly 
p*.M;«.tua:e«l.  harvUy  t\vo  of  tiic  i-tj  ies  ia  i»ianu«5cript  ami  print,  or  of  the  many 
tran^hiti"::"  oxiaiit.  \k\\\\:  inmctiiatt  d  alike.    Tlioabive  is  the  meaning  of  the 
elauMs  ..^  *  .c.:r  a^  1  » an  i.uike  it.     1  see  n'»  g«X'd  reasrsn  for  reproducing  the 
i-ri-'iiia;  va^^a  r.';<>'.f  «-\i  re-^i'tv.  v  li«  !>,-th«.-  i..»aiiing  isc'.ear,  and  iu  ray  opinion 
till-  .-' i:;^'  !■  :i  ♦  ijevt^i  to  ly  Mr  l'wii.i.H«.  ''ol<  n.  J^i't.  S.  /'.,  addenda,  Xo. 
4.  I'liv.,'-  «    ::  t!.f  >;_':»:'.:<'ati-  n  b  '.ttr  ilr  n  :v  ■■  •:u:n.\.     In  beaming  the  mean- 
i:ij:  o!  a  SI.  ;i:.  lu  v  »  v.  :,  -..  iir.'A  a  tl. ::•._■  a-  Mt  \  ..^:^.  ■  .iinctuation  may  be  stndicti; 
haviiig  iU5Co\vi\^i  ilic  mcunm-:.  u.  ix  li  lj  i\xn\:..v  uio  for  the  stops. 
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spccting  the  survey  and  distribution  of  lots.^  Of 
subsequent  proceedings  for  a  time  we  only  know  that 
the  pueblo  was  founded  September  4th,  with  twelve 
scttlei-s  and  their  families,  forty-six  persons  in  all, 
whose  names  are  given  and  whose  blood  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  Indian  and  negro  with  here  and  there  a 
trace  of  Spanish.^*  Two  of  the  original  recruits,  Miguel 
Villa  and  Rafael  Mesa,  had  deserted  before  reaching 
the  country,  one  was  still  absent  in  the  peninsula,  and 

**  A>re,  IiiHtruccion  para  laFunda^^on  de  Lo8  Angeles,  £6  de  Ago«to  1732, 
MS.  After  8clectLng  a  8x>ot  for  a  dam  and  ditch  with  a  view  of  irrigating  the 
largest  possible  area  of  land,  a  site  for  the  pueblo  was  to  be  selected  on  high 
ground,  iu  sight  of  the  sowing- lands,  but  at  least  200  varas  distant,  near  the 
river  or  the  main  ditch,  with  suflicient  exiKJsuro  to  the  north  and  south  winds. 
Here  a  plaza  of  200  x  300  feet  was  to  bo  laid  out  with  its  comers  facing  the 
cardinal  |x>int8,  aud  with  three  streets  running  perpendicularly  from  each  of 
its  four  sides;  thus  no  street  would  be  swept  by  the  wind,  always  supposing 
that  the  winds  would  conline  their  action  to  the  cardinal  points,  but  I  think 
the  Angeles  winds  have  not  always  been  mcU  behaved  in  this  i-espect.  The 
hotisc-lots  are  to  be  each  20  x  40  varas,  and  their  number  ia  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  tlie  available  ttuerUs  of  irrigable  ground,  that  is,  more  than  double  that  of 
the  present  inhabitants.  The  eastern  side  of  the  plaza  is  to  bo  reserved  for 
public  buildings.  After  the  sur\'cy  and  reservation  of  rcaiengas  as  prescribed, 
the  settlers  are  to  draw  lots  for  the  auerUs,  beginning  with  those  nearest  the 
pueblo. 

*»  Lo$  Angrlesy  Padron  de  1781,  MS. ;  Ortega,  in  St,  Pap,,  Alias,  and  Colon,, 
i.   104-3.     The  settlers  were  as  follows:  Joso  do  Lara,  Spaniard,  50  years 
of  age,  wife  Indian,  3  children;  Josd  Antonio  Navarro,  mestizo,  42  years, 
wife  inula t tress,  3  children;  BasUio  Rosas,  Indian,  08  years,  wife  mulat tress, 
G  children;  Antonio  Mesa,  negro,  33  years,  vriie  mulattress,  2  childrcn;  An- 
tonio (Felix)  Villaviccncio,  ^luiniard,  30  years,  wife  Indian,  1  child;  Jos4 
Vanc^as,  Indian,  28  years,  wile  Indian,  1  child;  Alejandro  Rosas,  Indian,  19 
years,  wife  coyote  (Indian);  Pablo  Rodriguez,  Indian,  2o  years,  wife  Lidian, 
i  child;  Manuel  C.imero,  mulatto,  30  years,  wife  mulattress;  Luis  Quintero, 
negro,  55  years,  wife  mulattress,  5  children;  Jos6  Moreno,  mulatto,  22  years, 
wile  mulattress;  /Vntonio  Miranda,  chino,  50  years,  1  child.    The  lost-ncimcd 
was  at  first  absent  at  Loreto.     He  was  not  a  Chinaman,  nor  even  born  in 
China,  as  has  b^en  stated  by  some  writers,  but  was  the  offspring  probably  oi 
an  Indian  mother  by  a  father  of  mixed  2Spanish  and  negro  blood.     Fi'om  a 
later  jxidron  of  1785,  Proo.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xxii.  29,  it  appears  that  Navarro 
was  a  tailor,  and  the  age  of  several  is  given  differently.     From  Los  Angeles, 
Ji'mt.^  11,  12,  wo  leani  that  two  were  bom  in  Spain,  one  in  China,  aud  the 
rest  in  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  or  Baja  California,  a  very  mild  way  of  putting  it, 
though  true  enough  except  in  the  case  of  the  chino ;  but  the  same  work  erro- 
neously states  that  the  12  settlei-s  liad  previously  been  soldiera  at  San  GabrieL 
In  the  same  work  the  plaza  is  located  between  Upper  Main,  Marches:<ault, 
and  New  High  streets  oi  the  modem  city,  the  N.  E.  bound  not  being  named. 
The  goods  delivered  to  settlers  on  government  account  to  the  end  of  1781, 
amounted  to  $^4,191.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  205-7.     According  to  accounts 
in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Den.  Mil.,  MS.,  ii.  4-7,  21-2,  the  contracts  of  11  had  been 
made  in  1780,  aud  of  one  in  February  1781.    They  were  engaged  at  $10  per 
month  for  3  years,  and  rations  of  one  real  per  day  for  10  years,  though  tnia 
docs  not  agree  with  the  reglamento;  $2,540  was  furnished  them  in  Sonoi'a  and 
$,100  iu  California,  and  there  was  duo  to  them  December  31,  1781,  ^30d» 
See  also  Jd,,  iii.  13;  Prov,  lice,  MS.,  ii  G5. 
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three  were  described  as  useless.  But  the  rest  went 
to  work,  and  soon  the  governor  reported  satisfactory 
progress  in  their  irrigating  ditch  and  mud-roofed  hute 
of  palisades,  the  latter  before  the  end  of  1784  being 
replaced  by  adobe  houses,  the  needed  public  buildings 
having  also  been  erected,  and  a  church  begun  of  the 
same  material.^  Some  changes  also  took  place  among 
the  settlers  during  these  few  years.^ 

I  have  recorded  the  preceding  items  of  local  Angeles 
annals  beyond  the  chronological  limits  of  this  chapter 
because  they  may  as  well  be  recorded  here  as  elsewhere, 
and  because  a  still  later  event  of  178 G  seems  to  belong 
here  properly.  I  allude  to  the  formal  distribution  of 
lands  to  the  settlers.  Some  kind  of  a  grant  in  the 
king's  name  must  have  been  made  at  the  beginning," 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  survey  and  dis- 
tribution made  at  that  time  were  not  permanent. 
The  fact  that  formal  possession,  or  renewal  of  pos- 
session, was  given  in  1786,  just  five  years  after  the 
founding,  when  according  to  the  regulations  govern- 
ment aid  to  settlers  was  to  cease  and  advances  were 
to  be  repaid,  has  probably  some  significance,  though 
there  is  nothin;x  in  the  rcgrulation  to  show  that  full  titles 
were  to  be  given  only  at  the  expiration  of  five  years.^ 

*^For  scattered  references  to  buildings,  sec  Prov.  /?ec.,  MS.,  L  175-6, 184; 
iii.  23;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iv.  91, 

'"''*  Early  in  178'2  Lara,  Mesa,  and  Quintcro,  a  Spaniard,  and  two  negroes, 
were  scut  away  as  useless  to  the  pueblo  and  themselves,  and  their  property 
wan  taken  away  by  order  of  the  governor.  The  record  does  not  snow  that 
Miranda,  the  *chino,*  ever  came  to  Los  Angeles  at  all,  unless  he  bo  identical 
with  another  'useless*  settler  saiil  to  have  been  sent  away  in  1783.  Josd 
Francisco  Sinova,  who  had  lived  a  long  time  as  a  laborer  in  California,  applied 
for  admission  as  a  settler  in  1785,  and  was  admitted,  receiving  the  same  aid 
as  the  original  colonists  in  the  way  of  implements  and  live-stock,  save  in 
respect  of  bhecp  and  ^oats,  which  the  govenimeut  had  not  on  liand.  One  of 
the  deserters,  llafael  jNIesa,  seems  to  have  been  caught  and  brought  to  Cali- 
fornia, but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  settled  at  Los  *\ngeles.  Two  grown-up 
sons  of  IJasilio  llosiis  .appear  on  the  list  of  17vSr),  as  does  also  Juan  Jos6  Domin- 
guez,  a  Spaniard;  but  all  three  disappear  from  the  next  year's  list.  Prcv. 
Pcc.y  ii.  71);  iii.  185;  Pj-ov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  144-5;  xxii.  29-30;  Prov.  St. 
Pap.,  Jjrn.  Mil.,  MS.,  iii.  1. 

^  111  fact  the  titles  given  to  settlers  seem  to  have  been  approved  by  the 
comnianihmt  genenil  on  Feb.  0,  17'>4.    Pror.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  152. 

■*^A''t.  17,  sect.  xiv. ,  simply  provides  that  the  governor  or  his  comisiona- 
do:j  'AiiiW  ^jive  titles  and  cause  the  same,  with  rc^jjister  of  brands,  to  be  re- 
corded anil  kept  ill  the  archivco — iuipliedly  ac  the  beginning. 
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However  this  may  have  been,  Governor  Fages^  of 
whose  accession  to  the  rule  more  hereafter,  on  August 
14,  178G,  without  any  preliminary  correspondence  so 
far  as  the  records  show,  as  if  this  was  unquestionably 
the  natural  and  proper  thing  to  be  done  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  commissioned  Alfdrez  J0&6  ArgUello  to 
go  to  Angeles  and  put  the  settlers  in  possession  of 
their  lands  in  accordance  with  section  xiv.  of  the 
regulation.^ 

ArgUollo  accept-ed  the  commission  September  4th 
and  on  the  same  day  appointed  Corporal  Vicente 
Felix  and  private  Roque  de  Cota  as  legal  witnesses. 
On  the  1 8th  he  reports  his  task  completed  and 
duly  recorded  in  the  archives.  This  was  perhaps 
the  first  important  public  service  rendered  by  a  man 
who  was  later  governor  and  father  of  a  governor.  In 
the  performance  of  his  duty  ArgUello  with  his  wit- 
nesses summoned  each  of  the  nine  settlers  in  succes- 
sion and  in  presence  of  all  granted  first  the  house-lot, 
then  the  four  fields,  and  finally  the  branding-iron  by 
which  his  live-stock  was  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  his  neighbors.  In  both  house-lots  and  fields 
the  pretence  of  a  measurement  was  made.  In  each 
case  the  nature  of  the  grant  was  fully  explained,  the 
grantee  assented  to  the  conditions  involved,  and  for 
each  of  the  twenty-seven  grants  a  separate  document 
was  drawn  up,  each  bearing,  besides  the  signatures  of 
ArgUello  and  his  witnesses,  a  cross,  for  not  one  of  the 
nine  could  sign  his  name.  I  give  herewith  a  map 
showing  the  distribution  of  lanas.^  ArgUello's  sur- 
vey of  the  various  classes  of  reserved  lands  is  not 
very  clearly''  expressed;  the  2^^opioSy  however,  are 
said  to  extend  2,200  varas  from  the  dam  to  the  limit 

*•  Los^  Anrjrh'tt^  Tieparitnon  de  Solares  y  Suertef,  1780,  MS.  The  document 
contains  ArgiicUo's  appointment,  his  acceptance,  the  appointment  of  two 
iiritneRscs,  three  antos  de  diliijeiiciaM^  or  records  of  granting  hoase-lot,  fiehl, 
and  branding-iron  respectively  to  each  of  9  settlers,  one  auto  of  survey  of 
municipal  nn<l  royal  lund.s,  and.  a  llnal  certificate  of  having  completed  his  task 
and  <K-p<>sitcd  the  records  in  the  archives. 

^*^Pror.  St.  Pajhf  MS.,  iii.  Tk):  Id.,  Den.,  ii.  2;  signed  by  Argiiello  Dec. 
21,  1703.     Uhc  map  of  the  pueblo  is  on  a  ccale  five  times  larger  than  that 
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of  distributed  lands,  and  the  royal  lands  were  on  the 
river's  opposite  bank. 

At  San  Jose  de  Guadalupe,  notwithstanding  the 
informality  of  its  original  foundation,  nothing  was 
done  under  the  new  regulation  until  1783,  or  five  years 
after  the  beginning,  as  in  the  south.  Some  of  the 
settlers,  not  having  been  among  the  ori^al  founders 
in  November  1777,  were  still  receiving  rations  from 
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tlio  ffovcrnnicnt.'^  In  December  1782  Governor  Fages 
commissioned  Moraga  of  San  Francisco  to  put  the 
settlers  in  formal  possession  of  their  lands.^    After 
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l^laniicl  Camcro;  N,  0,  streets;  P,  Plaza.  Two  other  maps  are  given— 5^ 
Pop.^  Miss,  and  Col.,  MS.,  i.  103,  307 — one  of  which  I  reproduce.  For  the 
third  transfer  ]  to  2;  adtX  a  lot  at  3;  and  move  4,  5,  6,  7  one  tier  to  the  cast. 
I  supix>8e  these  maps  to  have  been  of  earlier  date  than  1786. 

^'  According  to  docun»ents  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Nil.,  MS.,  iii.  23,  the  pay 
or  rations  of  (>  of  tlic  9  settlers  cea{«c<l  Nov.  1,  1782;  one  had  rations  to  Nov.  3ti; 
an«l  2  had  rations  all  the  year.  Accordini^  to  other  records  in  Pror.  St.  Pap., 
MS. ,  V.  2«V-0,  28, 4  liad  rations  during  1783,  and  3  at  beginning  of  1784.  In  Id. , 
iii.  2^14-7,  Moraga  says  that  from  June  to  Dec.  17S1  three  settlers  had  pay 
and  rations,  whiio  2  had  rations  only. 

'''  In  /Vor.  liec,  MS.,  iii.  154-6,  this  document  is  given  under  date  of 
Dec.  2d,  nnd  is  preceded,  Id.,  103-4,  by  a  letter  of  instructions  dated  Dec. 
12th,  and  ordering  tliat  the  mandamiento  (the  document  of  Dec.  2d)  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  each  title.  On  Jan.  4,  1783,  Moraga  writes  that  he  cannut 
attend  to  the  distribution  at  once  as  ordered  by  the  governor  in  letter  of 
l)ec.  0th,  but  will  do  so  at  an  early  date.  Stat.  Pap.,  Miss,  and  Colon.,  MS., 
i.  30.  In  the  regular  record,  however,  Id.,  244-71,  Moraga's  appointment  as 
comisionado,  ditJering  very  slightly  from  the  doc.  of  Dec.  2d,  is  dated  Dec. 
24th,  being  ifollowcd  by  MoraL;a's  auto  de  obedecimiento  dated  May  13th  and 
containing  most  of  the  land  cTauses  of  the  reglamcnto,  and  this  by  the  27 
(/il'ff/iiicias  de.  //Oftesion  by  which  the  9  settlers  were  granted  tlieir  lots,  fields, 
and  branding-irons;  then  comes  the  measurement  ot  public  lands,  and  finally 
Moraga  8  final  certificate  of  Sept.  1st  at  San  Francisco. 
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8onie  delay  Moraga  appointed  Felipe  Tapia  and  Juan 
J<;se  Peralta  as  witnesses  and  began  his  task  at  San 
Josd  May  13,  1783,  completing  it  on  the  19th.  The 
proceedings  and  the  resulting  records  were  like  those 
already  noted  at  Los  Angeles,  save  in  the  settlers' 
names  and  in  the  fact  that  the  location  of  each  man's 
land  is  given.  In  the  matter  of  education  San  Josd 
waH  in  advance  of  its  southern  rival,  since  one  of  its 
citizens,  JoscJ  Tiburcio  Vasquez,  ancestor  of  the  fa- 
mous bandit,  could  write,  though  the  alcalde,  Archu- 
leta, could  not.  Hero  as  at  Angeles  all  four  of  the 
fields  granted  to  each  settler  were  on  soil  that  could 
be  irrigated,  and  here  also  a  map  is  given  in  connection 
with  the  records  which  I  reproduce.^ 
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^Si,  Pap.y  Miss,  and  Colon, ^  MS.,  i. 
243.  On  the  original  the  names  aro  writ- 
ten on  their  respective  lots.  I  refer  to 
theni  as  follows:  a,  a,  a,  Kealcn^^; 
1,  2,  Iklaiiucl  Amdzr|uita;  .3,  4,  Claudio 
Alvircs ;  r>,  G,  Sebastian  Alvitrc ;  7,  8, 
Manncl  (ionzilez;  9,  10,  15emardo  Ro- 
sales;  11,  12,  Francisco  Avila;  13»  14, 
Jo8<5  Tiburcio  Vasquez;  15,  IG,  Antonio 
Romero ;  17,18,  Ignacio  Archuleta.  As 
I  have  before  noted,  four  of  these  names 
diflcr  from  those  of  the  original  founderR. 
Alvitrc  wasapioneer  soldier  of  theeorli  jr 
years ;  Al vires  had  bcena  laborer  or  serv- 
ant before  1780;  Avila  and  Rosoles  ap- 
pear hero  for  the  first  time.  This  map 
in  the  archives  is  dated  at  San  Francisco 
June  1,  1782,  and  contains  a  statement 
by  Momga  that  he  distributed  the  lots 
on  April  23,  1782,  all  of  which  is  alto- 
gether uninteUigiblo.  Evidently  how- 
ever the  man  was  made  before  1783  since 
it  shows  only  two  fields  for  each  man. 
Here  as  at  Los  Angeles  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  at  this  fmal  distribution  any 
change  was  made.  The  map  so  far  as  it 
^'oes  agrees  with  Moraga's  location  of 
lots,  and  the  now  lots  seem  to  have  ex- 
tended in  diflFerent  directions  from  the 
original.  Uall,  Hist  San  Jos^.^  26-31, 
gives  a  pretty  full  account  of  Moraga  s 
proceedings,  and  alludes  to  the  map  aa 
being  dated  April  23,  1783,  and  aa  show- 
ing 1  ^isucrttH.  After  granting  the  prixi&te 
lands,  Moraga  went,  apparently,  to  the 
west  bank  oi  the  river,  where  ho  meas- 
ured 1,9C>8  varas  from  the  dam  down  to 
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Beyond  what  has  been  recorded  in  connection  with 
the  new  cstabHshments,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said 
of  the  year  1781.  The  natives  were  troublesome  on 
the  frontier  below  San  Diego,  and  Neve  had  planned 
to  march  against  them  with  forty  men,  but  other 
duties  prevented  the  campaign."  Father  Mugdrtegui 
also  wrote  from  San  Juan  Capistrano  that  there  were 
reasons  to  fear  a  rising  of  the  gentiles  reenforced  from 
the  Colorado,  and  that  two  of  the  six  soldiers  on 
guard  were  unfit  for  duty.^  At  Santa  Clara  August 
12th  the  festival  of  the  patroness  was  celebrated  with 
the  aid  of  Dumetz  from  San  Cdrlos  and  Norie^fa  from 

o 

San  Francisco.  The  latter,  after  accompanying  Serra 
to  San  Antonio,  took  temporarily  the  place  of  Crespi 
at  San  Carlos  while  Crespf  went  with  Serra  to  San 
Francisco  on  his  tour  of  confirmation,  this  being  the 
venerable  friar's  first  visit  to  the  northern  missions, 
and  his  last  journey  on  earth.  Returning  by  way  of 
Santa  Clara,  they  officiated  with  Murguia  and  Pena 
on  November  19th  in  laying  the  corner-stone  of  a 
new  church  dedicated  to  "Santa  Clara  de  Asis, 
virgin,  abbess,  and  matriarch  of  her  most  famous  re- 
ligion." The  soldiers  of  the  guard  were  present,  and 
Alferez  Lasso  de  la  Vega  from  San  Francisco  acted 
as  secular  godfather.  Under  the  stone  were  placed  a 
cross  with  holy  images  and  pieces  of  money.^  The 
building  was  completed  in  1784. 

The  supply-ship  did  not  arrive  this  year,  because  on 
account  of  troubles  w-ith  England^^  the  Santiago  was 
obliged  to  make  a  trip  to  Lima  for  quicksilver.  A 
small  transport  was  laden  at  San  Bias,  but  proved  to 


t!ic  Santa  Clara  boundary,  designating  half  tho  space  (no  width  is  given) 
jfTopiO'*  and  the  rest  as  rcalengaa.     Then  the  egidos  1,500  x  700  yaras  were 
located  on  the  eminence  where  the  pueblo  stood. 

'•/^ror.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  130-1. 

'^Letters  of  Sept.  25th  and  2Sth  in  Monterey  Co,  Arch.,  MS,,  vii.  3,  4. 

^Snnta  (hra,  Lib.  de  Mufion,  MS.,  10,  11;  Palou,  Not.,  ii.  3C»-70; 
Arch.  Sta.  fidrfjara,  MS.,  xi.  131  ;  Palou,  Vida,  230-7.  A  scrap  in  Levett*$ 
Scrap-book  says  the  site  was  called  by  the  natives  Gergucnsen,  or  '  valley  of 
the  oaks.' 

'^  Orders  for  a  war  tax  circulated  by  Gen.  Croix  and  sent  to  Califomia, 
Arch,  AliinotteM,  MS.,  i.  59-70. 
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be  SO  worra-caton  that  she  could  not  safely  be  trusted 
to  sail.  In  December  •  the  San  Cdrlos  de  Filipinos 
from  Manila  touched  at  San  Diego.  The  old  San 
Cdrlos  had  remained  at  the  Philippines  and  the  new 
vessel  had  been  built  to  take  her  place.  Father  Cam- 
bon  was  on  board  as  chaplain,  and  being  unwell  was 
allowed  to  remain  at  San  Diego.  He  had  some  vest- 
ments and  other  articles  for  San  Francisco  which  he 
had  bought  with  his  wages,  but  they  were  invoiced 
for  San  Bias  and  could  not  be  unloaded.*^  Cambon 
brought  by  a  roundabout  course  the  tidings  that  six 
friars  had  been  appointed  for  the  three  Channel  mis- 
sions, at  which  Serra  rejoiced  greatly,  but  about  which 
there  is  more  to  be  said  hereafter. 

««Pa/ott,iVb^,u.  36^73. 
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PUEBLOMISSIONS  ON  THE  RIO  COLORADO. 

1780-1782. 

Preliminary  R^umA— Reports  of  Garc&  and  Anza — Palma  in  Mexico— 
Arricivita's  Chronicle — Yum  as  Clamorous  for  Missionaries-^ 
Orders  of  General  Croix— Padres  Garc^  and  Diaz  on  the  Colo- 
rado— No  Gifts  for  the  Indlans — Disgust  of  the  Yu31as — ^Mission- 
pueblos  Founded — A  New  System — Powers  of  Friars  Curtailed — 
Franciscan  Criticism — A  Dangerous  Experiment — Founding  ofCon- 
CEpcioN  AND  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo — ^Names  of  the  Colonists — 
Spanish  Oppression — Forebodings  of  Disaster — Massacre  of  July 
17, 1781— Four  Martyrs — Fifty  Victims — Death  of  Rivera — Fruit- 
less Effortsto  Punish  the  YuMAS — Captives  Ransomed— ExpsDinoNa 
OF  Fages,  Fueros,  Romeu,  and  Neve. 

The  reader  of  Sonora  history  will  remember  the 
expeditions  of  Father  Kino  and  his  companions  to 
northern  Pimeria  during  the  Jesuit  period,  their 
flattering  reports  of  prospects  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  their  efforts  oft  repeated  but  always 
unsuccessful  to  establish  missions  in  the  Gila  and 
Colorado  region.  The  natives  were  always  clamorous 
for  friars;  but  the  necessary  combination  of  circum- 
stances could  never  be  effected.  The  requisites  were 
a  favorable  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
a  favorable  condition  of  European  and  Mexican  affairs, 
money  to  spare  in  the  royal  treasury,  and  quiet  among 
the  Sonora  tribes.  What  Kino's  zeal  in  time  of  peace 
could  not  do,  was  impossible  to  the  comparative  luke- 
warmncss  of  his  successors  in  times  of  constant  rebel- 
lion  and  warfare  with  the  Apaches.  The  Franciscans, 
if  somewhat  less  enthusiastic  than  the  earlier  Jesuits, 
and  notwithstanding  their  greater  difficulties,  never 

Hist.  Cal..  Vol.  I.    23  (863) 
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allowed  the  matter  to  drop.  The  record  of  their  cflTorts, 
as  of  earlier  attempts,  belongs  in  detail  to  another 
part  of  this  work;  but  there  was  little  or  no  actual 
progress  down  to  the  time  of  Anza's  expeditions,  made 
with  a  view  to  open  communication  by  land  with  Cal- 
ifornia.^ 

With  the  second  of  these  expeditions  in  1775-6 
Francisco  Garcds  and  Thomas  Eixarch  had  gone  to 
the  Colorado  and  had  been  left  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  river  with  a  few  Indian  attendants  and  under 
the  protection  of  Palma,  a  prominent  Yuma  chieftain 
noted  for  his  friendship  for  the  white  men.  Both  friars 
were  Franciscans  from  the  QuertJtaro  college.  During 
Anza  s  absence  in  the  west,  Eixarch  remained  on  the 
river,  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Fort  Yuma; 
wliile  Garcds  travelled  extensively  down  and  up  the 
Colorado,  west  and  east  to  San  Gabriel  and  the  Moqui 
towns,  well  received  by  all  natives  except  the  Moquis. 
So  well  were  the  Colorado  Indians  pleased  with  Anza's 
treatment  that,  as  Garces  was  led  to  believe,  they 
refused  aid  to  the  hostile  San  Diego  tribes.  The 
only  source  of  possible  danger  was  believed  to  be  in 
Rivera  s  tendency  to  ill  treat  those  who  for  one  pur- 
l)ose  or  another  visited  the  coast  establishments.  In 
their  explorations  the  two  friars  fixed  upon  the  Puerto, 
or  Portezuelo,  de  la  Concepcicm  and  the  Puerto,  or 
Ilancheria,  de  San  Pablo  as  the  most  desirable  sites 
for  future  missions.  The  former,  Concepcion,  was,  as 
I  have  said,  identical  in  site  with  Fort  Yuma,  while 
the  latter,  San  Pablo,  was  eight  or  ten  miles  down 
the  river  on  the  same  side  in  what  is  now  Baja  Cali- 
foruian  territory.^     Eixarch  went  back  to  Sonora  with 

*  Sec  chapters  x.  and  xii.  of  this  volume. 

*I  suppose  that  San  l*abl()  was  identical  with  the  Rnscheria  or  Lagonaof 
San  Tablo,  or  Capt.  Pablo,  4^  or  T)  Ica^'ius  below  Concepcion,  visited  by  Anza 
and  mentioned  in  his  diary  an<l  in  tliat  of  I*.  Font.  Arricivita  gives  the  dis- 
tance bc^twecn  tlie  two  as  three  leagues.  Taylor,  in  Jiroicne^s  L.  Cal,^  61,  71, 
dou])tless  follow in;.^  Arricivita,  says  the  two  were  9  miles  apart.  P.  Sales,  in 
his  yofi'-ifU'i  (!(•  (V;/.,  carta  iii.  (J.Vy,  says  that  the  Franciscan  missions  wero 
tc.  territory  conceilcd  to  the  Dominicans,  so  that  they  were  even  then  in  a 
Sense  considered  to  be  in  Lower  Califoiiiia.     The  author  would  seem  almost 
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Anza,  and  Garces  fallowed  a  little  later.  Palma  also 
accompanied  Anza  to  Mexico  to  present  in  person  the 
petition  of  his  people  for  missionaries.  All  the  re- 
turning travellers  were  impressed  with  the  feasibility 
and  great  importance  of  founding  on  the  Colorado 
one  or  more  missions  under  the  protection  of  a  strong 
presidio.' 

The  viceroy  favored  the  views  of  Garcds  and  Anza. 
He  promised  early  in  1777  to  transfer  northward  the 
jM'csidios  of  Ilorcasitas  and  Buenavista  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  proposed  missions,  and  recommended  the 
whole  matter  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Gen- 
eral Croix.*  Palma  in  the  mean  time  was  kindly  en- 
tertained; and  after  being  baptized  as  Don  Salvador, 
he  was  sent  home  with  promises  of  friars  and  other 
favors  to  his  country  and  people.^ 

Croix  it  is  said  entertained  an  idea  of  going  in 
person  to  the  Colorado  and  to  ]\Ionterey,  but  he  was 
detained  by  illness  in  Chihuahua  and  had,  besides,  a 
broad  territory  to  attend  to.  Colonel  Anza  was  about 
this  time  sent  to  New  Mexico  as  governor,  and  thus 
the  northern  enterprise  lost  one  of  its  most  effective 
supporters.  In  March  1778  Palma,  seeing  no  sign 
that  the  promises  made  him  were  to  be  fulfilled,  came 
dov/n  to  Altar  to  ascertain  the  reason.  He  was  more 
or  less  satisfied  with  the  excuses  offered  by  the  pre- 

to  ontertniii  the  idea  that  the  Franciscans,  in  their  zeal  to  get  the  rewards 
oifcrcil,  brought  upon  themaelves  the  resulting  misfortunes  by  intruding  on 
I>otJiini<Miii  gi-ouu<l. 

•  (Jarc^d  suggested  a  route  by  water  by  way  of  the  gulf  and  river,  or  by 
the  ooi'nn  Vj  S:iu  ]>ii'go.  He  also  recommended  that  San  Diego  bo  subject  to 
the  Colnni'lo  presidio  instead  of  Monterey,  so  as  to  protect  communication 
and  prevent  conllicts  with  tlio  California  authorities.  Thus  his  views  in  l)e- 
lialf  of  Ills  college  were  somewhat  ambitious.  \Vhether  they  resulted  in  some 
tlej'Tee  from  liia  own  treatment  by  Rivera,  or  whetlier  Rivera's  policy  was  in- 
iluciiced  by  the  views  of  GarcC'S,  thci*e  is  no  means  of  knowing. 

*  In  1778  (^'i-oix  writes  to  Galvez  on  the  importance  of  concil^ting  the  Col- 
orado  aud  Gila  trilx^s,  and  of  founding  settlements  on  the  route  to  California. 
U'jfdilfy  JJocnmentWy  MS.,  5. 

^ArrkicitUy  CrOnira  Sera^fica  y  Apofddiica  del  Colegio  de  Propaganda  Fide 
clc  la  Santa  Cruz  de  Qneri'taro^  401-514.  This  important  work,  the  official 
chronicle  of  the  Queretaro  College,  is  the  leading  authority  for  the  contents 
of  this  chapter,  in  fact  the  only  continuous  narrative  of  the  whole  subject, 
tliou^h  as  will  be  seen  there  are  other  authorities  that  throw  much  light  on 
ceruim  parts  of  it. 
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sidio  captain  and  wont  back  to  wait.  Still  no  Span- 
iards came,  and  Palma's  people  began  to  taunt  him, 
and  to  more  than  hint  that  all  the  stories  he  had 
brought  from  Mexico  were  lies.  Palma  endured  it 
for  a  while  and  then  went  again  to  Altar  and  then  to 
Horcasitas  to  explain  his  difficulties. 

General  Croix,  still  at  Chihuahua,  hearing  of  Palma's 
visit  and  knowing  that  his  complaints  were  just,  wrote 
in  February  1779  to  the  president  asking  him  to  send 
Garces  and  another  friar  to  the  Colorado  to  begin  the 
work  of  conversion,  at  the  same  time  ordering  the 
authorities  of  Sonora  to  furnish  supplies  and  soldiers. 
Juan  Diaz  was  selected  to  accompany  Garces.  The 
governor  gave  an  order  for  supplies,  but  the  com- 
uiaudiint  could  not  furnish  a  proper  guard,  for  his 
force  was  small  and  the  natives  were  unusually  bitter. 
In  obedience  to  orders,  however,  he  told  Garcds  to 
select  the  smallest  number  of  soldiers  that  would  meet 
immediate  necessities.  The  friars  realized  that  in 
establishing  a  distant  mission  under  these  circum- 
stances there  was  danger.  But  delay  was  also  for 
many  reasons  undesirable,  and  the  early  establish- 
ment of  a  presidio  was  confidently  hoped  for.  There- 
fore after  much  discussion,  including  a  reference  to  the 
viceroy  and  college,  the  two  friars  chose  seventeen 
soldiers  from  Tucson  and  Altar,  though  when  they 
started  in  August  for  their  destination  they  had  but 
thirteen.  After  passing  Sonoita  in  the  Pdpago  coun- 
try, tlioy  were  forced  to  turn  back  for  want  of  water; 
but  Garces  with  two  soldiers  soon  continued  and 
reached  the  Colorado  at  the  end  of  August.  He 
lV)uncl  Palma  and  those  of  his  rancheria  very  friendly, 
but  otlicr  Yumas  considerably  disaffected,  the  Jalchc- 
(huK's  and  other  tribes  being  also  somewhat  hostile  to 
the  Yumas. 

On  September  3d  the  two  soldiers  were  sent  back 
with  letters  (or  Diaz  and  for  Croix, lea vinir Garces  alone 
with  tlie  Yumas.  Rumors  were  rife  of  hostilities  on 
tile  part  of  the  Pdpagos,  and  the  soldiers  at  Sonoita 
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were  disposed  to  abscond.  Father  Diaz  sent  to  Altar 
for  aid,  and  received  from  a  new  commandant  a  letter 
advising  the  friars  to  abandon  the  enterprise  for  the 
present.  Diaz  declined  the  advice.  He  succeeded  in 
removing  the  soldiers'  fears,  and  joined  Garci5s  on  the 
2il  uf  October.  The  two  friars  with  their  guard  of 
twelve  men  and  a  sergeant  now  found  themselves  in 
an  embarrassing  position.  Promises  had  been  lavishly 
bestowed  on  Palma  by  the  viceroy  and  by  Croix  in 
Mexico,  promises  which  had  not  lost  color  in  transmis- 
sion, and  which  had  roused  expectations  of  lavish  gifts. 
Long  delay  had  lessened  somewhat  the  native  faith  in 
Palma s  tales;  but  even  now  the  contrast  between 
expectation  and  reality  was  great,  and  at  sight  of  two 
friars  bearing  trinkets  hardly  sufficient  to  buy  their 
daily  food,  the  natives  regarded  themselves  as  victims 
of  a  swindle.  Nor  did  they  take  pains  to  conceal  their 
disgust.  The  tw- o  padres  could  barely  maintain  them- 
selves in  Palma  s  rancheria,  that  chieftain's  authority 
proving  to  be  limited,  and  his  position  being  hardly 
more  agreeable  than  their  own.  Entreaties  for  aid 
were  sent  south,  but  the  soldiers  so  sent  were  usually 
retained  in  the  Sonora  presidios  on  some  excuse,  thus 
lesseninof  the  escort  and  increasin<T  the  danger. 

In  November  Croix  arrived  at  Arizpe,  whither 
Diaz  proceeded  to  report  in  person,  and  Juan  Antonio 
Barreneche  was  sent  as  companion  to  Grarces.  The 
fjeneral  listened  to  the  padre's  report,  and  resolved  on 
the  establishment  of  two  mission-pueblos  on  the  Colo- 
rado, in  accordance  with  a  new  system  devised  for  this 
occasion,  the  formal  instructions  for  which  w^ere  issued 
March  20,  1 780.  There  was  to  be  no  presidio,  mission, 
or  pueblo  proper,  but  the  attributes  of  all  three  were 
to  be  in  a  manner  united.  The  soldiers,  under  a  sub- 
lieutenant as  commandant,  were  to  protect  the  settlers, 
who  were  to  be  granted  house-lots  and  fields,  while 
the  friars  were  to  act  as  pastors  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  colonists,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  be  missionaries.     The  priests  were  to  have 
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iiotliiiij^  to  do  with  temporal  managcniont,  and  native 
convc.Tts  were  not  to  be  required  to  live  in  regular 
mission  communities,  but  might  receive  lands  and  live 
in  tlio  pueblos  with  the  Spaniards.  Each  pueblo  was 
to  liave  ten  soldiers,  ten  settlers,  and  six  laborers. 

Tliis  was  certainly  a  change  in  the  mission  system, 
l^ilou  italicizes  it  as  a  nitevo  modo  de  conquista)\  and 
passes  on  without  further  connnent  to  relate  results.* 
Arricivita  denounces  both  the  system  and  its  author, 
charging  Croix  with  havhig  been  influenced  hyjyolUicos 
arhlfn'stas  who  knew  nothing  of  the  subject,  and  by 
false  notions  of  economy.  And  further  with  having 
paid  no  lieed  to  the  advice  of  the  only  men  who  were 
([nalilicd  to  give  it;  with  giving  instructions  to  the 
friars  in  mattoi's  entirely  beyond  his  jurisdiction;  with 
dir(»(*t  o|)position  to  tlie  laws  of  Spain,  especially  in 
uniting  Spaniards  and  Indians  in  the  same  pueblo, 
and  willi  having  in  his  stupid  pride  and  ignorance 
cxposcMl  over  filty  famihos  to  sure  destruction.  A 
\inv:o  ]>art  of  the  bitter  foehnof  exhibited  by  Fran- 
ciscans  on  the  subject  mav  be  fairly  attributed  to  the 
tra«j:(»(lv  (hat  I'ollowed  and  to  tlie  removal  of  the  tern- 
])(>ral  management  from  their  hands,  a  matter  on  which 
tlirv  were  verv  sensitive;  yet  it  nmst  be  admitted 
that  C^-oix  acted  unwisely.  Tlie  time  and  place  were 
not  wc^ll  chosen  for  such  an  experiment.  Anza,  a 
warm  advo(»ate  of  the  Colorado  establishments,  a  man 
of  gri'at  ability  and  ex]Kn*ienee,  and  one  moreover 
who  liad  seen  tlie  Yumas  and  their  nei^rhbors  at  their 
best,  had  i^xpn^ssed  his  opinion  that  missions  could 
not  .satrlv  be  founded  in  this  region  except  under  the 
proti^etion  oC  a  strong  presidio.  At  the  time  of  Anza's 
return  it  would  have  been  haziirdous  to  try  the  experi- 
nu'nt.  but  in  the  liglit  of  the  iriars'  reports  it  was 
a  eriunnallv  stupivl  blunder. 

.\s  si^iMi  as  he  heard  of  the  plan  Garci5s  sent  in 
rrpratrd  pn^tests  and  warnings  that  the  aspect  of 
atlairs  was  worse   thm   ever,  but   all   in  vain.     The 

«/\i/o.j,  Sot,,  ii.  :C4-SS. 
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colonists  reached  their  new  homes  in  the  autumn 
of  1780  under  the  command  of  Alterez  Santiago  de 
Isks.  The  pueblo  of  La  Purisima  Concepcion  was 
at  once  founded,  and  the  adjoining  lands  were  dis- 
tributed, Garcc's  and  Barrcneche  being  its  ministers. 
Very  soon  the  second  pueblo,  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo 
de  Bicuiier,  was  established  under  the  care  of  Diaz 
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and  !Matfas  Moreno.    The  names  of  the  twenty  sol- 
diers and  of  fourteen  settlers  have  been  preserved.^ 

'  They  are  a»  follows,  those  of  penona  who  escaped  from  the  subseqiicDt 
nuuwitrc  bciDg  italiciziHli  P.  FranciBco  Garc^s,  P.  Juim  Diaz,  AlfOrez  iljui- 
tiago  Islas,  CoVponil  ruucunl  Rivera,  P.  Juaii  Barreuecbe,  P.  Mntiaa  Uoreno, 
Scrgt.  JoaiS  (or  Jnaii)  <lc  Id  Vi^,  CoiTKinil  Jiian  Miguel  Palomino, 

Soldiers:  Cnyctuno  Mesa,  Gutricl  (ur  Javier)  Diitz,  ftlatiosdo  la  Vega,  Josd 
Isuaciu  Martioez,  JuauGailardo,  Gabrii;!  {ur  Javier)  Bomcro,  Pedro  Iturquea, 
Jo^  Uriiet  Fnehf0.3aaa  Itlartinez,  Gahriel  (or  Javier) Laque,  Manuel  Dunartc, 
llerDarji)  Moi'ole:!,  Ignudo  Ziunoca,  Foustino  Sallalla,  Ftdro  Solarti,  Miguel 

hitlers:  Jilaimel  Bamisan,  Joafi  Antonio  Romero.  Junn  Ignacio  Romero, 
Joii^  (Jlgiii,  Antouio  Memloza,  Ignacio  Martinez,  italloji  c>  Caiiro,  C^lrloa 
GuUc-.'o,  Juan  Romero,  .loud  Eati'van,  Jiisto  Grijdva,  Gabriel  Tebaca,  Nico- 
\A»  VLllalba,  JmiuJosf  Miiinidn,  Jo*^.  Itjn-ir-io  Brni/achfa,  servant,  J0116  Urrto, 
interpreter.  TIicih:  uamcs  conie  i:Iiicfly  from  the  aul>seijucnt  oxamination  of 
Hun-ivora  tbwtAl^  in  I'rav.  «l.  Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  310-30.  So  far  m  Boldiers  and 
Bcttlera  are  coqcciudJ  the  liat  is  probably  complete.  All,  or  nearly  all,  liad 
familiea. 
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The  coming  of  the  colonists  naturally  afforded  tempo- 
rary relief  to  the  friars,  for  a  small  stock  of  articles 
suitable  for  gifts  brought  a  brief  renewal  of  Spanish 
popularity ;  but  even  at  the  beginning  Grarces  and  his 
companions  seem  to  have  foreseen  disaster,  though  it 
is  hard  to  tell  how  much  was  foresight  and  how  much 
may  be  attributed  to  the  despondency  of  the  friars 
when  their  privileges  were  curtailed.  In  addition  to 
the  old  causes  of  disaffection  among  the  natives,  new 
and  more  serious  ones  began  to  work.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  lands  along  the  river  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  aborigines,  whose  little 
miljKts,  if  spared  in  the  formal  distribution,  were 
rendered  useless  by  the  live-stock  of  the  Spaniards. 
This  great  wrong,  added  to  the  ordinary  iiidifference 
of  soldiers  and  settlers  to  native  rights,  and  their 
pett}^  acts  of  injustice,  soon  destroyed  any  slight  feel- 
ing of  friendship  })roviously  existing.  The  friars  with 
difficulty  and  by  patient  kindness  retained  for  a  time 
a  degree  of  influence  even  in  the  midst  of  adverse  in- 
fluences. They  established  a  kind  of  missionary  sta- 
tion at  some  distance  from  the  pueblo,  where  the 
natives  were  occasionally  assembled  for  religious  in- 
struction. Some  of  them  wore  faithful  notwithstand- 
ing the  unpoj_)ularity  brought  upon  themselves  by 
friendship  for  the  friars;  but  their  influence  amounted 
to  nothing  against  the  growing  hatred  among  the 
thousands  of  Yumas  and  nci<j:hborin2:  tribes. 

After  the  provisions  brought  irom  Sonera  had 
been  exhausted  there  was  nmch  suffering  among  the 
families,  the  natives  refusing  to  part  with  the  little 
corn  in  thc'ir  possession  and  asking  exorbitant  prices 
for  the  wild  ])roducts  gathered.  In  their  great 
need  they  sent  over  to  San  Gabriel  for  succor  and 
were  given  such  articles  of  food  as  the  mission  could 
sparc."^    We  have  no  chronological  record  of  events 

^Ptilon,  yof.,  ii.  875,  says  tliut  in  asking  for  this  aid  they  dcclare<l  that  if 
it  \v(;re  not  sent  they  uould  have  to  aban<ion  the  C-olorailo  establishments. 
Novo  njiorts  on  .Jiin«.>  'J.'),  1 7S1,  having  sent  the  succor  oskod  for  by  Alf^rei 
lolas.   Prou.  licc.f  MS.,  ii.  80. 
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during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1780-1.  The  settlers 
lived  along  in  the  lazy  improvident  way  pecuHar  to 
Spaniards  of  that  class,  attending  chiefly  to  their  live- 
stock. Neither  they  nor  the  soldiers  had  any  fears 
of  impending  danger,  and  rarely  had  either  of  the 
pueblos  more  than  two  or  three  soldiers  on  duty. 
They  found  time,  however,  to  administer  an  occa- 
sional flo^^forincr  or  confinement  in  the  stocks  to  offend- 
ing  natives.  The  friars  went  on  with  their  duties, 
aware  that  trouble  was  brewing,  and  perhaps  deriving 
a  certain  grim  satisfaction  from  their  prospect  of  be- 
ing able  to  prove  by  their  own  death  that  Croix  was 
wrong  in  interfering  with  missionary  prerogative.® 
Meanwhile  a  few  leading  spirits  among  the  lumas 
were  inciting  their  people  to  active  hostilities,  with  a 
view  to  exterminate  the  intruders.  Palma  himself 
was  among  the  number,  as  were  one  or  two  of  his 
brothers  and  several  chieftains  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  ^lexico.  Francisco  Javier,  an  interpreter,  is 
also  named  as  having  taken  a  prominent  part.  Ig- 
nacio  Palma,  Pablo,  and  Javier  were  the  leaders. 
AYith  a  view  to  conciliate  the  disaffected  Alforez  Islas 
made  I<macio  Palma  <:fovernor  of  the  lower  Yumas 
about  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo,  and  a  little  later  ar- 
rested him  and  put  him  in  the  stocks,  thus  adding 
fuel  t^  the  flame  of  the  revolt. 

Late  in  June  Rivera  y  Moncada  arrived  from 
Sonora  with  his  company  of  about  forty  recruits  and 
their  lamilies  bound  for  Los  Angeles  and  the  Santa 
Bdrbara  channel.  From  the  Colorado  he  sent  back 
most  of  his  Sonoran  escort,  and  after  a  short  delav 
for  rest,  despatched  the  main  company  to  San  Gabriel 
under  the  escort  of  Alferez  Limon  and  nine  men. 
Having  seen  the  company  started  on  its  way,  Rivera 
recrossed  the  Colorado  and  with  eleven  or  twelve  men, 

•  Accortliug  to  Amcivita  the  priests  for  many  days  deyotc<l  almost  their 
whole  attention  to  labor  amon^  the  Spanish  ])opulation,  striving  to  reawaken 
interest  in  i-eligious  exercises  and  thus  to  prepare  the  souls  of  the  unsusix'cling 
men,  women,  and  children  for  death.  lu  these  olTorta  they  were  also  said  to 
have  been  remarkably  successful. 
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includinor  Scr<]:eant  Roblcs  and  five  or  six  men  sent  to 
meet  liim  from  the  California  presidios,  encamped 
near  the  eastern  bank  opposite  Concepcion,  where  ho 
proposed  to  remain  for  some  weeks  to  restore  his 
horses  and  cattle  to  a  proper  condition  for  the  trip  to 
San  Gabriel.  Riveras  coming  contributed  nothin;; 
to  the  pacification  of  the  natives,  but  had  rather  the 
contrary  effoct,  for  his  large  herd  of  live-stock  de- 
stroyed the  mesquite  plants,  and  he  was  by  no  means 
liberal  in  the  distribution  of  ^ifts.^®  From  his  choice 
of  a  location  for  his  camp  it  is  clear  that  he  attached 
no  importance  to  the  friars'  apprehensions. 

Early  in  July  the  natives  became  somewhat  more 
insolent  in  their  actions,  often  visiting  the  towns  in 
a  quarrelsome  mood.  On  Tuesday,  July  17th,  the 
storm  burst.^^  Early  in  the  morning  the  lower  vil- 
lage of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  was  attacked  by  the 
savages,  who,  meeting  no  resistance,  killed  the  two 
priests,  Diaz  and  Moreno,  besides  Sergeant  Vega,  and 
mo.^t  of  the  soldiers  and  settlers.  Only  five  men, 
including  two  Indians  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with 
the  savages,  are  known  to  have  survived.  These 
were  made  captive  as  w^cre  all  the  women.  After  the 
Indians  had  taken  everything  they  desired  they  burned 
tliQ  buildings  and  destroyed  all  other  property.  The 
bodies  of  the  victims  were  left  to  lie  where  they  fell, 
cx(*ept  those  of  the  friars,  which,  as  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe,  were  buried.^*" 

'"Neve  in  a  letter  to  Croix  of  Nov.  18,  1781,  saya  that  the  Jalclicdimes 
gent  word  to  Hi  vera  that  lus  no  gifU  were  made,  tlicy  did  not  wish  to  retain 
the  Ixidc'cs  of  ollico  formerly  given  their  cliiefs  hy  Spaniards.  Prov.  Jiec., 
MS.,  ii.Ol). 

^'  Arricivita,  followed  by  other  wTiters,  crronconsly  states  that  it  was  on 
Sunday.  The  surviving  witneasea  testiliod  that  it  was  Tuesday,  andtho  17th 
wa.s  f'l^rtiinly  Tuc.-jday. 

'^  Arricivita,  .IJ')-.')!,  gives  sonic  details  respecting  tho  lives  of  the  mis- 
sioniirics.  .Inan  Marcn^lowas  horn  in  173.)  in  the  city  of  Alajar, Spain,  taking 
tho  name  of  Diaz  when  ho  became  a  Franciscan.  He  came  to  Mexico  in  17C^i; 
i:i  \~C}^  became  minister  of  Caborca  misnion  in  Pimerii  Alta;  and  accompa- 
nied Anza  as  wo  have  seen  on  his  tirst  expedition  to  California.  J096  ^latias 
Moreno  was  born  in  1714  at  Almarzji,  Spain;  Ixjcamo  a  Franciscan  in  17C2; 
and  came  to  Mexico  in  1700.  Ilis  first  mis-sionaiy  Hcrvicc,  savo  as  supernu- 
merary, w;is  at  the  pLicc  of  his  death.  Francisco  Tomds  nennene;]:ildo 
CbrciJS  V1U  bom  in  17^  iu  Morata  del  Conde,  Amgon;  camo  tj  tho  QucnStaro 
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On  the  same  day  and  at  about  the  same  hour  when 
Fat b or  Garces  was  saying  mass/^  the  town  of  Concep- 
cion  was  invaded  ancl  tlie  commandant,  Islas,  and  a 
corporal,  the  only  soldiers  there  at  the  time,  were 
killed,  as  were  indeed  most  of  the  unarmed  men  scat- 
tered in  the  adjoining  fields.  Some  of  the  houses 
were  sacked,  but  the  Iriars  were  spared,  and  a  part  of 
the  men  were  not  found,  the  ravages  being  suspended 
al3out  noon.  Next  mornin;gf  the  savages  attacked  the 
camp  across  the  river.  Rivera  had  hastily  thrown  up 
some  sliijht  intrenclunents  and  his  men  made  a  gallant 
defence,  but  the  numbers  against  them  were  too  great. 
One  by  one  the  soldiers  fell  under  the  arrows  and 
clubs  of  the  foe  until  not  one  was  left."  Thus  died 
Captain  Fernando  Javier  de  Rivera  y  Moncada,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  early  Californian 
annals,  who  had  come  in  the  first  land  expedition  of 
17G9,  had  been  military  commandant  of  the  Monterey 
establishments,  and  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
lieutenant-governor  of  Baja  California.  All  that  is 
known  of  his  life  and  character  has  been  recorded  in 
the  ])receding  chapters.  He  was  not  the  equal,  in 
al  )ilitv  and  force,  of  such  men  as  Faeces  and  Neve,  but 
ho  was  ])opular  and  left  among  the  old  Californian 
soldiers  a  better  reputation  probably  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries.^^ 

Ci>l!c\'rc  in  ITCO;  and  became  minister  of  San  Javier  del  Bac  in  17C8.  He 
travc  lleil  extensively  r.niong  the  gentile  tribes,  from  his  iirst  coming  to  Sonora 
down  to  tlic  ti::ic  of  his  d!.'ath.  Juan  Antonio  Barreneehe  was  lx)i*n  in  Laca- 
z:>r.  Xavanv^  in  17-10,  and  came  when  a  child  to  Haltana.  IIo  became  a 
Franciscan  i:i  17G8;  joined  the  Qner<;taro  CoUe^^o  i:\  1773.  His  first  mission- 
firy  work  wns  in  the  Colorado  pueblos  where  ho  died  at  the  early  age  of  32 
years.  The  author  in  c  >nnection  with  IIrmc  facts  repeats  much  of  the  history 
told  in  this  cliaptcr,  and  addj  many  details  of  the  lives  and  Christian  virtues 
of  these;  four  martyra  for  wliich  1  liave  no  space. 

"  It  u  not  i:niK>3sible  tliat  Anicivita  draws  on  his  imagination  for  details 
al)Out  the  religious  services,  supposing  the  day  ti>  have  lx*en  Sunday. 

^»In  Prnr^Sf.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mif..  MS.,  iii.  10,  *22, are m-Wtw of  1 7i>-» Khowinc 
t!ie  follovving  sol  livr.!  of  the  San  Diego  and  Moatei*ey  company  who  had  died 
b?aide3  Scrgt.  llubles :  Manual  Cafiedo,  Tomds  Maria  Camacho,  Ilafael  Mar- 
cjuez,  Jo.npiia  (lUeiTcro,  Jose  M.  (luerrero,  NicoV.s  LcUnm,  Juan  Aiv^cl 
Amarillas.  Francisco  l*eQa,  Joa<]uin  Lopez,  Joaquin  llrnino-'-a,  Antonio  Ej-;  i- 
nos^i,  and  Pablo  Victoriano  Cervantes.  Those  \2  namej  doubtless  iucludo  tho 
Colora  lo  victims. 

'*  Father  Coasag — Zcraiiot*,  Vkla  dr  Konttwty  14 — writin';  in  17C3  of  his 
third  expedition  says  of  Ilivera :   *  Xo  pcrdono  uia;;uii  trabajo  personal  de 
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The  natives  returned  to  Concepeion  the  same  after- 
noon. The  priests  on  their  approach  escaped  with 
the  famiHes  and  took  refuge  with  some  of  their  con- 
vert friends.  The  building  were  sacked  and  burne<l 
as  at  the  lower  village,  and  next  day  the  two  priests 
were  killed  notwithstanding:  the  efforts  made  bv  certain 
Indians  in  their  behalf  Only  two  men  arc  known  to 
have  saved  their  lives  at  Concepeion,  and  the  whole 
number  of  the  slain  at  the  two  pueblos  and  Riveras 
camp  was  at  least  forty-six,  probably  more.  We  hear 
of  no  killing  of  women  and  children.  The  captives 
were  made  to  work,  but  no  further  outrage  is  re- 
corded.*® 

Allurez  Limon  after  escorting  the  California  colony 
to  San  Gabriel  started  back  for  Sonora  by  the  old 
route  with  his  nine  men.  Drawing  near  the  Colorado 
he  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  there  had  been  a 

moilo  que  al  Padre  ya  Ic  falta1)an  jvilabras  y  trazas  panujuc  sc  cifiesc  d  traba* 
jc>s  proiwrcioiiailos  A  8u  cardctcr.  *  Ilia  wife  was  Tcrcisa  do  Ddvalos.  A  son, 
Juan  liiulista  Francisco  Maria,  was  l>aptii'.vd  Oct.  5,  175(»,  by  Father  Bischoif 
at  Lorcto;  another  son,  Jos6  Nicol.is  Maria,  May  8,  ITrvS,  by  Father  Ven- 
tura; and  still  another  March  I),  1707.  Lonfo^  Lihro  tie  Minion^  MS.,  174, 
177,  10.").  Alvarado,  Ilisf.  Caf.y  MS.,  ii.  100-7,  says  that  his  memory  was 
lon>r  honored  by  anniversary  funeral  masses  at  iSan  Diego,  and  that  Gov. 
Kcheandia  iii  lS*Jo  pn)posed  a  monument  in  his  honor. 

"'The  infonnation  that  the  hostilitits  lasted  three  tlays  comes  from  Arri- 
civita.  Most  other  authorites  state  or  imply  that  the  bhxxly  work  was  begun 
and  cnd'Ml  on  July  17th;  but  Croix  in  a  note  dateil  July  17,  17v>*2.  and  in  cor- 
rection of  a  report  from  Neve  that  llivora  died  on  July  1st,  states  that  it  \na 
on  July  Ksih,  tlius  sustaining  Arrieivita.  Prov.  Sf.  /*«/*.,  Itcn.  J//7.,  MS.,  iii. 
10.  Xevc  in  a  letter  to  Croix  of  March  10.  17S2,  Prov.  /.Vr.,  MS.,  ii.  70-8, 
says  that  the  sava^jes  attacked  the  two  villa;j:es  and  llivi^i-a's  camp  simnl- 
taneously  and  by  8  o'clock  ha<l  completed  their  work  at  the  f.»mier;  that  they 
found  liiveru's  men  scattered  and  at  lirst  t  ntere<l  the  encampment  as  friends, 
attackinrr  before  the  soMiers  couM  be  ^:atl\ered,  and  killinrj  t!ic  hist  man  at 
ni^rht  alter  lighting  all  day.  In  another  letter  of  S«'pt.  1st,  /</.,  fv-^O,  Ncto 
mentions  a  rLix)rt  brought  by  Linion  that  Corporal  Pascual  I>ailon  (this 
liailr.n  is  nientioncl  by  otlici-s,  but  1  susp(;ct  that  he  and  Pasctial  Rivera  are 
the  ^ame  i)er>on),  witli  i)  soMier.s,  one  settler,  and  a  muleteer,  was  hilled  whilo 
brin.LTin^^'  supplies  from  Sonora.  Sah.-s,  yoUr'nK,  ^Vir'a  iii.  ijo-7^  tells  us  the 
as.s.iilants  \vcre*20,00.>iu  number.  Velasco,  Sou.,  l.')!;  Sor.  Mt\r.  ii€it*j,^Iioletiny 
X.  7<54,  gives  the  number  of  killed  as  ."»M.  Taylor  in  Iiruirnr''H  L.  Cttl.^  71,  says 
the  ma;  tuKU'c  took  place  in  the  fall  of  17M*.  r>.-irtlett,  J*rrs.  A'ar.,  ii.  IS3-4, 
tells  us  that  a  mis-^ion  istablisiKMl  by  1*.  Kiiio  at  the  nK>uth  of  the  (xila was  in 
exislciuc  ad  late  as  17701  also  that  (Jarci's  cstablishetl  a  mission  among  the 
Moqui.s  wlii^h  v.as  jsoon  drstroycl  I  See  further  fni-  brii  f  mention  of  the  sub- 
ject, Mx/'j-'K,  Kifi^nr,  i.  'JS4-ii:  l!fi\!!n.(::<fiilo,  L'hinm'  df>  U  <fe  Ahril  J70J, 
122;  Ks'rndn'o,  Xi>t  .J 'h',h.r22\)',  </V  f..r>/,  vV /;.>■/.  Ca//i.  r//.,  ii.  S7-93;  Tcnjlor/m 
Cal.  Fann'r,  March  7,  \^<)'2\  Sh>:a\s  Caf/i.  J/ /,%.•<.,  lUl-J. 
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massacre;  but,  doubting  the  report,  he  left  two  men 
in  charge  of  his  animals  and  went  forward  to  recon- 
noitre. The  blackened  ruins  at  Concepcion  and  the 
dead  bodies  lying  in  the  plaza  told  all.  His  own  party 
was  attacked  the  21st  of  August  and  driven  back  by 
the  Yunias,  one  of  whom  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
dead  Rivera.  Limon  and  his  son  were  wounded,  the 
two  men  left  behind  had  been  killed,  and  the  surviv- 
ors hastened  back  to  San  Gabriel  with  news  of  the 
disaster.  Governor  Neve  sent  Limon  and  his  party 
to  Sonora  by  way  of  Loreto  with  a  report  to  General 
Croix  dated  September  Ist.'^ 

Meanwhile  the  news  was  carried  by  the  Pimas  of 
the  Gila  to  Tucson,  and  by  one  of  the  captives  who 
managed  to  escape  to  Altar,  and  thus  reached  the  ears 
of  Croix  in  August. ^^  On  the  2Gth  of  that  month 
Croix  wrote  to  Neve  of  the  reports  that  had  reached 
him,  warning  him  to  take  precautions.  The  9th  of 
September  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  Arizpe,  and 
decided  that  as  the  Yumas  after  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  missions  had  risen  without  cause,  they 
must  according  to  the  laws  be  proceeded  against  as 
apostates  and  rebels.  A  sufficient  force  must  be  sent 
to  the  Colorado  to  investigate,  ransom,  and  punish, 
and  peace  be  made  on  condition  that  the  natives  vol- 
untarily submit,  and  deliver  the  captives  and  their 
property ;  the  ringleaders  should  then  be  put  to  death 
on  the  spot.  If  they  would  do  this,  well;  if  not,  war 
should  follow,  and  the  neighboring  tribes  might  be 
employed  against  the  foe.  The  commander  of  the 
expedition  must  report  to  Neve  on  arrival  at  the 
Colorado.^'   In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the 

'■  Prop.  Rer.,  MS.,  ii..  8S-0;  Prw.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  ii.  23;  Palou, 
Vi(l((,  24*2.  Paloii,  NoL^  ii.  377,  Rays  thiat  Limon  wanted  to  taJko  20  men  and 
go  to  chastise  the  Yumas,  but  Novc  did  not  approve  the  plan.  The  author 
is  inclined,  apparently  unjustly,  to  blame  the  governor  for  his  inaction.  This 
Limon  -was  a  soldier  at  Altar' in  17G0,  when  his  daughter  was  baptized  by 
Padre  Pfeficrkom.   S.  FrancUco  d>l  Ati,  Lib.  Mtjsion,  MS. 

"  Arricivita,  page  509,  says  that  at  first  the  report  was  not  believed  and 
that  a  soldier  sent  up  to  the  Colorado  to  learn  the  truth  was  killed. 

"-S^  PajK  Sac.,  MS.,  vi.  123-03. 
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p^ciieral  despatched  a  force  to  the  Colorado  under 
the  coininand  of  our  old  friend  Pedro  Fages,  about 
whose  Hie  since  he  sailed  from  San  Diego  in  1774  we 
know  little  beyond  the  fact  that  he  left  California  a 
ca[)tain  and  now  returns  a  lieutenant-colonel.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Captain  Fueros  of  the  Altar 
presidio.^^ 

Fages  and  Fueros  marched  with  a  hundred  soldiers 
of  their  respective  companies  and  many  friondly  na- 
tives to  the  Colorado,  and  forded  the  river  to  the 
ruined  villages.  They  buried  the  bodies  of  the  vic- 
tims which  were  found  lying  as  they  fell  in  the  plaza 
and  in  the  fields.  The  Yumas  had  abandoned  the 
vicinity,  but  were  found  some  eight  leagues  down 
tlie  river  in  a  densely  wooded  tract  where  it  was 
deemed  unadvisable  to  attack  them.  All  or  nearly 
all  of  the  captives,  however,  were  ransomed,'^  and 
both  they  and  the  natives  stated  that  the  latter  had 
been  frightened  away  by  a  procession  of  white-robed 
fiiifuros  that  with  crosses  and  li^Tfhted  candles  had 
n)arched  throuiirh  the  ruins  chantins:  strange  dirges 
each  night  after  the  massacre.  With  the  rescued 
Ciiptives  Fages  retraced  his  steps  to  Sonoita,  where 
he  arrived  late  in  October. 

Here  were  found  orders  from  the  general,  given  at 
the  [Petition  of  the  father  president,  to  recover  and 
bring  back  the  bodies  of  the  slain  friars.  These 
orders  had  been  intended  to  reach  Fages  earlier  and 
not  to  necessitate  another  journey;  but  as  he  had 
made  no  special  search  for  the  bodies,  he  deemed  it 
best  to  return.^'    Belbre  setting  out  he  held  an  exam- 

^°  In  a  n.»coril  of  certain  California  tlociiments  oxistiDg  in  Mexico  in  1795, 
Pror.  Sf.  Pup.^  MS.,  xiii.  -05-0,  is  incntioiieil  the  original  account  of  Uie 
oxiKHlition.  Diarlo  <hl  rhne  df  tUrra  htrlio  al  JHo  Colorado  de  drden  del 
i\iiiuimi(tntc  (i< iuntly  Kl  i'ulhiUiro  do  CroU\  al  inamlo  d'l  Teniente  Coroiuil  D, 
J\tlro  Fajis,  etc.,  tlatcilat  Altar  Sept.  UJ,  17S1  (it  should  probably  be  Sonoita 
Dec.  *JOtli),  a  ilocuiiieiit  I  have  been  unable  to  find. 

-'  Talou,  ViliU  '247  54,  who  saw  the  original  narrative,  seenns  to  be  the 
authority  for  the  timliii^  of  tlie  Yumas  down  the  river.  He  is  quoted  by 
Ariicivita,  who,  however,  implies  eri-oueously  that  the  captives  were  ran- 
somed on  a  subscipient  visit. 

'^-  Arricivitu  id  the  only  authority  who  directly  mentions  this  second 
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i  nation  at  Sonoita  October  31st  and  took  the  testi- 
mony of  six  men  who  had  survived  the  massacre, 
material  which  I  have  already  utilized  in  describing 
that  event.^  At  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  on  Decem- 
ber 7th  the  bodies  of  Diaz  and  Moreno  were  discov- 
ered in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  though  the  head 
of  Moreno  had  been  cut  off.  At  Concepcion  the 
remains  of  Garcds  and  Barreneche  could  not  be  found 
at  first  and  some  hope  was  felt  that  they  had  not  been 
killed;  but  in  continuing  their  search  at  a  distance  the 
soldiers  finally  sav/  a  bright  green  spot  in  the  desert, 
and  there,  marked  by  a  cross,  under  a  bed  of  verdure 
and  flowers,  they  found  the  grave  where  the  two 
martyrs  had  been  buried  by  some  of  their  converts. 
Respecting  this  miraculous  verdure,  the  supernatural 

t)rocession  at  the  ruined  pueblos,  and  the  utter  blamc- 
essness  of  the  friars  before  and  during  the  disaster, 
properly  attested  certificates  were  drawn  up  and  for- 
warded to  the  Santa  Cruz  College  in  Queretaro  by 
Croix  at  the  request  of  the  Franciscans.  The  remains 
of  the  four  martyrs  were  carried  south  and  buried  in 
one  coffin  in  the  church  at  Tubutama. 

On  September  10th  Croix  had  forwarded  to  Neve 
the  resolutions  of  the  council  of  the  day  before,  to  the 
end  that  he,  as  the  proper  official  to  direct  all  mili- 
tary operations  in  California,  might  on  hearing  of 
Faijes'  arrival  at  the  Colorado  send  orders  or  go  in 
person  to  take  command.  Neve  did  prepare  a  force, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  men  waiting  to  found  Santa 
Bilrbara,  which  he  held  in  readiness;  and  he  seems 
also  to  have  sent  Alfdrez  Velasquez  with  a  small 
party  to  make  inquiries  about  Pages'  coming.  But 
Velasquez  brought  back  nothing  but  an  unintelligible 
rumor  from  the  natives  about  some  white  and  black 

dition;  but  his  statement  is  partially  corroborated  by  certain  circamstantial 
e\idence  in  official  communications  in  the  archives. 

"  InrtHtujacion  sohre  la  muerte  de  lo8  religiosos,  etc,  enviadoa  d  la  reduccicn 
d^  los  gentiefcs  del  Cohrmlo,  1781,  MS.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  an  Indian 
interpreter  namod  Urrea,  whom  Arricivita  names  as  a  traitor  to  whom  the 
murder  of  the  padres  was  largely  due. 
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horsemen  who  had  come  four  moons  ago  to  burn 
and  kill.^*  Fages'  diary  of  his  expedition  was  dated 
Sonoita,  the  20th  of  December. 

Another  council  had  been  held  at  Arizpe  the  15th 
of  November,  on  receipt  of  news  respecting  the  first 
return  of  the  expedition  to  Sonoita.  Fages'  report  of 
October  31st  was  read,  announcing  his  intention  to 
return  to  the  Colorado  on  the  arrival  of  certain  pack- 
mules  with  supphes.  His  action  in  ransoming  the 
captives  and  sending  them  to  Altar  was  approved,  and 
he  was  instructed  to  march  without  delay  to  attack 
the  Yumas.  He  was  to  announce  his  arrival  to  Neve, 
and  if  his  first  attack  on  the  foe  were  not  decisively 
successful  in  securing  the  death  of  the  Yuma  leaders 
and  establishing  a  permanent  peace,  the  command  was 
to  be  transferred  to  Neve,  and  military  operations 
were  to  be  continued.  After  the  enemy  was  fully 
conquered  the  governor  must  select  a  proper  site  for 
a  presidio  on  the  Colorado,  which  would  afibrd  ade- 
quate protection  to  future  settlements,  and  report 
in  full  as  to  the  number  of  men  and  other  help  re- 
rjuirod.  Government  aid  was  to  be  furnished  to  the 
families  who  had  survived  the  massacre.'^ 

These  resolutions  of  the  council  not  having  been 
received  by  Fages  until  he  had  returned  from  his 
second  trip,  or  at  least  until  it  was  too  late  to  carry 
them  into  execution,  the  same  body  met  again  Jan- 
uary 2,  1782,  and  modified  somewhat  its  past  action. 
Fnj^es  was  to  press  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
forty  men  to  San  Gabriel,  where  he  would  receive 
instructions  and  aid  from  Neve.  Meanwhile  Fueros 
with  a  sufficient  force  was  to  arrive  on  the  Colorado 
by  April  1st  at  the  latest  and  there  to  await  orders 
from  Neve,  holding  himself  nieanv/hile  strictly  on  the 
defensive  unless  some  particularly  good  opportunity 

•^'  Croix  to  Neve,  Sept.  10,  1781,  in  S(.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  vi.  120-2;  Neve  to 
Cr«>ix.  Nov.  18,  1781,  and  Mar.  10,  ITS'J,  in  J'ror.  lice,  MS.,  ii.  68.  77-S. 

•^ /'nw?.  St.  Pap.y  Sar.^  MS.,  iv.  *J1  8;  duplicate  in  /(/.,  xv.  5-10.  Neve 
acknowkMlgid  the  receipt  of  the  docnnunta  of  Nov.  15th,  on  March  2,  1782, 
ttl&o  that  of  the  Bubseqiicnt  orders  of  Jan.  lid.  Prov.  llec.,  MS.,  ii.  56. 
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should  ofFcr  of  striking  a  decisive  blow.  The  gov- 
ernor was  instructed  to  take  all  the  available  troops  in 
CaHfornia,  suspending  the  Channel  foundations  tem- 
porarily for  the  purpose,  and  to  begin  the  campaign 
by  the  1st  of  April.-* 

Fai2:es  seems  to  have  arrived  at  San  Gabriel  late  in 
]\Iarch  and  a  messenorer  soon  broujOfht  Neve  back  from 
the  Channel,  where  he  had  gone  to  superintend  the 
new  foundations.^  Receiving  the  despatches  brought 
by  Fages  the  governor  decided  that  it  was  too  early 
in  the  season  for  effective  operations  on  the  Colorado, 
by  reason  of  high  water,  and  postponed  the  campaign 
until  September,  when  the  river  would  be  fordable, 
and  when  the  Yuma  harvest  would  be  desirable  spoils 
for  native  allies.  Fages  was  sent  to  the  Colorado  to 
give  the  corresponding  instructions  to  Fueros,  who 
was  to  proceed  to  Sonora  and  wait,  while  Fages  re- 
turned to  wait  in  California.  Croix  seems  to  have 
approved  the  change  of  plan,  and  on  May  IGth  the 
council  met  once  more  at  Arizpc  to  issue  thirteen 
resolutions  respecting  the  fall  campaign,  the  substance 
of  which  was  that  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  men 
were  to  be  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Colorado  on  the 
morning  of  September  15th  to  meet  the  Californian 
troops  and  show  the  rebellious  Yumas  the  power  of 
Spanish  arms.^ 

The  resolutions  were  to  a  certain  extent  carried  into 
effect,  bu^  about  the  result  there  is  little  to  be  said. 

*'Pror.  St.  Pap.t  MS.,  iii.  200-9.  Croix  comnmnicated  the  plan  to  Neve 
Jan.  3J  and  Jan.  Oth.  /<i.,  23G,  182-3.  Ncvo  acknowledged  receipt  March  2d. 
Prov.  Jicc.t  MS.,  ii.  57.  March  18th  Croix  announces  tliat  Fagea  is  on  the 
march.  Prov.  St.  Pnp.y  MS.,  iiL  18o.  April  30th  Neve  wrote  to  Croix  tliat 
Fages  had  arrived  at  San  Uabncl  and  that  the  Yumas  had  left  tlicir  own 
cduntry  and  retired  to  that  of  the  Yamajiil^.  /(/.,  233.  And  still  Ctarlicr  on 
^laroh  20th  ho  had  written  in  answer  to  Cwix's  letters  of  January,  aunonuc- 
ing  a  iK>stponement  of  the  campaign  until  September.  /(/.,  108;  Prov.  Pec, 
MS.,  ii.  33. 

-'  Palou,  Xof. ,  ii.  3S3,  says  that  the  messenger  overtook  Neve  March  20th, 
the  same  dav  he  had  left  San  Gabriel  to  found  San  Buenaventura. 

'*  Prov.  ^t.  Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  lOS-207,  including  a  letter  of  Croix  of  May 
18th,  communicating  to  Neve  the  junta's  action,  and  another  letter  an- 
nouncing tlic  sending  of  200  horses  and  40  mules  to  mount  the  Califomiao 
troopj. 

But.  Gal.,  Yox..  I.    24 
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Captain  Jose  Antonio  Romcu^  with  a  force  of  one 
hundred  and  eij^ht  men  reached  the  seat  of  proposed 
war  at  the  specified  time.  Neve,  having  intrusted  his 
adjutant  inspector,  Nicolas  Soler,  with  the  temporary 
government  of  Cahfornia,  departed  from  San  Gabriel 
August  21st,^^  with  Fages  and  sixty  men.  Some 
throe  dayn'  journey  before  reaching  Concepcion  a  mes- 
senger met  the  party  with  despatches  for  Fages  which 
caused  him  to  return  and  assume  the  governorship  of 
Cahfornia,^^  while  Neve  proceeded  and  joined  Romcu 
on  the  IGth,  not  returning  to  San  Gabriel,  but  going 
to  Sonora  after  the  campaign  to  assume  his  new 
office  of  inspector  general  of  the  Provincias  Intenias. 
About  the  campaign  we  know  little  save  that  it  was 
a  failure,  since  the  Yumas  were  not  subdued,  peace 
was  not  made,  and  the  rebel  chiefs  Palma  and  the 
rest  were  not  cnptured.  Yet  there  was  some  fight- 
ing in  which  a  few  Yumas  were  killed.^^  The  nation 
remained  independent  of  all  Spanish  control,  and  was 
always  more  or  less  hostile.    Neither  presidio,  mission, 

''•  Romcu,  afterwards  governor  of  California,  had  l)cen  with  Fneros  on  the 
Colorado  earlier  in  the  year,  and  had  WTitteu  a  diary  of  tliat  exi)cdition,  which 
by  resolution  of  the  juntii  was  sent  to  Neve  for  his  instruction. 

'**Neve  s  instnictions  to  Soler,  July  12,  1782.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  120, 
Neve  to  Croix,  Aujlj.  liy  17*^2,  rewiipt  of  letter  announcin;jf  approval  hy  the 
junta  of  the  fcuspcnsion  of  Yuma  aiinjwi^^n.  /"*n>».  /tVc,  MS.,  ii.  ftVO.  Novo 
to  Croix,  Au«^.  12,  17S2,  announcinij  niarcli  of  troops  on  Aug.  2l8t,  and  his 
own  departure  on  Au;^.  2r>th  or  20th.  /'/.,  47. 

^^  Paha,  yot.f  ii.  3'J0-2.  More  of  this  change  of  govemora  in  a  later 
chapter. 

*^In  Prov.  Sf.  Pa  p.  J  MS.,  xiii.  20r>-0,  there  is  mcntionofl  as  existing  in 
Mexico  in  171*')  a  Dlaiio  (U  Uih  lanrcfuui  y  ocurrenruv* . .  .dfntie  21  de  A(fosto 
17S,.\  whicli  my  search  of  the  archives  lias  not  brought  to  light.  A  short  let- 
ter of  Neve  to  Croix  dated  Sonoita  Oct.  IGth — Prow  Rfc.^  ]N1S.,  ii.  .'SS — is  the 
only  ori\;inal  account  extant.  He  say.^  he  sent  an  alf<?rcz  with  8  men  to  recon- 
noitre,  heard  ^lrin^^aIld  hurried  up  to  support  thoalf(?rc7,  but  the  enemy  iled. 
Then  Uoineu  attacked  a  Yuma  ranchcria  and  inflicted  some  loss,  having  4  sol- 
dien^  v.()un«hd.  He  vaguely  states  that  he  should  have  subdued  the  xuniaa 
and  left  comumnication  by  that  route  secure,  had  it  not  been  for  distrust 
caused  ]>artly  by  the  imimident  actions  of  preceding  expeditions.  Arricivita, 
CVd//.  Stn'if,  ."ill,  Niys  lOS  natives  were  killed,  So  taken  prisoners,  10  Christians 
fixed  fr(>m  captivity,  and  1,0 IS  horses  recovered,  but  all  without  pacifying 
tlif;  f(»e.  I'ul'^u  btates  that  after  receiving  his  appointment  as  inspector,  Nevo 
<lid  iiC»t  care  to  march  aiaiust  the  Yunias.  The  enemy,  however,  came  out 
boldly  to  taunt  and  challenge  the  Spaniards  until  one  of  the  Sonora  captaiiia 
(Homeu)  could  en<lure  it  no  longer,  and  obtainttl  Neve's  permission  to  punish 
the  Yuma  insolence,  which  he  did  in  thi-ce  days'  lighting  in  iRrhich  maoy 
nalives  Icll. 
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nor  pueblo  was  ever  again  established  on  the  Colo- 
rado; and  communication  by  this  route  never  ceased 
to  be  attended  with  danger.  Truly,  as  the  Franciscan 
chroniclers  do  not  fail  to  point  out,  the  old  way  was 
best;  the  innovations  of  Croix  had  led  to  nothing  but 
disaster;  the  nuevo  modo  de  conquistar  was  a  failure. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FOUNDING   OF  SAN   BUENAVENTURA  AND  SANTA   BABBARA 

PRESIDIO-FAGES  GOVERNOR. 

1782. 

Ready  to  Begin— Missionaries  Exfected — ^Neve's  iKarRUcnoics  to  Oe- 

TEGA — PkECAUTIONS     AGAINST     DISASTER — INDIAN     POLICY — RADICAL 

CuANGEs  IN  Mission  System — San  Buenaventura  Establi8Uei>— Pre- 
sidio OF  Santa  Barbara— Visit  of  Faces— Arrival  of  the  Trans- 
ports— News  from  Mexico— No  Mission  Suppues — No  Priests- 
Viceroy  AND  Guardian — Six  Friars  Refuse  to  Serve — G  jntrol  of 
Temporalities— False  Charges  against  Neve — Ciianoes  in  Mission- 
aries—Fages  APPOiNTKD  Governor — Neve  Inspector  General— In- 
structions— Fugitive  Neophytes — Local  Events — Deatu  of  Mari- 
ano Carrillo — Death  of  Juan  CrespI. 

The  new  cstablislimcnts  of  the  Channel,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  were  not  yet  founded.  The 
required  force  had  arrived  hite  in  the  summer  of  1781, 
but  it  was  deemed  best  to  delay  until  the  rainy  season 
had  passed,  and  moreover  the  disaster  on  the  Colorado 
had  resulted  in  orders  to  suspend  all  operations  and 
settlements  that  mij^lit  interfere  with  measures  against 
the  Yumas.  The  forces  had  therefore  remained  in 
camp  at  San  Gabriel,  where  some  slight  barrcacks  had 
h{\m  erected  for  their  acconmiodation,^  under  Ortogra 
who  had  been  chosen  to  command  the  new  presidio, 
Lieutenant  Ziiniga  taking  his  old  command  at  San 
Diego. 

^  Oct.  20,  1781,  Ncvc  w-rites  to  Croix  that  he  has  taken  a  corporal  and  7 
inoii  from  Moiiteroy  and  the  «;»me  iuuiiIkt  from  Sjin  Diego  to  form  a  Uasls  for 
the  Santa  Ikirbara  coni]iany,  im<l  uI»o  that  lie  Iiuh  hull 1 40  smaU  huts  to  shelter 
the  m«Mi  an«l  thtir  laniiliej'i  durin;^  the  rainy  iH-ason.  Prov.  Jiec,  MS.,  ii.  89, 
Dl.  lltiviows  during  the  »vinter  show  a  liontcniint,  Ortega,  an  alf<^rez,  ArgU- 
fllo,  ;<  sergeants,  2  eorjorals,  and  41)  or  r>()  Holdiers.  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  ill. 
2UI,  2G4;  St.  Pap.,  AHm.  and  Colon.,  MS.,  1.  104. 

(S72) 
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Tn  the  spring  of  1782  it  seemed  to  the  governor 
tliat  ho  might  proceed  in  the  matter  without  prejudice 
to  other  interests,  and  accordingly  in  February  he 
\vrote  to  President  Serra,  announcing  his  intention 
and  asking  for  two  friars,  for  San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Bdrbara  respectively.  Serra  had  but  two  super- 
numerary friars  in  all  California,  one  of  whom  was 
needed  at  San  Cdrlos  during  his  own  occasional 
absence.  But  he  was  extremely  desirous  that  the 
new  missions  should  be  established,  and  he  expected 
six  new  friars  by  this  year's  transport;  so  he  went 
south  himself,  administering  confirmation  en  route  at 
San  Antonio  and  San  Luis,  reaching  Angeles  on 
March  18th,  and  San  Gabriel  the  next  day.  Here  he 
he  met  Father  Cambon,  who  at  his  order  had  come  up 
from  San  Diego,  and  the  two  agreed  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  two  new  establishments  till  the 
coming  of  the  six  missionary  recruits.^ 

Aleanwhile  on  March  6th  Governor  Neve  had  issued 
his  instructions  to  Ortega,  indicating  the  line  of  policy 
to  be  followed  at  the  new  presidio  and  the  missions 
under  its  protection  and  jurisdiction.'  Like  all  the 
productions  of  Neve's  mind  these  instructions  were 
models  of  good  sense  in  substance,  though  diffuse  as 
usual.  The  first  duty  urged  was  that  of  vigilance 
and  precaution.  Late  events  on  the  Colorado  would 
have  suggested  extraordinary  vigilance  anywhere ; 
but  the  comparatively  dense  native  population  in  the 
Channel  country  rendered  it  especially  necessary  there. 
The  erection  of  defensive  works  must  be  the  com- 
mandant's first  care,  and  beyond  a  few  temporary 
shelters  of  brushwood  for  the  families,  and  a  ware- 
house for  the  supplies,  no  structures  could  be  built 

*Palou,  Not,  ii.  380-9:  Id,  Vida,  243-7.  Februanr  8,  1782,  Minister 
Galvcz  communicated  to  Croix,  who  forwarded  it  on  «fnly  24th,  the  royal 
onlcr  approving  Ncyc'b  acts  and  propositions  respecting  the  three  new  founda- 
tions as  made  known  to  liim  in  letter  and  documents  of  February  23, 1780.  St. 
Pap.  Sac,  MS.,  iv.  30-1. 

'  Xevff,  livtlnijccion  que  ha  de  gohtrnar  cU  Comandante  delprendio  de  Sanfa 
Bdrltaray  17S2,  MS.  This  document  was  examined  by  Fages  at  Santa  Barbara 
on  October  1st,  and  Ortega  was  ordered  anew  by  him  to  obey  its  requirements. 
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until  the  square  was  safely  enclosed  by  a  line  of 
earthworks  and  palisades.  The  natives  were  not  to 
be  allowed  within  the  lines  except  in  small  numbers 
and  unarmed.  The  utmost  efforts  were  to  be  made 
to  win  and  retain  the  respect  and  friendship  of  the 
native  chiefs,  and  to  this  end  a  policy  of  kindness  and 
strict  justice  must  be  observed.  Soldiers  must  be 
restrained  by  the  strictest  discipline  from  all  outrage, 
oppression,  or  even  intermeddling.  They  were  not 
to  visit  the  rancherfas  under  severe  penalties,  such 
as  fifteen  consecutive  days  of  guard  duty  wearing  four 
cueras,  unless  sent  with  definite  orders  to  escort  a 
friar  or  on  other  necessary  duty. 

The  natives  were  to  be  interfered  with  in  their 
rancheria  life  and  government  as  little  as  was  possi- 
ble. They  were  to  be  civilized  by  example  and  pre- 
cept and  thus  gradually  led  to  become  vassals  of  the 
king;  but  they  were  not  to  be  christianized  by  force. 
Any  outrages  they  might  commit  must  be  punished 
firmly  by  imprisonment  and  flogging  with  full  ex- 
planation to  the  chiefs;  but  to  remove  the  strongest 
t(nnptation  to  Indian  nature,  the  soldiers  could  at 
the  beginning  own  no  cattle.  Trade  with  the  na- 
tives was  to  be  encouraged  by  fair  treatment  and  fair 
prices.  In  a  word  they  were  to  be  treated  as  human 
beings  having  rights  to  be  respected.  In  that  part 
of  Neve's  instructions  relating  to  the  friars  and  the 
missions,  however,  there  appeared  a  palpable  trace  of 
the  policy  inaugurated  by  Croix  on  the  Colorado, 
with  the  most  dangerous  features  omitted.  In  fact 
1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Colorado  experiment, 
so  far  as  it  affected  the  relations  between  padres  and 
tlie  temporalities,  was  largely  inspired  by  Neve,  an 
intimate  friend,  whose  advice  had  great  weight  with 
the  general.  In  the  Channel  missions  the  priests 
v>'ere  to  be  virtually  deprived  of  the  temporal  man- 
ngonient,  because  there  were  to  be  no  temporal  inter- 
ests to  manage.  They  were  to  attend  exclusively  to 
the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  natives,  and  to 
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this  end  were  to  be  afforded  every  facility  by  the  mil- 
itary; but  the  natives  must  not  be  taken  from  their 
rancherias  or  required  to  live  in  mission  communities, 
except  a  few  at  a  time,  who  might  be  persuaded  to 
live  temporarily  with  the  missionaries  for  instruction. 

The  reasons  given  for  these  regulations  were  the 
small  area  of  tillable  land  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber  of    inhabitants,  rendering   agricultural   mission 
comnmnities  impracticable,  ana  the  great  danger  that 
would  be  incurred  by  any  attempt  to  break  up  or  re- 
arrange the  numerous  and  densely  populated  native 
towns   or  rancherias   along  the  Channel.     Without 
doubt  also  another  motive,  quite  as  powerful,  was  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  governor  to  put  a  curb  on 
missionary  authority.     The  new  system  which  it  was 
now  j)roposed  to  introduce  was  a  good  one  in  many 
respects,  and  was  at  least  worth  a  trial ;  but  it  was 
nevertheless  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  old  mission 
system  in  one  of  its  most  important  features,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  it  did  not  provoke  a  general  and  im- 
mediate outburst  of  Franciscan  indif^fnation  throuorh- 
out   the   whole   province.    No   such   demonstration, 
however,  is  recorded,  though  much  was  written  on 
the  subject  later.     It  is  probable  that  the  friars,  at- 
tributing the  proposed  innovations  to  the  local  au- 
thorities, strong  in  the  result  of  recent  experiments 
on  the  Colorado,  and  believing  they  could  interpose 
such  obstacles  as  would  prevent  any  very  brilliant 
success  of  the  new  experiment,  determined  that  quiet 
and  prolonged  effort  would  be  more  effective   than 
open  denunciation,  trusting  to  their  influence  in  Mex- 
ico and  Spain  to  restore  the  old  state  of  affairs.    Their 
practical  success  was  rapid  and  not  very  difficult,  as 
we  shall  see.* 

All  being  ready  the  company*  set  out  from  San 

*  There  are  three  copies  of  these  instmctions,  in  one  of  which  they  are 
precfiled  by  some  prclimiiiary  remarks  of  a  general  nature  respecting  past 
intercourse  with  the  Channel  tribes,  their  intertribal  quarrels  which  will 
favor  tlic  Spanish  settlement,  and  the  general  policy  to  be  followed. 

^Palou,  Vida,  245,  says  it  was  the  .largest  expedition  eycr  seen  in  Call- 
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Gabriel  the  2Gtli  of  March.  At  the  first  encampment 
Fagos'  courier  arrived  with  orders  for  Neve,  who  was 
obhged  to  return  with  his  escort;  but  tlie  company 
continued  and  arrived  on  the  29th  at  the  first  ran- 
cheria  of  the  channel,  named  Asuncion,  or  Asumpta, 
by  l\)rtold's  party  in  1769.  This  had  long  ago  been 
sek^cted  as  a  suitable  locality  for  one  of  the  three  mis- 
sions. A  site  was  chosen  near  the  beach  and  adjoin- 
iivj:  the  native  town  with  its  neat  conical  huts  of  tule 
and  straw,  and  here  next  day  a  cross  was  raised  with 
the  re(|uired  shelter  of  boughs  for  the  altar.  With 
the  usual  ceremonies,  including  a  sermon  from  Serra, 
on  the  3 1st  of  March  the  mission  was  founded  and 
dedicated  to  the  'seraphic  doctor'  San  Buenaventura,* 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  attendance  both  of  Spaniards 
and  of  natives,  the  latter  expressing  much  pleasure  at 
wliat  liad  been  done,  and  cheerfully  aiding  in  the  work 
of  l)uilding. 

About  tlie  middle  of  April  Neve  came  up  from 
San  Gabriel  and  expressed  liis  satisfaction  with  the 
progress  made.''  Canibon  remained  in  charge  of  the 
new  mission  until  the  cominuf  of  Dumetz  and  Santa 
I^Iaria,    assi;xii^-d    to    San    Buenaventura   as    rei^ular 

foruia,  inclmling  besides  L'fiicers  TOsoltliera  with  tlieir  families,  to  say  nothing 
of  >iovL'*a  escorl  of  10  iiUii  froui  Monterey.  The  70  should  however  include 
the  10. 

^S^tii  I>(n'jiairnfitraj  Lib.  de  Mision^  MS.  On  tlie  day  of  foundation  Serra 
WTiti'3  to  Lasiien  expressing  his  joy  at  witnessing  the  foundation.  Arch.  Sta. 
Bui'ham,  MS.,  ix.  *2S8.  (Jen.  CrcMx  con «zi-atn kites  Scn-a  in  letter  of  July  '22, 
17.V-.  hl.y  i.  lM)l-'2.  April  'J4lli,  Neve  writes  to  Croix  that  by  April  I'Jtli  the 
enclosure  of  40  by  50  varas,  of  palisades  4  varas  high  with  two  ravelins,  a 
gate,  and  a  small  t\ai'ehouso  had  been  completed.  Facilities  wero  good  for 
iriiLcation  and  for  obtaining  building  m.iterial.  Prov.  Rtc.^  MS.,  ii.  CI. 
(lii)vanni  di  I'idanza  was  born  at  llagnarea  in  Tuscany  in  1221.  St  Francis 
of  As^.isi,  meeting  him  one  day  and  foreseeing  his  future  greatness,  exclaimed 
'O  buona  Ventura! '  and  the  name,  IVacnavcntura  in  Spanish,  clung  to  him. 
He  became  bishop,  minister-general  of  the  Fninois»*an  order,  and  cardinal. 
Ills  title  of  S(M*aphic  doctor  was  tounded  on  his  skill  in  mystic  theology,  to 
which  a  large  part  of  his  numerous  writings  was  devoted.  lie  died  in  1274. 
His  davis  .Inly  14t!i. 

'  I'alou,  \"i<la,  2r)4-r),  says  that  the  mission  had  been  ^ptablished  on  the  old 
footing  though  Neve  had  entertained  the  idea  and  had  I  eon  instructed,  as 
it  afterward  proved,  to  fomid  it  on  the  ('olorado  plan;  but  late  events  Imd 
changed  his  mind  and  he  made  no  objection.  This  sounds  somewhat  strange, 
in  connection  witli  the  instnictions  already  noted.  Possibly  the  nature  of  the 
instructions  was  not  made  public  at  iirst,  luul  this  accounts  for  the  quiet  of 
the  priests. 
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ministers  in  ^lay.  Only  two  adults  received  the 
rite  of  baptism  in  1782.® 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  governor,  president, 
conmiandant,  and  the  whole  company  of  soldiers, 
exccj)t  a  sergeant  and  fourteen  men  left  as  a  guard 
for  the  mission  just  founded,  started  up  the  coast  to 
estal)lish  the  presidio  of  Santa  Bdrbara.  The  site 
chosen  was  on  tlie  shore  of  a  small  bay  affording  toler- 
alAy  secure  anchorage,  at  a  place  said  to  have  been 
called  San  Joaquin  de  la  Laguna  in  the  first  expedi- 
tion of  1769,^  and  near  a  large  native  town,  which, 
like  its  temi,  or  chief,  was  called  Yanonalit.  Near 
the  lagoon  were  found  springs  of  a  peculiar  water, 
and  an  eminence  suitable  for  the  fort.  The  formal 
establishing  was  on  April  21st,  when  Serra  said  mass 
and  chanted  an  alahado.  The  natives  were  more 
friendly  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  YanonaUt  was 
willing  to  exchange  presents.  Work  was  at  once 
begun  and  oak  timber  felled  for  the  requisite  shelters, 
and  particularly  for  the  palisade  enclosure,  sixty  varas 
square,  which  was  later  to  be  replaced  by  a  solid  wall 
enclosing  an  area  of  eighty  yards  square.^"  The  natives 
^vere  hired  to  work  and  were  paid  in  articles  of  food 
and  clothing.  Yanonalit  had  authority  over  some 
thirteen  rancherias,  and  his  friendship  proved  a  great 
advantage. 

Affairs  progressed  favorably,  and  Ortega  even 
found  time  to  construct  irrigation  works  and  pre- 
pare for  farming  on  a  small  scale.  Serra,  on  ascer- 
taining that  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of 
founding  another  mission,  wrote  to  Fuster  at  San 
Juan  Capistrano  to  come  up  for  temporary  service  at 

®In  December  1782  a  Frenchman,  Pierre  Roy,  was  a  sirvieiite  at  the  mis- 
Bion.  S.  Lucnnventura,  Lib.  Minion^  MS.,  2. 

•The  original  diary  pave  no  such  name.  See  chap.  vi.  of  this  volume. 
But  the  place  was  called  Pueblo  dc  la  Laguna  and  Ck>nccpcion  Laguna. 

*'*  On  foundation  of  Santa  Bdrbara  presidio  see  letter  of  Neve  to  Croix 
April  24,  1782,  in  Prov.  lice,  MS.,  ii.  61-2,  64;  Serra,  April  29,  1782.  in 
Arch.  Santa  Bdrbara^  MS.,  ix.  293-4;  baptismal  book  of  presidio  in  Id., 
vii.  32-,3;  Croix  to  Neve,  July  22,  1782,  approving  foundation,  in  Prov.  St. 
Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  232-3;  Id.,  iii.  12S-9;  iv.  38;  vi.  172-3;  Neve  to  Pages  August 
25,  1783,  in  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  xv.  18. 
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Santa  Bdrbara/^  and  himself  returned  to  Monterey. 
During  the  months  of  May  and  June  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Fages  made  a  tour  of  unofficial  inspectiou 
from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco,  including  in  his 
route  the  new  presidio  of  Santa  Bdrbara." 

Just  before  Serra  reached  Monterey  from  the  south, 
May  13th,  the  transports  Favorita  and  Princesa,  under 
captains  Echeverria  and  Martinez,^^  brought  full  car- 
goes of  supplies  for  the  three  presidios  and  also  for 
the  old  missions,  together  with  Cambon's  gift  for  San 
Francisco,  purchased  in  China,  as  already  related, 
with  his  earnings  as  chaplain  on  the  Sctn  Carlos. 
There  also  came  by  these  vessels  many  items  interest- 
ing to  the  friars,  with  other  unrecorded  news  doubt- 
less o.f  equal  interest  to  other  Califomians.  There 
came  the  report  that  Antonio  Reyes  of  the  Querctaro 
college  had  been  made  bishop  of  Sonera  and  Cali- 
fornia; that  Rafael  Verger,  the  ex-guardian  of  San 
Fernando,  had  been  also  made  a  bishop  in  Spain;"  and 
that  it  was  again  proposed  to  divide  the  Franciscan 
missions  into  four  independent  custodicts^  a  measure 
that  was  never  carried  out.^' 

What  the  transports  of  1782  did  not  bring,  greatly 

"  Palon,  Vida,  255-0.  The  same  author  says,  Not.,  ii.  388-9,  that  Cambon 
vraa  to  coiuo  to  the  presidio  while  Fnstcr  was  to  take  Ills  place  at  San  Buena* 
vciituni.     It  is  not  ccituin  that  Fustcr  ever  came. 

'^  Pa  foil,  yoiiciaA,  ii.  aOO-l. 

^*Thc  olTicers  of  the  Favorita  wore  Agustin  de  Echeverria,  captain;  Jos^ 
T(>1>ar,  bccoikI;  and  Jos6  Villaverde,  a  clcripniiau,  as  cliaphiin.  Those  of  the 
Priiirrwi  were  Kstrvan  Martinez,  captain;  Juan  Pantoja,  second;  and  Miguel 
D.'ivalos,  alHo  a  cUrifjOy  as  chaplain.  ]>oth  vessels  Iiad  left  San  Bias  tlie  same 
day,  ami,  though  tliey  anchored  the  same  day  at  Monterey,  bad  not  seen 
each  other  after  the  lirst  few  days  of  the  trip.  Palou,  Not.,  ii.  3SG-0.  Tlio 
two  vessels  were  at  Sta.  Bilrbara  Aug.  4.  Prov.  Sf.  Pap. ,  Ben, Mil.,  MS. ,  iii.  17. 

'*  Verger  was  bishop  of  Nuevo  Leon  in  17S5-7.  Letters  in  Pinartf  CoL 
JJor.  Mt'X.,  MS.,  153-5. 

^">  IJishop  lleyes  was  consecrated  at  Tacnlxiya  on  Sept.  15,  1782.  He  re- 
mained for  Honie  time  at  the  two  colleges,  where  there  was  much  diBCUSsioo 
ulx>ut  his  future  plans  and  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  colleges 
to  giving  up  the  missions  to  cusU)d\os.  The  bishop  finally  proceeded  north  to 
estiiblibh  the  cuModia  of  San  Carlos  de  Sonora,  and  proposed  later  to  go  over 
and  establish  that  of  S.in  Gabriel  de  California.  In  connection  with  this 
movement  the  Dominiciins  were  to  give  up  Lower  California.  Such  was  the 
news  that  came  to  Califoniia  in  June  17SH.  Palou^  Not.,  ii.  394-5.  Bishop 
lleyes  was  vicar  general  of  the  Californiau  trooiw.  Prov,  Jlec,  MS.,  iii.  183; 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iv.  121. 
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to  the  surprise  of  all,  was  the  six  expected  friars,  and 
supplies  for  the  missions  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Puiis- 
ima.  The  reason  of  their  non-arrival  came,  however, 
and  that  carries  us  back  to  an  interesting  dispute  and 
correspondence  in  Mexico.  Viceroy  Mayorga  at  the 
request  of  General  Croix,  December  7,  1780,  called 
on  the  college  of  San  Fernando  for  six  friars  to  serve 
in  the  three  Channel  missions  about  to  be  established. 
Four  of  the  number  should  be  sent  to  San  Bias  to  go 
by  sea,  while  two  should  proceed  to  Sonora  to  accom- 
pany Rivera  by  the  Colorado  River  route.  The  vice- 
roy announced  his  readiness  to  furnish  such  aid  as 
might  be  required. 

The  guardian,  Francisco  Pangua,  replied  December 
18th  by  stating  that  the  aid  required  for  the  new 
missions  was  the  same  as  that  furnished  the  old  ones, 
that  is,  a  full  complement  of  church  vestments  and 
utensils  including  bells;  a  proper  supply  of  live-stock 
and  seed  grain;  an  outfit  of  implements  for  house, 
shop,  and  tield;  and  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  ex- 
pended in  clothes  and  various  articles  useful  in  attract- 
ing the  good-will  of  the  natives.  A  full  list  of  the 
articles  needed  was  annexed.  A  year's  stipend  must 
be  paid  in  advance.  The  friars  could  not  walk  eight 
hundred  leagues,  nor  were  they  accustomed  to  rido 
on  horseback,  and  the  viceroy  was  entreated  to  per- 
mit that  all  might  go  by  sea.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  if  there  was  any  doubt  about  the  transports  of 
1782  being  able  to  carry  supplies  for  all  the  new 
establishments,  it  would  be  better  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  the  old  missions  and  let  the  establishing  of 
new  ones  be  postponed.  After  these  preliminaries 
the  guardian  named  six  friars  selected  for  duty  in 
California,**  who  would  be  ready  to  sail  from  San  Bias 
with  the  supplies  asked  for  and  expected. 

Mayorga  8  reply  was  dated  April  5th,  and  in  it  he 

"Tlie  friars  wcro  Antonio  Aznar,  Diego  Noboa,  Juan  Rioboo,  Manuel 
Ar^valo,  ^lateo  Beavide,  and  Jos^  Esteves.  Only  the  second  and  third  over 
cauie  to  California. 
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declines  to  furnish  either  church  paraphernalia  or  the 
implements  of  house  and  field  as  requested ;  the  former 
because  they  had  already  been  ordered  as  a  matter  of 
coui-se  for  the  new  missions  by  General  Croix,  who  alone 
had  control  of  the  matter;  the  latter  because  neither 
general  nor  governor,  though  well  acquainted  with 
tb.e  country,  had  indicated  that  any  such  implements 
were  needed.  If  after  the  friars  have  begxin  work 
they  find  that  the  necessity  exists,  they  can  report., 
and  the  subject  will  receive  due  attention.  The  vice- 
roy not  only  consents  to  an  advance  of  stipends,  but 
authorizes  the  payment  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  each 
friar  lor  travelling  expenses.  He  urges  the  guardian 
to  act  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  Franciscan 
authorities  now  saw  clearly  what  they  had  previously 
more  than  suspected,  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made 
in  California  to  overthrow  the  old  mission  system. 
No  inq)lements  of  house  and  field  signified  no  agricult- 
ural and  mechanical  industries,  no  communities  of 
laboring  neo[)hytes,  no  temporalities  for  the  friars  to 
control.  Pangua  notified  the  viceroy  on  April  7th 
that,  while  the  right  to  the  implements  in  question 
was  not  relinquished  but  would  be  pressed  at  a  future 
time,  he  would  despatch  the  missionaries  on  the  terms 
proposed.  This  signified  nothing,  however,  for  the 
guardian  was  not  inclined  to  take  ventures;  and  two 
days  later  he  sent  to  Mayorga  a  communication  from 
tlie  six  friars,  in  which  they  flatly  refused  to  serve  in 
California  on  the  proposed  basis,  Pangua  expressing 
liis  opinion  that  no  others  could  be  induced  to  go  in 
tlieir  place,  but  promising  to  write  more  fully  after 
castor. 

The  promised  communication  was  dated  the  19th 
of  April.  In  it  the  writer,  after  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  under  the  laws  no  friar  could  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  as  a  missionary  against  his  will,  pro- 
ceeds to  justify  the  refusal  of  the  six.  The  argument 
is  that  only  by  gifts  can  the  missionaries  gain  the 
good-will  of  the  savages  as  shown  by  experience;  that 
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the  only  way  to  the  native  heart  is  through  the  na- 
tive stomach  and  pride  of  personal  adornment;  that 
not  only  are  laborious  habits  essential  to  civilization, 
but  such  habits  can  be  formed  only  under  the  friar  s 
influence  based  on  their  having  the  exclusive  right  to 
distribute  the  fruits  of  neophyte  labor;  and  that  while 
at  best  the  work  of  conversion  is  difficult  and  dis- 
couraging, without  the  old  advantages  of  material 
rewards  to  native  faithfulness  coming  exclusively  from 
the  padres,  permanent  progress  will  be  impossible, 
friars'  efforts  will  amount  to  nothing,  and  their  sup- 
port will  be  a  useless  expense  to  church  and  crown. 
The  soldiers  are  not  only  fed  and  clothed  but  armed 
and  equipped  for  their  work  of  conquest  and  defence; 
why  should  the  militia  of  Christ  be  denied  arms  and 
ammunition  for  spiritual  warfare? 

Yet  another  point  de  no  Tnenoi'  consideracion  is 
brought  forward  in  this  document,  which  is  signed 
not  only  by  Pangua  but  by  the  other  five  members  of 
the  college  discretorio.  This  is  the  "irregular  manner 
in  which  missionaries  are  regarded  and  treated  in 
those  establishments"  of  California.  So  pronounced 
is  Neve's  aversion  to  the  friars  that  the  soldiers  are 
warned  not  to  become  fraileros,  not  to  perforin  any 
service  for  the  missionaries,  and  not  to  aid  in  bringing 
back  fugitive  neophytes.  The  natives  lose  their  re- 
spect for  the  priest  when  they  find  he  is  not  supported 
by  the  civil  and  military  authority,  and  the  result  is 
of  course  disastrous.  Again,  subaltern  officers  and  the 
soldiers  under  them,  encouraged  to  disregard  alike 
the  teachings  and  chidings  of  the  ministers,  form  scan- 
dalous connections  with  native  and  other  w^omen,  and 
thus,  wutli  the  tacit  approval  of  the  governor,  they 
entirely  neutralize  all  missionary  effort  and  teach  the 
natives  to  despise  Christianity.^^  It  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  these  charges 

"  The  priests  go  so  far  as  to  charge  that  on  one  occasion  the  governor  and 
his  escort  on  tlic  march  from  one  mission  to  another  deliberately  stopped  and 
waited  while  one  of  the  number  te  »citar6  p»ra  ir  d  gun  liviandadts. 
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aixainst  Governor  Neve,  rcstinjj  on  the  bare  assertion 
(A*  the  authors,  were  in  part  exajxgerated,  and  m  part 
false.  There  is  nothing  in  Neve  s  preserved  writings 
or  in  the  annals  of  his  time  to  show  dislike  to  the 
friars,  disinclination  to  aid  them  in  their  work  of  con- 
version, or  a  tendency  to  overlook  immorality  on  tho 
j){irt  of  his  subordinates.  He  favored  a  change  in  the 
mission  system  because  he  believed  the  missionaries 
were  inclined  to  abuse  the  powers  given  them  under 
the  old  rcfjiincy  and  this  to  the  prejudice  of  the  royal 
authority  which  he  represented  in  California." 

The  viceroy  allowed  the  matter  to  rest  here  but 
r<'])orted  to  the  king  for  instructions.  Such  were  the 
iacts  that  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Junfpero  Serra 
at  JMonterey  in  May  1782.  Clearly  the  proposed 
foundations  must  be  postponed;  in  fact,  instructions 
s(jon  came  from  the  college  that  neither  Santa  Bdrbara 
nor  any  other  mission  must  be  established  except 
in  accordance  with  the  laws,  that  is,  under  the  old 
system. ^^  San  JJuenaventura,  however,  need  not  be 
disturl)0(l,  for  it  had  been  provided  for  long  ago,  and 
tli(^  sui)pli(\s  of  different  kinds  had  been  in  readiness. 
Neither  Neve  nor  Fages  seems  to  have  made  any 
spix'ial  eff'ort  to  enforce  the  new  regulations  here. 
]jike  tlie  viceroy,  tliey  were  content  to  await  the 
decision  of  the  kini''.  Fathers  Dumetz  and  Santa 
]\Iaria  were  a{)pointed  to  the  new  mission;  Cambon 
I'cturned  to  San  Francisco;  Fuster  went  back  to  San 
Juan,  or  possibly  had  never  left  that  mission;  there 
wore  now  just  eighteen  padres  for  the  nine  missions; 
and  Santa  IJarbara  presidio  had  no  chaplain.^ 

^®Tlie  prccpdinij;  coiTcspoiulcnoo  is  found  in  Arch.  Santa  Bdrhnra^  MS.,  i. 
2:M-4();  vi.  IKJO-Tl.  It  U  a  fact  worthy  (.f  notice  that  Palou,  Not.,  ii.  3S8, 
(1(K-H  not  ar;:ui)  tlic  oaso,  ami  that  wliile  opposcjl  to  Neve's  policy  ho  makes 
no  charL'c  a^'ainst  liiin  either  of  innnorality  or  of  bitter  feeling  against  the 
liiars.  (ih;i'M»n.  Ilht.  Caf/t.  T/j.,  ii.  (i:j-4,  tells  lis  that  Governor  Croix  of 
(California  wanted  to  found  missions  on  tho  Colorado  plan,  but  tho  priests 
rrln  <<'d  to  .s<M*V(?. 

I'^duardian  to  Scrrn,  Jan.  8,  1783,  in  Arrh.  Stn.  Biirhara,  MS.,  xii.  158-9. 

'•"'July  'J-J,  1782,  (Icncial  C'roix  refers  to  St'rra's  request  for  live-stock, 
BCMvants,  and  other  aid  ibr  the  S;in  lUionaventura  jKulrcs,  and  scorns  to  favor 
grantijjg  the  reijucst,  although  coutraiy  to  the  reglanieuto.  Prov,  St.  Pap., 
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On  leaving  San  Gabriel  for  the  Yuma  campaign, 
Neve  left  Captain  Soler,  his  adjutant-inspector,  \i\ 
command.  His  instructions  to  Soler  as  temporarj^ 
ruler  were  attached  to  others  of  July  12th  relating  to 
his  duties  in  connection  with  the  presidial  inspections, 
and  they  contained  but  httle  beyond  the  technicahties 
of  routine  duty.  They  enjoined  care  and  kindness 
in  dealing  with  gentiles,  but  discouraged  the  use  of 
force  in  bringing  back  runaway  neophytes.^^  Neve  and 
Fages,  as  we  have  seen,  marched  together  from  San 
Gabriel  on  or  about  August  21st  for  the  Colorado. 
Whether  either  of  them  anticipated  an  early  change 
in  his  official  position  I  have  no  means  of  knowing; 
but  shortly  before  their  arrival  at  the  river  in  the  first 
days  of  September  they  were  met  by  a  courier,  who 
among  his  despatches  bore  a  promotion  for  both,  from 
Croix,  who  had  appointed  Neve  inspector  general 
of  the  Provincial  Internas,  and  Fages  governor  of 
California.'^  At  the  camp  of  Saucito  September  10th 
the  office  was  formally  turned  over  to  Fages,  whose 
governoi-ship  dates  from  that  day.^    Neve  s  instru«> 

MS.,  iii.  231.  December  30tli  he  writes  to  Serra  that  beyond  the  six  sailor 
sirvic'iitcs  allowed  by  bim  to  the  Channel  missions  and  tho  $K000  allowed  by 
the  junta  for  live-stock  and  implements,  no  further  aid  can  bo  granted — not 
cvou  niliuns  to  the  jxidrcs.  Tlic  stipend  is  sufBcicut  and  older  missions  can 
help  the  iievr.  Ar-h,  Santa  JJdrbara,  MS.,  i.  277-8. 

■*'*  ym',  Ins'ruccion  al  Ayiulante  Impector  Nicolds  SoUr^  12  de  Julio  1782, 
^I.^.  At  the  bogiiming  of  the  year  Soler  liad  Ixjcn  in  Lower  California  as  shown 
by  letters  of  Neve  in  /</.,  2-20.  Aug.  7,  M'^'2,  Neve  announces  to  Croix  that 
SolcT  v.ill  conic  to  S;in  Gabriel  and  take  his  place.   Pror.  lire,  MS.,  ii.  50-1. 

*-  The  appointments,  both  provisional  or  i-cquiring  confirmation  from  the 
king,  were  dated  July  12,  1782.  Pror.  Per.^  MS.,  i.  179;  ii.  48.  Nevo  an- 
r!Ounce3  the  news  of  the  apix)mtments  Sept.  4th,  which  was  perhaps  the  date 
they  were  received.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxii.  20-1.  Also  in  Sept.  Croix 
announced  that  by  a  roval  order  Neve  had  been  rewarded  vrith  the  cross  of  tho 
order  of  San  Carlos.  P'rou.  Pec,  ^IS.,  ii.  48-9;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  224. 

-'  Xcvo  to  Gonzalez  Sept.  10,  1782,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  24-C.  Fages 
to  r.  Hidal^ro  Dec.  9,  1782,  in  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  iii.  CO,  72,  announcing  Tiia 
taking  possession,  and  his  salary  of  $2,000,  which  he  thinks  will  be  ^,000 
when  it  is  confinned.  See  also  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  ii.  92,  and  /</.,  iii.  227,  in  the 
latter  of  >\hich  Fages  seems  to  say  that  ho  took  possession  on  Sept.  12th. 
Feb.  2Sth  Fa^es  thanks  Neve  for  his  influence  in  getting  his  pay  iiici*cased  to 
$1,000.  and  also  thanks  Gov.  Corbalan  of  Sonora  for  his  influence  in  his  favor. 
Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  iii.  85.  The  royal  confirmation  of  Fages*  appointment  waa 
dated  .Tuly  C,  1783.  Pror.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  247.  Aug.  19.  1783,  Fages  ia 
granted  by  royal  order  the  subdelegation  of  the  vice  rcfjin  pairomHo.  Id.,  xxii. 
5.  Feb.  10,  1783,  Fages  onlcra  Nevo  to  bo  proclaime<l  as  inspector-general  of 
all  troox>8  in  California.  Id.,  iv.  39. 
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tions,  or  memoranda,  for  the  guidance  of  his  successor 
had  been  dated  at  Saucito  three  days  earlier;  but 
there  is  very  httle  in  the  document  that  requires  notice, 
save  that  he  repeats  the  advice  already  given  to  Soler 
respecting  the  necessity  of  taking  every  precaution  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  gentiles,  and  dis- 
approves the  use  of  soldiers  to  bring  back  fugitive 
converts,  who  should  rather  be  persuaded  to  return  by 
the  friars  and  by  Christian  Indians.  In  this  last  of 
his  official  papers  Neve  shows  more  opposition  to  the 
friars  than  ever  before,  for  he  implies  that  they  are 
wont  to  ask  for  escorts  on  frivolous  pretexts.  He 
thinks  that  a  priest  actually  going  to  administer  sac- 
raments should  have  a  guard  of  two  soldiers,  who 
should,  however,  never  pass  the  night  away  from  the 
mission,  and  no  friar  should  be  allowed  to  accompany 
the  soldiers  on  their  expeditions  to  the  rancherias. 
Moreover,  care  should  be  taken  to  enforce  the  laws 
forbidding  missionaries  to  board  the  galleon,  showing 
that  even  at  this  early  day  they  were  suspected  of  a 
willingness  to  indul^je  in  clandestine  trade.  If  the 
governor  was  somewhat  severe  at  the  last,  it  must  bo 
admitted  that  his  patience  had  been  sorely  tried.  All 
the  varied  interests  of  presidio,  mission,  and  pueblo 
are  commended  to  the  watchful  care  of  his  successor.^ 
Governor  Fages  returned  w^estward  to  San  Diego, 
and  during  the  month  of  October  made  another  tour 
from  south  to  north,  visiting  and  studying  the  inter- 
ests and  needs  of  each  mission,  personally  exhorting 
the  ncof)hytos  to  good  behavior,  promising  pardon  to 
such  runaways  as  would  voluntarily  return  to  duty, 
but  threatening  severe  punishment  to  those  w^ho 
might  refuse.  His  efiorts  in  this  direction,  as  Palou 
asserts,  wore  successful,  most  of  the  fugitives  return- 
ing. At  the  end  of  October  the  governor  reached 
San  Francisco,  whence  he  turned  back  to  Monterey, 

^*  Nn'c,  Iiistmccion  que  da  sohre  gohienw  inferino  de  la  jyeninmlay  7  de  SfU 
17^ J y  MS.  Neve  Bpeaks  of  tlie  instructions  as  secret  in  Prov,  Rec.^  MS.,  ii. 
4^^.  Soler  was  still  to  heayudanto  inspector  and  comandante  dearmaa.  Prov* 
SlPuj^.,  MS.,  iii.  liG. 
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the  capital.  It  must  have  been  a  severe  blow  to  Serra 
to  see  his  old  enemy,  whom  he  had  worked  so  hard  to 
remove  from  the  command  when  he  was  but  a  simple 
lieutenant,  returning  as  lieutenant-colonel  to  assume 
the  governorship  of  the  province.  Much  as  the  friars 
hated  Neve,  a  change  in  favor  of  Fages  can  hardly 
have  been  welcome ;  but  their  feelings  on  the  subject 
at  this  time  are  not  on  record.  So  far  as  Fages  was 
concerned  his  policy  respecting  runaway  neophytes 
showed  a  disposition  on  his  part  to  let  the  old  quarrels 
drop. 

On  the  25th  of  April  there  was  laid  at  San  Fran- 
cisco mission  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  church,  with 
all  the  ceremonies  prescribed  for  such  occasions  by  the 
Roman  ritual.  Murgula  officiated  as  prester,  assisted 
by  Palou  and  Santa  Marfa  and  in  the  presence  of 
Lieutenant  Moraga,  his  son  Gabriel,  Alf^rez  Lasso  de 
la  Vega,  Surgeon  Ddvila,  the  mission  guard,  and  a 
body  of  troops  from  the  presidio.  "There  was  enclosed 
in  the  cavity  of  said  corner-stone  the  image  of  our 
holy  father  St  Francis,  some  relics  in  the  form  of 
bones  of  St  Pius  and  other  holy  martyrs,  five  medals 
of  various  saints,  and  a  goodly  portion  of  silver  coin."  ^ 

In  May  of  this  year  the  old  presidio  clmrch  at  San 
Diego  was  burned ;  and  in  November  fire  destroyed  a 
large  part  of  the  mission  buildings  at  San  Luis  Obispo 
wMth  some  six  hundred  bushels  of  maize.^  At  Mon- 
terey in  January  there  occurred  the  death  of  two 
prominent  men.  One  was  Mariano  Carrillo,  a  pioneer 
soldier  of  1769,  who  from  the  first  had  been  Ortega's 
most  efficient  aid  as  corporal  and  sergeant,  in  the  mili- 
tary sen^ice  required  for  the  protection  of  Spanish 
interests  in  the  south,  and  who  had  lately  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  north  and  had  been  given  the  commis- 
sion of  alferez.^     The  other  death  was  that  of  the 

^^S,  FranciscOj  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  16,  17.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
comer-stone  has  ever  been  disturbed. 

-^Montrrey  Co.  Arch.,  MS.,  viL  11;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  ui.  158-9;  Prov.  St. 
Pap.,  MS.,iv.  90-1. 

"  Carrillo  was  a  native  of  Loreto  and  entered  the  service  as  a  private  in 
HxR.  Oal.,  Yol.  I.    25 
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venerable  missionary  Father  Juan  Crespl,  whose  pen 
has  left  original  records  of  the  first  explorations  by 
land  of  California  from  the  peninsular  frontier  to  the 
Strait  of  Carquines.  It  is  as  the  chronicler  of  those 
first  expeditions  that  his  memory  will  live;  of  his  sub- 
sequent life  as  a  missionary,  chiefly  at  Monterey,  we 
know  but  little  save  that  he  was  a  faithful  worker, 
beloved  by  his  neophyte  flock  and  by  his  companion 
friars.  In  the  disputes  between  secular  and  missionary 
authorities  his  name  never  appears.  He  died  at  San 
Carlos  January  1st  at  the  age  of  not  quite  sixty-one 
years.^^ 

the  presidio  company  on  July  26,  1756.  He  came  to  San  Di^ro  in  1769  as  a 
corporal;  was  made  sergeant  in  April  1771;  and  alfdrez  in  Feb.  1780.  He 
was  also  habilitado  of  the  Monterey  company  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  Jan.  '27th,  being  buried  by  r.  Serra  on  Jan.  28th.  HiB  ficja  de 
serviciOy  St.  Pap.  iS'ac,  MS.,  i.  108-9,  represents  him  as  of  'medium' valor, 
application,  and  capacity,  of  good  conduct,  and  unmarried. 

■^  Juan  Crespi — there  is  a  shadow  of  doubt  whether  it  should  be  so  written 
and  pronounced,  or  without  the  accent — was  bom  in  1721  on  the  island  of 
Mallorca,  where  he  was  also  educated,  being  a  school-mate  of  Francisco  Palou. 
He  was  distinguished  from  the  first  for  humility  and  piety,  if  snch  expressions 
from  a  priestly  biographer  and  eulogist  mean  anything,  and  was  sometimes 
called  by  fellow -students  El  Beato  or  El  Mistico.  He  came  to  San  Fernando 
do  Mexico  iu  1749  and  was  sent  two  years  later  to  the  Fame  missions  of  the 
Sierra  Clorda,  M'hcre  ho  served  over  sixteen  years,  particularly  distineuishiug 
himself  by  the  erection  of  a  large  stone  church  in  the  Vallc  del  Tilaco,  the 
mural  decorations  of  which  he  jmid  for  out  of  his  own  scanty  salary.  He 
arrived  in  liaja  California  in  April  1708,  and  served  on  the  peninsula  at  La 
Pnrisima.  lie  accompanied  the  lii-st  land  expedition  which  reached  Son  Diego 
in  Muy  1709,  and  a  little  Liter  was  one  of  the  jmrty  that  searched  for  Monterey 
and  discovered  San  Francisco  Bay.  His  diaries  of  both  these  trips  are  extant 
and  have  been  utilized  in  my  narrative.  Returning  from  San  Diogo  to  Mon- 
terey in  1770hoassistc<l  infounding  the  miasionof  San  Carlos  in  June,  and  served 
there  ns  minister  until  March  177-.  Then  he  went  with  Lieutenant  Fages  to 
the  San  Joaquin  lUver,  of  which  exploration  his  diary  is  the  only  record.  He 
wa8  now  sent  bouth  to  serve  with  Jaume  at  San  Diego  from  May  to  September. 
an<l  retuniing  resumed  his  duties  at  San  Cdrlos,  where  with  the  exception  of 
two  bhort  periods  of  absence,  he  toiled  until  his  death.  lYom  June  to  August 
1774  he  scrvc<l  as  chaplain  on  boanl  the  Saiitiafjo  in  northern  waters,  writing 
a  diary  of  the  voyage;  and  in  the  a\itumn  of  1781  he  accompaniexl  Serra  to 
Sixn  Francisco  ami  Santa  Clara.  On  his  return  from  this  last  journey  he  waa 
attacked  by  a  fatal  illness.  It  was  from  his  old  friend,  companion,  and 
superior  Father  Junlpero,  that  Crespl  received  the  last  consolatory  rites  of 
his  religion,  and  his  body  was  interred  in  the  mission  church  within  the 
presbytery  on  the  gospel  side,  with  the  assistance  of  commandant  and  garri- 
son, and  amid  tears  from  his  flock  of  neophytes,  who  lost  a  tme  friend  is 
Padre  Juan. 
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The  rule  of  Pedro  Fages  as  governor  of  California 
extended  from  1782  to  1790.  It  was  an  uneventful 
period,  the  annals  of  which  include  Uttle  beyond  petty 
local  happenings ;  yet  it  was  a  period  not  of  stagnation 
but  rather  of  silent  unfolding,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  statistical  view.  The  nine  missions^  were 
increased  to  eleven  before  the  close  of  Fages'  rule  by 
the  founding  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Purisima.  In 
round  numbers  the  neophyte  population  under  mis- 
sionary care  and  living  hi  mission  communities  grew 
from  4,000  in  1783  to  7,500  in  1790,  this  being  an 
average  gain  per  year  of  500.  In  the  mean  time 
2,800  had  died,  6,700  had  been  baptized;  while  about 
400  had  apostatized  and  fled  to  the  old  delights  of 
savagism.  In  temporal  matters  progress  had  been 
yet  more  pronounced.     The  mission  herds  of  horses, 

^  These  were  in  their  order  from  south  to  north:  San  Diego,  San  Juan,  San 

Gabriel,  San  Buenaventora,  San  Lnis,  San  Antonio,  San  CArloa,  Santa  Clara, 

San  Frandflco. 

{981) 
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mules,  and  horned  cattle  multiplied  in  the  seven 
years  from  4,900  to  22,000  head,  while  sheep,  goats, 
and  swine  increased  from  7,000  to  26,000.  Aot- 
cultural  products,  chiefly  wheat,  maize,  and  barley, 
amounted  in  1783  to  22,500  bushels;  in  1790  there 
were  37,500  bushels,  though  these  figures  give  no 
accurate  idea  of  progress,  since  the  harvest  of  several 
intermediate  years  had  been  larger  than  in  1790. 
Improvement  in  buildings,  corrals,  fences,  and  irrigat- 
ing w^orks  was  constant,  though  not  to  be  so  briefly 
indicated  in  fiofures.  Several  new  churches  were 
erected,  few  of  which,  however,  were  the  permanent 
structures  still  to  be  seen  in  different  stages  of  ruin. 
In  1782  there  were  nineteen  friars  in  charge  of  the 
nine  missions — the  full  complement  of  two  to  each 
establishment,  besides  the  president.  Before  1790 
sixteen  new  padres  came,  five  retired,  and  four  died  at 
their  posts,  leaving  twenty-six  still  on  duty.^ 

No  new  pueblos  were  founded,  nor  did  any  new 
immigration  of  settlers  take  place.  A  few  pobladores 
k'ft  the  country;  a  few  soldiers  became  pobladores, 
and  a  few  boys  growing  up  adopted  an  agricultural 
in  preference  to  a  military  life.  Hence  the  united 
poi)ulatioii  of  San  Jose  and  Angeles  varied  from  185 
to  220,  men,  women,  and  children  of  so-called  gente 
di)  razoii.  Tlie  pueblo  herds  increased  from  750  to 
4,000  lioad  of  cattle  and  horses,  while  the  small  stock 
remained  at  about  1,000  head.  Agricultm'al  products 
w^ere  3,750  bushels  in  1783,  and  over  6,750  in  1790, 

*  Tho  10  scrs'ing  in  1783  were:  Cainbon,  Cavalier,  Crespl,  Cmzado,  Dumetz, 
Figuer,  Fuater,  Liisucu,  Mu^drtegui.  Murguia,  Noriega,  Palou,  Patema, 
IVna,  riunis,  Sanchez,  Santa  Maria,  Strra,  and  Sitjar.  The  IG  new-comen 
M'«Tc:  Arroitn,  Aronaza,  Calzada,  Danti,  Garcia,  Giribet,  Mariner,  NoboA, 
Oranias,  lliul>oo,  Kubf,  Santiago,  Sonan,  Sola,  Tapi.s,  and  Torrens.  Left 
(  alifoinia:  Mug.irtogui,  Palon,  Xoriega,  Sola,  and  Kioboo.  Died:  Cavalier, 
I'igiK  r,  Murgnia,  Scrra,  and  Cri-spi.  In  178^,  Aug.  2()th,  Father  Saucho,  the 
l^nardiaii,  made  a  full  report  to  the  viceroy  on  the  Califoruian  midsionB.  Sarttho, 
luformPy  17S5,  MS.  It  was  largely  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  system 
and  routine  to  be  utilized  elsewhere;  it  predicts  that  *many  years*  will  cLapee 
before  the  Indijuis  will  bo  fit  ft)r  any  other  syHtcm;  enters  somewhat  into 
t!ie  controversies  to  bo  noted  presently;  and  states  that  up  to  date  there  had 
boeu  5,808  baptisms,  5,307  coufii-mations,  and  1,199  m&mages.  There  were 
1*2,082  head  of  live-stock,  and  12,110  fanegas  of  grain  at  the  last  hjureit 
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more  than  the  average  at  the  missions;  while  in  1790 
Angeles  produced  more  grain  than  any  mission  except 
San  Gabriel.  But  the  pueblos  were  not  yet  on  the 
whole  a  success.  They  were  far  from  fulfilling  the 
high  expectations  with  which  they  had  been  founded; 
they  had  by  no  means  repaid  the  government  for 
their  cost.  At  the  four  presidios  there  was  no  change 
that  can  be  statistically  expressed.  The  regulation 
allowed  a  military  force  of  205  men  for  garrisons  and 
mission  guards,  and  the  ranks  were  generally  full, 
never  lacking  more  than  ten  men.  The  places  of  such 
as  died  or  served  out  their  term,  were  filled  for  the 
most  part  from  boys  who  became  of  age  in  California, 
and  though  individuals  were  doubtless  recruited  from 
other  provinces  and  from  the  transport  vessels,  there 
IS  no  record  that,  any  body  of  recruits  was  ever  sent 
to  replenish  the  ranks.  Most  of  the  soldiers  were 
irarried  men,  and  their  families,  added  to  the  pueblo 
inhabitants,  the  priests,  and  the  sirvientes  from  other 
provinces,  made  the  total  population  of  gente  de  razon 
in  round  numbers  one  thousand  souls.^ 

Having  thus  presented  a  statistical  view  of  the 
period  under  consideration,  I  pass  on  to  a  study  of 
certain  events  connected  with  the  provincial  govern- 
ment and  its  officials,  w^iich  have  something  more 
than  a  strictly  local  signification. 

Fagos  came  to  Monterey  as  we  have  seen  late  in  the 
autumn  of  1782;  but  in  the  spring  of  1783  he  went 
south  aorain  to  Loreto  to  meet  his  wife  Dona  Eulalia 
de  Callis  and  his  little  son  Pedrito  whom  he  had 
left  behind  in  Sonora.  The  lady  had  consented  at  the 
solicitation  of  General  Neve  and  Captain  Romeu,  and 
on  their  assurance  that  California  was  not  altogether 
a  land  of  barbarism,  to  live  at  Monterey.*     Leaving 

■According  to  a  Re^&men  de  Pobladon  for  1790,  in  St,  Pap,,  Mias,,  MS., 
i.  72,  the  neopliytes  were  7,353,  and  the  gente  do  razon  970. 

*Dec.  9,  1782,  Fages  writes  to  hia  motlier-in-law  Dofia  Rosa  Callis,  that 
Nere  has  undertaken  to  attend  to  his  wife's  depaiture;  and  on  Dec.  21st  he 
asks  Ikomeu  to  use  his  influence  to  induce  Dofia  EuUlia  to  come.  Prov.  Bee,, 
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Monterey  in  March  the  Grovernor  reached  Loreto  in 
May.  He  set  out  on  his  return  in  July,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 1 3tl^  was  congratulated  by  Palou  on  his  safe  ar- 
rival with  wife  and  son  at  San  Diego/  and  by  the 
middle  of  January  was  back  at  Monterey.  The  jour- 
ney was  delightful.  Everywhere  along  the  route, 
writes  the  governor  to  his  wife's  mother  Kosa,  padres, 
Domlnicos  and  Fornandinos,  troops,  settlers,  and  even 
Indians  vied  with  each  other  in  showering  attentions 
upon  the  travellers.  "The  Seiiora  Gobemadora  is 
the  Benjamin  of  all  who  know  her;  she  is  getting 
on  famously,  and  Pedrito  is  like  an  angel;  so  rest  as- 
sured, for  wc  live  here  like  princes."*  Doiia  Eulalia, 
a  native  of  Catalonia,  like  her  husband,^  belonged 
apparently  to  a  family  of  considerable  position  and 
innuence,  a  fact  which  I  suspect  had  something  to  do 
with  Don  Pedro's  rapid  promotion  and  invariable 
good-fortune  at  court.  She  was  perhaps  the  first 
woman  of  her  quality  who  ever  honorea  California 
with  a  visit.  It  is  related  that  on  arrival  she  was 
shocked,  and  at  the  same  time  touched  with  pity,  at 
the  sight  of  so  many  naked  Indians,  and  forthwith 
began  to  distribute  with  free  hand  her  own  garments 
and  those  of  her  husband.  She  was  induced  to  sus- 
pend temporarily  her  benevolence  in  this  direction  by 
a  warninjj  that  she  might  have  to  go  naked  herself 
since  ladies'  clothing  could  not  be  obtained  in  the 
country.  Nevertheless  after  a  long  residence  at  Mon- 
terey she  left  a  reputation  for  her  charities  and  kind- 
ness to  the  poor  and  sick.®  • 

MS.,  iii.  7*2.  For  further  correspondence  on  this  subject  see  /rf.,  86-9, 96, 106. 
It  seems  that  Captain  Canctc  was  sent  over  from  Loreto  to  escort  the  l^dyi 
w'iio,  us  the  fond  husband  aihrmcd,  was  to  have  in  Calif omia  a  roception  befit- 
ting a  queen. 

^  l*alou  writes  from  San  rrancisco  Nov.  13.  Arch.  Anoh,,  MS.,  L  7.  There 
are  howovtr  some  documents  to  show  that  Fa^es  was  at  San  Fernando  de 
VclioatA  in  December,  the  lady  l>eing  delayed  l>y  a  miscarriage  at  Mulege. 
Se(«  liUo  Fagcs'  trip.  Prav.  J:<c.,  MS.,  iii.  101,  108,  HI,  122,  138,200-25,  2&; 
Pror.  Sf.  /\ip,  MS.,  iv.  (4;  Palm,  Not.,  ii.  392. 

'•Prur.  AVc,  MS.,  iii.  1-27. 

'  Sctn  Fraihiscu,  L\h.  dv  Miaiou,  MS.,  20. 

^  VuUeji,,  lllst.  Co}..  MS.,  i.  ('O-I. 
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It  would  be  pleasing  to  record  a  continuance  of 
tranquillity  in  domestic  life  at  the  gubernatorial  man- 
sion; but  the  archives  contain  records  revealing  the 
presence  of  a  skeleton  in  the  household,  a  court  scan- 
dal at  Monterey  which  cannot  be  passed  over  without 
notice.  At  the  end  of  a  year's  life  in  California  the 
*8enora  gobernadora/  having  in  the  mean  time  borne  to 
her  husband  a  daughter,  whose  birth  is  recorded  in  the 
mission  register  of  San  Francisco  under  date  of  Aug. 
3,  1784,  expressed  herself  satiated  with  California, 
and  wished  to  leave  the  country.  Don  Pedro  was  by 
no  means  disposed  to  give  up  his  lucrative  and  hon- 
orable position  for  a  woman's  whim,  and  a  quarrel 
ensued,  during  which  for  three  months  the  governor 
was  exiled  by  his  spouse  to  a  separate  bed.  Finding 
this  treatment,  however,  less  effective  than  she  had 
anticipated  in  overcoming  the  executive  obstinacy. 
Dona  Eulalia  set  herself  to  work  to  learn  the  cause 
of  his  lonely  contentment,  and  found  it  as  she  sus- 
pected in  the  person  of  an  Indian  servant-girl  whom 
her  husband  had  rescued  from  barbarism  on  the  Colo- 
rado and  brought  to  tJie  capital.  On  the  morning  of 
February  3, 1785,  the  iiate  gobernadora  followed  Don 
Pedro  when  he  went  to  call  the  servant,  accused  him 
of  sinful  intent,  heaped  on  his  head  all  the  abusive 
epithets  in  the  vocabulary  of  an  angry  and  jealous 
Catalan,  and  left  the  house  vowing  divorce,  and  ring- 
ing out  upon  the  wind  her  wrongs. 

The  governor  went  over  to  San  Cdrlos  and  en- 
listed the  services  of  the  friars  to  bring  his  wife  to 
reason,  but  she  was  not  to  be  moved.  AH  the  more 
she  sciindalized  their  reverences  by  flatly  declaring 
that  the  devil  might  carry  her  off  before  she  would 
live  again  with  her  husband.  The  padres  examined 
witnesses  and  decided,  so  says  Fages,  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  divorce ;  but  sent  the  case  to  the  bishop 
and  ordered  the  lady  to  remain  meanwhile  in  the  re- 
tirement of  her  own  apartments,  separated  from  the 
gubernatorial  bed  and  board,  and  not  at  liberty  to 
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repeat  her  charges  throughout  the  capital.  Things 
remained  in  this  state  for  a  week,  when  the  governor, 
obliged  to  go  south  on  business  and  unwilling  to  leave 
his  wife  alone  in  the  cascis  reales,  wrote  to  Father 
Noriega,  who  had  acted  as  ecclesiastical  judge  in  the 
past  investigations,  asking  him  to  remove  the  lady  to 
the  mission  where  she  might  be  kept  in  the  seclusion 
customary  in  such  cases.  Noriega  sent  an  alfdrez  on 
the  12tli  of  February  with  the  proper  documents  to 
effect  the  removal;  but  this  caused  a  new  outbreak, 
for  Dona  Eulalia  not  only  refused  to  go,  but  shut 
herself  up  with  Pedrito  in  her  private  apartments. 
The  door  was  forced  open  by  the  husband,  who  after 
threats  to  have  the  lady  tied,  carried  her  to  San 
Cdrlos.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he  set  out  for 
the  south  taking  his  son  with  him  to  be  left  at  San 
Antonio.® 

During  the  governor's  absence  Captain  Soler  was 
applied  to  by  both  parties,  by  the  wife  to  defend  her 
honor  and  innocence  from  outrage;  by  the  husband 
to  effect  a  reconciliation.  Soler's  letters  are  not  alto- 
gether intelligible,  but  they  show  that  the  priests  had 
found  the  lady  by  no  means  an  easy  subject  to  man- 
aofr.  There  had  been  new  outbursts  of  furv  and  food 
for  scandal,  occurring  apparently  in  church,  and  the 
prisoner  was  threatened  with  flogging  and  chains.  He 
warns  Dona  Eulalia  that  she  must  moderate  her 
actions  and  restrain  her  wrath;  while  he  urges  Don 
PcmIto  to  return  as  soon  as  possible,  and  claims  that 
the  lady  whether  guilty  or  not  should  not,  in  consid- 
eration of  her  i)osition  and  breeding,  be  subjected  to 
sucli  indignities.  Fages  writes  from  San  Gabriel  in 
^fay  that,  while  he  admits  the  superior  station  and 
biith  of  his  wife,  he  cannot  forget  the  outrage  and 
contunu'ly  she  has  publicly  heaped  upon  him.  Sub- 
secjui^nt  links  in  this  chain  of  family  discord  are  miss- 

•  Fages  to  RoBa  Callis,  Feb.  8,  ITST);  to  €k)v.  Corbalxin  of  Sonora,  same 
ilalr;  to  r.  Koikga,  Feb.  11th;  to  V.  Talou,  Feb.  21st,  iu  Prov.  Rec.^  MS.,  ii. 
1():>  0. 
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ing;  but  on  September  Ist  Fages  writes  to  Bishop 
Reyes  that  his  wife  has,  returned  to  him,  satisfied  that 
the  charges  against  him  were  unfounded.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Dofia  EuIaUa  gave 
up  her  original  scheme  of  quitting  California  and 
taking  the  governor  with  her,  for  in  October  he  writes 
that  slie  has  sent  to  the  audiencia  a  petition  asking 
his  removal  on  the  plea  that  the  climate  was  injurious 
to  his  health.  He  begs  a  friend  to  interfere  and  pre- 
vent the  document  from  being  forwarded  to  Spain.*^ 
We  know  nothing  further  of  Don  Pedro's  domestic 
affairs;  let  us  hope  that  all  quarrels  ended  with  the 
year  1785. 

There  were,  however,  other  difBculties  in  the  ruler's 
path,  though  none  of  them  assumed  serious  propor- 
tions. Among  these  minor  troubles  were  the  actions 
of  Soler,  the  inspector  of  presidios.  When  Neve  de- 
parted from  San  Gabriel  for  the  Colorado  he  left  Soler 
as  temporary  governor  and  inspector,  and  a  little  later, 
r»n  Fages  taking  the  governorship,  Neve  wrote  to  Soler 
that  he  was  still  to  retain  the  mihtary  command.  Why 
it  was  that  Fages,  especially  when  his  appointment  had 
received  the  royal  confirmation,  did  not  become,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  regulation,  commandant  inspector,  I 
am  unable  to  explain;  yet  he  fi-equeutly  admits  that 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  military  command," 
only  claiming  a  kind  of  civil  jurisdiction  over  Soler  as 
a  citizen  of  the  province  which  he  ruled.  The  two 
were  personal  friends  and  compadres;  and,  so  long  as 
their  jurisdictions  were  separate,  seem  to  have  made 
an  earnest  effort  to  avoid  an  open  quarrel ;  yet  all  the 

10  Soler  to  Fages  April  14, 1785 ;  to  Sra.  Fages  April  9th,  in  Prov,  St,  Pap., 
MS.,  V.  254-5;  Fages  to  Garrido,  May  2(1;  to  Sra.  Fages  May  3d,  in  Prov.  Ree,, 
ii.  107-8;  Fages  to  bishop,  /</.,  iii.  144;  to  Garrido,  Oct.  25th;  /rf.,  iL  111. 

^In  a  communication  to  Romeu  dated  Dec.  21,  1782,  Fages  says  'the 
rcglamento  keeps  me  in  a  cliaos  of  confusion  since  it  supposes  the  goveniment 
and  inspection  united,  and  as  the  latter  has  been  separated  I  find  myself  very 
much  embarrassed  in  my  projects  and  measures,  in  order  not  to  make  them 
im|)crtineut  and  cause  discord  with  the  ayudante.'  Tiien  he  goes  on  to  a^k 
Home  infonuation  about  the  respective  <lutiea  of  the  two  officers.  Prov.  Idc, 
MS.,  iii  72-3.  Additional  corrcj*pon deuce  on  this  subject  in  Prov.  Ttec.^  MS., 
i.  170;  ii.  00,  !()«.  112-1.'.,  i:]l:   /Vo  •.  .sV.  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  45,  186,  251,  253. 
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same  neither  was  ever  entirely  satisfied  that  the  other 
was  not  encroaching  on  his  prerogatives.  No  one  of 
the  petty  disagreements  is  o^  sufficient  importance  to 
be  noticed  here. 

At  last  the  respective  powers  of  the  two  dignita- 
ries were  fixed  by  an  order  of  the  commandant  gen- 
eral, dated  February  12,  1786,  which  arrived  August 
8th,  making  Fages  commandant  inspector  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  reglamento.  Late  in  the  year  Soler 
accordingly  turned  over  the  office  to  his  chief  and  re- 
sumed his  old  position  as  ayudante  inspector,  in  which 
subordinate  capacity  he  still  ventured  to  disagree 
with  his  compadre  to  such  an  extent  that  on  one  oc- 
casion he  was  put  under  arrest  at  Monterey  with 
orders  to  go  on  with  his  duties,  but  to  enter  the 
presidio  always  by  the  little  door,  and  to  pass  back 
of  the  church  to  his  office!^* 

In  November  1787  Soler  made  a  long  report  to  the 
general  in  reply  to  a  request  of  that  officer  for  his 
views  on  needed  reforms  in  the  administration  of  Cali- 
fornian  affairs.^*  The  author  was  not  a  man  overbur- 
dened with  ideas,  and  such  as  he  had  were  pretty 
effectually  sufibcated  in  a  mass  of  unintelligible  verbi- 
age, but  the  leading  points  in  his  proposed  reform 
were  as  follows :  The  presidio  of  San  Francisco  should 
be  abandoned  and  its  company  transferred  to  Santa 
Bdrbara,  which,  as  well  as  San  Diego,  should  be  under 
a  captain  instead  of  a  lieutenant.  The  missions  should 
furnish  supplies  to  the  presidios  at  fixed  prices,  and 
thus  the  expense  of  the  San  Bias  transports  be  avoided, 
since  articles  necessarily  imported  could  be  furnished 
at  prices  to  include  freight,  the  missions  and  presidios 
being  equally  benefited  by  the  change.  Garrison 
soldiers  should  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  live-stock, 

'>  Prur.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vi.  21-2, 136,  138,  154, 18&-93;  xxii.  31;  Prov.  Bee., 
MS.,i.  3()-l,  2(K)-2,  ii.  137. 

^^  iSofrr,  Infonne  al  Comandahte  deneral /tobre  PoUcia  y  OobiemOt  3  de  Nov. 
1787,  MS.  At  the  Ijuginiiing  the  author  says,  '1  confess,  Sefior,  that  I  hav» 
had  no  ln'ji<l  tt)  ])ic-uiit  any  })rojict  or  circumstanthil  plan,*  which  may  be 
takrn  as  a  ivsuniO  of  th(?  wholi'  docuniunt  with  its  3*")  articles. 
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and  thus  be  left  free  to  master  the  duties  of  their 
proper  service;  and  to  this  end  the  presidio  stock 
should  be  greatly  reduced  in  numbers, and  the  practice 
of  supplying  cattle  to  the  southern  frontier  should  be 
stopped.  Some  adequate  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  descendants  of  the  present  population.  The  gov- 
ernment can  furnish  no  increase  of  military  force,  and 
it  is  useless  to  found  new  missions  which  cannot  be 
protected.  The  prohibition  of  killing  cattle  by  private 
individuals,  established  by  church  influence  in  the 
interest  of  the  tithe  revenue,  ought  not  to  be  enforced. 
It  would  also  be  better  to  grant  grazing-lands,  requir- 
ing the  grantee,  if  necessary,  to  pay  the  natives  for 
damage  to  their  food  supply;  since  under  the  present 
system  soldiers  who  have  served  out  their  term  leave 
the  country  for  want  of  facilities  to  establish  them- 
selves in  California.  The  natives  have  been  neophytes 
long  enough;  they  are  fitted  for  civilized  life,  and  the 
government  has  spent  all  the  money  on  them  that 
can  be  afic)rded.  The  pobladores  have  more  land  than 
they  can  cultivate;  the  pueblo  realengas  should  be 
ganted  to  native  families;  Spaniards  should  be  granted 
lands  at  the  missions,  and  the  militant  escorts  should 
be  withdrawn  from  both  missions  and  pueblos.  Then 
the  gentiles  will  be  attracted  by  the  good  fortune  of 
the  old  converts  to  follow  their  example,  the  work 
of  the  priests  being  thus  simplified  and  promoted. 

To  Soler  therefore  must  be  accorded  the  authorship 
of  the  first  direct  proposition  to  secularize  the  Cali- 
fornia missions,  although  some  of  Neve's  propositions 
had  tended  more  or  less  in  the  same  direction.  Soler's 
plan  involved  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  old  mission 
system,  putting  Spaniards  and  natives  on  the  same 
footing  as  citizens,  dependence  on  persuasion  and  good 
example  for  future  conversions,  dependence  for  sup- 
plies on  home  products,  and  restriction  of  the  soldiers 
to  garrison  duty  proper  and  the  keeping  in  check  such 
gentiles  as  might  fail  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
civilized  life.     \Vhether  under  his  plan  the  new  con- 
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verts  were  to  undergo  a  preliminary  training  as  neo- 
phytes under  the  friars'  care,  or  were  to  pass  directly 
to  the  state  of  citizens  and  land-owners,  does  not 
clearly  appear. 

This  series  of  recommendations  was  sent  to  the 
general  through  the  governor,  who  with  them  for- 
warded also  his  own  comments.  I  have  no  need  to 
say  that  Fages  opposed  any  plan  suggested  by  his 
compadre.^*  There  is  no  record  respecting  the  fate 
of  the  propositions  as  annotated  after  they  left  Cali- 
fornia; but  they  at  any  rate  were  not  adopted  as  the 
law  of  the  province. 

Soler  had  other  troubles  besides  those  with  the 
governor,  especially  with  the  habilitados,  few  of  whom 
escaped  his  criticism  and  few  deserved  to  escape  it. 
It  was  very  hard  to  find  officers  with  sufficient  quali- 
fications for  keeping  the  not  very  complicated  presidial 
accounts,  and  it  took  time  and  patience  to  distribute 
the  abler  ones,  Zufiiga,  Sal,  Goycoechea,  and  Argliello 
in  the  four  presidios,  especially  as  Argliello  was  the 
only  one  in  whose  ability  Soler  had  confidence,  and  as 
it  was  well  nigli  impossible  for  him  and  Fages  to 
agree  respecting  the  merits  of  any  one.  Though  by 
tlie  regulation  the  soldiers  had  a  vote  in  choosing  the 
habilitado,  for  whose  deficits  they  were  responsible, 
yet  practically  the  governor  and  inspector  gave  the 

'*  FofjcSy  Comentarios  sobre  bifomit  del  Capitan  Soler ^  8  de  Nov.  1787,  MS. 
While  approving  Solcr's  views  rcspcctijig  the  existence  of  certain  minor  evils 
in  the  present  system,  anil  claiming  to  have  already  suggested  measures  for 
the  removal  of  those  evils — for  instance,  annual  slaughters  and  exportation  of 
meats  to  San  Bias  to  reduce  the  excessive  number  of  presidio  cattle — he  de- 
clares that  it  would  be  folly  to  abandon  San  Francisco  and  leave  the  northern 
missions  unprotected;  that  there  is  no  reason  for  transferring  the  Loroto  cap- 
tain to  San  Diego  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Zuuiga,  who  cannot  be  spared;  that 
the  soldiers'  work  in  caring  for  cattle,  though  considerable,  is  exaggerated  by 
the  adjutant,  and  the  existence  of  wild  cattle  would  be  a  n%at  evil  to  the 
country;  that  the  cattle  of  settlers  as  yet  do  no  harm  to  the  natives;  that 
inducements  to  remain  in  the  country  are  good,  and  more  discharged  soldiers 
remain  than  go  away;  that  the  natives  arc  kept  in  order  as  ueophvtes  only  by 
ilic  unremitting  efforts  of  the  friars,  and  are  as  yet  wholly  unnt  to  become 
( iti/ens;  that  the  pobladores  can  and  do  cultivate  all  the  lands  given  them  and 
»  lien  more;  and  tinally  that  the  introduction  of  Spanish  settlers  into  the 
iiii.-sions  would  interfere  with  the  laws  of  the  Indies  providing  that  the  mis- 
sion lands  are  to  iKilong  to  the  natives  eventually  when  they  shall  be  fitted  to 
prolit  by  their  possession. 
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appointment  to  either  the  lieutenant  or  alfdrez  of  the 
company  according  to  the  relative  fitness  of  those 
officers.  They  divided  all  the  officers  into  two  classes, 
the  intelligent  and  stupid,  according  to  ability  as 
accountant^,  for  as  a  rule  there  was  no  question  of  in- 
tegrity, and  were  careful  not  to  assign  to  any  presidio 
two  from  the  same  class.  With  all  possible  precau- 
tions deficits  occurred  frequently,  as  we  shall  see  in 
local  annals,  and  Soler  was  always  ready  to  suspect  and 
charge  irregularities,  sometimes  where  none  existed. 
At  last  the  inspector  and  his  aid  could  no  longer  get 
along  together;  Fages  asked  for  Soler's  removal,  and 
Soler  demanded  a  court-martial  and  a  full  investiga- 
tion, being  unable  to  discharge  properly  his  duties 
under  the  governor's  orders.  The  result  was  that  the 
office  was  abolished,  Soler  was  summoned  to  Arizpe 
in  1788,  and  was  made  commandant  of  Tucson,  dying 
about  1790.  Strangely  enough  after  all  his  fault- 
finding and  his  constant  search  for  defalcations  on  the 
part  of  others,  he  left  California  with  a  deficit  of 
about  §7,000  in  his  own  accounts;  that  is,  he  owed 
that  amount ^^  to  the  presidios,  and  it  is  difficult  to 

^^  On  troubles  with  babilitados'  accounts  see  chapter  xxi.  of  this  Tolume ; 
also  Prov.  *Vt.  Pop,,  MS.,  vii.  114-16.  Foges  writes  to  Soler  that  he  wants 
no  discussion  to  embitter  friendly  intercourse,  but  prefers  to  leave  all  ques- 
tions to  superior  authorities.  /(/.,  vii.  143-5.  July  14,  1787,  Soler,  who  has 
l>oc'n  accused  by  Fages  of  carelessness,  defends  himself  with  uuintolligiblo 
verbiage  miide  worse  by  Latin.  /«/.,  vii.  I'Jl.  Before  coming  to  California 
^^oler  had  served  as  lieutenant-governor  at  El  Paso,  Chihuahua.  Prov.  Rec, 
M."*^..  ii.  75.  Ho  was  only  bi*evct  captain,  for  the  general  i-ecoinmends  June 
:24,  1787,  that  he  take  command  of  a  presidio  in  case  of  a  v.icancy  if  he  ranks  the 
other  lieutenants.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vii.  50.  Being  sick  in  1786  he  induced 
the  captain  of  the  Prhicesii  to  leave  his  surgeon,  Curbajal,  for  his  convenience, 
at  ^A  hich  the  Mexican  authorities  find  fault  and  order  the  surgeon  back  to 
8an  Bias.  A/.,  vii.  2,  108.  Uis  private  troubles  with  Sal  arose  from  the 
jealousy  of  the  latter  who  suspected  him  of  an  intrigue  with  his  wife,  and 
threatened  to  kill  him.  Soler  was  arrested  by  Fages  to  protect  him  from  Sal's 
wrath.  Id. ,  \\i.  1*24-5.  About  his  relations  with  the  padres  we  have  only 
his  own  remark,  '  suelen  (los  padres)  criar  muy  mal  humor  y  mi  naturaleza 
es  muy  propensa  al  contagio.*  /(/.,  \\i.  135.  April  17,  1788,  he  writes  to  the 
general  demanding  a  court-martial.  May  20th  he  acknowledges  receipt  of 
order  to  proceed  to  Arizpe.  August  30th  he  writes  to  Fages  announcing  his 
departure  and  the  end  of  the  inspectorship,  and  referring  to  slurs  cast  upon 
his  character.  /</.,  viii.  50,  5G-C1.  Juno  18,  1790,  Gen.  Ugarte  writes  to 
Fages  that  the  kin^  has  approved  the  suspension  of  the  inspectorship;  that 
Soler  is  to  be  captain  of  Tucson ;  and  that  the  governor  is  hereafter  to  inspect 
the  troops,  going  down  to  Loreto  once  in  two  yean  for  that  pnrpoie.  icf.,  iz. 
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account  for  such  a  debt  except  on  the  theory  that  he 
took  improper  advantage  of  his  official  position.  The 
debt  had  to  be  paid  out  of  his  half-pay  after  his  death. 

The  controversies  between  church  and  state  were 
never  ending,  and  though  not  particularly  bitter  dur- 
ing this  period,  ever  require  attention  as  a  leading 
feature  in  early  Californian  history.  The  regulation 
of  1781,  it  will  be  remembered,  provided  for  founding 
the  Channel  missions  on  a  new  basis  very  unfavorable 
to  the  friars'  plans;  but  by  refusing  to  serve  in  Cali- 
fornia the  Franciscans  carried  their  point  and  the  new 
missions  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  others. 
The  number  of  priests  was  to  be  gradually  reduced 
to  one  for  each  mission  with  certain  exceptions;  but 
after  several  emphatic  protests  this  regulation  was 
also  rendered  of  no  effect.^® 

Thus  the  features  most  objectionable  to  the  priests 
were  eliminated  practically  from  the  law,  but  there 

351-3.  Fagcs  alludes  to  Solcr's  death  iii  letter  of  Feb.  2G,  and  Gen.  Kava  on 
June  ioth.  /(/.,  X.  115,  1G4-5.  His  debt  ciiused  some  trouble  before  he  left 
California,  and  the  matter  was  not  settled  until  long  after  his  death.  Three 
tlu)iisau<l  live  hunilrcd  doUai's  of  his  pay  was  by  order  of  the  viceroy  on  June 
8,  17S7,  secured  for  the;  bonefit  of  his  wife  Dona  Josefa  Rodriguez  de  Vargaa. 
Id.,  vii.  9,  10.  A  largo  part  of  his  debt  was  owing  to  the  presidioe  and  mia- 
fiiou^^.  Prov.  Si.  Pap.y  Presldio.'^y  M.S.,  ii.  51-3.  March  4,  1797,  the  governor 
received  S3,00<)  on  the  debt.  Prov.  Rcc,  MS.,  iv.  209.  Nov.  7,  1797,  the 
habilitado  general  pronounces  the  decision  in  favor  of  Soler*a  widow  uniost, 
but  nays  an  appeal  to  the  king  would  bo  very  costly,  /r/.,  iv.  163.  Finally  in 
1800  (Aipt.  Zuniga  of  Tucson  is  ordered  to  pay  ?1,0C2  of  Soler's  debt  to  the 
San  Diego  company.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xix.  150,  153. 

^•^  Jan.  8,  17'>3,  the  guardian  ^vrites  to  Serra  complaining  that  the  govern- 
ment in  the  new  reglamento  seems  to  aim  at  the  destruction  rather  than  sup- 
port of  the  missions.  No  more  missions  will  be  founded  till  the  regulation  is 
modified.  It  is  better  to  abandon  a  mission  than  leave  it  in  charge  of  one 
priest,  and  any  priest  l(;ft  alone  may  refuse  to  f^ervQ  without  fear  of  conse- 

?uenccs.  Arch.  Santa  Barbara,  MS.,  xii.  155-8.  I  have  an  original  letter  of 
•asucn  to  the  guardian,  apparently  \\Titten  in  1784,  in  which  ho  protests  most 
earnestly  against  the  reduction,  explaining  the  difficulties  involved,  and 
declaring  his  intention  to  resign  his  position,  quit  California,  and  if  ncceraary 
Bcver  his  connection  with  tlie  college  rather  than  serve  alone;  for  nothing  save 
the  commission  of  sin  could  be  so  terrible.  The  author  of  the  project  most 
have  misunderstood  the  king's  intentions.  Lasueii,  Carta  de  1784y  MS.  In 
his  report  of  Oct.  1787  ho  says  *no  one  can  convince  me  that  I  am  bonnd  to 
remain  solitary  in  the  ministry.'  Arch.  Santa  Bctrbara,  MS.  viii.  61.  Ang. 
1(3,  178(3,  the  guardian  WTites  to  the  president  that  he  has  reliable  iuformatio& 
that  the  objectionable  clause  in  the  reglamento  is  abolished.  Id.,  xii.  37-40. 
Palou,  in  Id.,  viii.  40,  says  the  clause  was  annulled  by  the  king's  order  of  May 
20,  1782,  providing  that  each  mission  nmst  havf  two  priests. 
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were  left  still  some  grounds  on  which  to  base  a  quar- 
rel. Fages  on  assuming  command  and  during  his 
whole  term  of  oflSce  seems  to  have  made  an  earnest 
eflfort  to  conciliate  the  priests  and  prevent  a  reopening 
of  the  old  troubles.  Considering  his  rather  irritable 
nature  and  the  bitterness  of  the  old  feud  with  Serra, 
he  was  not  altogether  unsuccessful;  still  he  was  the 
successor  of  the  hated  Neve,  the  originator  of  the 
reylamento,  lai'gely  committed  to  Neve's  policy,  and 
responsible  to  the  king  for  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
Perfect  accord  was  impossible,  and  causes  of  complaint 
on  one  side  or  the  other  were  not  infrequent." 

Postal  charges  and  especially  the  franking  privilege 
of  the  friars  furnished  occasional  matter  for  dispute. 

*'  'Es  ya  declarada  la  oposicion  del  P.  Serra  d  toda  providoncia  gubema- 
tiva,  sigDificdda  no  solo  en  palabras  sino  con  obras  y  por  escrito/ says  Fa^  to 
the  inspector  general  on  March  1,  1783.  He  charges  the  president  with  too 
great  8<- verity  not  only  toward  Indians  but  the  padrcb.  Prov.  licCj  MS.,  iii., 
§7.  On  Sept.  ITt,  Id.  1*2-1-5,  ho  says  that  Serra  'tramplos  upon  the  measures 
of  the  government  and  bears  himself  with  much  dcapotlquez  and  total  indif- 
ference.* The  padres  commit  many  abuses  in  opposition  to  tiio  government. 
/(/.,  ii.  128.  Sept.  *J<),  I78r»,  Fages  writes  to  tlic  bisho])  on  the  iwidrcs'  neglect 
of  chaplain  ser\'icc,  and  avers  that  they  cannot  be  spoken  to  on  the  most 
trivial  matters  without  showing  disdain.  Id.,  ii.  100.  On  the  same  day  to 
the  viceroy  he'  protest?  against  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  missionary  policy, 
which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  reglamento.  /(/.,  ii.  05.  Dec.  7,  17So, 
Faces  complains  to  Cambon  of  Palou's  sullen  and  cold  Ixiliavior,  and  of  the 
paares  at  San  Cdrlos  who  have  twice  received  him  (the  governor)  with  dis- 
ctful  cries  and  stamping  of  feet  Yet  he  has  been  so  devoted  to  the 
:s  as  to  have  drawn  upon  himself  the  name  of  frailero.  Several  friars 
told  him  to  his  face  that  they  doubted  his  word,  forgetting  the  respect 
due  him  as  governor.  Letters  are  written  him  without  proper  politeness. 
He  will  no  longer  endure  this,  even  if  he  be  termed  a  persecutor  of  friars ; 
yet  he  will  never  cease  to  venerate  them.  Id. ,  iii.  GO-3.  July  0th  and  10th,  Fages 
gives  orders  forbidding  public  murmurs  against  the  padres  and  orders  the  ar- 
rest of  soldiers  who  make  public  comments  on  their  conduct.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  vi.  160;  xxii.  24.  Auc.  IG,  178G,  the  guardian  informs  the  pi*e8ident 
that  projects  for  the  weal  of  Califumia  have  been  presented  to  the  viceroy, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  tjscal  and  his  agent  is  that  the  proposals  should  bo 
carried  out  and  the  governor  restrained.  Fages  is  warned  that  he  must  have 
a  care  and  that  on  the  least  complaint  of  tho  padres  he  will  lose  his  [losition 
and  honors.  Arch.  Santa  Ddrbara,  MS.,  xii.  37-40,  Au^.  23,  1787.  Fages  to 
Laaucn,  regrets  that  ho  can  make  no  provision  without  being  suspected,  'que 
no  se  haga  misteriosa.*  Prov.  Pec.,  MS.,  iii.  G4-o.  Nov.  10,  1700,  Lasuen 
to  the  padres,  a  secret  letter  referring  vaguely  to  a  batido  which  the  patlres 
must  obey  because  they  can't  help  themselves,  though  he  lius  rcprewutado  on 
the  subject.  Arch,  Arzobiapado,  MS.,  i.  15,  IC.  May  28,  1701,  Fages  reconuts 
the  tronblea  to  his  successor.  He  says  quarrels  with  the  Temandinoe  have 
been  frequent,  since  they  are  very  much  opposed — opuegtiHmott — to  the  max- 
ima of  the  reglamento,  wishing  to  be  wholly  independent.  At  San  Buena- 
Teotura  it  even  came  to  blows  with  Padre  Santa  Maria.    Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS., 
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One  of  the  privileges  obtained  by  Serra  for  the  mis- 
sionaries in  1773  was  that  of  sending  letters  to  the 
college  free  of  cost,  and  certain  other  letters  to  and 
from  the  president  were  also  exempt  from  postage  as 
official  communications.  The  friars  were  inclined  to 
include  much  private  correspondence  in  the  privil^ed 
mail  matter,  and  not  much  attention  was  given  to  the 
subject  ordinarily.  In  these  later  years,  however, 
officials  by  the  governor's  orders  became  more  strict, 
imposing  on  the  missionaries  what  was  deemed  by 
them  a  heavy  and  unjust  burden.  Hence  much  dis- 
cussion without  practical  result,  since  the  law  was 
clear  enough,  and  was  not  changed,  the  strictness  of 
its  enforcement  depending  on  the  disposition  of  the 
local  officials.  As  a  rule  the  friars  gained  nothing  by 
agitating  the  subject,  though  in  some  instances  they 
obtained  a  decision  in  their  favor  from  Mexico  or 
Arizpe.^^  In  real  or  affi^cted  pity  for  the  natives,  the 
governor  complained  of  excessive  severity  on  the  part 
of  the  missionaries  toward  their  neophytes.  Doubt- 
less there  were  instances  of  crueltj^,  but  not  many 
could  be  cited  in  these  early  years. ^® 

•^  Jtvnuary  12,  1783,  Fagca  writes  to  Sal  that  Seira's  claim  for  free  sending 
of  his  letters  to  collcuc  and  to  the  padres  cannot  l>e  granted,  referring  to  royal 
cc^dula  of  Octol)cr  2."),  1777,  and  viceroy's  instructions  of  April  20,  1780. 
Serra  pleaded  i)ovcrty  and  told  Sal  to  keci)  his  letters  if  ho  would  not  forward 
th(  m  fr(.'c.  8ul)SC(iuently,  however,  Images  consented  to  have  the  lettc:s  for- 
wardeil.  ami  an  account  kept  of  them  until  superior  instructions  could  bo 
received.  The  expense  seems  to  have  been  iiually  charged  to  the  government. 
Pror.  liW.,  MS.,  iii.  80-1,  88,  103;  >f.  Pap.  Sac,  MS.,  i.  128-D,  134;  Prov. 
St.  Pa/>.,  MS.,  iv.  32,  122-:{.  August  ]i\  178(1,  tho  guardian  says  the  mnta 
real  has  all<>wed  letters  between  patlres  and  tho  collego  to  pass  free.  They 
must  bt'  in  a  separate  ])ackage  and  directed  ' Con ta dor  General  de  Correoa,* 
Arrh.  Santa  Ikir/jara,  MS.,  xii.  37.  July  22,  1701,  President  Laancn  issues 
a  circular  stating  that  last  year  the  formalities  were  not  observed,  and  the 
result  was  a  lost  of  §18  for  postage.  Id.,  ix.  314.  October  22,  1795,  ho  issues 
another  circular  to  the  cfTect  that  private  letters  had  been  sent  in  the  padres' 
package,  and  this  must  1h'  stopped,  for  there  is  a  danger  of  losing  the  franking 
privilege.   Id.,  ix.   32o-G.     See  also  Id.,  xi.  194;    xii.  19-24;    Palou,  Not.,  i. 

'^  Putting  neophytes  in  irons  and  forced  labor  very  frequent  in  all  the 
missions,  an<l  ])articularly  at  San  Cdi'los.  Fagcs,  1783,  in  Prov,  Rec.,  MS., 
iii.  87.  June  1 1,  1785,  Fagcs  writes  to  Noriega  that  tho  natives  accuse  him 
(»f  beating  them  with  chains  for  trifling  faults,  charges  which  he  has  invetti- 
gatcd  an(l  found  to  be  tnie.  Implores  him  in  tho  name  of  humanity  and  of 
the  king  to  change  his  course.  /(/.,  iii.  51.  Lieutenant  Ziifliga  complained  in 
1788  that  the  natives  of  San  Diego  were  overworked  and  too  severely  pon- 
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Fages  sent  a  document  to  the  viceroy  the  26th  of 
September  1785,  in  which  he  made  a  formal  complaint 
against  the  priests  for  their  opposition  to  the  law,  an 
opposition  which  was  injurious  to  the  royal  service 
and  to  the  spiritual  good  of  the  troops.  He  enumer- 
ated five  grounds  of  complaint  which  I  shall  notice 
presently.'^^  By  the  government  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  college  of  San  Fernando,  and  a  report 
was  made  by  Guardian  Palou,  who  denied  all  the 
allegations  and  presented  counter-charges  in  behalf 
of  the  missionaries.^^  The  audiencia  was  puzzled  by 
contradictorv  evidence.  A  few  recommendations  were 
mauo  on  diiierent  points,  and  on  January  12,  1787, 
the  exjyediente  was  sent  to  Commandant  General 
Ugarte  y  Loyola  with  instructions  to  make  further 
investigations  and  pacify  the  contending  parties  as 
best  he  could.^-  General  Ugarte  wrote  on  April  22d 
to  President  Lasuen,  ordering  compliance  with  the 
sujQ^f^cstions  of  the  audiencia  and  callinor  for  a  full  re- 
port  on  the  disputed  points,  which  was  rendered  on 
the  25th  of  October.^ 

From  the  documents  just  mentioned  we  learn  the. 
foundation  of  the  controversy.  Fages'  first  charge 
was  that  the  presidio  of  San  Francisco  had  been  de- 
prived of  mass  for  three  year^  notwithstanding  the 
obligation  of  the  friars  to  serve  as  chaplains.  Palou's 
reply  was  a  denial  that  the  friars  were  required  to 
serve  gratuitously  as  chaplains;  a  claim  that  such 
service  if  rendered  was  to  be  voluntary ;  and  that  the 
article  treating  this  point,  also  reducing  the  number 

iflhcd.  Id,,  iii.  G7.  Fages  has  seen  P.  Pefta  draw  blood  by  pnlling  a  boy's 
ear,  and  the  natives  accuse  him  of  having  killed  one  of  their  number.  Prov. 
St.  Pap,,  MS.,  X.  1G7.  An  unsigned  scrap  of  1785  speaks  of  irregular  con- 
duct of  a  padre  and  objects  to  mode  of  cliaatisemcnt.  Id,,  v.  256. 

*°  Fajjes,  Hepreseutacion  contra  los  FraiieK,  i*G  de  Set.  1785,  MS. ;  alluded  to 
with  general  statement  of  its  purport  in  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  ii.  95. 

'*  Pcdou,  In/orme  sobre  Qu^as  del  Oobemador,  1786,  MS. 

"  Ejcpediente  sobre  reciprocaa  qufjas  del  Oobernador  de  Cal\fomiaa  y  ReUg' 
ioios  misionero8,  1787,  MS.  Addressed  to  Gen.  Ugarte  on  Jan.  12,  1787»  hy 
Jo8^  Antonio  de  Urizar  and  other  oidores. 

"  Lamen,  Informe  y  satwfaccUm  al  8r.  ComandcaUe  Oeneraliobre  qu^oi  M 
Oobemador,  £6  de  Oct.  1787,  MS. 
Hnr.  Oal.,  Vol.  I.    36 
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of  priests,  had  been  annulled  by  royal  order.  Lasucn 
states  that  the  padres  have  never  refused  or  hesitated 
to  attend  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  soldiers;  that 
he  personally  served  the  presidio  of  San  Diego  when 
a  minister  of  that  mission,  though  six  miles  distant; 
that  at  Santa  Bdrbara  the  missionaries  of  San  Buena- 
ventura served  though  eight  leagues  distant;  and  that 
the  lack  of  service  at  San  Francisco  was  because 
there  was  until  recently  no  decent  place  for  it,  and  the 
mission  was  so  near  that  the  soldiers  could  easily  go 
there  for  spiritual  care.  The  friars,  however,  were 
ojffended  because  the  soldiers  insolently  claimed  their 
service  as  regular  chaplains,  when  it  was  really  a  mat- 
ter of  voluntary  chafity.  The  viceroy's  order  on  this 
suLject  was  that  a  proper  allowance  be  made  to  the 
friars  for  their  services  at  presidios.^ 

The  governor's  second  charge  was  that  the  padres 
refused  to  recognize  the  government  in  matters  per- 
taining to  property  and  the  pafronato.  Ijasuen  states 
that  the  friars  manage  the  mission  temporalities  by 
order  of  the  kin^f,  thouo^h  the  manaorement  was  at 
first  reluctantly  assumed ;  that  the  vice  nyiopatronato 
has  little  or  no  application  in  a  country  like  Oalifomia, 
but  that  they  will  gladly  observe  any  rules  that  may 
be  prescribed.  Palou  charged  the  governor  with  a 
disposition  to  interfere  illegally  and  despotically  in 
the  management  of  temporalities,  and  declared  that 

^*  In  a  correspondence  between  Gren.  Ugarte  and  Lasuen  in  March  1786, 
tlio  latter  makes  the  same  reply  on  the  S:ui  Francisco  niatter  as  in  hiii 
infoniie.  Arch.  Suntn  Barbara,  MS.,  i.  285-7.  March  5,  1783,  the  padres  of 
San  J^nmcisco  to  Fagta  excns**  thenisL'lvos  lur  failure  to  say  mass  on  the  plea 
that  the  place  is  uiihealth}',  thci-e  arc  no  proper  implements,  the  soldiers  have 
no  regard  for  the  missionaries,  and  stigmatize  their  friends  iiafraVeros.  The 
corporal  had  even  ordered  that  no  soldier  must  approach  the  padres'  hoose. 
Fages  directs  the  commamlant  to  bo  indifferent  until  ordeis  come  from  the 
genend.  Pror.  Htc,  MS.,  iii.  01-2.  Several  comnmnications  respecting  fail- 
ure to  say  mass  at  San  Francisco  in  Prov.  licr.y  MS.,  i.  192;  iii.  24,  166,  209, 
all  written  by  Fai^cs.  Orders  fr^ni  commandant  that  the  reglamento  must  be 
enfoned.  Pror.  ^^f.  Pap.,  MS.,  vi.  113;  Arch.  JS'ta.  Bdrhnray  MS.,  viii.  132; 
xi.  HT.Vti.  In  these  orders  it  is  charged  that  fees  are  beinc  collected  by  the 
friars;  ami  Fagcs  makes  the  same  statement.  Prov.  /?<v.,  MS.,  iii.  87.  The 
governor  also  complains  on  several  occasions  that  the  other  presidios  are 
neglected,  and  the  pueblo  of  San  Jo8(^,  where  P.  Pefla  has  refused  confession. 
Id.,  ii.  109;  iii.  171 ;  St.  Pap..  Sac,  MS.,  ix.  83-4. 
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he  liad  no  proper  understanding  of  the  patronato^ 
claiming  the  right  to  require  or  permit  work  on  days 
of  festival. 

Thirdly  the  padres  were  accused  of  refusing  to  sell 
mission  produce  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Palou  claims  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
tariff  rates  have  ever  hecn  approved  by  the  king ; 
that  those  prices  ought  to  be  regulated  b}^  scarcity 
or  abundance;  and  that  the  president  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  matter.  Lasuen,  however,  knows  of  no 
instance  where  the  missionaries  have  refused  to  sell 
at  the  prescribed  prices  when  they  had  grain  to  sell 
at  all;  though  during  several  years  of  scarcity  the 
prices  have  been  kept  down  to  a  figure  barely  endur- 
able in  years  ,of  jJentiful  hai-vests.^  The  next  causes 
of  complaint  was  the  refusal  of  the  friars  to  furnish 
inventories  of  property,  yearly  increase,  and  the  dis- 
position made  of  mission  products.  Lasuen  in  reply 
says  that  the  reports  furnished  to  the  governor  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  rendered  by  the  padres  to 
the  president,  and  by  the  latter  to  the  college;  that 
until  now  these  reports  have  been  satisfactory'  to  all ; 
and  finally  that  there  are  no  laws  requiring  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  are  not  mere  treasury  officials,  to  render 
itemized  accounts  of  what  has  been  done  with  each 
bushel  of  maize.^ 

*■'  Lasuen  admits  that  P.  Pcna  euggested  an  iDcreaso  in  price,  for  which  he 
was  duly  reproved;  and  he  says  tliat  the  rrovenior  him»(>lf  increased  the  price  of 
com,  which  is  sho^Ti  to  be  true  by  a  letter  of  Fagcs  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
vi.  IGO-l,  in  which  Sal  i*  ordered  to  pay  two  reales  extra  for  maize  fi-om  S. 
CdrloB.  Sta.  Clam,  and  S.:u  Ja^  .  Also  Jan.  2,  1787,  Fagcs  nioilitios  the  tariff 
prices.  Id.,  vii.  lGS-9;  and  July  20,  17b7,  ho  asks  Lasuen  for  liarvest  rctums 


sorryjind  has  reproved  V.  Pcfla  or  will  write  to  liim.  Pages  also  says  on  Sept. 
26,  17S5,  that  a  mule  train  was  sent  back  from  San  CjirloB  witlibut  maize. 
Pror.  Rcc,  MS.,  ii.  12»-y. 

"^May  2,  17S(i.  Pages  complains  to  the  general  that  the  padres  are  reluc- 
tant to  show  their  inventories,  do  not  moke  them  out  accorcHng  to  rule,  and 
omit  the  register  of  inhabitants.  Prov.  lite,  MS.,  ii.  136.  Feb.  7th  he  com- 
plftins  to  the  president  that  P.  PeiVa  refused  his  aid  and  the  mission  books  for 
a  census.    The  president  explains  that  the  commandant  had  not  asked  in  a 

S roper  manner.     He  has  requested  all  padres  to  give  the  required  aid.  A  rch. 
ia.  Bdrhara,  MS.,  xi. 
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Finally  it  was  alleged  that  in  defiance  of  the  law 
the  Franciscans  insisted  on  retiring  to  their  college 
without  obtaining  permission  from  the  governor. 
Palou  replies  that  by  an  order  of  the  viceroy  dated 
March  29,  1780,  a  friar  had  only  to  show  the  governor 
a  license  from  his  prelate.  Lasuen  goes  more  fully 
into  the  subject.  In  Neve's  time,  he  says,  a  priest 
retired  with  his  prelate  s  license  and  the  viceroy  de- 
cided that  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  it.  Palou 
departed  in  the  presence  of  Fages,  who  is  responsible 
for  any  irregularity  in  the  proceeding.  The  next  year 
Fages  on  being  consulted  made  no  objection  to  the 
departure  of  Rioboo;  but  finally  there  came  a  decree 
of  Viceroy  Galvez,  forbidding  the  entry  or  departure 
of  any  friar  without  his  license.  This  order  has  been 
obeyed  in  the  case  of  Noriega,  and  it  will  be  obeyed; 
but  the  president  goes  on  to  argue  earnestly  against 
the  justice  and  policy  of  such  a  requirement,  sub- 
jected to  which  the  friars  will  serve  only  with  reluc- 
tance.^ 

Fages  had  also  found  fault,  though  apparently  not 
in  his  formal  complaint,  because  neophytes  were  allowed 
to  ride  too  much,  the  policy  of  the  government  being 
opposed  to  this,  in  fear  that  like  the  Apaches  the  Cal- 
ifornians  might  become  skilful  warriors.  The  friars 
admitted  the  danger,  declared  that  their  interest  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  government,  but  claimed 

'^  The  \'iceroy'8  communications  of  Mar.  29,  1780,  which  are  given  in  ^yyJL 
«SVa.  Jhirhani,  MS.,  vi.  *J7--(3,  xi.  25-G,  are  not  correctly  cited  by  Palou.  The 
viceroy,  wliilc  approving  the  claims  of  the  college,  turns  the  matter  over  to 
the  commantlant  general,  "who  he  says  may  have  had  good  reasons  for  his 
orders.  The  decree  requirinj?  the  viceroy's  permission  for  any  padre  to  come 
or  go  waa  dated  Dec.  7,  178()".  Prov.  St.  'Pajt.,  MS.,  vi.  202-3.  In  April  1787 
the  fiscal  of  the  royal  treasury  explained  that  as  the  movements  of  the  padret 
were  i)aid  from  the  missionary  fim<l,  their  going  to  California  if  not  needed  or 
retiring  for  a  mere  whim  would  cause  useless  expense;  therefore,  the  govern- 
ment had  a  right  to  know  the  reas<>us.  April  23tl  the  audicneia  decreed  in 
conformity  to  the  liscal's  opinion;  May  21st  the  archbishop  communicated  the 
decision  to  Palou;  and  June  22d  and  23d  Fages  gave  corresponding  orderB, 
tliough  the  president  of  l^ja  California  protested  that  this  was  contrary  to 
royal  orders.  Arch.  ArzobhjKvh,  MS.,  i.  8,  0 ;  Arch.  Sta.  Bdrhara,  MS.,  xi.  53. 
July  9,  1788,  the  viceroy  informs  the  governor  that  the  viceregal  authorities 
and  not  the  general  will  determine  the  sending  and  recalling  dl  friars  even  if 
the  command  becomes  independent  of  Mexico.  Prow  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  viiL  1-3. 
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that  there  were  none  but  natives  to  serve  as  vaqueros, 
and  that  the  work  could  only  be  done  on  horseback. 
Having  replied  to  the  governor's  specific  charges, 
Lasuen  proceeds  to  lay  before  the  government  certain 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries,  namely: 
that  the  soldiers,  being  occupied  largely  with  matters 
outside  of  their  proper  duty — that  of  affording  pro- 
tection to  the  friars  in  their  work  of  christianiziu<x 
the  natives — neglected  that  duty;  that  in  consequence 
of  a  long  peace  they  were  becoming  careless  and  neg- 
lecting precautions  against  disaster;  that  an  insuffi- 
cient guard  was  given  to  the  missions,  the  most  useless 
and  the  worst  equipped  soldiers  being  detailed  for  that 
duty,  and  only  one  soldier  being  allowed  to  escort  the 
friars  on  long  journeys;^  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
guards  kept  much  live-stock  to  the  prejudice  of  mission 
interests;  that  Indians  were  condemned  to  work  as 

^This  subject  of  miBsion  guards  and  their  duties  was  really  one  of  the 
most  8i?riou8  iu  the  whole  controversy.     The  jxadres  wished  entire  control  of 
the  soldiers  to  use  as  they  deemed  best,  and  particularly  in  pursuing  runaway 
oonverts.    Neve  had  opposed  the  employment  of  soldiers  to  hunt  fugitives  in 
ordinary  cases,  because  ho  deemed  other  means  b<;ttcr  fitted  for  the  purpose, 
and  because  men  enough  could  not  be  spared  for  elfective  and  safe  service. 
Ptov.  i^t.  Pap,,  M8.,  iii.  123-4.     The  French  voyager  La  Fdrouse  pniises 
Neve  highly  for  his  position  on  this  jK^int.  La  P^r  >uA^y  Vvu. ,  ii.  2t>7-fi.    In  hi.s 
instructions  to  Fages,  Sept.  7,  1782,  Neve  advised  tliat  n<>t  more  than  two 
soldiers  should  accompany  a  i>adre  to  confess,  etc.,  at  a  raucheria,  and  that 
they  should  not  he  auseiit  overnight.     The  Indians  must  not  learn  to  fight 
with  and  kill  soldiers.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  l.'^8-9.    Yet  Fages  did  not  rely 
cntii-ely  on  i>€rijnasion  to  bring  bjick  fugitives,  but  favored  a  resort  to  arms 
only  otter  ail  other  means  had  faihxl,  such  as  persuasions  by  padres,  sen'Iing 
of  neophytes,  appeal  to  chiefs,  offer  of  presents  to  gentiles,  etc.     See  Fages^ 
instructions  to  soldiers  sent  after  runaways  iu  Pr(H\  lice,  MS.,  iii.  151-2.    In 
1784  Fages  repeats  the  order  forbidding  an  escort  of  niorc  than  two  soldiers, 
who  must  not  be  absent  over  night.     The  safety  of  the  mission  demands  the 
presence  of  all,  and  the  king  has  conlirmed  oraers  to  that  effect.  Prov.  Rfc, 
MS.,  iii.  47-8.     The  latest  onlers  do  not  permit  him  to  let  the  troops  pursue 
dman'ones  except  in  extreme  cases.    Fages  to  Dumetz,  Jan.  6,  1785,  in  Proc. 
Bee.,  MS.,  ii.  103-4.     Oct.  17,  1785,  Fages  to  Sal.     No  escort  to  be  ffiven  to 
padres  except  when  they  go  to  say  mass  at  presidios,  or  to  confess  or  oaptize. 
at.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  ii.  51.    Escoltas  refuseil,  except  as  above,  at  San  Antonio 
and  Santa  Barbara.    /Vov.  -V^  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  142,   107.    P.  Dumetz  at  Sa7» 
Buenaventura  being  refused  an  escort  to  go  to  San  Gabriel  says,  Feb.  4,  1786, 
in  substance:  'Very  well,  since  we  are  to  be  thus  restricted  to  our  missions  w<% 
can  no  longer  visit  the  presidio,  which  is  beyond  our  jurisdiction.*  Pror.  St 
Pap.,  MS.,  vi.  45-6.     March  3,  1786,  however.  Faces  orders  an  escort  to  bo 
furnished  when  the  padres  of  San  Buenaventura  wish  to  visit  San  Gabriel  anil 
Santa  Bdrbara.  Id.,  vi.  72.     Aug.  16,  1788,  in  a  long  letter  to  Lasuen  Fagcn 
explains  the  policy  of  the  government  respecting  escorts,  and  the  forcible  cap 
ture  of  cimarrones.  Arch.  Sta.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  i.  167-73. 
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peons  at  the  presidios  for  stealing  cattle  and  for  other 
offences,  the  punishment  of  which  should  rest  exclu- 
sively with  the  friars,  the  sole  object  being  to  get  free 
laborers;^  that  the  settlers  of  San  JostS  employed 
pagans  to  do  their  work,  demoralized  them  by  bad 
example,  and  even  persuaded  them  to  avoid  Chris- 
tianity and  its  attendant  slavery;  that  the  disposition 
to  niake  mission  alcaldes  independent  of  the  friars  in 
punishing  offences  greatly  impaired  their  usefulness, 
the  law  having  been  intended  only  for  curates  and  not 
for  missionaries;  that  illegal  and  unequal  measures 
were  used  for  mission  produce;  that  the  raising  of 
rattle  by  the  presidios  and  the  preference  given  to  the 
pueblos  in  buying  supplies  would  soon  deprive  the 
niissions  of  all  means  to  procure  needed  articles  for 
the  ueophytt'^,  especially  as  the  articles  most  needed 
were  often  refused  by  the  habilitados,  or  prices  noiade 
too  high  in  proportion  to  those  of  mission  products, 
and  yet  the  padres  would  submit  humbly  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  commandant  general. 

Palou  ill  addition  to  the  preceding  charges,  declares 
that  the  regulation  was  never  proclaimed  in  California 
until  September  1784,  and  was  not  really  in  force, 
that  of  Echeveste  being  much  better  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  country.  He  says  that  the  regulation 
was  not  carried  out,  the  articles  on  the  inspection  of 
presidios  and  on  pu<^blo  management  being  notably 
disiegarded,  and  that  not  only  were  the  pueblos  in  a 
sad  state  of  decadence,  but  that  San  Josd,  on  the  rapid 
road  to  ruin,  was  by  its  aggressions  under  the  gov- 
ernor's policy  dragging  the  mission  of  Santa  Clara  to 
ruin  with  it.  Finally,  the  governor,  instead  of  obey- 
ing the  law,  had  not  given  the  missions  the  slightest 

"The  secular  authoritieH,  in  the  li«;lit  of  jKist  experience  in  other  provinces, 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  Btcjiling  of  cattle  as  a  much  more  serioas  ofifenoe, 
and  one  much  more  dangerous  to  Spanish  domination  in  California,  than  did 
the  iKidrcs.  It  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  trivial  faults  in  which  the  friari 
lia<l  oxcluHive  jurisdiction.  Pages  has  something  to  say  on  tliis  inibjoct  in  the 
letter  last  alluded  to.  Still  there  is  no  duuht  the  military  authorities  did 
abusjc  I  heir  power  in  this  direction  with  a  view  to  get  workmen  free  of  cost. 
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I'licouragemeiit  or  aid  either  in  spiritual  or  temporal 
ufFairs. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  this  and  preceding 
quarrels  between  the  political  and  missionary  author- 
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ities  in  California,  will  have  noted  that  they  were 
often  petty  in  all  their  phases,  and  such  as  might 
(•asily  have  been  avoided  by  slight  mutual  concessions 
and  efforts  to  promote  harmonj'.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  respective  parties  in 
each  dispute,  even  if  it  were  possible ;  yet  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  friars  were  determined  not  to  yield  a 
single  point  of  their  claimed  prerogatives  until  forced 
to  do  so,  and  then  to  yield  only  to  the  highest  author- 
ities^,  to  the  king  if  possible,  or  to  the  viceroy,  but 
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never  to  so  insignificant  an  official  as  the  governor, 
whose  presence  they  regarded  as  an  outrage  if  he  had 
a  will  of  his  own,  and  whose  authoritv  they  practically 
disregarded  in  a  way  very  hard  to  Dear.  Yet  in  his 
general  report  on  missions  rendered  in  1787,*^  Grov- 
ernor  Fa^es  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  zeal 
and  efficiency  if  the  missionaries,  and  his  personal  re- 
lations  with  them  were  for  the  most  part  pleasant. 
It  was  only  as  governor  and  president,  as  representa- 
tives of  Cdrlos  III.  and  St  Francis,  that  they  quar- 
relled, save  in  the  case  of  a  few  individuals  or  in  the 
ruler's  irritable  moods.  One  of  the  friars,  however, 
in  an  interesting  report  on  the  missions  in  1789  could 
not  deny  himself  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  while 
the  king's  provisions  had  been  all  that  they  could 
desire,  there  had  been  great  and  even  culpable  remiss- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  royaJ  representatives,  or 
agents,  in  California.*^ 

^^  FageSy  Informe  Oeneml  de  MisioneA,  17S7,  MS.  This  is  an  ezoellent 
rdsumu  of  tho  past  progi'css  and  present  condition  of  the  Califomian  establish- 
mcntf),  containing  a  separate  notice  of  each  mission  and  some  general  sug- 
gestions of  needs,  but  with  no  reference  to  current  controversies.  A  statistioil 
presentation  of  the  subject  seems  to  have  accompanied  tlie  original,  which 
was  made  in  answer  to  an  order  of  the  general  of  December  1,  1786.  The  date 
in  1787  is  not  given,  and  it  may  have  been  after  the  receipt  of  the  king's  order 
of  ]March  21,  ixKiuirin;,'  mn'cmors  to  render  such  reports  every  two  or  three 
years.  Of  this  c(/<hila  I  iiave  nn  original  in  print  with  autograph  signatures 
in  I>oc.  J  Hat.  Ccd.,  MS.,  iv.  ,31-3. 

^^  Iiifonne  de  lo  mas  jyernliar  de  la  Nneva  California^  1789^  MS.  This 
report  was  probably  dircctetl  to  the  bishop  or  archbishop,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing, in  my  copy  at  least,  to  indicate  the  author.  The  document  contains 
general  ijiformation  about  the  Indians  and  the  mission  system,  without  much 
of  chronological  annals. 
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In  1784  the  CaJifornian  missionaries  were  called 
upon  to  lose  their  well  beloved  master.  President 
Junipero  Serra  died  at  San  Cdrlos  on  the  28tli 
of  August.  In  January  he  had  returned  from  his 
last  tour  of  confirmation  in  the  south,  during  which 
he  visited  every  mission  from  San  Diego  to  San 
Antonio.  In  June  he  came  home  from  a  last  visit  to 
the  northern  missions  of  San  Francisco  and  Santa 
Clara.  He  left  Monterey  by  sea  for  the  south  so  ill 
that  all,  including  himself,  deemed  his  return  doubtful. 
He  was  near  death  at  San  Gabriel,  and  when  he  left 
Santa  Clara  it  was  with  the  avowed  intention  to  pre- 
pare for  the  final  change.  He  had  long  been  a  suf- 
ferer from  an  affection  of  the  chest  and  ulcers  on  the 
legs,  both  aggravated  if  not  caused  by  self-inflicted 
hardship  and  a  pious  neglect  of  his  body.  The  death 
of  his  old  companion  Crespl  had  been  a  heavy  blow; 
his  sorrow  had  been  deep  at  partial  failure  in  his 
efforts  to  place  California  exclusively  under  mission- 
ary control,  and  to  revive  under  better  auspices  the 
Jesuit  epoch  of  the  peninsula.     The  return  of  Fages 
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to  power  was  not  encouraging  to  his  plans  and  hopes. 
His  license  to  confirm,  under  which  he  had  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament  to  over  five  thousand  persons, 
expired  in  July,  and  discouraging  news  came  at  the 
same  time  from  Mexico  about  the  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing new  friars.  The  death  of  Father  Murgula  broke 
another  link  that  bound  him  to  this  world,  and  the 
venerable  apostle  felt  that  his  work  was  done,  his 
reward  was  near  at  hand.  To  all  the  Franciscans  was 
despatched  a  letter  of  eternal  farewell,  in  every  word 
of  which  seemed  distilled,  drop  by  drop,  the  very  soul 
of  the  dying  man,  while  from  each  of  the  nearer  mis- 
sions a  padre  was  summoned  to  take  leave  in  person. 
Palou  from  San  Francisco,  the  only  one  who  arrived 
before  Father  Junlpero's  death,  was  obliged  to  say  on 
August  19th  the  regular  monthly  mass  in  honor  of 
St  Joseph,  California's  great  patron,  but  in  other 
religious  services  the  saintly  sufferer  insisted  on  taking 
his  usual  part.  Irritants  were  applied  to  his  chest  by 
the  presiaial  surgeon  on  the  23d  without  any  bene- 
ficial effect.  On  the  26th  he  made  a  general  confes- 
sion, and  next  day  walked  to  church  to  receive  the  last 
sacrament  in  the  presence  of  friars,  oflScers,  troops, 
and  natives,  having  ordered  the  car[)enter  to  make  his 
coffin.  The  night  was  passed  by  the  dying  man  on  his 
knees,  or  a  part  of  the  time  reclining  in  the  arms  of 
his  neophytes.  Having  been  anointed,  and  recited 
with  the  others  the  litany,  toward  morning  he  re- 
ceived absolution  and  the  plenary  indulgence  of  his 
order.  In  the  morning  of  the  28th  he  was  visited  by 
Captain  Canizares  and  other  officers  of  the  vessel  in 
port,  and  he  asked  that  the  bells  might  be  tolled  in 
honor  of  their  visit.  Then  he  conversed  with  his  old 
friend  Palou,  requested  to  be  buried  in  the  church 
near  Crespi,  and  promised  to  pray  for  California  when 
he  slioukl  come  into  the  presence  of  the  trinity.  At 
one  moment  a  fear  seemed  to  oppress  his  mind,  but 
soon  all  was  calm,  and  he  went  out  of  doors  to  gaze 
lor  the  last  tinn'  upon  the  face  of  nature.     Returning 
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at  one  p.  m.  he  lay  down  after  prayers  to  rest,  and  was 
thought  to  be  sleeping,  but  within  an  hour  Palou 
found  that  he  was  dead.  The  bells  announced  the 
mournful  intelligence.  Clad  in  the  friar's  simple  robe 
in  which  he  died  and  which  was  the  only  garment  he 
ever  wore,  save  when  travelling,  the  body  was  placed 
in  the  coffin,  with  six  candles  beside  it,  and  the  weep- 
ing neophytes  came  to  cover  the  remains  of  their 
beloved  master  with  flowers,  and  touch  with  their 
medals  and  rosaries  the  lifeless  form.  Every  article 
of  clothing  save  the  one  that  served  as  a  shroud  was 
distributed  in  small  fragments  as  precious  relics  among 
the  people,  and  notwithstanding  all  vigilance  a  part 
of  the  robe  was  taken  also.  On  Sunday,  the  29th, 
the  body  was  buried  in  the  mission  church  by  Palou  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Monterey,  and 
with  all  possible  ceremonial  display,  including  military 
honors  and  the  booming  of  guns  from  the  fort  and 
Canizares'  vessel  at  anchor  in  the  bay.* 

The  life  of  Father  Junfpero  Serra  is  so  closely 

*  A  fall  account  of  Serra's  sickness,  death,  and  burial,  mnch  longer  and 
more  detailed  than  I  have  space  to  reproduce,  is  given  in  Palou,  Vida,  261- 
905.  Another  good  authority,  including  a  sketch  of  Serra*s  life  is  Palott, 
Df/uncion  dd  B.  P.  Fr.  Junijiero  Serra ,  MS.;  translation  in  Arch.  Misiones^  i. 
73^.  There  are  sume  slight  dilTerences  in  the  two  accounts  not  worth  noticing 
here,  cx(>cpt  perhaps  the  statement  in  the  latter  that  Serra  died  just  before 
4  p.  M.  Crov.  Fages  was  not  present  at  the  funeral,  being  absent  from  Mon- 
terey. Capt.  Solcr  was  the  highest  official  who  took  part  in  the  ceremonies. 
Faloii  was  aided  by  PP.  Sitjar  and  Noriega,  and  by  Diaz  the  chaplain  of  the 
San  t  'drlos.  On  Sept.  4th  there  was  a  renewal  of  funeral  honors  with  the 
same  crowded  attendance  as  before,  and  with  the  additional  assistance  of  P. 
Patcma  of  San  Luis.  Now  the  relics  were  blessed.  The  crew  of  the  paqudtoi 
secured  Serra *s  tunic  which  was  made  into  scapularies ;  the  small  clothes  were 
dLstribute<l  by  lot  among  the  troops  and  others;  and  the  surgeon  obtained  a 
handkerchief,  which  cured  a  sailor  of  a  headache,  as  did  a  girdle  cure  P. 
Patcma  of  the  colic.  P.  Serra's  body  was  buried  in  the  presbytery  of  the 
church  on  the  epistle  side  before  the  altar  of  our  lady  of  Dolores.  Wlien  the 
new  church  was  built  the  remains  of  both  Serra  and  Crcspl  were  probably 
transferred,  but  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  record  of  such  transfer  or  of  the 
place  where  they  finally  remained.  Taylor,  in  Hvtchimja^  -^of/.,  May  1860, 
and  in  CaJl.  Farmer^  Nov.  28,  1802,  says  that  the  body  lies  near  the  altar 
covered  by  the  dt>bris  of  tlie  roof,  which  fell  in  1852.  Tlic  parish  priest  ina<le 
an  unsuccessful  search  for  it  in  1855.  Vischer,  Minniojts  of  Cat.,  pp.  i.-ii., 
says  the  remains  are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  to  Spain,  shortly  alter  1784 ; 
and  that  the  priest  iu  his  'antiquarian  mania*  found  the  remains  of  another 
friar  which  believers  seized  upon  as  precious  relics.  There  is  no  doubt  tin; 
bodies  still  rest  at  San  Ci:irlo8,  and  in  1882  they  wure  identified  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  parish  curate. 
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blended  witli  the  first  fifteen  years  of  California  mis- 
sion history  that  any  attempt  to  present  it  here  would 
residt  in  an  unnecessary  resume  of  the  preceding 
cli«'.})ters.    I  subjoin  however  in  a  note*  for  convenient 

^  Miguel  Joa6  Serra,  son  of  Antonio  Serra  and  Margarita  Ferrer,  was  bora 
at  Petra  on  the  island  of  Mallorca  Nov.  24,  1713,  took  the  Franciscan  habit 
at  Palma  Sept.  14,  1730,  and  made  his  profession  Sept.  16,  1731,  on  which 
occasion  he  assumed  the  name  Juuipero.  In  early  boyhood  he  served  s* 
chorister  and  acolyte  in  the  parish  church  greatly  to  the  delight  of  his  parents, 
a  God-feai  ing  couple  of  lowly  station.  The  lives  of  the  saints  were  his  favorite 
reading,  and  his  fondest  ambition  %*  as  to  devote  his  life  to  religious  woHl 
He  was  an  earnest  and  wonderfully  prolicient  student,  and  taught  philosophy 
for  a  year  before  his  ordination  in  the  chief  convent  of  Palma,  then  obtaimng 
a  degree  of  S.  T.  D.  from  the  famous  Lullian  University  with  on  appointment 
to  the  John  Scotus  chair  of  philosophy  which  ho  held  with  great  success  until 
he  left  Spain.  He  was  also  noted  for  his  doctrinal  learning  and  still  more  so 
as  a  sensational  prcaclior.  Ho  was  wont  to  imitate  San  Francisco  Solano  and 
often  bared  his  sliouldcrs  and  scourged  himself  with  an  iron  chain,  extin- 
guished lighted  caudles  on  Ids  flesh,  or  pounded  his  breast  with  a  large  stone 
as  he  exhorted  his  hearers  to  penitence.  Thus  he  is  represented  in  the 
engraving  which  Palou  has  attached  to  his  life,  but  which  has  probably  little 
or  no  merit  as  a  portrait. 

March  30,  1741),  after  repeated  applications  he  obtained  his  patenU  to  j(Hn 
the  college  of  San  Fernando  and  uevotc  himself  to  missionary  work  in 
America.  With  Palou  he  left  liis  convent  April  13th  and  sailed  via  Mdls^ 
to  Cddiz  where  he  arrived  ^lay  7th.  On  the  way  to  Malaga  he  maintained 
a  coutijiuous  disputation  on  dogmatic  theology  with  the  heretic  master  of  the 
vessel  and  would  not  yk  I«l  even  to  the  somewhat  forcible  though  heterodox 
argumcntj*  of  a  dagger  at  his  throat  and  repeated  threats  to  throw  him  over- 
l>oard.  Sailing  from  C'Adiz  Aug.  2Sth,  lie  touched  nt  Puerto  Rico  where  he 
spent  IT)  days  in  prenchiuL',  auclioreil  at  Vera  Cruz  Dec.  Cth,  and  walked  to 
M' xico,  reaching  tlie  colkgc  Jan.  1,  1730.  Assifi^icd  the  same  year  to  the 
Sierra  Corda  missions  of  Qncretaro  and  San  Luis  Potosf,  he  made  the  journey 
on  foot  i\m\  reached  Santiago  de .Jalpan  on  June  lOth.  For  nine  years  he  sen'od 
here,  part  of  the  time  as  president,  devoting  himself  most  earnestly  and  sue 
ccssfully  to  the  convinsion  and  instmction  of  the  Fames.  In  17»")0  or  1760  he 
was  recalled  an<l  appointed  to  the  so-called  Apache  missions  of  the  Rio  San 
SabA  in  Texas ;  hut  the  plans  being  eliangcd  he  was  retained  by  the  college 
and  employed  for  seven  years  in  preaching  in  Mexico  and  the  surrounding 
V'ishoprics,  in  college  service,  and  in  i)crforniing  tlio  duties  of  his  oj£ce  oi 
coniisario  of  the  inquisition  held  since  J7'')2. 

July  14,  1707,  Serra  was  named  president  of  the  Baja Califomian  missions, 
anived  at  Tepic  Aug.  21  st,  sailed  from  San  lilas  March  12,  17G8,  and  reached 
Loroto  April  1st.  March  28,  1700,  he  started — always  on  foot — for  the 
north,  founded  San  Fernando  de  Velicatd  on  May  14th,  reached  San  Diego 
July  1st,  ami  fomided  the  first  California  mission  July  ICth.  April  16,  1770, 
h<'  sailed  for  .he  north,  reached  Monterey  May  31st,  and  founded  San  C&rlos 
June  'M.  Julv  14,  1771,  he  foun.'  d  San  Antonio.  Aug.  20,  1772,  he 
start'-d  south  by  land,  founded  San  Luis  Sept.  1st,  and  reached  San  Diego 
Si  i»t.  H»th.  On  Oct.  20th  he  sailed  from  San  Diego,  reached  San  Bias  Nov.  4, 
an<l  M  xico  Feb.  0,  1773.  Leaving  Mexico  in  Septemlxir,  he  sailed  from  San 
Bias  Jan.  24,  1774,  arrived  at  San  Diego  March  13th,  and  went  up  to  Mon- 
tcroy  by  land,  arriving  May  11th.  From  June  30,  1776,  to  Jan.  1,  1777,  he 
wa-^  absei't  fr«)ni  San  (Jurlos,  going  down  to  San  Diego  by  water,  returning  by 
land,  and  founding  San  Juan  Capistrano  on  Nov.  1st.  In  September  and 
()' tuber  1777  he  visited  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara.  From  Sept.  15, 
17^ '^.  to  Jan.  ."),  1770,  he  made  another  trip  south,  confirming  at  all  the  mis- 
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reference  an  outline  of  dates  with  some  items  illus- 
trative of  his  character  and  habits  taken  from  his 

sions  on  his  way  back;  and  in  October  and  November  ho  visited  Santa  Clara 
and  San  Francisco  on  tlie  same  business.  In  September  and  October  1781  he 
again  visited  San  Antonio,  San  Francisco,  and  Santa  Clara.  In  March  1782 
he  went  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Gabriel,  founded  San  Buenaventura  March 
31  st,  was  present  at  the  founding  of  Santa  Bdrl>ai-a  presidio  in  April,  and 
returned  to  San  Ciirlos  via  San  Luis  and  San  Antonio  about  the  middle  of 
•lune.  In  Aupist  1783  he  sailed  for  San  Diego,  arriving  in  September,  return- 
ing by  land,  visiting  all  the  establishments,  and  arriving  at  home  in  January. 
Between  the  cud  of  April  and  the  early  part  of  June  1784  he  visited  Sau 
Francisco  and  Santa  Clara. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  his  biography  Palou  recapitulates  *  the  virtues  which 
were  especially  brilliant  in  the  servant  of  God,  Fr.  Junlpero,'  declaring  that 

*  his  laborious  an<l  exemplary  life  is  nothing  but  a  beautiml  field  decked  with 
every  cla'-s  of  flowers  of  excellent  virtues.  *  First  in  the  list  was  his  jirofound 
humility,  as  sho^ii  by  his  use  of  sandals  and  his  abnegation  of  self.  He  always 
deemed  himself  a  useless  servant;  deemed  other  missionaries  more  succeasful 
than  himself;  and  rejoiced  in  their  success.  He  avoide<l  all  honors  not  actually 
forced  upon  him,  shunned  notice  and  praise,  sought  the  lowest  tasks,  kissed 
the  feet  of  all  even  to  the  lowest  novice  on  leaving  Spain  and  Mexico,  ran 
away  from  the  olEce  of  guardian,  and  was  in  constant  fear  of  honors  from  his 
order  or  from  the  church  or  king.  Then  came  the  cardinal  virtues  of  pru- 
dence, justice,  fortitude,  and  temperance,  resting  like  columns  on  his  humil- 
ity as  a  base,  and  supporting  the  *  sumptuous  fabric  of  Christian  perfection.  * 
ims  prudence  was  shown  in  his  management  as  president  of  the  missions, 
though  he  was  always  modest  and  ready  to  consult  with  the  lowest  about 
him;  his  justice  was  shown  by  his  kindness  and  charity  to  all,  his  exact  obedi- 
ence to  the  commands  of  superiors,  and  his  patience  with  enemies  as  exempli- 
fied particularly  in  his  writing  a  letter  in  favor  of  Fages  to  the  \'iceroy;  and 
only  four  days  before  his  death  he  gave  a  blanket  to  an  old  woman  who  at  the 
founding  of  San  Cdrlos  had  induced  a  boy  to  kill  tlio  friar's  only  chickens. 
His  foi-titude  appeared  in  his  resistance  to  physical  pain  and  constant  refusal 
of  medical  treatment,  in  his  self-restraint,  in  his  steadfast  adherence  to  his 
pur{>oscs,  in  his  resolution  to  remain  at  San  Diego  alone  if  need  bo  when  it 
was  proposed  to  abandon  the  conquest,  in  his  conflict  with  the  indiflcrenco  or 
opposition  of  the  military  authorities,  and  in  his  courage  in  the  presence  of 
hostile  Indians — for  he  only  feared  death  or  ran  from  danger  because  of  the 
vengrance  that  would  be  t^ikcn  on  the  poor  Indians;  and  finally  his  temper- 
ance was  such  that  he  had  no  other  x)asRion  than  that  for  the  propagation  of 
the  faith,  and  constantly  mortified  the  flesh  by  fasting,  vigils,  and  scourging. 
On  tht'se  colunms  rested  a  superstructure  of  theological  virtues,  faith,  charity, 
and  religion,  of  which  a  mention  must  suflice.  The  author,  however,  do(;s  not 
claim  for  his  hero  the  gifts  of  contemplation,  of  tongues,  revelation,  prophecy, 
miracles  *and  all  that  apparatus  of  the  gracias  gratis  datcut  which  make  admir- 
able and  striking  the  saintliness  of  some  servants  of  God,'  but  which  are  not 
essential  to  holiness. 

During  his  novitiate  Padre  Junipero  was  small  and  sickly,  but  he  says, 

*  with  the  profession  I  gained  health  and  strength  and  grew  to  medium 
Htature.'  Of  one  of  his  sermons  an  able  critic  saicl:  *It  is  worthy  of  beinff 
printed  in  letters  of  gold.'  A  woman  endemoniatla  shouted  during  one  m 
his  sermons,  'thou  shalt  not  finish  the  lenten  season,'  and  then  the  padre 
was  exceeding  glad,  for  of  course  the  father  of  lies  could  inspire  no  truth. 
Suffering  from  want  of  water  on  the  voyage  to  Mexico  he  said  to  complainers, 
*the  best  way  to  prevent  thirst  is  to  eat  little  and  talk  less  so  as  not  to  waste 
the  saliva. '  In  a  mutiny  and  a  storm  threatening  death  to  all  he  was  perfectly 
calm,  and  the  storm  ceased  instantly  when  a  saint  chosen  by  lot  had  been  ad- 
dressed in  prayer.    On  the  way  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  several  miimclfwi 
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biography  by  Padre  Palou,  and  his  letters  in  the 
mission  archives.^ 

Serra  doubtless  owes  much  of  his  fame  to  his  posi- 
tion as  first  president  of  the  California  missions  and 
to  tlie  publication  of  a  biography  by  a  warm  personal 
friend.     But  it  did  not  require  Palou's  eulogistic  pen 

were  wrought  in  his  favor.  Coming  to  a  swollen  stream  by  a  town  in  a  dark 
uiclit  there  was  a  niuii  on  the  other  bank  to  show  the  ford  and  guide  him  tea 
lodging.  A  man,  perhaps  the  same,  met  .Jnnipero  and  his  comiMmion  next 
day  uud  gave  them  a  pomegranate  >vliich  had  a  refreshing  efTect,  and  still 
later  a  man  gave  them  a  bit  of  coni-bread  of  excellent  savor.  It  was  on  this 
journey  that  his  legs  first  iKJcame  swollen,  from  the  effects  of  mosquito-bites 
SLU  was  supposed,  resulting  in  ulcers  that  lasted  all  his  life.  'Oh,  for  a  fonst 
of  JuiiiiHTrtI'  exclaimed  a  friar  at  the  colhigc  when  Serra  arrived.  In  one  of 
his  revival  meetings  in  Iluasteca  ho  waa  beating  himself  with  a  chain,  when 
a  man  took  the  chain  fi-om  him  und  with  it  beat  himself  to  death  as  a  miser- 
able sinner  in  presence  of  the  crowd.  Sixty  persons  who  negK^ct«.d  to  attend 
his  meetings  were  killed  by  an  epidemic  which  did  not  cease  until  religioas 
duties  were  goiierully  attended  to.  On  his  way  back  from  Hiuistcca  he  wa« 
well  lodged  and  entertained  in  a  cottage  by  the  way;  but  Itxicr  he  learned 
that  there  was  no  such  cottiige  on  the  road;  and  of  course  concluded  that  his 
entertuiniTs  were  JoHc])h,  Mury,  and  Jesus — in  fact  ho  had  noticed  an  cxtra- 
ordiuar}'  air  of  neatness  alnrnt  the  place.  Poisoned  once  in  taking  the  com- 
nmnion  he  refused  the  antidote  and  was  cured  by  a  simple  dose  of  olI,  perhaps 
mirucnloubly  as  he  thought.  It  was  at  Velie^itd  in  May  1769  that  no  first 
Niw  and  Ijaptized  pagans. 

^  tSV  no,  Curri'HpoiKlcnci't^  1777-82,  M.S.,  is  a  collection  of  his  letters  to  dif- 
ferent n)is.sic)narie8  and  ofliciuls.  It  is  impossible  by  means  of  extracts  to 
give  any  i)n»p(?r  idea  of  these  long,  rambling,  and  peculiar  eiiistles.  Paloa 
has  bclected  the  very  best  of  his  letters  for  publication,  if  indeed  ho  lias  not 
(;luni;/e«l  and  inij)roved  them.  I^rge  portions  of  some  of  them  arc  utterly 
unintelligible  and  were  apparently  intende<l  to  be  so  for  the  ordinary  reader. 
Sill  (o(/o  jmr  JJioa  and  similar  pious  exj>ressions  are  used  in  great  profusion 
whether  the  subject  be  important  or  trivial.  To  Pieras  lie  gives  the  most 
minute  directions  how  to  answer  the  governor's  letter  and  how  to  make  out 
mission  reports  and  inventories,  leavuig  nothing  in  maimer  or  matter  to  the 
padr«'s  judgment.  ITo  wishes  all  made  reaily  for  signatures  because  tlie 
most  serious  part  of  it  is  to  feed  the  governor's  agents  while  doing  the  business. 
He  expresses  deep  pity  for  some  condemned  crindn.als,  and  directs  a  }Xidre  to 
attend  to  their  spiritual  needs.  *  It  will  be  some  work,  but  very  holy  and 
merits >ri I )us.'  To  Ijisuen,  announcing  the  governor's  refusal  to  increase  an 
escort,  he  says,  'and  this  the  result  of  all  my  efforts  and  all  a  viceroy's  rec- 
onamendatif  ais,  and  in  response  to  an  affectionate  and  humble  suggestion  made 
with  all  the  honey  my  mouth  would  hold.  Believe  me,  of  all  the  draughts 
1  have  to  swallow  none  is  so  bitter.'  *I  and  your  Ivcverences — for  this  once 
1  name  myself  first.  *  In  the  matter  of  cHcolt(Vfy  however,  he  directs  tho  padrra 
to  'go  on  as  if  they  ha<l  a  legion  of  soMiers;  punish  whoever  merits  chas- 
tisement; and  if  in  the  exact  performance  of  the  holy  ministry  trouble 
arises  not  to  be  repressed  with  the  force  at  hand,  then  retire  to  the  presidio, 
write  me  the  facts  in  detail;  then  tilrdn  y  dirdmon.*  He  writes  a  long  letter 
to  induce  Figuer  to  give  up  his  intention  of  retiring,  reminding  him  that 
'patience  and  suO'eriug  are  the  inheritanee  of  the  elect,  the  coin  with  which 
heaven  is  bought.'  lie  begins  by  an  anecdote  of  a  friar  at  matins  who 
wished  to  retire  to  his  cell  not  feeling  in  a  good -humor,  and  to  whom  th« 
prelati-  roi)lie<l  that  if  such  an  excuse  were  admitted  all  would  retire,  'and  I 
among  the  first.'     I'hen  he  compiires  San  Diego  life  with  that  at  other  mil' 
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to  prove  hiin  a  great  and  a  remarkable  man.  Few 
who  came  to  California  during  the  missionary  regime 
were  his  equal  in  devotion  to  and  success  in  his  work. 
All  his  energy  and  enthusiasm  were  directed  to  the 
performance  of  his  missionary  duties  as  outlined  in 
the  regulations  of  his  order  and  the  instructions  of  his 
superiors.  Limping  from  mission  to  mission  with  a 
lame  foot  that  must  never  be  cured,  fasting  n/uch  and 
passing  sleepless  nights,  depriving  himself  of  comfort- 
able clothing  and  nutritious  food,  he  felt  that  he  was 
imitating  the  saints  and  martyrs  who  were  the  ideals 
of  his  sickly  boyhood,  and  in  the  recompense  of  absti- 
nence was  happy.  He  was  kind-hearted  and  charitable 
to  all,  but  most  strict  in  his  enforcement  of  religious 
duties.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt  his  abso- 
lute right  to  flog  his  neophytes  for  any  slight  negligence 
in  matters  of  the  faith.  His  holy  desires  trembled 
within  him  like  earthquake  throbs;  in  his  eyes  there 
was  but  one  object  worth  living  for,  the  performance 
of  religious  duty,  and  but  one  way  of  accomplishing 
that  object,  a  j^trict  and  literal  compliance  with  Fran- 
ciscan rules;  he  could  never  understand  that  there 
was  anything  beyond  his  narrow  field  of  vision.  In 
an  eminent  degree  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  apply- 
ing spiritual  enthusiasm  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 
Because  ho  was  so  grand  a  missionary  he  was  none  the 
less  money-maker  and  civilizer,  yet  money-making  and 
civilizing  must  ever  be  subordinate  to  missionary 
work,  and  all  not  for  his  glory,  but  the  glory  of  God. 
A  St  Augustine  in  his  religion,  he  was  a  Juvenal  in  his 

Ehilosophy.    He  managed  wisely  the  mission  interests 
oth  spiritual  and  temporal;  and  his  greatest  sorrow 
was  that  the  military  and  political  authorities  were 

noDs,  showing  that  each  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  He  suggests 
the  qucistion  M'hich  is  worse  'to  be  hungry  and  have  nothing  to  eat  or  plenty 
to  eat  and  no  appetite. '  When  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara  had  nothing 
to  eat  they  attributed  to  this  want  *el  no  hacer  prodiiaos  do  convcrsionesH 
bat  now  that  there  is  food  there  is  nobody  to  eat  it.  'Therefore,  my  brother, 
let  us  go  on  with  our  matins  to  the  tfcmcio  sanctore."  *Adondo  ird  el  buey 
que  no  are?  sino  va  4  Campeche?'  Some  who  have  gone  away  would  perhaps 
gladly  take  what  they  left. 
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not  SO  easily  managed  as  padres  and  neophytes.  In 
his  controversies  with  the  governors  he  sometimes 
pushed  diplomacy  to  the  very  verge  of  inconsistency, 
but  all  apparently  without  any  intention  of  injuring 
them,  tliouo^h  he  knew  he  was  dealinor  with  men  who 
cast  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  great  work.  His  let- 
ters were  long,  verbose,  and  rambling,  but  left  no 
minute  detail  of  the  subject  untouched.  The  loss  of 
a  sheep  from  a  mission  flock  evoked  a  commxmication 
of  th(^  same  style  and  length,  with  the  same  expres- 
sions of  trust  in  heaven,  as  the  conversion  or  destruc- 
tion of  a  whole  tribe;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
writing  to  his  friars,  especially  about  his  political 
quarrels,  he  adopted  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  style 
wholly  unintelligible,  as  it  was  doubtless  intended  to 
be,  to  all  but  the  initiated.  On  the  whole  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  fail  to  do  him  justice;  for  he  was 
a  well  meaning,  industrious,  enthusiastic,  and  kind- 
hearted  old  man;  his  faults  were  those  of  his  cloth, 
and  he  was  not  much  more  fanatical  than  others  of 
his  time,  being  like  most  of  his  Californian  compan- 
ions a  brilliant  exception  in  point  of  morahty  to  friars 
of  scmie  other  lands  and  times.* 

At  the  death  of  Serra  the  presidency  of  the  mis- 
sions naturally  foil  temporarily  to  Palou  as  the  senior 
friar  in  California,  who  had  also  held  the  position 

*  Nearly  all  the  lx)oks  that  have  been  written  about  California  have  some- 
thing  to  «;iy  of  .lunipero  Serra,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  long 
list.  It  is  .somewhat  rcinarUaMe,  liowevcr,  that  there  are  very  few  if  any 
ollicial  communications  respcctin:::  his  death  preserved  in  the  archives  either 
sct.ular  or  mi.s.sinnary.  llittell,  ///W.  S.  /'.,  33-9,  gives  a  very  good  account  of 
tho  p.'idre's  life,  concluding  that  'his  cowl  covered  neither  creed,  guile, 
hypocrisy,  nor  pride.  He  had  no  quarrels  and  made  no  enemies.  He  sought 
tohoaFimple  Iriar,  and  he  was  one  in  sincerity.  Probably  few  have  ap- 
proaclie* I  nearer  to  the  ideal  perfection  of  a  monkish  life  than  he.*  I  have 
his  auto^raj)h  signatures  in  S.  Antonio^  Dor.  Smltoa^  9,  13,  17.  See  a  poem  by 
M.  A.  FitzgeraUi  on  his  death  in  Ilat/es'  Misa.  Hook,  152.  Palou^s  Vida  oon- 
tiiins  a  portrait  more  likely  to  be  like  the  original  than  any  other  extant, 
Olecson,  lUit.  Ca^h.  Ch.,  ii.  frontisp.,  has  one  copied  from  a  painting  in  the 
library  of  the  California  pioneers,  about  the  authenticity  of  which  nothing  is 
known.  Dr  Taylor,  Discov,  and  FounderH,  ii.  41,  claims  to  have  obtained  io^ 
1853  a  photograph  from  an  original  painting  at  the  college  of  San  Fernando^, 
of  which  a  caricature  was  publishetf  in  JJutchinga*  Mag,  in  1860. 
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before  in  Serra's  absence.  Palou  at  first  declined  to 
act  as  president,  partly  from  real  or  affected  modesty, 
but  chiefly  because  he  desired  to  leave  the  country  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  had,  however,  to  yield  to  the 
unanimous  wish  of  his  companions,  who  claimed  that 
a  vacancy  would  prove  injurious  to  mission  interests, 
and  reluctantly  assumed  the  duties  until  a  successor 
could  be  appointed.''  The  choice  of  the  college  fell 
on  Fermin  Francisco  Lasuen  of  San  Diego;  his  pat- 
ent was  forwarded  February  6,  1785;  and  he  took 
possession  of  the  office  probably  in  September.  Fa-  • 
ther  Mugdrtegui  was  named  to  succeed  Lasuen  in 
case  of  accident,  and  August  16,  1786,  was  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  southern  missions.®  By  a  later 
patent  of  March  13,  1787,  issued  in  accordance  with 
a  decree  of  the  sacred  congregation  at  Rome,  March 
4,  1785,  which  extended  the  power  to  administer  the 
rite  of  confirmation  for  ten  years,  Lasuen  received  the 
same  powers  that  Serra  harl  held;  but  he  did  not  ob- 
tain the  document  until  July  13,  1790,  and  had  con- 
sequently less  than  five  years  for  the  exercise  of  his 
privilege.  During  that  time,  however,  he  confirmed 
10,139  persons." 

In  connection  wuth  the  departure  of  Palou,  the 
completion  of  his  historical  wTitings  on  California 
deserves  notice  as  a  prominent  and  important  event 
in  the  country's  annals.  The  notice  however  need 
not  be  long,  because  the  reader  of  the  preceding  chap- 
ters is  already  familiar  by  constant  reference  with  the 

*  The  records  ore  very  meagre  on  Palou 'a  term  and  I  find  no  official  act  by 
liim  as  president*  Payeras,  writing  in  1818,  gives  substantially  the  version 
of  my  text.  Arch.  Sta.  JidrfMira,  MS.,  xii.  453.  Mugartegui  writes  March 
8,  1785,  that  Palou  declined  to  sei-ve.  J)oc.  Hint.  Cal.,  MS.,  iv.  29.  May  29, 
17S5,  Fages  urges  Palou  to  accept  for  the  good  of  the  country,  regretting 
his  ill-health.  Prov.  Jiec.,  MS.,  iii.  liO.  See  biography  of  Palou  in  next 
chapter. 

^Arch,  Sta.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  ix.  306-9;  xii.  35-6,  containing  the  patents  of 
LASuen  and  MugdrteguL  Lasuen^s  first  record  as  president  was  Jan.  27, 
17SG;  but  he  seems  to  have  served  from  Palou 's  departure,  which  was  prob- 
ably in  September  or  a  little  later.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  i.  180,  IL  128-9. 

^8,  Carlos,  Lib,  Mrnon,  MS.,  G6-8;  <S^.  Diego,  Lib,  Miaion,  MS.,  45.    March 
2,  1790,  Gen.  Ugarte  orders  Fages  to  interpoBe  no  obntaclea.  Prov,  8i,  Pap,, 

MS.,  ix.  350. 

r.  Gax..,  Tox..  I.    37 
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scope  and  contents  of  this  author's  literary  works. 
There  was  no  man  so  well  qualified  by  opportunities 
and  ability  to  write  the  early  history  of  California  as 
Palou,  and  he  made  excellent  use  of  his  advantages. 
As  early  as  1773,  and  pro1)ably  before  that  date,  he 
began  the  accumulation  of  material  by  copying  orig- 
inal documents  an<l  recording  current  events,  without 
any  definite  idea,  as  it  would  seem,  of  publication. 
Ho  continued  this  labor  of  preparing  careful  historical 
notes  down  to  1783,  devoting  to  it  such  time  as  could 
be  spared  from  his  missionary  duties  at  San   Fran- 
cisco.    During  the  years  1784-5,  having  apparently 
suspended  work  on  his  notes,  he  gave  his  attention  to 
the  preparation  of  a  life  of  Serra,  his  prelate,  former 
instructor,  and  life-long  friend.     This  work  he  com- 
pleted in  February   1785  and  carried   it  to    Mexico 
later  in  the  Siime  year,  wliere  il    was    published   in 
1787.     It  was   extensively  circulated  for  a  book  of 
that  epoch,  though  since  considered  rare,  and  it  has 
been  j)ractically  the  source  of  all  that  has  ever  been 
written  on  California  mission  history  down  to  1784. 
Very  few  of  modern  writers  have,  however,  consulted 
i\w.  oriLjimd,  most  contentinij:  themselves  with  a  weak 
solution  of  its  contents  at  second  hand;   hence   the 
nunK'rous  errors  extant  in  books,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
)apcrs.     The  manusci'ipt  of  the  historical  notes  after 
ying  for  some  years  in  the  college  vaults,  was  copied 
into  the  ^Mexican  arcliives  and  finally  printed  in  1857, 
tliou^^h  it  was  utterly  unknown  to  writers  on  Califor- 
Ilia  until    1874,  since  which  date  it  has  been  as  care- 
lessly and  superficially  used  as  was  the  life  of  Padre 
Junipcro  l)(.'l"on\    The  jVotlckts  is  far  the  more  exten- 
sive and  complete  woi'k  of  the  two,^  though  both  cover 

^  Pdlou,  liclacion  J/i^fdrira  de  la  V'tda  y  Apostdlicns  Tareaa  del  Venerable 
Padre  Frail  Junijn  lo  St  rra  //  d''  km  Mi>ionv.H  que  fuiuid  en  la  Cali/omia  Sep- 
toifrioiud,  //  tifif  I'OA  fsfafifi'riinif'jifOM  de  M'nitrrey,  Escrita  por  el  R,  P,  L,  Ir. 
Fra/tctsro  Palou^  (iuaidian  actual  del  Colrtjio  Apoatolico  de  8.  Femaudo  de 
M«  rico,  V  h'tsrijniln  di  I  Venerable  Fumlador:  diriijidad  8U  Santa  Provincia  de 
la  Jityu'ar  (fh-rrramtade.  Nro.  S.  P.  S.  Franri-iro  df  fa  Isla  de  Mcdloi'ca,  A 
tjjMnms  dr  ho-n  Mi'fuc.l  (toir.ahs  ('(dderoji^  Sindicn  de  dirho  Apost6lico  Coir- 
yio.    Moxi(ro,  1787,  8vo  14  1.  ,'U4  i)agcs,  witli  map  and  ]>ortrait.    The  aatbor'i 
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substantially  the  same  ground.  While  my  researches 
among  original  manuscript  authorities  have  brought 
io  light  a  large  amount  of  material  not  given  by  Pa- 
lou,  yet  his  writings  contain  a  few  diaries  which  I 
have  not  found  elsewhere.     I  have  sometimes  been 

dedicatory  letter  and  protesta  ia  dated  Sari  Frauciscb,  Feb.  28,  1785.  Tho 
licciiso  of  the  audiencia  to  print  ia  dated  J.)cc.  7,  17SG;  and  the  latest  of  tho 
various  approvals  of  FrauciBoan  authorities  on  March  12,  1787.  lii  hid  i»ro- 
loguo  the  author,  aft«  r  explainin*^  that  the  work,  ^^Tiltcn  for  the  province  of 
Mallorca,  is  published  at  the  urgent  request  of  certain  friends  of  Serra  wlio 
bear  the  expeuse,  goes  on  to  say:  *  I  well  know  that  some  who  read  new 
things  expect  tlio  historian  to  indulge  in  theories  and  to  clear  up  all  diffi- 
cuUiiii.  'i  iiii}  method  although  tolerated  and  even  applauded  in  profane  his- 
tories, in  th(»se  of  aunts  and  servants  of  Cod  written  for  edification  and  to  ex- 
cite imitation,  ia  deemed  bv  the  lx?st  historians  a  fault,  the  which  I  have 
aimed  to  avoid.  As  the  soul  of  history  is  simple  tiiith,  thou  canst  have  the 
Xibanrance  that  iihnost  all  I  relate  I  have  witnessed,  and  the  rest  has  been  tohl 
me  by  otlicr  padres  w(»rthy  of  faith.*  On  Aug.  16,  178(5,  Palou  writes  to 
Lasucn.  ^Iri7.'.  Sfa.  Bnrb'ira^  MS.,  xii.  41-2,  that  everythini;  is  going  well  w  ith 
the  l)ook,  which  he  is  tohl  will  circulate  all  over  Kurope,  where  all  arc  curious 
to  leai*n  about  California.  He  thinks  it  has  l>een  heard  of  at  court,  will  send 
some  copies  to  Califomiii,  and  asks  Lasuen  to  pray  for  its  success.  It  Mas 
sent  to  (.  alifomia,  where  eaoh  mission  library'  had  a  copy.  Tlio  work  has  b-.?- 
comc  less  i-ai-e  and  costly  of  late  years  tlian  formerly.  I  have  three  copies, 
the  nio.>t  (•xi>ensivt'  uf  which  cost  h»s  than  §2."5.  I  have  also  the  edition  of 
Mexico,  lSo2,  in  which  it  was  published  with  CLivigero's  history  of  Lower 
Oilifornia  in  u  vuliuue  uf  tlie  Bibfiof4ica  Naclonal  //  I^iranfjcra.  It  was  also 
reprinted  in  a  ne\\s<i>aper  of  southern  California  and  in  the  form  of  scraps  is 
found  in  1 1  ayes'  MisHlon  Bool\  i. 

Palou^  Aotkins  de  In  {Antigua  y)  Nuera  California.  Escritaa  jfor  el  J*.  P. 
Fr.  F.  Pahn  (torn.  i.  ii.),  in  Doc.  IPi-t.  Mejc..  scrie  iv.  torn,  ^i.-vii.  Mexico, 
]  857, 8vo,  088, 300  pp.  Tho  latest  date  mentioncil  is  in  July  1781^,  about  which 
time  it  was  doubtless  concluded.  A  jmssagc  in  tom.  i.  209,  shows  tliat  chap. 
▼.  of  i>art  ii.  was  written  as  early  as  1773  at  Monterey.  It  is  evident  that 
the  author  collected  material  from  his  first  arrival,  and  wrote  up  the  record 
to  date  at  intervals  as  allowed  by  his  duties.  The  oiiginal  manuscript  in  the 
college  of  San  Fernando  has  disappeared;  but  by  royal  order  of  171)6  a  copy 
was  made  under  the  direction  of  V.  Francisco  Garcia  Figueroa,  who  certified 
to  its  accuracy  December  3  and  4,  1792.  ThLj  copy,  a  duplicate  of  which  v.as 
sent  to  Spain,  has  i?ince  Ixjcn  preserved  in  Mexico  with  other  documents 
copied  under  the  «ime  order,  which  fonii  the  first  32  volumes  of  the  Archii^> 
Gent  ral,  an  uivabiable  collection,  all  the  volumes  of  which  (except  tom.  i., 
which  has  been  lost  from  the  archives)  are  in  my  Library,  some  in  print, 
others  copied  for  the  MaxiniilLm  Imperial  Library,  and  the  rest  copied 
expressly  for  my  collection.  I'alou's  work  fonned  tomes  xxii.-iii.  of  the  col- 
lection. In  is**)?  (not  1840  as  Doyle  says),  it  was  printed  in  the  form  of  u 
foUetin  of  the  Diario  Ojicinly  fonning  the  last  two  of  a  set  of  20  volumes  of 
Documents  for  the  History'  of  Mexico  printed  in  the  same  way  and  selected 
largely  from  the  same  source.  This  collection,  though  badly  printe<l,  is  the 
most  important  source  of  information  extant  on  tlie  history  of  Sonora,  Chi- 
huahua, and  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  California;  but  it  is  very  rarely  to  be 
found  complete,  and  has  l)een  utterly  unknown  to  modem  writers  on  nistoiy. 
Palou's  work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Part  I.  includes  the  annals  of  Baja 
California,  under  the  Franciscans  from  1708  to  1773,  and  extends  over  245 
nages  of  the  first  volume  in  40  chapters;  Part  II.  describes  tho  expeditions  to 
Monterey  and  the  foundation  of  the  first  five  missions,  extending  from  pogo 
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tempted  to  entertain  a  selfish  regret  that  Palou  wrote, 
or  that  his  writings  were  ever  printed,  yet  all  the 
same  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  best  original  au- 
thority for  the  earliest  period  of  mission  history. 
I  have  copied  his  map  of  Upper  California.® 

The  missions  had  a  narrow  escape  from  ruin  or  from 
what  the  friars  believed  would  result  in  ruin,  in  the 
form  of  their  erection  into  a  custody.  Sonora  and  the 
Californias  had  been  formed  into  a  bishopric  in  1779, 
and  Bisliop  Reyes  came  in  1783,  with  full  authority 

247  to  688,  in  50  chaptere,  and  covering  the  period  from  1769  to  1773;  Part 
III.  id  u  coliectiou  of  original  documents  on  events  of  1773-4,  not  arranged  in 
chapters,  and  filling  21 1  paojcs  of  tom.  ii.;  and  Part  IV.  continues  the  narra- 
tive in  41  chapters,  pages  *2 13-31)6,  from  1775  to  1783.  At  the  beginning  of 
torn.  i.  the  uuthjr  gives  the  following  prciatory  notice:  *  Jesus,  Mary,  and 
Joscjih.  Summary  (of  tho  nmiah?)  of  Old  California  during  the  time  that 
those  missions  were  administered  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Itcgular  Oheerr- 
anco  of  Our  Sci-aphic  Father  San  Francisco  of  tho  Apostolic  College  of  San 
Fernando  in  Mexico — and  of  the  new  missions  which  the  said  missionaries 
founded  in  tho  new  establishments  of  San  Diego  and  Monterey,  written  l^ 
the  least  (the  most  unworthy)  of  said  missionaries,  who  worked  in  Old  Oili- 
fomia  from  tho  tirno  it  was  iutrustcMl  to  said  College  down  to  its  delivery  to 
the  icverend  fathci-u  of  the  sacred  religion  of  Our  *•  Cherubic"  Father  Santo 
Domiii'^o,  juiil  who  later  with  other  missionaries  of  the  same  Col^/^TO  of  San 
Fernando  went  up  to  Monterey,  having  no  other  aim  in  this  material  work 
w  liich  1  uudertaLc  ihau  that  allowed  me  by  the  apostolic  ministry,  which  is 
to  1(  rive  on  record  all  tliat  has  happened  ami  may  happen  while  Goil  gives  me 
life  ami  health  to  work  in  this  new  vineyard  of  tho  Lord,  so  that  when  the 
chronicler  of  our  ai)o3tolic  colleges  may  demand  from  that  of  San  Fernando 
noto;^  of  its  apostolic  labors  1  may  have  them  compiled  in  a  volunn.,  or  more 
hhould  there  1)0  enough  to  note,  leaving  it  to  the  skill  of  the  chronicler  to  put 
theiii  in  the  style  lor  pul>licatiou,  and  to  his  prudence  and  "religiosity"  to 
leavr  to  tho  scereex  <»f  the  areliives  those  which  arc  written  only  because  they 
may  be  nrcdcil  to  s^hut  the  mouth  of  those  rivals  in  the  apostolic  ministry  who 
lire  111  \ci"  lacking  in  new*  conversions,  so  that  if  they  should  talk  some  day  of 
niis.si<»rujry  acliievenu'nts  tlu-re  may  be  had  in  readiness  all  the  events  as  they 
re^illy  occurn  1  in  (.California,  both  old  an<l  new,  all  of  which  with  all  sincerity 
:  nd  liuth  1  Mill  narratt;  in  this  Hummary,  dixided  into  four  parts,*  etc.  This 
•^iv«  s  an  idea  of  the  author's  purpose,  but  hardly  of  his  style,  which  was  tol- 
eraMy  good.  The  book  has  many  typographical  defects,  but  few  or  none 
v.lilt  Ii  may  not  Ix*  cDriectcd  in  i*ubstanee  from  the  archives.  I  have  referred 
eun-tantly  to  this  original  edition,  usin.L?  for  (X)nvenience  tom.  i.  and  ii.,  instead 
the  (  .m.  vi.-vii.  of  the  (.'ollcotion.  In  1874-5,  Mr  John  T.  Doyle  issued  in 
S;in  IVanci.sco  a  reprint  of  Falou's  2so(iciuH  in  four  8vo  volumes,  one  volume 
to  c.ch  j'ait,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  an<l  with  a  few  corrections  of  typo- 
^ra|.hicai  errors.  The  prefatory  notice  just  (juoted  is  omitted  in  the  reprint: 
there  is  a  tiansfer  of  a  diary  from  one  ^wirt  to  another;  some  photographs  of 
lui.-sion  buihlings  and  other  Caliiornian  scenes  are  added;  and  the  whole  is 
])iefaced  by  a  long  and  ably  written  note  by  Mr  Doyle  on  Palou*B  life,  the  mis- 
sion   yat<'m,  the  pious  fund,  etc. 

^i'(tli/ornian.  AiithinayXuevn  . .  .  Longitude  it'ckoned  from  San  Bias.  Diego 
Trancisoo,  hc.,  Mexico,  1787.  Many  strange  inaccuracies  will  be  noticed, 
irspecially  in  the  location  of  Santa  Clani,  San  Antonio,  and  the  Colorado 
iJiis.sions.     For  map  see  p.  408,  this  vol. 
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fr;>i;i  tlic  l:ingaiKl  the  Franciscan  commissary  general 
to  make  the  clianw,  which  tliouicrh  it  was  to  leave  the 
friai's  in  control  and  give  the  bishop  but  little  if  any 
increased  authority,  was  doubtless  intended  as  a  step 
toward  secularization.  By  it  the  connection  between 
missions  and  the  colleges  was  to  cease;  the  missions 
were  to  become  hospices  and  pueblos  de  visita,  the 
president  would  be  replaced  by  a  custodian,  who  with 
his  council  of  d^Jiiiidores  took  the  place  also,  in  a  cer- 
tam  sense,  of  the  college  guardian  and r/?*jfcr(?^or/o;  and 
the  system  was  to  be  supported  largely  by  the  beg- 
ging of  alms.  The  colleges  naturally  protested  against 
the  change,  claiming  that  new  friars  w- ould  have  to  be 
brought  from  Spain  at  great  expense,  since  the  old 
missionaries  would  not  sever  their  connection  with  their 
colleges;  that  the  new  system  made  no  provision  for 
new  conversions;  that,  in  California  particularly,  there 
were  none  to  give  alms;  and  that  there  were  many 
of  the  custody  regulations  which  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  enforce  in  these  provinces.  These  pro- 
tests were  of  no  avail  so  far  as  Sonora  was  con- 
cerned, where  the  custody  of  San  Carlos  was  formed 
in  October  1783;  but  the  college  of  San  Fernando 
succeeded  in  postponing  action  in  the  erection  of  San 
Gabriel  de  Calilbrnia  until  the  practical  result  else- 
where could  be  known.  As  the  system  proved  to  w- ork 
very  badly  in  Sonora,  California  escaped  the  experi- 
ment which  would  almost  certainly  have  provecf  de- 
structive of  mission  prosperity.  I  hear  nothing  of 
the  scheme  in  California  after  1787.^° 

^^  For  a  full  account  of  the  experiment  in  Sonora  see  Arricivita^  Cron, 
Sertf/.y  r)(>4-7.').  The  royal  order  in  favor  of  cuRto<V  s  was  dated  Moy  20,  1782. 
Aug.  17,  1792,  after  numerous  petitions,  tlie  king,  on  advice  of  general,  gov- 
ernor, bishop,  and  au<licncia,  issued  an  order  which  restored  the  old  sysLcm. 
Jan.  8,  1783,  the  guardian  sends  to  Sc-rra  the  hrivi  and  laws  for  custixlitM  v.ith 
the  remark  that  they  contain  many  falsehoods  and  impossibilities,  saying,  *wo 
work  here  with  all  our  might  to  overthrow  these  projects  in  the  Ix-ginnini:,  real- 
izing that  merely  to  attempt  them  will  cause  great  mischief.*  The  bishop  will 
try  the  experiment  in  Sonora,  and  we  sliall  bo  left  in  peace  for  a  while  at  r.ny 
rate.  If  you  get  orders  from  the  bishop  you  must  reply  that  your  8ui)eri«.>r  ia  to 
be  consulted.  Arch.  Sta.  Ddrham,  MS.,  xii.  156-8.  Feb.  3,  1783,  thegi^aitlion 
of  San  Fernando  and  agents  of  Santa  Oruz  and  Guadalui)6  colleges  unite  in  a 
protest  to  the  viceroy.  /</.,  xii.  212-13.    Jan.  14,  1784,  Galvez  infomiB  the 
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Not  only  did  the  missions  escape  separation  from 
the  control  of  San  Fernando,  but  their  number  was 
increased  by  the  founding  of  two  new  establishments, 
Santo  Barbara  and  Purfsima,  the  long-talked  of  mis- 
sions of  the  Channel.  In  1782  these  establishments 
had  been  suspended  as  will  be  remembered  because  of 
a  i)lan  of  the  secular  authorities  to  break  up  the  old 
system  and  take  from  the  friars  the  management  of 
temporalities,  and  the  consequent  refusal  of  the  friars 
to  serve.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  king,  but 
I  find  no  record  of  definite  action  thereon.  The  guar- 
dian instructed  President  Serra  and  his  successor 
Lasu(Mi  not  to  allow  any  new  establishments  except 
on  the  old  basis;"  a  good  excuse  was  accordingly  ready 
whenever  any  suggestion  was  made  by  governor  or 
general;  and  finally  by  the  tacit  agreement  of  their 
opponents  the  friars  were  allowed  to  have  their  own 
way.  In  April  1786  the  guardian  informed  the  pres- 
ident that  friars  will  come  to  California  this  year,  and 
Santa  Bdrbara  may  be  founded,  if  the  old  system  be 
allowed,  but  not  otherwise.^* 

viceroy  that  notwithstanding  the  opposition  it  is  the  king's  will  that  the  cii«- 
todies  be  promoted.  April  12,  178o,  guardian  informs  Lasuen  tiiat  there  is 
nothing  fur  it  but  to  be  silent  and  cautious.  /(/.,  214-15.  It  seems  that  gen- 
eral Neve  had  favored  the  custoily  in  California.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vu, 
13-14.  March  21,1 787,  the  king  ordered  that  if  there  were  not  enough  frian  of 
San  Kcmundo  for  the  California  missions,  otlicrs  might  be  token  from  Michot* 
can.  Arch.  Stn.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  x.  287;  Voc.  J  list.  Cal.,  MS.,  iv.  32. 

"  April  1,  1784,  the  general  wrote  to  Fagea  authorizing  tlie  founding  of  a 
missi(  )n  at  M<  »ntccito  near  the  presidio  of  Siuita  Rlrbara.  The  governor  notified 
Pres.  vSerra  on  July  27th  from  San  Francisco.  Arch.  Sta.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  vi. 
U>4,  xi.  T).  No  notice  seenid  to  have  Inicn  taken  of  this.  March  9,  17S5,  Gen. 
Ken;:!  1,  i)rosuiiiing  that  the  j»adrcs  sj'ut  fur  have  arrived,  orders  Pages  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  found  a  mission  at  ^lontecito.  Instructions  have  been  given 
tu  i»ay  the  $1,(KK)  allowed  eadi  new  misaion.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  iv.  34-^ 
Sept.  .'vOth  Fa^M\s  iiotilies  I^sucu  tlmt  in  company  with  P.  Santa  Maria  he  has 
explond  tlu'  Montecito  site  three  fourths  of  a  league  from  the  presidio  and 
fonml  it  suitable  for  a  misaion.  lie  has  infomicd  the  general  who  orders  an 
imniC'liatc  foundation.  Prur.  7iVr. ,  MS.,  iii.  Tw.  The  same  day  Fagcs  alio 
wriio3  to  L;tsucn  that  as  the  two  padrea  (Noboa  and  Kioboo)  have  arrived,  he 
hop!  s  \ir  will  proceed  at  once  to  f<jund  the  mission.  Arch.  ^Sia.  Bdrbara,  MS,, 
xi.  ;i"^'l-7.  Lnsucn  nplies  that  the  padres  are  ilcstined  elsewhere  and  there 
van  1m-  iiu  foun<lation  yet.  Id.,  'AS9-\H.).  W.  Mariner  and  Giribet  came  in  1786, 
bin  .-lili  not  bin;;  was  done. 

'-(liiardian  to  Uisucn  April  I,  17S(i.  in  Arch.  *S7tt.  Barbara,  MS.,  viii.  133- 
4;  xi.  1*14.  On  the  same  date  he  furwanU  d  instructions,  not  extant,  and  dirccti 
l-,asu(  n  to  show  them  to  the  ^'(Acmorif  necesbury.  but  on  no  account  to  allow 
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President  Lasuen  went  down  to  the  presidio  at  the 
end  of  October  with  two  of  the  newly  arrived  friars, 
and  superintended  active  preparations  for  the  new 
mission  which  was  to  be  formally  dedicated  the  4th 
of  December.  ^^  On  that  day  the  cross  was  raised  and 
blessed,  and  that  day,  the  festival  of  Santa  Barbara 
Vir^en  y  Martyr,^*  is  regarded  as  the  day  of  the  mis- 
sion s  regular  foundation,  though  the  ceremonies  were 
not  completed  on  account  of  the  governor's  absence 
and  his  order  to  suspend  operations  until  his  arrival. 
Possibly  Pages  had  some  thought  of  insisting  on  the 
innovations  which  had  caused  so  much  controversy, 
l)ut  if  so  he  changed  his  mind,  for  after  his  arrival  on 
December  14th  the  friars  were  allow^ed  to  go  on  in 
their  own  wav.     On  the  16th  the  first  mass  was  said 

___^  •  

by  Father  Paterna,  a  sermon  was  preached  by  La- 
suen, and  thus  the  foundation  was  completed.' 

Fathers  Antonio  Paterna  from  San  Luis,  and  Cris- 
t6bal  Oramas,  one  of  the  new-comers,  were  the  mirm- 
tros  fundcidores,  the  latter  being  replaced  in  1790  by 
Jos^  de  IVIiguel."     The  rainy  season  did  not  permit 

any  iDfringcment  on  the  old  Bystem,  or  any  experiments  like  those  on  the 
Colorado  River,  which  he  fears  are  still  intended.  Id. ,  xii.  24-.~>.  April  9th 
he  communicates  the  royal  orders  that  older  missions  are  to  coutribnte  stock 
and  grain  for  Santa  Bdrbara.  Id. ,  xi.  6.  The  new  padres,  six  in  number,  were 
Arcnaza,  Arroita,  Ordinas,  Santiago,  Sola,  and  Torrente. 

*'  Oirt.  27, 1786,  tlio  commandant  write?  to  Fages  asking  him  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremony,  and  stating  that  the  president  and  padres  are  about  to  arrive. 
Nov.  l.Sth,  he  writes  that  timber  has  been  cut  and  preparations  have  been 
made  for  sowins.  Prov.  St.  Paj>.t  M.S.,  vi.  51,  68. 

**  Santa  Barbara,  the  virgin  and  martyr,  is  a  saint  whose  existence  is  tra> 
ditionury  and  very  doubtfully  authenticated.  She  was  the  daughter  of  one 
DioBooro  who  lived  once  upon  a  time  in  Asia  Minor,  a  cruel  idolater  who  gave 
his  daughter  to  be  tortured  for  her  adherence  to  Christianity,  and  cut  off  her 
head  with  his  own  hand  after  she  had  borne  unflinchingly  the  most  cruel  tor- 
ments. She  was  and  still  in  the  patron  saint  of  artillerymen  in  the  Spanisli 
army,  and  the  powder- magazine  on  men-of-war  often  l)ears  lier  name. 

^^  Title-pages  of  mission-books  signed  by  Lasuen  in  Sta,  Bdrbara^  Lib.  de 
Mision^  MS.,  43;  Arch.  Sia,  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xii.  3,  4,  liVl?.  In  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  mission  the  date  of  the  first  mass  is  given  as  Dec.  15th, 
and  the  site  is  called  Pedragoso,  one  fonrth  of  a  league  from  the  presidio.  Id., 
v.  3,  4.  Dec.  11th  Lasuen  writes  to  the  general  about  the  govemor*s  order 
susi>cnding  the  foundation.  /(/.,  xi.  7.  April  11th  the  general  acknowledges 
receipt  of  news  of  founding,  and  in  June  of  progress.  Prov,  St.  Pap.^  MS., 
vii.  43,  58-9. 

'^  Sec  lists  of  padres  at  Santa  Bdrbara  from  the  begiiming,  compiled  from 
the  records  by  E.  F.  Murray,  in  Arch.  Sta.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  vii.  1^10,  25-9, 
39-43,  08-70,  75-7. 
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the  erection  of  buildings  at  first,  and  the  first  bap- 
tism on  December  31st  was  administered  at  the  pre- 
sidio. On  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  presidio 
only  the  ordinary  guard  of  six  men  was  allowed.^^ 
By  the  end  of  1787  there  had  been  188  baptisms, 
which  number  was  increased  to  520  in  1790,  with  102 
deaths,  leaving  438  existing  neophytes.  At  this  time 
large  stock  numbered  296  and  small  stock  503  head, 
while  products  of  the  soil  amounted  to  about  1,500 
bushels.  A  church  18  by  90  feet  was  completed  in 
1789,  and  by  the  end  of  1790  other  mission  Duildings 
of  adobes  with  tile  roofs  were  sufficiently  numerous 
and  in  good  condition.^® 

Respecting  the  founding  of  the  third  Channel  mis- 
sion little  material  is  preserved  in  the  archives.  As 
early  as  1779-80  it  had  been  determined  to  locate  the 
mission  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara channel  in  the  region  of  Point  Concepcion,  and 
that,  not  improbably  with  some  reference  to  the  name 
of  the  capo,  it  should  be  dedicated  to  La  Purisima 
Concepcion,  that  is,  "to  the  singular  and  most  pure 
mystery  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  most 
holy  virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God,  queen  of  heaven, 
queen  of  angels,  and  Our  Lady."  The  foundation  was 
suspended  like  that  of  Santa  Bdrbara,  and  operation? 
were  resumed  when  certain  restrictions  obnoxious  to 
the  friars  were  removed.  In  June  1785  Governor 
Fages  recommended  a  site  on  the  Santa  Rosa  River, 
now  called  the  Santa  Inds;  and  in  March  1786  General 
Rengel  instructed  the  governor  to  proceed  with  the 
establishment.^^    At  last  President  Lasuen,  doubtless 

''  FwjeSy  Informede Misionest  MS.,  135-C. 

^^  Full  statistics  of  baptisms,  deaths,  etc.,  "vi-ith  inventories  of  mission  prop- 
erty, and  lista  of  buildings  as  completed  from  year  to  year  in  PcUerna^  in- 
/oi  ,,u\i  ile  I'l  Misiou  lit'  iSuiita  Barbara,  1787-92,  MS.  W  ant  of  water  a  great 
<lr;»ul»nc'k  in  agricultural  o})orations.  Fagt's,  lufoiine.de  Misiones,  136-7.  First 
sou  ill i;  of  wheat  did  not  como  up.  Prov.  St.  J*ap.,  MS.,  vii.  65.  Owing  to 
lack  ;'f  means  to  support  Indians  only  voluntary  converts  were  admitted  at 
lirist.    /il.y  vii.  59. 

'"  Fages  to  Rengel  June  2,  ITS.'),  in  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  i.  192-3.  Rengel  to 
Fagea  xMarch  24,  178G,  in  Pror.  Sf.  I'ap.,  MS.,  vi.  112-13.     He  calls  the  site 
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accompanied  by  a  military  guard,  went  up  from  the 
presidio  of  Santa  Barbara  to  the  site  selected,  called 
by  the  natives  Algsacupl,  where  on  December  8,  1787, 
he  blessed  the  spot,  raised  the  cross,  celebrated  mass, 
and  preached  a  sermon.  Thus  the  mission  was  nomi- 
nally founded,  and  the  day  was  afterward  given  in 
mission  reports  as  the  anniversary  date;  but  there 
was  in  reality  no  beginning  of  the  mission  work  proper 
at  this  time.  The  day  was  that  of  La  Purfsima  Con- 
cepcion  and  was  therefore  selected  for  the  ceremony; 
but  the  spot  was  subsequently  abandoned  for  several 
months,  all  returning  to  the  presidio  on  account  of 
the  rainy  season,  as  had  doubtless  been  the  intention. 
In  the  middle  of  March  1788  the  mission  escort, 
probably  under  Sergeant  Pablo  Antonio  Cota,  with 
a  band  of  laborers  and  servants,  went  up  to  prepare 
the  necessary  buildings,  and  early  in  April  President 
Lasuen  returned  wuth  the  two  ministros  fundadores, 
Vicente  Fuster  from  San  Juan  and  Josi  Arroita  a 
new-comer  of  1786.^  The  former  was  succeeded  late 
in  1789  by  Crist6bal  Ordmas  from  Santa  Bdrbara. 
As  early  as  August  1788  seventy -nine  neophytes 
were  enrolled.  In  September  Corporal  Josd  M.  Or- 
tega took  command  of  the  mission  guard.**  The  site 
as  we  shall  see  was  changed  in  later  years.^ 

selected  Santa  Rosa  de  la  GaTiota,  and  says  he  will  apply  for  the  $1 ,000 
allowed  dach  new  mission. 

*°  TitKvpage  of  baptismal  register  signed  by  Lasnen,  in  PttrimmOy  Lib.  de 
MiKton,  MS.,  1-3.  Fagcs'  instruction  to  the  sergeant  in  command  are  dated 
at  San  Gabriel  on  April  7th.  They  are  very  complete  and  carefully  prepared, 
enjoining  great  caution,  kind  treatment  to  the  natives,  and  harmonious 
relations  i^-ith  the  missionaries,  the  conversion  of  gentiles  being  tlie  chief  aim 
of  the  conquest.  Fages^  Ordenes  genercdes  que  dcbe  ohservar  el  Sanjenfo  eiicar- 
gcuio  de  la  Escolta  de  la  Nueva  Afision  de  la  Purisima  Concepcion^  17S8,  MS. 
The  servant  is  ordered  to  explore  for  the  shortest  way  and  best  road  to  the 
Laguna  Larga. 

"  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  viii.  87,  110.  By  the  end  of  1790,  301  natives  had 
been  baptized,  23  had  died,  and  the  number  existing  was  2^.  Small  stock 
had  increased  to  731  and  large  to  257  head.  The  mission  crops  in  1790  were 
1,700  bushels. 

"  List  of  over  50  rancherias  in  Purfsima  district,  in  Purinma,  Lib,  Mision^ 
MS.,  10. 
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Although  fears  of  foreign  encroachments  had  been 
a  principal  motive  for  the  Spanish  occupation  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  these  fears  were  still  entertained  in  Spain 
and  Mexico  respecting  the  far  north,  there  was  little 
anxiety  on  the  subject  in  California.  True,  orders 
had  been  received  occasionally  from  the  king  requir- 
ing precautions  in  view  of  special  dangers  real  or 
imaginary,*  and  such  orders  had  been  made  public  with 

*  July  26,  1778,  Croix  to  Neve,  strict  neutrality  to  be  observed  in  the 
Anglo-French  war  by  royal  order  of  March  2*2.  Pror.  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  ii.  28. 
Aug.  0,  1779,  Gen.  Croix  forwards  to  Gov.  Nevo  royal  orders  for  defence  and 
reprisals  against  the  English  with  whom  Spain  was  at  war.  Prov.  St.  Pap,, 
MS.,  ii.  49.  Feb.  11th  and  ISth,  CroLx  to  Neve  forwarding  orders  for  nou- 
intercourse,  reprisals,  etc.,  A/.,  ii.  102,  108.  Aug.  25,  1780,  Croix  to  Neve 
warning  him  of  Admiral  Hughes'  departure  from  England  in  March  1779  witJi 
a  floet  to  operate  on  west  coast  of  America.  /(/.,  ii.  112-13.  Sept.  22,  1780, 
Cruix  expresses  to  Neve  the  remarkable,  not  to  say  idiotic,  opinion  that  to 
stop  Hm'  breeding  of  horbcs  in  California  and  other  frontier  provinces  wouW 
keej>  f(tr(i|,niers  away  '  pucs  dificilmente  lo  emprenderan.  (intemarsc)  faltaodo 
los  jHi.'^iliu.s  j)i  inci])ales  para  tranwitar  los  desicrtos  que  promedian.*  Prvr.  SL 
Pap.,  It'll.  Mil.,  MS.,  iv.  14.  March  22,  1781,  Neve  onlcrs  CarriUo  to  drive 
away  the  live- :t«>ek  in  case  tlie  Englisli  fleet  should  appear,  in  order  to  lie  free 

(426) 
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all  due  formality,  but  always  without  producing  the 
slightest  ripple  of  excitement.  There  was  not  even 
the  occasional  appearance  of  a  strange  sail  off  the 
coast  which  produced  such  a  tempest  in  a  teapot  at 
the  south.  No  foreigner  was  seen  in  California  dur- 
ing the  first  sixteen  years  of  her  history.  Knowledgo 
of  current  events  was  limited  apparently  to  the  names 
of  ruling  king  in  Spain  and  pope  at  Rome.  If  they 
knew  more  the  records  do  not  show  it,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  great  conflict  on  the  Atlantic 
side  of  their  own  continent  was  heard  of  until  long 
after  it  was  over. 

Yet  in  the  war  between  Spain  and  England,  lasting, 
so  far  as  knowledge  of  it  m  this  far  north-west  was 
concerned,  from  1780  to  1784,  the  Californians  were 
called  upon  to  aid  their  sovereign  with  their  money 
and  their  prayers,  and  they  responded  very  freely  to 
the  call.  In  1780  Cdrlos  III.  called  upon  his  American 
subjects  for  a  donation,  fixing  the  contribution  of  each 
Spaniard  at  two  dollars  and  of  each  Indian  vassal  at 
one  dollar.  A  year  later  Greneral  Croix  forwarded 
this  order  to  California  with  instructions  for  its  pub- 
lication and  enforcement.*  Nominally  the  contribution 
was  to  be  voluntary,  but  in  reality  was  so  managed  as 
to  leave  no  convenient  method  of  escape.  All  persons 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  were  exempt.  Neophyies 
might  contribute  produce  which  was  to  be  sold  at 
tariff  prices;  but  it  was  of  course  a  mission  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  friar  in  charge  from  the  community 
property  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  male  neo- 
phytes. Places  that  had  suffered  from  epidemic  or 
other  special  disaster  might  be  declared  exempt;  but 

to  defend  Monterey.  Pr<n\  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  iu.  305.  March  17,  1784,  treaty 
of  peace  l>etween  Spain  and  England  sent  to  California.  Prov.  St.  /'a/'.,  MS., 
V.  56.  Nov.  15,  1784,  Faces  to  commandant  general,  has  learned  that  a  for- 
eign power  intends  to  send  disguised  emissaries  to  Mexico;  will  arrest  any 
■uch  who  may  come  to  California.  Pror.  /?€<•.,  MS.,  i.  182.  Nov.  15th,  Id.  to 
id.  understands  that  no  foreigners  must  be  allowed  in  the  country,  especially 
at  the  jwrts.     There  are  none  here  now.  /</.,  i.  181. 

»  Royal  order  of  Aug.  17,  1780.  Forwanled  by  Gen.  Croix  Aug.  12,  17H1. 
Arrh.  St*i.  Burhaniy  MS.,  xii.  223-9;  vii.  147-53;  C'rour,  liiMruccion  Bobrt 
Donative  en  California  piira  la  guerra  eon  IngkUerra^  178 J,  MS. 
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full  lists  and  records  of  the  contributors  in  each  estab- 
lishnient  were  to  be  made  and  forwarded  to  Spain. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  General  Croix  that  the  soldiers 
sliould  not  be  required  to  aid  in  the  donation,  but 
might  do  so  if  they  wished.  The  missions  of  San 
Diego  and  San  Juan  Capistrano  pleaded  poverty  at 
first,^  but  seem  to  have  borne  their  part  of  the  burden 
at  last,  since  for  any  missionary  to  refuse  was  to  put 
his  mission  in  an  unfavorable  light  for  the  future. 
The  whole  amount  raised  was  over  four  thousand 
dollars,  of  which  the  governor  personally  contributed 
two  thousand.* 

The  first  intercourse  of  the  Califomians  with  sub- 
jects of  a  foreign  power  was  with  the  French  under 
Jean  Franjois  Galaup  de  La  Pdrouse  in  the  autumn 
of  1786.  This  distinguished  navigator  had  sailed 
from  Brest  in  August  1785  on  the  frigate  Boussok 
with  the  Astrolabe  under  M.  de  Langle,  on  a  scientific 
exploring  expedition  round  the  world,  fitted  out  and 
despatched  by  the  French  government.  A  full  corps 
of  scientific  specialists  accompanied  the  expedition; 
minute  and  carefully  prepared  instructions  were  given, 
acconipanicd  by  reports  and  charts  of  all  that  had  been 
ac(H)niplislicd  by  the  explorers  of  difterent  nations;  the 
coinnuinders  were  carefully  selected  for  their  ability 
and  experience;  and  in  fact  every  possible  precaution 
was  taken  to  make  the  trip  a  success.  In  the  kings 
general    instructions  dated  June  26,  1785,  occurred 

3  -4  rch.  Sta.  Bdrhara,  MS. ,  i.  L>o9-C0;  xii.  230-2.  President  Scrra  approTed 
the  pica  of  San  Diego.  According  to  Prov.  7?cc.,  MS.,  iii.  132>3,  several  mis* 
siona  yoiight  exemption. 

*Tho  sums  \mih\  by  each  establishment  were  as  follows:  San  Francisco 
))icsi(lio  and  two   missions,  $373;   Monterey,  $833;  San  Cdrlos,  $10G;  San 
Antonio,  81*22;  San  Luis,  $107;  Sta.  Barbara  presidio,  $249;  Los  Angeles,  $15; 
San  Gabriel,   $134;  San  Juan  and  San  Diego,  $229;  San  Diego  Pr.,  |oi5; 
total,  S_',(IS3,  but  there  is  some  variation  in  the  records.     Dec.  7,  1782,  Gen. 
Ciuix  names  the  total  amount  as  $4,21G.     Ikjsides  Gov.  Neve,  Ignacio  Vallejo, 
niii  jordomo  at  San  Carlos,  is  the  only  contributor  named.    He  gave  $10.   Slin 
.lns(''  would  socm  to  have  done  nothing.     Sec  Prov.  St.  /'«/>•♦  ^cn,  Mil.t  MS., 
ii.   ."),  iii.  11,  27  1);  viii.  4;  Pj'or.  St.  Pajt.y  MS.,  iv.  76;  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  il 
7o,  74-.").     In  accordance  with  a  c(!*dula  of  June  15,  1779,  received  in  Cili- 
fornia  June   13,  17S0,  prayers  both  juiblic  and  private  were  ordered  by  the 
padre  pri'sidente  on  June  24th.  Arrfi.  S(a.  Barbara^  MS.,  ix.  277-80;  x.  273. 
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some  passages  relating  more  or  less  directly  to  Cali- 
fornia/ 

La  Pdrouse  brought  with  him,  besides  the  historical 
work  of  Vencgas,  a  printed  account  of  the  Spanish 
expeditions  of  1769-70,*  and  other  narratives  in  manu- 
script or  print  of  subsequent  Spanish  voyages  up  the 
coast,  several  of  which  are  translated  and  published 
with  the  journal  of  this  expedition. 

Having  doubled  Cape  Horn,  visited  Easter  Island 
and  the  Hawaiian  group,  the  Boussole  and  Astrolabe 
crossed  to  the  American  coast,  anchoring  July  4, 1786, 
in  the  Port  des  Fran9ais  in  58°  37'/  The  navigator's 
instructions  had  been  to  visit  Monterey  first  and  thence 
to  explore  the  coast  up  to  the  Aleutian  Isles;  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  prevailing  wind  had  led  him  to  a 
higher  latitude;  delays  at  Port  des  Franjais  left  no 
time  for  a  northern  voyage ;  and  it  was  decided  to  run 
down  the  coast  without  stopping,  obtain  supplies  at 
Monterey,  and  hasten  back  to  the  China  coast,  where 
the  expedition  was  due  in  the  early  spring.  On  the 
voyage  southward  no  observations  were  made  on  the 
California  coast  on  account  of  the  dense  fogs,  save 
that  one  night  there  was  seen  what  seemed  to  be  a 

**  If  in  the  survey  which  he  is  to  make  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America 
he  finds  at  any  points  of  that  coast  forts  or  trading-posts  belonging  to  His 
Catholic  Majesty  he  will  scrupulonsly  avoid  everj'tbing  which  might  give 
offence  to  the  commandants  or  chiefs  of  those  establishments;  but  he  will  use 
witli  them  the  ties  of  blootl  and  friendship  which  so  closely  unite  the  two 
80vcri:iens  in  order  to  obtain  by  means  thereof  all  the  aid  and  refre;«hment 
which  he  may  need  and  which  the  country  may  l>e  able  to  furnish. .  .So  far 
as  it  is  possihle  to  judge  from  the  relations  oi  those  countries  which  have 
reached  France,  the  actual  possession  of  S[>ain  does  not  extend  above  the  ports 
of  San  Dieyo  and  Monterey,  where  she  lias  built  small  forts  garrisoned  by 
detachments  from  California  or  from  New  Mexico.  The  Sieur  de  La  P^rouse 
will  try  to  learn  the  condition,  force,  and  aim  of  these  establishments ;  and 
to  inform  himself  if  they  are  the  only  ones  which  Spain  lias  founded  on  those 
coasts.  He  will  likewise  ascertain  at  what  latitude  a  beginning  may  be  made 
of  procuring  peltries;  what  quantity  the  Americans  (Indians)  can  furnish; 
what  articles  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  fur-trade;'  wliat  facilities  there 
might  be  for  a  French  establishment,  all  this  relating  of  course  chiefly  to  the 
northern  coast.  La  P^rouse,  Vot/wj^  de  [Jenn  Frnnqo'tA  Qalaup)  de  la  Pcrowte 
OMiour  du  numde,  )/uhlU  conforrrUment  uu  dfcrtt  dii  ii2  Avr'd  llDly  ct  ridig6  par 
M,  L.  A.  Milet'Mureau . .  .Paris,  179S,  8to,  4  vol.  with  atlas  in  folio,  tom.  i. 
28-0.  It  does  not  seem  desirable  to  mention  here  the  various  translations 
and  abridgments  of  this  narrative  and  its  accompanying  documents. 

*  Doubtless  the  Monterey ,  Estmcto  de  NoticiaSy  or  Costaiisdt  Diario  HitL 

*  On  the  northern  exploratioDS  see  Hist,  Northwest  Cotut^  i.  174-7. 
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volcano' ill  active  operation  below  41^  until  they 
entered  Monterey  Bay  September  14th,  anchoring 
next  day  among  the  whales  which  came  boldly  within 
pistol-shot  to  spout  vile-smelling  water  round  about 
the  vessels. 

The  French  navigators  had  been  expected.  The 
autliorities  had  received  orders  to  accord  to  the  foreign 
ileet  the  same  welcome  as  to  vessels  of  their  own  nation, 
so  that  La  P(5rouse  had  little  need  to  show  his  open 
letter  from  the  minister  of  Spain.  The  transports  of 
this  year,  the  Prince.sa,  Captain  Estevan  Martinez,  and 
the  Favor itay  Captain  Jose  Tobar,  were  now  in  port, 
and  tlieir  boats  were  promptly  taken  out  by  their  cap- 
tains to  pilot  the  visitors  into  the  harbor,  seven  guns 
from  the  fort  saluting  them  as  they  dropped  anchor. 
Don  Pedro  Fages  not  only  carried  out  the  orders  of 
his  superiors,  but  says  La  Perouse  "he  put  into  their 
execution  a  graciousness  and  air  of  interest  which 
merit  from  us  the  liveliest  acknowledgment.  He  did 
iif>t  confine  himself  to  obliging  words;  cattle,  vege- 
tables, and  milk  were  sent  on  board  in  abundance. 
The  desire  to  serve  us  well  niorh  caused  a  disturbance 
of  the  liarmony  between  the  commandants  of  fort  and 
corvettes;  for  each  wished  the  exclusive  right  to  sup- 
ply our  needs;  and  when  it  came  to  settling  the  score, 
we  had  to  insist  on  their  receiving  our  money.  Vege- 
tal)les,  milk,  poultry,  all  the  garrison's  labor  in  helping 
us  to  w(.)(^d  and  water  were  free;  and  cattle,  sheep, 
and  grain  were  priced  at  so  low  a  figure  that  it  was 
evident  an  account  was  furnished  only  because  we  had 
rigorously  insisted  on  it.  M.  Fages  johied  to  his  gen- 
ercKsity  the  most  gentlemanly  demeanor;  his  house  was 
ours,  and  we  might  dispose  of  all  his  servants." 

''  The  padres  of  San  Cdrlos  mission  two    leagues 
from  Monterey  soon  came  to  the  presidio;  as  kind  to 
us  as  the  officers  of  fort  and  frigates  they  insisted  on_ 
our  going  to  dine  with  them,  and  promised    to    ac- 
quaint  us    in  detail  with  the  management  of  thei 
mission,  the  Indian  manner  of  living,  their  arts  an 
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custoras,  in  fact  all  that  might  interest  travellers.  We 
accepted  with  eagerness . . .  M.  Fages  wished  to  ac- 
company us . . .  After  having  crossed  a  little  plain  cov- 
ered with  herds  of  cattle ...  we  ascended  the  hills  and 
heard  the  sound  of  bells  announcing  our  coming.  We 
were  received  like  lords  of  a  parish  visiting  their  es- 
tates for  the  first  time.  The  president  of  the  mis- 
sions, clad  in  cope,  his  holy-water  sprinkler  in  hand, 
received  us  at  the  door  of  the  church  illuminated  as 
on  the  grandest  festivals;  led  us  to  the  foot  of  the 
altar;  and  chanted  a  te  deum  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  happy  issue  of  our  voyage.  Before  entering  the 
church  we  had  crossed  a  plaza  where  Indians  of  both 
sexes  were  ranged  in  line ;  their  faces  showed  no  sur- 
prise and  left  room  to  doubt  if  we  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  their  conversation  for  the  rest  of  the  day."® 
After  leaving  the  church  the  visitors  spent  a  short 
time  in  examining  the  mission  and  in  makmg  a  careful, 
though  necessarily  brief,  study  of  the  Franciscan 
regime  and  its  effects  on  the  natives.  They  probably 
visited  San  Ciirlos  more  than  once. 

"As  the  soldiers  had  rendered  us  a  thousand  little 
services,  I  asked  leave  to  present  them  a  piece  of  blue 
cloth :  and  I  sent  to  the  mission  some  blankets,  stuffs, 
beads,  tools,  etc.  The  president  announced  to  all  the 
village  that  it  was  a  gift  from  their  faithful  and  an- 
cient allies  who  professed  the  same  faith  as  the  Span- 
iards; which  announcement  so  aroused  their  kind 
feeling  toward  us  that  each  one  brought  us  the  next 
day  a  bundle  of  hay  or  straw  for  the  cattle  and  sheep. 
Our  gardener  gave  to  the  missionaries  some  potatoes 
from  Chili,  perfectly  sound;  I  believe  this  is  not 
one  of  the  least  of  our  gifts  and  that  this  root  will 
succeed  perfectly  around  Monterey."  M.  de  Langle 
also  presented  San  Cdrlos  with  a  handmill  for  grind- 
ing grain  which  would  enable  four  of  the  neophyte 
women  to  do  the  work  of  a  hundred  in  the  old  way.' 

*La  Perotm,  V<yycLgt,  ii  291-4. 
•/d.,  ii.  316,  299. 
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During  the  brief  stay  of  ten  days  the  crew  were  busy 
in  obtaining  wood  and  water;  while  the  botanists, 
geologists,  and  other  specialists  pursued  their  studies, 
made  drawings,  and  gathered  specimens.  Three  short 
letters  were  written  by  La  Perouse  and  one  by  M.  de 
Langlc,  to  be  sent  to  France  by  way  of  Mexico. ^^  On 
the  2 2d  all  was  ready  for  departure,  and  farewell  was 
said  to  governor  and  missionaries.  Next  day  the 
winds  were  contrary,  but  early  on  the  24th  the  navi- 
gators parted  from  Martinez,  who  came  off  in  his  long- 
boat, and  set  sail  for  the  far  west.  Then  California  s 
relations  with  the  outside  world  were  for  a  time  sus- 
pended." 

^'^  Id.y  iv.  176-S6.  In  a  note  of  Sept.  14th  (?)  the  commander  says:  'Noi 
vaisseaux  ont  6t6  re^us  par  Ics  Pi^pagnolB  comme  cenx  de  leur  propre  natum ; 
tou3  les  sccours  possibles  nous  ont  6t6  prodigu^ ;  les  religienz  charge  des 
missions  nous  ont  cnvoyd  une  quantit<S  trcs-consid^rable  de  provisioDB  de  toate 
csp^cc,  ct  je  Icur  ai  fait  present,  pour  Icurs  Indiens,  d'une  infinite  de  petiti 
articles  qui  avaient  dW  cmbarquds  h  Brest  pour  cet  objet,  et  qui  leur  seroot 
de  la  plus  grando  utilit<5.'  Again  Sept.  19tn:  *Nou8  eommea  arrive  k  Mon- 
terey lo  15  septcmbro;  les  ordres  du  roi  d'Espagne  nous  y  avaient  pr^c^es, 
et  il  eftt  6t6  impossible,  dans  nos  propres  colonics,  de  recevoir  un  meillcor 
accueil.'  M.  do  Langlo  says  on  Sept.  2'id,  of  Capt.  Martinez:  *I1  a  prdvena 
1108  bosoins  avec  un  zelo  infatigable,  ct  nous  a  rendu  tous  lea  services  qui 
(Icpendaicnt  do  lui.  II  m'a  cliarg6  do  vous  supplier  do  le  recommander  k  son 
miiiihtre.  .  .Jo  pars  d'ioi  siins  avoir  un  malade.'  Again  from  Macao  Jan  3d,  /i., 
iv.  '2.'>5,  1^1  Perouse  writes:  *I  send  the  chart  of  Monterey  made  by  ourselves; 
1  have  met  at  Monterey  ollicers  of  the  little  San  Bias  establishment  who  cer- 
tainly are  not  without  iibility  and  who  seemed  to  me  very  capable  of  making 
charts  with  exactitude.' 

"  La  IVrouse's  visit  left  but  a  slight  record  in  the  Califomian  archives,  yet 
it  ia  alludi'd  to  iu  .several  ollicial  communications.     Sec  Prov.  St.  Pop,,  Ben, 
MIL,  MS.,  viii.  14;  Pror.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vii.  C,  42,  135;  letter  of  Governor 
Fagea  vi  Sept  end  H'r'JSth,  in  Hacctade  Mox.,\\.  2SG-8.  September  18th,  P.  Lasuen 
writt'S  to  La  Perouse  sending  liim  three  pieces  of  reed  and  a  stone  worked  by 
the  Santa  IVirU'ira  Indians.     Will  send  70  fanegas  of  grain.  Arch.  Sta.  Bdr- 
ham,  MS.,  xii.  ,'UJ4.     Taylor,  Piscov.  and  Found.,  No.  31,  ii.  193,  tells  us  that 
a  pi<'ture  of  L;i  Prrouse'.s  vessels  by  one  of  his  ollicci*s  was  i)rc8crvcd  for  many 
yeaiii  at  San  Carlos,  Imt  disiippearcd  after  18.*^,  having  been  carried  away  aa 
the  oM  si't  tiers  say  by  Petit-'i'houai-s.     This  ^\Titer  is  very  likely  wrong  about 
th(!  subject  of  the  picture.    An  anonymous  Spanish  writer  in  1845,  C.  S.,  Dt- 
sr/'i/fion  TnpfHjrdjira  de  las  Mls'ionvs^  Puvhiox,  y  Presidlox  del  Kortt  y  de  la 
Nn(r:i-<  'ali/oriii'f^  in  lievista.  Ckntifica  ij  Ld.^  i.  3*27-0,  says  that  one  of  La 
Porouse's  olhcers  mado  a  sketch  <tf  his  reception  at  San  Carlos  by  Palou  (La- 
suen) and  two  padres,   which  was  kept  in  the  mission  locutorlo.     Captain 
IVechey  wished  to  buy  it,  but  P.  Al>ella  refused  to  part  with  it.  When  Petit- 
Thouars  came  it  had  disappeared.     The  writer  made  every  effort  to  find  it, 
ofl'ering  as  high  as  $1,000,  but  in  vain.     It  was  thought  to  have  been  stolen. 
The  writer  found  at  San  Cdrlos  (no  date)  two  Indians  who  remembered  all 
about  La  Pc^rousc^'s  visit.     Finally  Mrs  Ord,  Occiirrrnciaa  en  California^  MS.* 
57-9,  says  that  P.  Moreno,  soon  after  his  arrival  (1833),  gave  the  painting  to 
her  brother,  Juan  de  la  Ouerra,  who  on  his  <lcath-bed  presented  it  to  her.    In. 
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Crossins:  the  Pacific  the  Frenchmen  visited  the 
PhiHppine  Islands  in  February  1787;  then  they  coasted 
Japan  and  China,  and  reached  Kamchatka  in  Septem- 
ber; at  the  Navigator  Islands  in  December,  M.  de 
Langle,  with  eleven  of  his  men,  was  killed  by  the 
Indians ;  and  the  last  that  was  ever  known  of  vessels, 
commander,  or  crew,  they  were  at  Botany  Bay  on  the 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  where  La  P^rouse's  journal 
ends  with  January  24,  1788,  a  subsequent  letter  being 
dated  February  8th,  at  the  same  place. 

Though  the  stay  of  the  ill-fated  navigators  at 
Monterey  was  brief  and  uneventful,  I  have  deemed  it 
worthy  of  somewhat  extended  notice,  not  only  as  the 
first  visit  of  a  foreigner  to  California,  but  on  account 
of  the  remarkable  accuracy,  comprehensiveness,  and 
kindly  fairness  of  La  Pdrouse's  observations  on  the 
province  and  its  institutions.  **His  account  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  and  its  character- 
istics," says  a  modern  writer  of  scientific  attainments,^' 
"  was  never  surpassed  in  fidelity  by  his  successors. 
His  observations  on  the  administration  of  the  missions 
especially  arrest  our  attention  as  the  testimony  of  a 
Catholic  concerning  people  of  his  own  faith." 

The  navigator's  observations  can  be  only  very  briefly 
alluded  to  here,  since  they  are  in  part  scientific  and 
beyond  the  province  of  history,  and  because  many  of 
the  institutions  mentioned  have  been  or  will  be  fully 
treated  elsewhere  in  this  work  by  the  aid  of  this  and 
other  original  testimony ;  yet  a  general  glance  at  these 
impressions  of  an  enlightened  traveller  seems  appro- 
priate. La  P^rouse's  geographical  explorations  on 
the  Californian  coast  amount  to  nothing.  His  atlas 
contains  the  whole  coast  laid  down  from  Spanish 
sources  in  his  general  maps,  showing  little  detail  and 

lb38  or  1839  it  was  stolen  from  her  trunk,  and  in  spito  of  all  her  efforts  has 
never  been  recovered.  She  describes  the  painting  as  showing  P.  Noriega  and 
two  other  friars  at  the  door  of  the  chorcn,  naked  Indians  ringing  the  bells 
and  looking  on  as  spectators,  and  La  Pdronse,  a  tail,  thin  gentleman,  with 
long  gray  hair  in  a  queue,  with  some  officers  of  his  suite. 
^^Smman,  in  Overland  Monthly,  iL  257-8. 
Hbt.  Cal,,  Tol.  I.    38 
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not  requiring  notice,  yet  copied  here  because  of  its 
date,  being  the  first  to  show  certain  parts  of  the  sea- 
board. Additional  charts  are  given  of  San  Diego, 
Monterey,  and  San  Francisco,  that  of  Monterey  only 
partially  from  original  surveys,  the  first  from  Spanish 
sources  and  accurate,  and  the  last  a  rude  sketch  which 
is  reproduced  in  the  following  chapter.    The  features 
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of  the  country  round  ^ronteroy  with  its  plants  and 
animals,  ixvo.  liowiivcr  fully  described,  and  a  page  in 
the  atlas  is  devoted  to  an  excellent  engraving  of  a 
pair  ol'  California  quails. 

(.)f  tlie  country  and  its  resources  La  Pdrouse  speaks 
in  the  most  llatterinjj^  terms,  as  also  of  its  ultimate 
prospects,  though  lie  believes  that  under  Spanish  con- 
trol its  progivss  will  be  slow,  the  fur-trade  being  the 
most  promisinjr  interest  in  the  near  future.^'     To  the 

'^  *  Tho  palubrity  of  the  air,  tlic  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  abnndance  of  all 
kindH  (if  ])(-ltritH  ^ivo  this  pnrt  of  America  iufinitc  advantagefl  over  tlie  old 
California/  'No  eouiitry  is  more  nbuiidunt  in  fish  and  game  of  all  kinds.' 
'This  luud  itt  also  of  an  iuexpressiblc  fertility;  vegetables  of  every  kind  sue* 
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aboriginal  iDhabitants  he  gives  much  attention  and 
finds  in  them  physically,  mentally,  or  morally  but 
little  to  praise.  The  author  is  in  error  when  he  states 
that  these  Indians  cultivated  a  Uttle  maize  before  the 
Spanish  settlement.  A  vocabulary  of  the  Monterey 
languages  is  included  ,in  the  journal.^*  A  brief  but 
accurate  account  is  presented  of  the  military  and 
political  government  with  some  items  of  history  and 
general  statistics ;  and  in  fact  the  only  element  in  the 
lalifornian  system  that  this  writer  failed  to  notice 
was  that  of  the  pueblos.  He  evidently  did  not  hear 
of  San  Jose  and  Angeles,  for  he  states  that  there 
were  absolutely  no  Spanish  inhabitants  but  the  sol- 
diers. 

But  what  more  than  all  else  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Frenchman  was  the  mission  system,  respecting 
which  he  made  a  wonderfully  exhaustive  and  accurate 

ceed  perfectly.  Crops  of  maize,  barley,  wheat,  and  peas  can  be  compared 
only  to  those  of  Chili,  wheat  yielding  on  an  average  70  to  80  fold.  The  climate 
diilers  little  from  tliat  of  our  southern  provinces  in  France,  but  the  heat  of 
summer  is  much  more  moderate  on  account  of  the  constant  fogs  which  will 
ffive  this  land  a  moisture  very  favorable  to  vegetation.'  California  *  would  be 
in  no  wise  l>el)ind  Virginia,  which  is  opposite,  if  it  were  nearer  Europe,  but 
its  proximity  to  Asia  might  indemnify  it,  and  I  believe  tliat  sood  laws,  and 
especially  fi'ce  trade,  would  soon  bring  it  some  inliabitants;  though  the  pos- 
sessions  of  Spain  are  so  broa<l  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  that  for  a  lonA 
time  population  will  increase  in  any  of  her  colonies.  The  lar^e  number  (3 
celibates  of  both  sexes  who  as  a  pnnciple  of  perfection  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  condition,  with  the  constant  policy  of  the  government  to  admit 
but  one  religion  and  to  employ  the  most  violent  means  to  maintain  it,  will 
ever  oppose  a  new  obstacle  to  increase.  M.  Monneron,  in  a  note  on  Monterey, 
torn.  iv.  122-3,  says:  *  A  century  will  probably  jmiss,  and  perhaps  two,  before 
the  S2>anish  establishments  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Calif omian  peninsula 
can  attract  the  attention  of  the  creat  maritime  powers.  That  which  is  in 
possession  will  not  think  perliaps  Tor  a  long  time  of  establishing  colonies  sus- 
ceptible of  great  progress.  Yet  its  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  faith  has  already 
founded  there  several  missions;  but  it  is  to  be  believed  that  not  even  the 
pirates  will  interfere  with  the  friars.* 

i^The  number  of  natives  in  both  Califomias  is  estimated  at  50,000. 
'  Th€»e  Indians  are  small,  feeble,  and  do  not  show  the  love  of  independence 
which  characterizes  the  northern  nations,  of  which  they  have  neither  the  arts 
nor  the  industry;  their  color  is  very  similar  to  that  of  ne^^roes,  with  straight 
hair.'  The  governor  said  the  Indians  plucked  out  the  liair  on  face  and  body; 
while  the  president  thought  it  was  naturally  lacking.  They  are  very  skilful 
hunters.  M.  de  Lamanon  obtained  the  vocskoularies  chiefly  from  two  Indians 
who  spoke  Spanish.  M.  Hollin,  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  expedition,  wrote  a 
M&moire phyrioUxj'xque  el  jKUhologiquCf  gitr  li's  AnUrkains,  joined  to  La  P^rouse's 
journal,  torn.  iv.  50-77,  which  relates  largely  to  the  natives  of  California  and 
IS  of  great  importance. 
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study,  considering  the  brief  time  at  his  disposal.  Doubt- 
less the  fact  that  he  represented  a  Catholic  nation  did 
much  to  open  the  hearts  and  mouths  of  the  friars,  who 
seem  to  have  held  nothing  back.  The  author  not  only 
presents  a  general  view  of  the  system,  and  of  the  mis- 
sions in  their  material  aspects  with  statistics  of  the 
condition  of  eacli  establishment,  but  he  gives  an  excel- 
lent picture  of  the  neophytes  and  their  routine  of 
daily  life.  Of  the  missionaries  personally,  of  their 
character  and  their  zeal  and  their  motives,  he  speaks 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  ;^^  but  their  efforts  for 
the  civilization  of  the  natives  did  not  seem  likely  to 
succeed.  Tlie  neophyte  was  too  much  a  child,  too 
much  a  slave,  too  little  a  man.  The  mission  rdgime 
was  not  fitted  to  dispel  ignorance,  missionary  efforts 
were  directed  exclusively  to  the  recompenses  of  another 
life,  the  present  being  disregarded.  The  community 
system  based  on  the  prejudices  and  ambition  of  the 
Jesuits  was  too  servilely  imitated.  "The  government 
is  a  veritable  theocracy  for  the  Indians;  they  believe 
that  their  superiors  are  in  immediate  and  continual 
communication  with  God."  "The  friars,  more  occupied 
with  heavenly  than  temporal  interests,  have  neglected 
the  introduction  of  the  most  common  arts."  La  Pt$- 
rouse  saw  in  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  Franciscan 
establishments  an  unhappy  resemblance  to  the  slave 
plantations  of  Santo  Domingo.    "With  pain  we  say 

'^  'La  pi<St(5  espagnole  avait  entretenu  jusqu'  an  present,  et  &  grands  frais, 
ces  missions  ct  ccs  prt^idios,  dans  Tuniquo  vuo  de  convcrtir  et  de  civiliser  les 
Indicns  dc  ces  contrives;  systCmo  bicu  plus  digno  d'elojze  que  coloi  de  oe^ 
hommcs  avidcs  qui  somblaieut  n'fitro  rcvOtus  do  rautorito  nationalo  que  poor 
commcttro  impun6mnnt  Ics  plus  crucllcs  atrocit^s.'    *It  is  with  the  sweetest 
satisfaction  that  I  shall  make  known  the  pious  and  wise  condact  of  these  friars 
who  fulfil  so  perfectly  the  object  of  tlicir  institution;  I  shall  not  conceal  whafe 
has  seemed  to  mo  reprehensible  in  their  interior  regime;  bat  I  shall  announce 
that  individually  goo<l  and  humane,  they  temper  by  their  gentleness  and 
charity  the  harshness  of  the  rules  that  have  been  laid  down  by  tneir  superiors.* 
'I  have  already  made  known  freely  my  opinion  on  the  monks  of  Chili,  whose 
irregularity  seemed  to  me  generally  scandalous.    It  is  with  the  same  truth 
that  I  shall  paint  these  men,  truly  apostolic,  who  have  abandoned  the  idle 
life  of  a  cloister  to  give  themselves  up  to  fatigues,  cares,  and  anxieties  of  evary 
kind. '    '  They  arc  so  strict  toward  themselves  that  they  have  not  a  single  room 
with  fire  thoudi  the  winter  is  sometimes  rigorous;  ana  the  greatest  Miohor*tei 
have  never  led  a  more  edifying  life.* 
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it,  the  resemblance  is  so  perfect  that  we  have  seen  men 
and  women  in  irons  or  in  the  stocks;  and  even  the 
sound  of  the  lash  might  have  struck  our  ears,  that 

f)unishment  being  also  admitted,  though  practised  with 
ittle  severity."  Like  Governor  Neve,  speaking  of  the 
custom  of  hunting  neophytes  with  soldiers,  he* 'thought 
that  the  progress  of  the  faith  would  be  more  rapid, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  Indians  more  agreeable  to  the 
supreme  being  if  they  were  not  under  constraint." 

"  I  confess,"  to  give  a  final  quotation  from  the 
French  navigator,  "  that,  friend  of  the  rights  of  man 
rather  than  theologian,  I  should  have  desired  that  to 
principles  of  Christianity  there  might  be  joined  a  leg- 
islation which  little  by  little  would  have  made  citizens 
of  men  whose  condition  hardly  differs  now  from  that 
of  the  negroes  of  our  most  humanely  governed  colo- 
nies. I  understand  perfectly  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  this  new  plan;  I  know  that  these  men  have  few 
ideas,  and  still  less  constancy,  and  that  if  they  are 
not  regarded  as  children  they  escape  those  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  instruct  them.  I  know  also  that 
reasonings  have  almost  no  weight  with  them,  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  strike  their  senses,  and  that 
corporal  punishment  with  recompense  of  double  ra- 
tions has  been  so  far  the  only  means  adopted  by  their 
legislators;  but  to  ardent  zeal  and  extreme  patience 
would  it  be  impossible  to  make  known  to  a  few  fam- 
ilies the  advantages  of  a  society  based  on  mutual 
rights,  to  establish  among  them  a  right  of  property 
80  attractive  to  all  men;  and  by  this  new  order  of 
things  to  induce  each  one  to  cultivate  his  field  with 
emulation,  or  to  devote  himself  to  some  other  class 
of  work?  I  admit  that  the  progress  of  this  new 
civilization  would  be  very  slow;  the  pains  which  it 
would  be  necessaiy  to  take,  very  hard  and  tiresome; 
the  theatres  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  act 
very  distant,  so  that  applause  would  never  make  itself 
lieard  by  him  who  might  consecrate  his  life  to  being 
'worthy  of  it;  and  therefore  I  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
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clare  that  human  motives  are  insufficient  for  such  a 
ministry,  and  that  only  the  enthusiasm  of  religion 
with  its  promised  rewards  can  compensate  the  sacri- 
fices, the  ennui,  the  risks  of  such  a  hfe.  I  'have  only 
to  desire  a  little  more  philosophy  on  the  part  of  the 
men,  austere,  charitable,  and  religious,  whom  I  have 
met  in  these  missions."  M.  de  La  P^rouse  longed 
for  the  existence  of  qualities  and  views  that  have 
rarely  been  possessed  by  missionaries  in  California  or 
elsewhere. 

Previous  to  1786  California,  beyond  furnishing 
occasional  supphes  to  the  Philippine  galleon,  and 
sending  to  San  Bias  by  the  returning  transports  now 
and  then  a  cargo  of  salt,^®  exported  nothing;  and  little 
or  no  advantage  was  taken  of  a  royal  order  of  this 
year  by  which  trade  with  San  Bias  was  made  free  for 
eight  years,  and  duties  were  reduced  one  half  for  five 
years  iiioro.^'^ 

The  publication  of  Cook*s  voyage  of  1778-9  on  the 
Northwest  Coast  first  opened  the  eyes  of  Spain  to 
the  importance  of  the  fur-trade  and  led  to  some  feeble 
attempts  on  her  part  to  prevent  so  rich  a  treasure 
fron^  passing  into  the  hands  of  foreign  nations  and  to 
utilize  it  for  liorself.     A  scheme  was  projected  by  the 
govei'iiniont  in   1785  for  the  opening  of  a  trade  be- 
tween California  and  China,  the  intention  being 
exclian<jf(3   peltries  for  quicksilver,  and  to   make  th 
fur-trade  a  government  monopoly  as  that  in  quick 
silver  luul  always  been.     With  this  view  Vicente  Bi 

^^  TIh!  recoiils  arc  meagre  about  this  salt  supply.  There  are  several orde^j 
in  th(!  arc] lives  re«iuiring  that  salt  be  shipped  from  Monterey,  and  some  inf 
cations  that  it  was  so  shipped.  Sept.  1,  1784,  Capt.  Caflizares  at  Monter^ t: 
informs  Vn>\\  Fagcs  that  he  lias  ordere  to  load  with  salt.  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  M* 
iv.  1.31.  Order  < if  the  commissary  at  San  Bias  to  same  effect.  Id,,  152.  Ji 
2,  (ien.  Neve  or<leis  Fnges  to  have  tlie  salt  ready  so  that  no  detention  ; 
occur.  /(/.,  V.  02.  Order  given  by  Mexican  government  March  8,  1784, 
repeated  Jan.  11,  1787.  A/.,  vii.  11,  12.  Nov.  15,  1784,  [;nTrinnr  miilriiitii^  j 
Ihat  salt  must  bo  collected  at  Monterey.  Prov.  Ihc.^  MS.,  i.  182.  Sept. 
Fages  tells*  CauiAiies  tliat  as  8aih)rs  are  refused  to  get  the  salt  none  cairn:^^ 
funiishcd.  /</.,  ii.  1 12.  As  early  a.s  1*70  the  San  .4 9//onio  was  ordered  to  I^^Qa 
with  salt  in  California,   i'rov.  -^f.  /*ap.^  MS.,  i.  71. 

^^  Fou.'ffra  and  Urrufh\  Hist,  (ini.^  ii.  84. 
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sadre  y  Vega  was  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  California 
to  investigate  the  matter  and  to  make  a  beginning  of 
collecting  otter  and  seal  skins.^ 

Don  Vicente  came  up  on  one  of  the  transports  of 
1786  which  left  San  Bias  in  June,  bringing  with  him 
his  credentials  and  instructions  to  Fages  from  Viceroy 
Gal  vez,  which  were  made  public  in  the  governor's  proc- 
lamation of  the  29th  of  August.^*  The  skins  were  to 
be  collected  from  the  natives  by  the  missionaries,  who 
were  to  deliver  them  to  Basadre  at  the  tariff'  prices 
ranging  from  $2.50  to  $10,  according  to  size  and  color. 
Neophytes  must  relinquish  to  the  friars  .all  the  skins 
in  their  possession;  skins  obtained  from  neophytes 
by  soldiers  or  settlers  were  liable  to  confiscation,  the 
informer  receiving  one  third  of  their  value;  those 
legitimately  obtained  from  gentiles  must  be  sent  at 
once  to  the  nearest  authorities;  all  trade  by  private 
persons  was  prohibited;  and  any  skins  reaching  San 
Bias  throuofh  other  than  the  re^fular  channel  would 
be  confiscated.  The  aim  was  to  make  the  government 
through  the  commissioner  the  sole  purchaser,  though 
peltiios  were  to  be  received  and  forwarded  by  com- 
manders of  presidios  after  Basadre's  departure.  The 
friars  favored  the  scheme  since  it  put  into  their  hands 
a  new  branch  of  mission  temporalities.^ 

'*  A  good  account  of  the  project  and  its  results  is  given  in  Fonseca  and 
Urrutia,  Hist.  Gen.  Real  Hacienaa,  i.  372-81. 

*'The  royal  c<idula  was  dated  Juno  (July  ?)  2,  1785;  the  viceroy's  letter  an- 
nouncing Basadre 's  coming  to  Fages,  Jan.  *23,  178G;  viceroy's  letter  to  Lasuen 
on  same  subject  March  1«  1780;  Fages'  proclamation  Aug.  29,  178<),  including 
regulations  fur  the  collection  of  skins.  J*rov.  St.  Pap.,  ^&.,  vi.  38-9,  52,  140- 
5,  204-6;  Arch.  Sta.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  i.  2S3-4,  x.  8-10.  Cuiiously  the  earliest 
document  in  the  archives  relating  to  the  otter  is  dated  Oct.  24,  1785,  after 
the  king's  order  was  issued  but  before  it  could  have  reached  California.  It  is 
an  order  from  Fages  to  Ignacio  Vallejo  at  San  JostS  that  if  any  one  goes  out  to 
trade  witli  the  Indians  for  otter-skins  he  is  to  be  punished.  l)ept.  iit.  Pap.  S, 
Jo8^,  MS.,  i.  6,  7. 

^  March  8,  1787,  the  audiencia  complained  that  the  prices  were  too  high, 
since  skins  could  fonncrly  bo  bought  igr  from  one  real  to  $1  each;  besides 
otter,  other  skins  should  be  collected.  Arch.  Sta.  Barbara^  MS.,  x.  1,  2.  Sept. 
24th,  Lasuen  replies  that  the  former  cheapness  resulted  from  great  abundance 
and  no  demand;. competition  (!)  reduced  the  otters  and  raised  prices:  if  the 
missions  were  allowed  to  trade  with  Cliiua  the  prices  would  be  still  highei ;  he 
intimates  that  the  missions  should  have  a  monopoly  of  the  catch;  :iud  BUites 
that  there  are  no  beavers  or  martens.  Id. ,  x.  3-7, 13-10.     Sept.  loth  and  20th, 
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We  have  seen  that  La  Pdrouse  had  been  instructed 
by  the  French  government,  prompted  like  the  Spanish 
by  Cook's  narrative,  to  make  a  special  investigation 
of  the  fur-trade  and  its  possibilities.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  Monterey  he  found  Basadre  already  there 
and  the  country  considerably  interested  in  the  subject 
of  his  commission.  Don  Vicente  is  spoken  of  as  "a 
young  man  of  intelligence  and  merit,  who  is  to  depart 
soon  for  China  for  the  purpose  of  making  there  a 
treaty  of  commerce  in  otter-skins."  La  Pdrouse  be- 
lieved that  the  new  branch  of  trade  might  prove  'to 
the  Spaniards  more  profitable  than  the  richest  gold- 
mine of  Mexico.  Fages  told  him  he  could  furnish 
20,000  skins  each  year,  or  by  means  of  new  establish- 
ments north  of  San  Francisco  many  more.*^  Yet 
notwithstanding  the  temporary  enthusiasm  of  all  con- 
cerned, this  attempt  of  Spain  to  build  up  a  profitable 
peltry  trade  in  California  was  a  failure. 

Basadre,  though  complaining  of  obstacles  thrown 
in  his  way  by  Fages,  obtained  1,600  otter-skins,  with 

Fagcs  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  gento  do  razon  from  acquiring  otter-skina, 
giving  the  right  exclusively  to  the  Indians  and  missions.  /(/.,  xii.  3;  Prov, 
liec.y  MS.,  i.  35-C.  July  30,  17 88,  Lasuen  complains  to  tho  viceroy  that 
prices  ure  too  low,  and  on  Sept.  7th  Pages  seems  to  have  issued  a  new  tariff. 
Arch.  Sin,  Barbara,  MS.,  i.  289-92,  ii.  1.  March  18  (or  possibly  May  18), 
1790,  a  new  price-list  with  regulations  in  detail  was  issueu  in  Mexico.  The 
prices  were  to  range  from  §2  to  $7;  and  neither  soldiers  nor  settlers  were  pro- 
hibited from  gathering  skins  provided  they  dispose  of  them  properly;  but  these 
regulations  probably  had  no  eflect  in  California,  /c/.,  ii,  4-8;  DepL  St.  Pap, 
S.  Jos(<,  MS.,  i.  31-5. 

^'  'Wo  cannot  fail  to  be  astonished  that  tho. Spaniards,  having  so  close 
and  frequent  intercourse  with  China  through  Manila,  should  have  been  igno- 
rant until  now  of  the  value  of  this  precious  fur.    Before  this  year  an  ottcr-skin 
was  worth  no  more  than  two  rabbit-skins ;  the  Spaniards  did  not  suspect 
their  value ;  they  had  never  sent  any  to  Europe ;  and  Mexico  was  so  hot  a 
country  it  was  supposed  that  there  could  bo  no  market  tliere.     I  think  there 
will  be  in  a  few  years  a  great  revolution  in  tho  Russian  trade  at  Kiatcha  from 
the  diflicully  they  will  have  to  bear  this  competition.    The  skins  in  tho  south 
are  a  little  inferior  in  quality,  but  the  dificrenco  is. .  .not  more  than  ten  per 
cent  in  tho  sale  price.     It  is  almost  certain  that  the  new  Manila  Company 
will  tiy  to  got  po.^scssion  of  this  trade,  wliich  will  be  a  lucky  thing  for  the 
Kussians,  because  it  is  the  nature  of  exclusive  privileges  to  carry  death  or 
eluggislnicss  into  all  branches  of  commerce  and  industry.*  La  P^rousf,  Voy.^ 
ii.  3U9-1 1.     The  Spaniards  *  do  not  cease  to  keep  tlieir  eyes  open  to  this  im- 
portant branch,  in  which  the  king  has  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  pur- 
chase in  the  presidios  of  California.    The  most  northern  Spanish  establislimen^ 
furnishes  each  year  10,000  otter-skins (?);  and  if   they  continue  to  be  sold. 
advantageously  to  China,  it  will  be  easy  for  Spain  to  obtain  even  50,000,  and. 
thus  to  destroy  the  conimerce  of  the  Russians  at  Canton.*  Id.,  iv,  177-8. 
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which  he  returned  to  Mexico  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  proceeded  to  Manila  early  in  1787.  Before  1790 
the  whole  number  of  otter-skins  from  both  Californias 
sent  to  Manila  on  account  of  the  royal  treasury  under 
Basadre's  system  was  9,729,  the  total  cost  at  Manila, 
including  Basadre's  salary,  being  $87,699.^  In.  1786 
the  Philippine  Company  had  applied  through  the 
house  of  Cosio  for  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the  fur- 
trade;  and  the  government  had  been  willing  to  grant 
it  on  condition  of  past  expenditures  being  reimbursed ; 
but  the  company  did  not  accept  the  terms.  Basadre 
returned  to  Spain,  and  the  government  finally  de- 
cided in  1790  to  drop  the  project  and  pay  money  for 
quicksilver,  leaving  the  fur-trade  to  private  enter- 
prise.^ 

*'  Fow*eca  and  Urrutiat  Hist.  Oen.  The  records  of  the  skins  collected  are 
meagre  and  incomplete.  Oct.  7, 1786,  Lieut.  Ziifiiga  of  San  Dieco  speaks  of 
having  some  time  in  the  past  shipped  §2,000  worth  to  Jost^  Maria  Arce.  Prov, 
Stni.  Pap.f  MS.,  vi.  38.  Sept.  15,  1787,  Jos<5  Soberanes  charged  §o5  for  dress- 
ing 03  otter-skins.  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  Ben.  Mil.^  MS.,  ix.  G.  Oct.  6,  1787,  there 
■were  8hipi>ed  on  the  iLVart  Carlo-'*  and  /ViPoH/a  2G7..of  which  97  l)elonged  to 
presidio  of  Monterey,  0*2  to  Lieut.  Ortega,  56  to  Saii  Cdrlos,  and  52  to  San 
Antonio.  /J.,  ix.  14.  July  30,  17S8,  Lasnen  says  to  viceroy  that  Basadre  col- 
lected from  the  mission  6-4  otter-skins  worth  $405.  Ar(:h.  Sta.  Bdrbara^  MS., 
i.  2JS9.  Nov.  9, 1789,  commandant  of  Santa  Bdrbara  to  governor.  He  has  col- 
lected and  delivered  to  Cauizares  of  thcAranzazu  74  otter-skins  from  PuHsima, 
79  from  Santa  Rdrbara,  81  from  San  Buenaventura,  besides  32  fox-skins. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.j  MS.,  ix.  146.  Aug.  10, 1790,  the  Procurador  Sampelayo  has 
collected  for  otter-skins  remitted  178G-9,  $1,472  on  109  skins  to  king;  $132 
on  IS  skins  to  Basadre.  Arch.  ^ta.  Barbara,  MS.,  xii.  4,  5. 

=»Dato  March  29th,  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  ix.  144.  The  following  notes 
from  the  archives  are  all  I  have  found  for  tlic  period  of  1790-1800,  and  some 
of  them  indicate  that  notwithstanding  the  royal  order  of  1790  some  skins 
were  still  bought  on  government  account.  Aug.  3, 1791 ,  Sal  to  Romeu  asking 
for  $823  for  97  skins  in  Mexico.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  21.  1792,  treasury 
paid  $439  for  59  skins  from  Santa  Barbara  Company.  Id.,  xxi.  86.  Dec.  30, 
1793,  viceroy  to  court  of  Sjwiin  says  some  otter  and  seal  skins  are  sold  to 
vessels  visiting  the  ports.  St.  Pap.,  Miss,  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  17.  Feb.  1794, 
by  order  of  viceroy  otter-skins  may  be  exported  free  of  duty.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS., 
viii.  141 ;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.,  159.  June  8,  1795, governor  to  comman- 
dant. King  allows  Nicolds  Manzaneli  of  San  Bias  to  take  otter-skins  to 
China  from  California  and  trade  for  goods.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  134.  Feb. 
23,  1795,  the  governor  explains  that  the  privilege  of  taking  otter  along  the 
coast  amounts  to  nothing  since  they  cannot  buy  China  goods  at  Canton,  a 
privilege  monopolized  by  the  Philippine  Company ;  yet  that  company  might 
advantageously  take  up  the  fur-trade.  It  is  known  that  the  English  are 
intriguing  for  it.  By  the  treaty  of  Oct.  28, 1790,  between  Spain  and  England, 
the  latter  power  was  prohibited  from  taking  otter  vii-ithin  ten  leagues  of  any 
^rt  of  the  coast  occupied  by  the  former — that  is,  all  of  California  below  San 
rVancisco— and  from  engaging  in  illicit  tnule  with  the  Spanish  establish- 
ments. Caloo,  Becueil  compiet  des  Trait^s,  iii.  356-9. 
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Tlie  causes  of  failure,  without  goinjj  into  petty  de- 
tails, were  mainly  as  follows :  the  furs  obtained  in  Cali- 
fornia were  less  numerous  than  had  been  expected,  the 
natives  lacking  both  skill  and  implements  for  otter- 
hunting;  the  quality  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  furs 
brought  to  China  from  the  Northwest  Coast;  the 
tariff  of  prices  fixed  by  Basadre  at  first  was  thought 
too  high ;  the  royal  fur-traders  were  not  content  with 
a  fair  profit ;  the  Spaniards  had  no  experience  or  skill 
in  preparing,  assorting,  and  selling  the  furs;  and  there 
were  some  diplomatic  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in 
China.  No  private  company  ventured  to  engage  in 
the  trade  thus  abandoned  by  the  crown;  but  skins 
in  small  quantities  continued  for  many  years  to  be 
collected  by  natives  for  the  friars,  who  sent  them  by 
the  transports  to  San  Bias,  whence  they  found  their 
way  to  the  Philippines.  Later  the  American  smug- 
glers afforded  the  California  traders  a  better  market. 

In  other  branches  of  commerce  there  was  no  develop- 
ment whatever.  The  Philippine  galleon  was  required 
to  touch  at  Monterey  on  each  eastward  trip,  and  was 
furnished  with  needed  supplies  on  account  of  the 
royal  treasury;  but  the  commanders  often  did  not 
stop,  preferring  to  pay  the  fine  imposed;^*  but  all  trade 
with  tliis  vessel  by  the  missions  or  by  private  persons 
was  strictly  forbidden  and,  except  in  the  form  of 
occasional  smuggling,  prevented."^  Governor  Neve 
when  lie  left  California  had  in  mind  a  project  for 
trade  with  the  galleons,  which  was  further  agitated 
by  his  successors;  but  after  unfavorable  reports  had 

'"  '  Dans  la  vuo,  sans  doutc,  do  favoriaer  lo  preside  de  Monterey,  on  oblige 
depuis  pliisieurs  ann6e8,  lo  gallon  revenant  do  Manillc  h  Acapulco,  derdtlcher 
dans  CO  port;  niais  cette  rolficho  et  cot  atterracc  no  sent  pas  si  n^essuires, 
que,  nicnio  en  tcnipa  do  paix,  co  vaisseau  no  pr6fcre  quelqueioia  de  coutinaer 
Bii  route,  ct  do  payer  uno  certaino  somnie,  par  forme  do  a6donimagement  du 
bien  cju'il  uurait  fait  en  y  reluchant. '  MonneroUy  in  La  P^roww,  Voy.^  iv.  1*22. 

''■'For  orders  against  trade  with  the  galleon  in  1777,  1782,  1783,  and  1787, 
Bcc  Prov.  AVr.,  ^IS.,  i.  04-5;  Prov.  .s^  Pup.,  MS.,  iii,  154-G;  iv.  99-100; 
v-ii.  ,*{H-9.  Nov.  15,  17S4,  the  governor  asks  for  information  on  the  cliai^go 
that  a  mdro  and  other  persons  went  on  board  the  galleon  and  brought  off 
four  Imles  of  goods.  Prov.  licc.y  MS.,  i.  182.  In  December  1785  P.  iforiega 
denies  that  there  has  been  any  trading  between  mifisions  and  galleon.  J/on- 
terey^  Parroqula^  MS.,  23. 
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been  received  from  both  Soler  and  Fages,  the  general 
decided  to  continue  the  prohibition.^  I  annex  in  the 
form  of  a  note  a  list  of  the  prices  current  in  Cali- 
fornia at  this  epoch.^ 

*•  SoUr^  Partcer  9obre  comercio  con  cl  Buque  de  China,  I4  de  Enero  1787,  MS. 
Fagts,  Informt  9obrt  Comercio  eon  Buques  de  China,  18  de  Febrero  1787,  MS. 
The  reasons  urged  against  free  trade  were,  that  so  far  as  the  soldiers  were 
concerned  better  goods  were  received  with  greater  reguhuitv  and  at  more 
uniform  prices  by  the  present  system;  as  the  galleon  could  not  touch  at 
all  the  presidios,  a  monopoly  and  inequality  would  be  caused;  the  soldiers 
becoming  traders  would  be  distracted  irom  their  regular  duties ;  avarice  and 
pride  would  be  engendered  in  California;  China  gooos  were  not  fitted  for  the 
tSalifomia  trade;  and  there  was  no  money  to  pay  for  them.  Yet  Soler 
favored  the  trade  if  the  barter  of  peltries  could  be  included ;  and  Fages  was 
disposed  to  favor  taking  no  notice  of  the  barter  of  trifling  articles  by  indi- 
viduals. July  14,  178G,  Gen  Ugarte  asks  Fages  for  his  views  on  the  matter. 
Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  vi.  134-5.  June  23,  1787,  having  received  the  reports,  he 
renews  the  old  prohibition.  Id.,  vii.  38-9. 

*'Jan.  1,  1781,  Gov.  Neve  formed  a  new  arancel  in  accordance  with  royal 
order  of  March  21,  1775,  and  decree  of  audicncia  of  Jon.  11,  177C.  Prov.  >it. 
Pap.,  MS.,  vi.  14,  15;  announced  to  Gen.  Croix  March  4th.  Prov.  Hec,  MS., 
ii  41-2;  approved  by  Croix  July  27,  1781,  and  by  king  Feb.  22,  1782,  and 
royal  approval  published  by  Faces  Jan.  12,  1784.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iv. 
156-8.  This  arancel  given  in  full  under  date  of  Aug.  12,  1782,  in  Arancel  de 
I*recio8,  1782,  MS.  January  2,  1788,  Gov.  Fages  issued  a  new  arancel  which, 
however,  only  included  live-stock  and  agricultural  products,  or  articles  likely 
to  be  purchased  by  the  government.  Arancel  de  Precios,  1788,  MS.  Manu- 
script copy  certified  by  Gov.  Borica,  in  EstudiUo,  Doc.  Hist.  Col.,  i.  7;  Savage, 
Doc.  Hist.  Cal,  MS.,  2;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  \iii.  30-8.  Li  the  following 
list  the  prices  of  1788  are  given  in  parentheses — rcalea  expressed  in  *cents^ 
Horses,  ^9  (§3-§9);  asses  (:gG-^7);  calves  ($1.50);  bulls  (S4j;  sheep  (75c. -^); 
swine  (.?1-S4);  cocks  (12c. -25c.);  quail,  per  doz.  (25c.);  hares  (12c.);  mules, 
f  10-$20  (S14-^20);  horses  (unbroken,  colts,  mares,  83);  cows  (?4);  oxen  ($5); 
goats  (7r)C.-§l);  hens  (25c. -o7c.)';  pigeons,  per  pair  (25c.);  rabbits  (12c.) 
Beef,  jerked,  per  25 lbs. '(75c.);  becf,fre8n,  per  25 lbs.  (25c.);  eggs,  perdoz.  24c.; 
hides,  untanueil  (37c.);  hides,  tanned,  $2.75  ($2.25);  wool,  per  25  lbs.  ($1.25- 
$2);  tallow,  per  25  lbs.  ($1.25-$2.50);  candles,  per  25  lbs.,  §3  ($2.50);  lard, 
per  25  lbs.  $3  ($3);  sheep-skin,  50c.;  deer-skin  (25c.);  dog-skin,  75c.;  buck- 
skin, or  antelope,  tanned  ($1.25-§1.50);  cheese,  per  lb.,  G;lc.  Wheat,  i)er 
fanega  ($2);  barley,  per  fan.  ($1);  lentils,  jHJr  fan.,  $2.50;  maize,  per  fan., 
$1.50;  l)eans,  jHjr  fan.  ($2.50);  peas,  per  fan.  ($1.5()-$3);  flour,  per  25  lbs. 
($1.25-$2);  $2  per  25  lbs.  to  $6  per  fanega.  Sugar,  lb.,  25c. ;  panocha,  lb.,  — ; 
brandy,  pt.,  75c.;  saffron,  oz.,  SOc.;  olive-oil,  jar,  $4.37;  figs,  lb.,  12c.;  gun- 
powder, Ib.,$l;  soap,  lb.,  18c.;  chocolate,  lb.,  37c.-5Gc.;  cloves,  oz.,  62c.; 
cinnamon,  oz.,  G2c.;  cumin,  oz.,  3c.;  reil  pepper,  lb.,  18c.;  pepper,  oz.,  Oc.; 
tobacco,  lb.,  $1.25.  Anquera,  $1.50;  awl,  12c.;  shield,  $2;  kettles  (calde- 
reta),  $1 ;  stirrups,  wooden,  $1 ;  gun-case,  $1.50;  saddle-irons,  $1 ;  lance,  87c.; 
penknife,  25c.;  earthen  pot.,  12c.-18c.;  plates,  4c.-18c.;  comb,  6c. -50c.; 
rosary,  3c.;  ear-rings,  pr.,  75c.;  saddle,  $12-$10;  punch,  25c.;  cup,  18c.; 
dagger,  22c.;  anquera  trappings,  $2.50;  earthen  imn,  18c.;  wooden  spoon, 
6c.;  spurs,  pr.,$l ;  sword,  $4.50;  gun,$l.50-$lG;  bridle,  $1;  horseshoes,  set, 
$1 ;  pocket-Knife,  50c.;  razor,  G2c.;  copper  pot,  $3.50;  paper,  quire,  45c.; 
needles,  paper,  $1.28;  needles,  per  24,  12c.;  bridle-lines,  5l>c.;  Iloly  Christ, 
$1.75;  chisel,  12c.;  scissors,  37c. -G2c.;  screw  of  gun,  25c.;  jug,  12c.  Baize, 
yd.,  50c. ;  coarse  linen  (Cotense),  yd.,  37c. -75c.;  gold-lacj,  oz.,  $1.62;  silver- 
lace,  oz.,  $1.62;  ribbon,  yd.,  12c. -75c. ;  cotton  cloth,  yd.,  25c. -37c.;  pita  twist, 
10c.;  linen  (Platilla),  ya.,  62c.;  Britannia  (linen),  yd.,  82c. -$1.25;  Bramant 
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Each  year  two  of  the  four  transports  arrived  firom 
San  Bias  with  supplies  for  presidios  and  missions,  one 
usually  visiting  oan  Diego  and  Santa  Bdrbara,  and 
the  other  San  Francisco  and  Monterey.  The  Favor- 
it  a  from  1783  to  1790  made  five  trips;  the  Princesa 
and  San  Carlos,  or  Filipino ,  each  four  trips;  and  the 
Aranzazu  three.  The  commanders  were  Martinez, 
Aguirre,  Camacho,  Tobar,  and  Caiiizares.  These  an- 
nual voyages  present  nothing  requiring  attention, 
save  that  in  1784  after  the  Favotita  had  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  rumors  were  current  of  a  wreck  and 
four  or  five  men  killed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pdjaro 
River,  rumors  which  proved  unfounded.  The  Manila 
galleon  touched  at  Monterey  in  1784  and  1785;  and 
m  1784  the  Princesa  arrived  from  the  Philippines 
under  Capt.  Maurelle.^ 

In  1788  Martinez  with  the  Princesa  and  the  San 
Cdrlos  made  a  voyage  to  the  Alaska  coast  and  on 
his  return  touched  at  Monterey,  where  he  remained 
with  one  vessel  from  September  17th  to  October 
14th,  the  San  Cdrlos  having  gone  back  to  San 
Bias  without  stopping.®  In  his  northern  voyage  to 
Nootka  the  next  year,  in  which  he  captured  several 
English  vessels  and  very  nearly  provoked  a  Euro- 
pean war,  Martinez  did  not  touch  on  the  California 
coasts;  but  in  1790  the  San  Cdrlos  and  PHncesa^ 
under  Fidalgo  and  Quimper,  touched  at  Monterey 
on  their  return  from  Nootka  in  September,  and 
perhaps  brought  the  Californian   memorias  by  this 

(linen),  yd.,  82c.;  Friczo  (jerga),  yd.,  37c.;  silver-thread,  oz.,  $2.25;  linen, 
domestic,  yd.,  02c.;  linen  (glazed),  yd.,  37c.;  cloth  (ordinary  woollen),  yd., 
$1 .2.1 ;  silk  twist,  82c. ;  Eack cloth,  yd.,  25c.  Shirt  (crea),  $3.75 ;  shirt  (linen), 
$0.00;  blankets  (pautoran),  $1 ;  blankets  (cameras),  $2 ;  medals,  oz.,  12a;  silk 
shawl,  2^;  hat,  $1.12;  hand  kerchief  b,  silk,  $1.50;  stockings  (thread),  $1.50; 
stockings  (woollen),  7«">c.;  btockiugs  (uilk),  $4-$4.50;  shoes,  75c. 

'^^  For  records  of  airival  and  dejiarturo  of  the  vessels  each  year  see  Prov, 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iv.  09,  13:^-4;  v.  104-5,  101,  100;  vi.  50,  53;  vii.  4,  70;  viiL 
68,  89,  91-100;  ix.  100,  243-4;  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  i.  177-S;  ii.  95;  iii  124, 
200;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Pen.  Mil.,  MS.,  iv.  21;  St.  Pap.  Sac.,  MS.,  i.  52,  ii 
10,  17  ;  S.  Buenaventura,  Lib.  Nmon,  MS.,  4;  Gaceta  de  Alex.,  i.  ii.;  PaJUm^ 
^^ot.,  ii.  393-0. 

'''See  Hint.  Northwest  Cocuft,  i.;  and  Iliet.  Alaska.  See  also  references  of 
preceding  note. 
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somewhat  roundabout  course.*  The  Nootka  voyages 
will  demand  our  attention  in  a  subsequent  volume 
of  north-western  annals. 

As  a  continuation  of  Califomian  maritime  history 
for  this  period  the  following  order  issued  by  Governor 
Fages  to  Commandant  Jos^  Arguello  of  San  Fran- 
cisco May  13,  1789,  explains  itself,  chronicles  Cali- 
fornia's first  knowledge  of  the  United  States,  alludes 
to  what  might  have  been,  but  was  not,  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  Pacific  province  and  the  infant  republic  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  indicates  the  foreign  policy  of  Spain. 
*'  Should  there  arrive  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  a 
ship  named  Columbiay  which  they  say  belongs  to  Gren- 
eral  Washington  of  the  American  states,  and  which 
mider  the  command  of  John  Kendrick  sailed  from 
Boston  in  September  1787  with  the  design  of  making 
discoveries  and  inspecting  the  establishments  which 
the  Russians  have  on  the  northern  coasts  of  this  pen- 
insula;— ^you  will  take  measures  to  secure  this  vessel 
and  all  the  people  on  board,  with  discretion,  tact, 
cleverness,  and  caution,  doing  the  same  with  a  small 
craft  which  she  has  with  her  as  a  tender,  and  with 
every  other  suspicious  foreign  vessel,  giving  me 
prompt  notice  in  such  cases  in  order  that  1  may  take 
such  action  as  shall  be  expedient."  ^ 

But  Kendrick,  in  the  Columbia,  had  sought  a  more 
northern  port  than  San  Francisco,  and  no  narrative  of 
a  naval  conflict  has  place  in  this  chapter.  Kendrick's 
associate.  Gray,  in  the  Lady  Washington^  however,  had 
sighted  California  in  latitude  41"*  28'  in  August  1788, 

^Hist,  Northwt9t  Coast,  i.  239,  etc.;  Fidalgo,  Viage,  1790,  MS.;  Id., 
Tabla^  MS. ;  Quimper,  Segundo  Ream. ,  MS. ;  Navarrete,  in  StUU  y  Mex. ,  Vityje, 
Jntrod.f  cxii. 

'^  Copy  certified  by  Arguello  July  14, 1789,  in  St.  Pap.,  Misa.  and  Colon., 
MS.,  i.  53-A.  Also  printed  translations  in  Kavdolph's  Oration;  Hutching^ 
Mag.,  V.  310;  Elliot,  in  Overland  Monthly,  iv.  Z37;  S.  F.  Evening  Pott,  July 
21,  1877.  A  translation  in  the  Library  of  the  California  Pioneers  seems  to 
have  been  folloM'ed  by  all  writers,  who  have  copied  the  error  by  which  the 
Columbians  tender  is  taken  for  the  boat  of  the  presidio  by  the  aid  of  which 
Argiiello  was  to  effect  the  captnre!  Several  writers,  including  Randolph, 
Tuthill,  Hiat.  Col.,  117,  and  Frignet,  Cali/omie,  52,  have  also  softened  the 
governor's  stem  decree  into  an  order  merely  to  'examine  delicately'  or  're- 
ceive with  great  reserve'  tiie  suspicions  craft. 
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and  i)a8sing  northward  had  strangely  identified  a  cape 

in  43*"  with  Mendocino.** 

Similarly  ineffective  though  well  meant  was  an  or- 
der that  came  all  the  way  from  the  court  of  Spain  in 
1787,  to  be  published  in  all  parts  of  California,  pre- 
scribing an  application  of  cool  olive-oil  as  a  remedy 
for  niguas,  or  chigoes,  sometimes  less  elegantlv  termed 
*jiggers,'  a  troublesome  insect  of  tropical  America; 
but  the  chigoes,  like  the  Yankees,  avoided  California, 
and  the  order  of  Cdrlos  III.  remained  a  nullity  in  this 
part  of  his  possessions.** 

A  birth,  marriage,  or  death  in  the  royal  family  was 
usually  announced  with  all  due  formality  in  this  re- 
mote corner  of  the  world;  and  on  one  occasion  a  de- 
serter at  Monterey,  whose  descendants  still  live  in 
California,  took  advantage  of  the  general  pardon  ac- 
companying the  news  of  the  happy  delivery  of  the 
princess.*^ 

The  death  of  Cdrlos  III.  was  announced  in  Febru- 
ary 1789,  and  orders  were  issued  for  the  salva  funebre 
and  other  rites  at  the  presidios,  with  prayers  by  all 
the  padres.*^ 

Felipe  do  Neve,  ex-governor,  went  to  Sonora  in 
the  autumn  of  1782,  as  we  have  seen,  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  inspector  general  with  the  rank  of  brigadier. 
Early  in  1783  he  succeeded  Don  Teodoro  de  Croix  as 
commandant  general  of  the  Provincias  Internas,  a 
position  second  only  to  that  of  viceroy  among  Spanish 
officials  in  America,  though   Neve,  like   his   prede- 

^'^IfnsicdVa  Voyage,  1787-9,  MS.;  //w^  Northwtst  Coast,  i.  187. 

**'A  royal  onlur  of  Nov.  *20,  1780,  forwarded  by  commandant  genenl, 
Apr.  22,  1787.  St.  Pnp.,  Mis-'*,  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  61-2. 

^*  Prav.  /?tr.,  MS.,  i.  159.  In  1784  tho  Prinresa  was  illuminated  afc 
news  that  roval  twins  lia<l  been  bom ;  and  thei  president  was  onlered  to  an- 
nounce tho  birth  and  give  thanks  therefor.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  117; 
Arrh.  Stit.  Ihirbara,  MS.,  xi.  385.  Aug.  1st,  Fagea  notifies  commandants  that 
conj^ratulatiuns  may  be  sent  in.  Proi\  iSt.  Pap.,  MS.,  iv.  105.  Oct.  14, 
1785,  tho  king  orders  thanksgiving  everywhere  for  birth  of  Prince  Fernando 
Maria.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  xv.  20.  Nov.  4,  1780,  Santa  Barbara  ordered  to 
lire  21  guns  with  23  ll>s.  of  powder  on  San  Cdrlos  day.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
viii.  80.  Oct.  15,  1785,  general  ])ardon  published  in  California  on  account  of 
birth  of  twins  Don  Cdrlos  and  Don  Felipe.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  iv.  6. 

»*  Arch.  Sta.  Barbara,  MS.,  xii.  300. 
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cesser,  was  independent  of  viceregal  authority. *•  The 
choice  was  a  merited  recognition  of  Neve's  abilities,  but 
his  rule  was  cut  short  by  death  at  the  end  of  1784.^  All 
that  is  known  of  Neve's  life  has  been  told  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  and  the  reader  is  alreadv  aware  of 
what  manner  of  man  he  was,  able,  patriotic,  and  dig- 
nified. Devoted  to  the  royal  service  and  to  the  true 
interests  of  California,  he  formed  and  followed  a  well 
defined  policy,  rising  above  the  petty  obstacles  thrown 
in  his  way  by  the  friars.  The  dislike  of  the  latter 
was  caused  almost  wholly  by  Neve's  great  influence 
in  Mexico  and  Spain,  and  by  his  opposition  to  their 
far-reaching  schemes  of  unlimited  control.  Personally 
he  was  courteous  and  agreeable,  more  so  than  many 
other  oflScials;  but  while  others  followed  more  or  less 
faithfully  the  policy  laid  down  in  superior  instruc- 
tions, he  largely  dictated  that  policy.  Finding  that 
the  friars  would  not  submit  to  amicable  recognition  of 
the  secular  authorities  he  proposed  to  restrict  their 
control  of  the  mission  temporalities  and  of  the  natives 
in  the  interests  of  colonization,  of  real  civilization, 
and  the  rights  of  man.     Whether  his  system  or  any 

*^  On  appointment  as  inspector  see  chap.  xviiL  Made  commandant  general 
Feb.  15,  1^83.  Acknowledges  Fages*  congratulations  Feb.  6,  17S4.  April  5, 
17S4,  Fagcs  loams  that  Neve  has  been  granted  $8,000  salary  as  commandant 
inspector.  July  12,  1783,  royal  c^dula  conlirming  Neve's  appointment  dated 
July  12,  1783.  See  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  i.  IGC,  188;  iii.  182;  St,  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS., 
Kv.  18;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iv.  C2-4;  v.  25.  88. 

*•  He  died  probably  on  November  3d,  and  his  death  was  announced  to  Gov. 
Fages  on  Nov.  30th.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  C3-4.  Fages  speaks  of  his 
death  on  Feb.  1,  and  April  22,  1785.  Pror.  Kec,  MS.,  i.  201,  ii.  93.  Don 
Felipe  de  Neve  was  a  major  of  the  Quer<5taro  regiment  of  provincial  cavalry 
from  its  organization  in  17GG  until  September  1774,  when  he  was  selected  by 
Viceroy  Bucareli  to  succeed  Gov.  Barri  in  the  Califomias.  He  assumed  the 
office  at  Loreto  on  March  4,  1775.  When  the  capital  was  changed  he  came 
to  Monterey,  arriN-ing  on  Feb.  3,  1777.  He  made  a  beginning  of  colonization 
in  1777;  offered  his  resignation,  and  was  made  colonel  in  1778;  prepared  in 
1779  hi:j  new  reglamcnto;  and  had  his  ijuarrel  with  Serra  in  1780.  Subse- 
quently he  spent  most  of  his  time  at  8au  Gabriel  superintending  the  founda- 
tion of  Los  Angeles  and  making  preparations  for  the  Channel  missions.  On 
Aug.  21,  1782,  lie  started  for  the  Colorado  River  on  a  campaign  against  the 
murderers  of  Rivera,  but  on  the  way,  unexpectedly  as  it  would  seem,  he  re- 
ceived notice  of  his  promotion  dated  July  12th  to  be  inspector  general.  In 
September  he  received  the  cross  of  the  order  of  San  Cdrlos  and  at  the  same 
time  or  a  little  later  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  was  made  command- 
ant general  Feb.  15,  1783,  probably;  was  confinned  July  12,  1783;  and  died 
Nov.  3d  of  the  next  year. 
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possible  system  could  have  been  successful,  considering 
the  class  of  colonists  obtainable,  the  character  of  the 
natives,  the  isolation  of  California,  and  the  general  cur- 
rent of  Hispano- American  affairs,  I  seriously  doubt; 
but  unlike  some  Mexican  governors  who  affected  a  like 
position  in  later  times,  Neve  was  honest  in  his  views 
and  worked  calmly  and  intelligently  for  their  realiza- 
tion. Such  men  would  have  done  all  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  with  half-breed  colonists,  stupid  aborigines, 
and  opposing  priests. 

At  Neves  death  Josd  Antonio  Rengel  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  audiencia  of  Guadalajara  to  the  tem- 
porary command;  and  by  royal  order  of  October  6, 
1785,  General  Jacobo  Ugarte  y  Loyola  was  placed  in 
command,^^  where  he  remained  until  1790.  During 
this  period  there  were  several  subdivisions  of  the  in- 
ternal provinces,  but  Ugarte  always  possessed  power 
over  those  of  the  west,  including  California.  During 
the  term  of  Viceroy  Gal vez,  1785-7,  he  had  authority 
over  the  commandant  general,  who  had  before  been 
independent;  and  after  his  death  the  dependence  con- 
tinued, though  not  very  clearly  defined,  until  1788. 
In  1790  Ugarte  was  succeeded  by  Pedro  de  Nava 
under  whose  rule  all  subordination  of  the  command 
was  removed,  and  in  1792  or  1793  all  the  provinces 
were  reunited  in  one  independent  command.** 

Viceroy  Flores  in  his  instructions  to  his  successor 

*^Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iv.  164-5;  v.  G3-4;  vi.  106;  Oalvez,  Insiruedon 
/onnada  de  real  drden,  1786,  pp.  1-56. 

*'  Ugarto  commanded  in  peroon  in  Sonora  and  California;  had  a  subordi* 
ziatc  in  N.  Vizcaya  and  New  Mexico,  and  another  in  Coahuila and  Texas;  wu 
subordinate  to  Viceroy  Galvez;  but  became  independent  at  his  death.  Ingtruc- 
cione-i  de  Vireyes,  124-5;  Mayer  MSS.,  No.  8.  Februaiy  10,  1787,  Ugarte  in* 
forms  Faecs  that  by  death  of  Gal  vez  his  command  again  becomes  independent. 
Prov.  St.  Pap. ,  MS. ,  vii.  43-5.  March  2, 1787,  royal  order  giving  Viceroy  Flores 
the  same  authority  that  Gal  vez  had  held.  Id.,  vii.  31,  viii.  40-1.  Deoember 
3,  1787,  comandancia  divided  into  eastern  and  western  provinoes.  8t,  Pap.^ 
Miss,  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  58,  61.  May  (or  March)  11,  1788,  king  fij^ve  vice- 
roy increased  and  full  powers  over  Provincias  Intemas.  Mayer  MSS.,  No.  1; 
San  Miguel,  Hep.  Mex.,  13.    July  9,  1788,  Viceroy  Flores  fidves  Ugarte  full 

Eowcrs.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  viii.  6,  0.  March  7,  1790,  Ugarte  sucoeeded 
y  Nava  and  Ugalde  (in  eastern  provinces)  by  Rengel.  Mayer  M8S.,  No.  2; 
November  28,  1/90,  Nava  announces  his  appointment  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS., 
ix.  348.  1792,  all  provinces  reunited.  Escudero,  Not.  Sonora,  71.  1793,  /n- 
itruccionea  de  Vireyes,  201, 
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Revilla  Gigedo  in  1789  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  California  and  to  the  importance  of  its  defence 
and  further  colonization,  recommending  war-vessels 
to  protect  the  coast,  since  an  attack  by  foreigners 
was  possible  and  the  reconquest  would  be  extremely 
difficult.  A  rcenforcement  of  soldiers  who  would  later 
become  settlers  was  likewise  proposed  for  considera- 
tion ;  and  the  viceroy  had  also  asked  the  kmg  for  a 
few  famiUes  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  take  care  of 
a  large  number  of  foundlings  whom  he  intended  to 
send  to  California.*^  During  the  period,  however, 
there  was  practically  nothing  done  in  behalf  of  colo- 
nization, beyond  allowing  discharged  sailors  in  the 
ports  to  be  enlisted  as  settlers  or  soldiers ;  yet  Fages 
reported  strongly  in  favor  of  colonization,  since  thf* 
missions  with  their  increasing  number  of  neophytes 
could  not  be  depended  on  to  supply  grain  for  the  pre- 
sidios.** 

The  old  desire  for  overland  communication  with 
California  had  pretty  nearly  died  out.  Fages  at  the 
beginning  of  1785  proposed  to  lead  an  expedition  and 
to  open  communication  with  New  Mexico;  but  the 
scheme  met  with  no  favor,  and  was  positively  for- 
bidden by  Viceroy  Galvez  in  his  instructions  to  Gen- 
eral Ugarte  in  1786,  on  the  ground  that  small  parties 
would  oe  exposed  to  great  danger  on  the  route,  and 
large  ones  could  not  be  spared.' 
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*^ Itiftrucciones  deVireyea,  139-40;  Floras,  Instruceion,  MS.,  22-5. 
"  Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  L  203-4;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  ii.  17;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
V.   164.     Feb.   15,  1785,  GezL  Rengel  torwards  orders  of  king  for  weather 
reports  every  0  months.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  xv.  26.    Dec.  31,  1785,  the  gov* 
emor  renders  the  only  report  extant  for  this  decade,  describing  the  climate 
as  cold  and  humid,  especially  at  San  Francisco,  but  better  for  Spaniards  than 
natives;  yet  the  region  is  fertile  and  attractive  with  ample  resources  for  col- 
onies. The  spring  rains  are  as  in  Spain,  and  this  year  have  been  very  abundant. 
Heladion  de  Temperamento  1785,  MS. 

«*  Fages  to  Gen.  Eenffel,  Jan.  14, 1785.  Pr^.  Etc.,  i  186,  ii.  104-5;  Ben- 
to  Fages,  July  1st.  at.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  xv.  23;  Oalvez,  Instrurcion,  1786» 
Ly  31;  Eaeudero,  Not.  Son.,  70;  Mayer  AfSS.,  No.  8.  In  the  diary  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Tulare  region  in  1806  P.  Mufioz  mentions  a  report  by  tho 
ohief  of  a  San  Joaquin  ranchcria  that  some  twenty  years  before — 1786 — a 
party  of  soldiers  had  arrived  from  the  other  side,  kuled  some  of  the  natives 
'vrhen  attacked,  and  retired.  The  padre  thinks  this  must  have  been  a  party 
£iom  New  Mexico.  Arch.  St<i.  Bdnara,  iv.  25-6. 
Hisz.  Oal..  Vol.  I.    30 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

RULE  OF  FAOES ;  LOCAL  EVENTS  AND  STATISTIGS. 

1783-1790. 

PuLM  OF  Local  Annals — San  Dieoo  Presidial  District — Pbxsidio  Orn- 
ciALS — Alf^bez  Jos*  Velasquez — Fobge  and  Popitlation — ^Buiij>- 
iNGS — Garrison  Life — Indian  Affairs — Explorations — San  Dnoo 
Mission — Juan  Fiqueroa — Rioboo — Material  and  Spibitual  Pboo- 
RE8S — San  Juan  Capistrano — Greoorio  Amurrio — Pablo  MuoJLb- 
TEOui — San  Gabriel — Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles — Settlers — Ttua.  Af 
CoMisioNADo— Presidio  of  Santa  BArbara — Plan  of  BuiLDiKoa— A 
Volcano— Soldiers  Killed  While  Prospectinq  for  Mines — Sai 
Buenaventura— Presidio  of  Monterey— OfficialChanges — Suboeoi 
DiviLA— San  CArlos— Noriega — San  Antonio — San  Luis  Obispo— 
JosA  Cavaller- Presidio  of  San  Francisco— LiEUTENAifTS  Mobaqa 
AND  Gonzalez — Lasso  de  la  Vega- Presidio  Chapel — Thx  Mission- 
Francisco  Palou — Map  of  the  Bay — Santa  Clara— New  Church— 
MurouIa — Pueblo  de  San  Joai — Vallejo  as  Comisionado. 

During  the  era  of  exploration,  conquest,  and  foun- 
dation, which  was  for  the  most  part  ended  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  second  decade,  the  local  history 
of  each  new  establishment  has  been  a  Unk  in  the 
chain  of  provincial  development  so  closely  united  with 
affairs  of  government  and  the  general  march  of  events 
as  to  be  susceptible  of  strict  chronological  treatment 
Local  annals  will  be  to  the  end  an  important  and 
deservedly  prominent  element  in  Californian  history, 
as  in  any  provincial  history  properly  so  called;  but 
hereafter  it  will  be  best,  that  is,  most  conducive  to  a 
clear  presentment  and  easy  study  of  the  subject,  to 
group  these  annals  in  decades,  or  other  convenient 
periods,  and  to  present  them  side  by  side  with  and  to 
some  extent  independently  of  the  more  formal  and 

(400) 
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general  narrative  which  they  support  and  illustrate. 
The  present  chapter  I  devote  to  purely  local  annals 
of  the  missions,  presidios,  and  pueblos  during  the  rule 
of  Pedro  Fages,  from  1783  to  1790,  a  period  which 
may,  however,  be  regarded  practically  in  most  respects 
as  beginning  a  year  or  two  earlier,  and  thus  compris- 
ing the  second  decade  of  Spanish  occupation. 

To  begin  in  the  extreme  south ;  the  presidio  of  San 
Diego  from  1781  to  1790  and  for  three  years  more 
was  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Jos^  de  ZMiga, 
who,  as  habilitado,  was  also  intrusted  with  the  com- 
pany accounts.  So  far  as  the  records  show  no  com- 
plaint was  ever  made  against  him  in  either  capacity, 
and  he  not  only  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  both 
governor  and  commandant  general,  but  was  popular 
with  his  men,  and  efficient  in  keeping  the  savages 
quiet.^  Th(j  second  officer  was  at  first  Alf($rez  Jos6 
Velasquez,  who  like  Zuniga  was  one  of  the  new  officers 
sent  to  California  under  the  regulation  of  1781,  who 
did  good  service  among  the  southern  and  frontier  sav- 
ages, some  of  whose  explorations  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  later,  but  who  died  at  San  Gabriel  Novem- 
ber 2,  1785.^    During  1786  the  position  was  vacant, 

>  Pages  to  Gen.  Ucarte  Nov.  8,  1787,  in  Prov.  Si,  Pap.y  MS.,  v.  4,  ureea 

'thsit  it  would  be  iinBaie  to  remove  Zufiiga  in  \4ew  of  his  success  in  mlmg  we 

natives.   Capt.  Soler  wished  to  put  hiin  in  command  at  Santa  Barbara  so  that 

iindcr  his  supervision  a  stupid  alii^rez  might  be  utilized  as  habilitado.  Id.,  vii. 

114-16.    Lieut.  Ortega,  Ziifliga's  predecessor,  had  practically  commanded  at 

Sau  Diego  since  its  foundation,  at  first  as  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  escolta,  and 

After  March  1774^  /ci.,  i.  149,  as  lieutenant  and  commandr^nt  ol  the  presidio. 

Rafael  Pedro  y  GU,  who  as  guarda-almacen  had  charge  m  Utc  accounts  before 

2iiiiiga's  time,  gave  them  up  on  Oct.  19,  1781,  and  went  to  San  Bias  under 

arrest  to  account  for  a  deficit  of  $7,000.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  I.  118;  ii.  70-1. 

Pedro  y  Gil  was  a  native  of  Baroca  in  Aragon,  married  to  Dofia  Josefa  de 

Chavira  y  Lerma,  a  native  of  Jalisco,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  three 

of  them  bom  at  San  Diego.   S.  Diego,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  12,  18,  20.    He 

came  as  store-keeper  in  1774,  asked  to  be  relieved  the  same  year,  had  a  deficit 

of  $333  in  1775,  and  asked  again  for  dismissal  before  he  was  ruined.  Prov.  St, 

Pap.,  MS.,  L  234-5,  238.    In  1782  his  deficit  was  $G,300.  Monterey  Co.  Arch., 

MS. ,  vii.  G.   In  1791  h^  was  a  revenue-officer  in  Etzatlan,  Jalisco,  and  again  in 

debt  to  the  government.  Nueva  Eepaila,  Acuerdos,  MS.,  10. 

*  He  was  buried  Nov.  3d  by  Sanchez  in  the  mission  church.  San  Gabriel, 
Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  8;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  vii.  2.  His  death  was 
caused  by  a  sore  hand.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  IGO.   In  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  IL 
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but  early  the  next  year  Sergeant  Pablo  Grijalva  of 
the  San  Francisco  company  was  made  alfdrez,  or  sub- 
lieutenant, and  sent  down  to  take  the  place,  which  he 
held  for  the  rest  of  the  period.^ 

Grijalva,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  come  from 
Sonora  with  Anza's  San  Francisco  colony  in  1776. 
The  sergeant  of  San  Diego  had  been  Juan  Jos6  Robles, 
a  victim  of  the  Colorado  River  massacre,  and  after 
his  death  Guillcrmo  Carrillo  served  for  a  time,  but 
died  in  December  1782/  and  after  a  vacancy  of  two 
years  Ignacio  Alvarado  was  promoted  from  among 
the  corporals  to  fill  the  place  from  1784.  The  pre- 
sidial  force  under  these  officers  was  by  the  regulation 
to  be  five  corporals  and  forty-six  soldiers,  and  the 
ranks  never  lacked  more  than  three  of  being  full.  Six 
men  were  constantly  on  duty  at  each  of  the  three 
missions  of  the  district,  San  I)iego,  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano,  and  San  Gabriel;  while  four  served  at  the 
pueblo  of  Angeles,  thus  leaving  a  sergeant,  two 
corporals,  and  about  twenty-five  men  to  garrison  the 
fort,  care  for  the  horses  and  a  small  herd  of  cattle, 
and  to  carry  the  mails,  which  latter  duty  was  the 
hardest  connected  with  presidio  service  in  time  of 
peace.  There  were  a  carpenter  and  blacksmith  con- 
stantly employed,  besides  a  few  servants,  mostly 
natives.  The  population  of  the  district  in  1790,  not 
including  Indians,  was  220.* 

132,  it  is  implied  that  Velasquez  had  been  habilitado,  that  the  office  fell  to 
Ziiniga  at  Iiis  dcatli,  and  that  Kaimnndo  Carrillo  was  to  be  sent  to  aid  Ziifligi 
in  his  new  duties;  but  this  is  certainly  an  error. 

'His  commission  as  alf(irez  of  the  San  Diego  company  waa  Bent  by  the  gen* 
oral  Feb.  9,  1787.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vii.  45. 

*San  DicijOy  Lib.  de  Muhn^  MS.,  79. 

^Company  rosters,  containing  the  names  of  all  officers  and  men,  were 
made  out  monthly  for  eacli  presidio.  In  the  early  years  only  a  few  of  these 
rosters  for  each  year  have  been  pi-eserved;  but  in  later  times  they  arc  nearly 
complete.  The  reglamento  gave  San  Diego  $13,000  i)er  year;  but  the  aver- 
ago  annual  expense  as  shown  by  the  company  accounts  was  about  $10,000. 
The  average  pay  rolls  were  $r2,0()0j;  Mexico  memoriaSf  $8,000;  and  San  Bias, 
^,500.  In  1786  supplies  to  tho  amount  of  $3,G53  w^  bought  of  the  mis- 
sions.  Between  $400  and  $500  were  retained  from  soloiers*  pay  each  year  for 
ihefondo  de  retencion.  Military  accounts  in  Prov,  St,  Pap,^  Ben,  MU.,  MS., 
ii.  21;  iii.  14;  vi.  4;  v.  9;  viii.  S-5;  xx.  C,  7;  St.  Pap,,  Miss,  and  Colon,,  "MS^, 
i.  1G9-70;  Monterty  Co,  Arch.,  MS.,  vni.  6.  For  lists  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion see  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  ii.  26-7,  v.  25;  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  176-9. 
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Respecting  the  presidio  buildings  during  this  period 
the  records  are  silent;  but  in  view  of  Governor  Neve's 
efforts  in  this  direction,  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
collecting  foundation  stones  was  begun  as  early  as 
1778,  and  especially  because  the  correspondence  of 
the  next  decade  speaks  of  extensive  repairs  rather 
than  original  construction,  I  suppose  that  the  pali- 
sades were  at  least  replaced  by  an  adobe  wall  enclos- 
ing the  necessary  buildings,  pubhc  and  private.  Here 
on  the  hill  lived  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children.  Each  year  in 
summer  or  early  autumn  one  of  the  transport  vessels 
entered  the  harbor  and  landed  a  year  s  supplies  at  the 
embarcadero  several  miles  down  the  bay,  to  be  brought 
up  by  the  presidio  mules.  Every  week  or  two  small 
parties  of  soldier-couriers  arrived  from  Loreto  in  the 
south  or  Monterey  in  the  north  with  ponderous  de- 
spatches for  officials  here  and  to  the  north,  and  with 
items  of  news  for  all.  Each  day  of  festival  a  friar 
came  over  from  the  mission  to  say  mass  and  otherwise 
care  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  soldiers  and  their 
families;  and  thus  the  time  dragged  on  from  day  to 
day  and  year  to  year,  with  hardly  a  ripple  on  the  sea 
of  monotony. 

There  was  an  occasional  rumor  of  intended  hostili- 
ties by  the  natives,  but  none  resulted  in  anything 
©erious,  most  of  the  trouble  occurring  south  of  the 
Jine  in  Baja  Califomian  territory  and  requiring  some 
«ittention  from  Fages  during  his  southern  trip  in  the 
aspring  of  1783.    Here  in  the  south,  as  in  fact  through- 
out the  country,  the  natives  were  remarkably  quiet 
and  peaceful  during  Fages'  rule.     This  is  shown  by 
the  meagre  records  on  the  subject  in  connection  with 
the  well  known  tendency  of  the  Spaniards  to  indulge 
in  long  correspondence  on  any  occurrence  that  can 
possibly  be  made  to  appear  like  an  Indian  campaign.' 

•June  30,  1783,  Fages  to  Padre  Sales,  in  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iii.  218,  says 
that  he  has  ordered  a  sally  against  the  Colorado  Indians;  and  Oct.  26,  /(/., 
201,  he  orders  Sergt.  Arce  with  a  guard  of  4  or  5  men  to  watch  thoee  Indians, 
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Neve's  instructions  on  leaving  California  had  included 
a  recommendation  to  open  a  new  and  safer  route  from 
San  Diego  to  the  peninsula.  The  exploration  seems 
to  have  been  made,  and  the  result,  saving  ten  or 
twelve  leagues  of  distance  and  avoiding  some  danger- 
ous bands  of  coast  natives,  was  approved  by  Greneral 
Rengel  in  1786.^  At  the  end  of  May  1783  Alf^rez 
Velasquez  made  a  reconnoissance  eastward  from  San 
Diego  with  a  view  to  examine  a  new  route  to  the 
Colorado  River  recommended  by  Lasuen.  He  went 
no  farther  than  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  found 
the  route  impracticable,  and  returned  by  another  way 
after  an  absence  of  four  days.®  In  October  of  the 
same  year  Velasquez  had  instructions  from  Fages  to 
visit  the  Colorado,  to  examine  a  ford  said  by  the 
natives  to  exist  near  the  mouth,  to  recover  as  many 
horses  as  possible  without  using  force,  and  to  keep  a 
full  diary  of  the  trip;^  but  it  scorns  that  no  such  ex- 
ploration was  made.  In  1785,  however,  Fages  in 
person  made  a  similar  reconnoissance  accompanied  by 
Velasquez,  whose  diary  has  been  preserved.^®  This 
tri])  was  made  from  the  frontier  where  Fages  had 
been  searching  for  a  mission  site,  the  outward  march 
being  in  what  is  now  Lower  California,  but  a  portion 

tlie  guard  to  bo  relieved  every  15  days.  Aug.  2l8t,  Zdfiiga  to  Fagee  statef 
that  the  Scrianos  liuvc  killed  a  neophyte  and  threaten  to  attack  the  mission. 
Ho  lias  tiikcn  stops  to  keep  them  in  check.  Prov,  St,  Pap.y  MS.,  iv.  77. 
Nov.  1.'),  17S4,  governor  to  general,  that  a  deserter,  Ilcrmenegildo  Flores  (aa 
Indian  prolxibly)  has  been  killed  by  the  Indians.  Prw.  Rec,  MS.,  i.  181-2. 
Oct.  7,  17'S(>,  Ziiuiija  to  Fages,  that  he  has  sent  7  men  to  reconnoitre  Tomga- 
yavit.  J*r<>r.  ^/.  Pnp.,  M8..  vi.  38.  Dec.  21,  1788,  the  soldier  Mateo  Rubio 
seriously  injured  while  loa<ling  a  gun.  /(/.,  viii.  C8. 

'/Vor.  .SV.  /'«/;.,  MS.,  iii.  131-3;  Id.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  iv.  18;  vi.  113-14. 
Some  details  respecting  the  new  route  are  given. 

'^  VeUisipnz,  hiiirioy  Ma  pa  devn  liecouorimlento  dfsde  S.  Diego,  1783,  BIS., 
with  a  rude  sketch  of  the  route,  which  although  the  earliest  map  of  this 
region  extant,  I  do  not  doeui  worth  reproducing. 

^Prov.  Pre,,  MS.,  iii.  1S8-00. 

*"  Vcl'tsqmZy  lulachni  <h'l  Vlaje  que  hizo  el  Oobcrnador  FagtM,  1785,  MS.  A 
continuation  of  th(^  title  explains  the  document:  *  Diary  made  by  order  of 
Gov.  Fa;:es  of  tlie  exploration  made  l>y  him  in  person  from  the  frontier, 
crossing  the  sierra,  wandering  from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  to  the 
gulf  of  California,  passing  through  the  country  <»f  the  Camillares,  Cucupaes, 
Guyecamacs,  Cajucnehcs,  and  Yumas;  and  his  rctnm  across  said  sierra  to 
this  presidio.'  1)atod  San  Diego,  April  27,  1785.  The  trip  lasted  from  April 
7th  to  2()th. 
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of  the  return  north  of  the  line  across  the  sierra  to 
San  Diego.  There  was  one  fight  in  which  the  natives 
were  punished  for  having  killed  a  horse  as  well  as  for 
previous  offences  with  which  they  were  charged.  The 
narrative  is  long  and  filled  with  petty  details,  without 
value  for  the  most  part,  but  which  might  be  of  some 
geographical  interest  if  presented  in  full  and  studied 
m  connection  with  an  accurate  topographical  map,  did 
such  a  thing  exist.  It  may  be  noted  hero  that  Fages 
in  1782  had  crossed  directly  from  the  Colorado  to  San 
Diego,  the  first  recorded  trip  over  that  route.  I  ap- 
pend a  chart  made  by  Juan  Pantoja  in  1782,  which 
was  copied  by  La  Pc^rouse  in  substance.  ^^ 

At  the  mission  six  miles  up  the  river  there  was  a 
total  change  in  the  missionary  force  about  the  middle 
of  the  decade,  caused  bv  the  death  of  one  of  the 
ministers  and  promotion  of  another.  Juan  Figuer 
after  seven  years  of  service  in  this  field  died  Decem- 
ber 18,  1784,"  and  was  buried  in  the  mission  church 
next  day.  For  about  a  year  Fermin  Francisco  do 
Lasuen  served  alone,  until  in  November  1785  the 
duties  of  his  new  position  as  president  called  him  to 
San  Cdrlos,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Juan  Mariner. 
Juan  Antonio  Garcia  Rioboo  was  associate  until  Oc- 
tober 1786,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Hilario  Tor- 

^^Sufil  y  AfexicanOf  Viagey  Atlas;  La  Pdroustt  Voy.^  Atlas.  I  omit  the 
■oimdingB. 

^^San  DiegOf  Lib,  de  Mision^  MS.,  80,  containiog  his  partida  de  entferro 
signed  by  LasucD.  Figuer  was  a  native  of  Anento  m  Aragon,  and  became  a 
Franciscan  at  Zaragoza.  Of  his  coming  to  Amciica  and  to  San  Fcmnndo  col- 
lege I  have  f6und  no  record.  With  21)  companion  friars  for  the  Califomias 
he  arrived  at  Tcpic  from  Mexico  at  the  en<l  of  1770,  and  with  about  19  of  the 
number  sailed  for  Lorcto  in  February  1771.  The  vessel  was  driven  down  to 
Acapulco  and  in  returning  was  grounded  at  Manzanillo.  Most  of  the  pulres 
returned  to  Sinaloa  by  land,  but  Figuer  and  Serra  intrusted  themselves  again 
to  the  sea,  when  the  Saji  Carlos  was  got  o£f,  and  after  a  tedious  voyage 
reached  Loreto  in  August  1771.  Figuer  was  assigned  to  the  Baja  Calif omiau 
mission  of  San  Francisco  de  Borja.  In  November  1772  ho  was  sent  up  to 
San  Diego  by  Palou  in  company  with  Usson,  both  being  intended  for  the 
propose<l  mission  of  San  Buenaventura ;  but  that  foundation  being  postponed 
Figuer  became  minister  of  San  Gabriel  in  May  1773.  Ho  served  at  San 
Gabriel  1773-4;  at  San  Luis  Obispo  Oct.  1774  to  June  1777;  and  at  San  Diego 
until  his  death  in  Dec.  1784.  He  was  buried  in  the  mission  church  on  Dec. 
10th,  by  his  associate  Lasuen.  Li  1804  his  remains,  with  those  of  the  martyr 
Jaume  and  of  Mariner,  were  transferred  with  all  due  solemnity  to  a  new  sep* 
ulchre  under  an  arch  between  the  altars  of  the  new  church. 
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rens.  The  three  last  named  friars  were  new-comers, 
Rioboo  having  been  sent  up  by  the  guardian  in  the 
vessel  of  1783  at  Serra's  request  for  supernumeraries, 
and  the  other  two  having  arrived  in  1785  and  1786, 
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Map  of  Sax  Diego,  1782. 

doin<jf  their  first  work  at  San  Diego.  Rioboo  is  not 
heard  ol*  after  ho  left  this  mission,  and  I  suppose  him 
to  have  ictirod  to  liis  collesre  at  the  end  of  1786.^' 


''.Innn   Antonio   Oarcla  Hioboo,  who  should  properly  bo  spoken  of  m 
Garciu-Kiohoo,  whose  last  nainu  sliouhl  perhaps  oo  written  Riob6,  and  of 
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In  June  1783  Lasuen  sent  to  Serra  a  report  on  the 
mission  of  San  Diego,  which  included  an  outline  of  its 
past  history,  already  utilized  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, and  a  statistical  statement  of  agricultural  prog- 
ress, intended  to  show  that  the  place  was  wholly  unfit 
for  a  mission,  although  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
converts  made  it  necessary  to  keep  up  the  establish- 
ment, there  being  no  better  site  available.  A  de- 
scription of  the  mission  buildings  then  in  existence 
accompanied  the  other  papers."  There  were  at  this 
time  740  neophytes  under  missionary  care,  and  Lasuen 
estimated  the  gentiles  within  a  radius  of  six  or  eight 
leagues  at  a  somewhat  larger  number.  In  1790  the 
converts  had  increased  to  856,  of  this  number  486 
having  been  baptized  and  278  having  died.  Large 
stock  had  increased  from  654  to  1,729  head,  small 
stock  from  1,391  to  2,116,  and  the  harvest  of  1790 
had  aggregated  about  1,500  bushels.  In  his  general 
report  of  1787  on  the  state  of  the  missions  Fages, 
repeating  the  substance  of  Lasuen 's  earlier  statements 
respecting  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  affirms  that  only 
about  one  half  of  the  neophytes  hve  in  the  mission, 
since  they  cannot  be  fed  there,  that  the  gentiles  are 

^whose  early  life  I  know  nothing,  came  from  San  Fernando  college  to  Tepio 
probably  in  the  same  company  as  Figucr  (see  note  12),  in  October  1770.  He 
crossed  over  to  tlie  peninsula  with  Gov.  Barri  in  January  1771*  and  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  two  pueblos  near  Cape  San  Liicas.  In  May  1773  lie  sail^ 
from  Loreto  on  his  way  to  liis  college.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  him  until 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Santa  Bdrl»ara  Channel  missions,  but  refused  to  serve 
under  the  new  system  proposed.  Later,  however,  he  was  sent  up  witli  Nol)oa 
as  supernumerary,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  June  2,  17S3,  andspendii:g  hii 
time  at  San  Francisco,  San  Juan,  and  San  Gabriel  until  ho  came  to  San 
I>ie<zo  in  1785.     It  is  probable  that  even  here  he  was  not  regular  minister. 

»*  Lasnen,  In/orme  (If.  17S3y  MS. ;  llayea'  Mission  Boole,  89-08.  The  report 
was  first  dated  May  10th,  but  Serra  having  onlercd  it  kept  back — probably 
in  the  fear  that  he  might  have  to  show  it  to  the  secular  authorities — the 
Mithor  made  some  additions  under  date  of  June  21st.  The  buildings  were: 
Church,  30  x  5.5  varas;  granary,  25  x  5.5  varas;  storehouse,  8  >'^utis;  house 
for  sick  women,  6  varas;  house  tor  men,  6  varas;  shed  for  wood  and  oven;  2 
padres'  houses,  5.5  varas;  larder,  8  varas;  ^est-room;  hato;  kitchen.  These 
were  of  adobe  and  from  3  to  5.5  varas  high.  With  the  soldiers'  barracks 
these  buildings  filled  three  sides  of  a  square  of  55  varas,  and  the  fourth  side 
was  an  adobe  wall  3  varas  high,  with  a  ravelin  a  little  higher.  Outside,  a 
fountain  for  tanning,  2  adobe  corrals  for  sheep,  etc.,  and  one  corral  for  cows. 
Most  of  the  stock  was  kept  in  San  Luis  Valley  2  leagues  away,  protected  by 
palisade  corrals. 
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numerous  and  dangerous,  and  that  it  is  only  by  the 
unremitting  toil  and  sacrifice  of  the  padres  in  connec- 
tion with  the  vigilance  of  governor  and  commandant 
that  this  mission  has  managed  to  maintain  a  preca- 
rious existence.  He  adds,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing all  difficulties  San  Diego  was  the  first  mission 
to  register  a  thousand  baptisms.^* 

Of  San  Juan  Capistrano  there  is  little  to  be  said 
beyond  naming  its  ministers  and  presenting  a  few 
statistics  of  conversion  and  of  industrial  progress. 
Lands  were  fertile,  ministers  faithful  and  zealous, 
natives  well  disposed,  and  progress  in  all  respects  sat- 
isfactory. Fages  in  his  report  of  1787  alludes  briefly 
to  this  establishment  as  in  a  thoroughly  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  number  of  converts  was  nearly  doubled 
prior  to  1790,  and  an  occasional  scarcity  of  water  was 
the  only  drawback,  apparently  not  a  serious  one,  to 
agricultural  operations.^®  Of  the  original  ministers 
who  served  at  San  Juan  from  the  founding  in  1776, 
Gregorio  Amurrio  had  left  the  mission  and  probably 
the  country  in  the  autumn  of  1779,^^  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Vicente  Fuster,  who  at  the  end  of  1787 
was  transferred  to  Purisima,  his  place  being  filled  by 
Juan  Josd  Norberto  do  Santiago,  who  had  come  from 
Mexico   the  year  before  and   from  Spain   in   1785. 

"  Fafj(8f  Ivforme  General  sohre  Misiones,  1787,  MS.  Owing  to  pecnliartnuti 
of  tho  San  Diego  Indians  they  were  left  more  completely  under  missionaiy 
control  than  at  other  missions,  there  being  no  alcaldes.  Id,,  77-8. 

>0Convcrt3  in  1/83,  383;  in  1790,  741;  now  baptisms,  509;  deaths,  140. 
Large  stock  had  increased  from  473  to  2,473;  and  small  stock  from  1,175  to 
6,500.     Agricultural  products  for  1790  were  over  3,000  bushels. 

"  Amurrio  was  one  of  the  party  who  with  Figucr  (sec  noto  12)  waa  wrecked 
at  Manzanillo  in  attempting  to  cross  from  San  Bias  to  Loreto  in  1771.  Ha 
came  Iwnk  to  Sinaloa  by  land,  reached  Loreto  in  November,  and  served  at  Santft 
Gcrtrudia  durinc;  tlio  brief  occupation  of  tlie  peninsula  by  tho  FranciscaDB. 
At  tlic  cession  he  came  with  Palou  to  San  Diego  in  August  1773.  Here  ho 
remained  until  April  1774,  when  he  sailed  for  Monterey,  subsequently  sorvinff 
most  of  the  time  as  supernumerary  at  San  Luis  Obispo  until  tho  attenaptea 
foundation  of  San  Juan  in  October  1 775.  Tho  next  year  ho  spent  chiefly  at 
San  Diego,  wiu^  present  as  minister  at  the  successful  foundation  of  San  Juan  on 
Nov.  1,  1770;  and  his  last  entry  in  tho  books  of  that  mission  was  in  September 
of  1770.  I  think  ho  sailed  in  the  transport  of  tliat  year  for  San  Bias,  retiring 
on  account  of  impaired  health. 
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Pablo  de  Mugdrtegui,  the  other  founder,  left  Cali- 
fornia at  the  end  of  1789,^^  Faster  having  returned  in 
September  to  serve  with  Santiago  during  the  last  year 
of  the  decade.  ^^ 

At  San  Gabriel,  the  third  mission  of  the  San  Di^o 
military  jurisdiction,  Antonio  Cruzado  and  Miguel 
Sanchez  served  together  throughout  this  decade  as  in 
the  next  and  a  large  part  of  the  preceding,  the  former 
having  begun  his  service  in  1771  and  the  latter  in 
1775,  while  both  died  at  their  posts  after  1800.  They 
had  Josd  Antonio  Calzada  as  a  supernumerary  asso- 
ciate from  1788  to  1790.  They  baptized  on  an  average 
a  hundred  converts  each  year,  half  of  whom  soon 
died.  In  neophyte  numbers  San  Gabriel  was  second 
only  to  San  Antonio,  while  in  live-stock  and  farm 
products  this  mission  had  in  1790  far  outstripped  all 
the  rest.^  The  governor  alludes  to  it  as  having  often 
relieved  the  necessities  of  other  establishments  in  both 
Californias,  and  as  having  enabled  the  government  to 
carry  out  important  undertakings  that  without  such 
aid  would  have  been  impracticable.  Prosperity  did 
not  however  carry  in  its  train  much  excitement  in  the 
way  of  local  events,  and  the  calm  of  this  mission  of 

^'  Pablo  de  Mng&rtegai  came  to  California  with  Serra  on  that  friar's  return 
from  Mexico,  arriving  at  San  Dieeo  March  13, 1774.  Being  in  jioor  health  he 
remained  for  some  time  unattached  to  any  mission,  first  serving  aa  snper- 
nnmerary  at  San  Antonio  from  January  to  July  1775.  lie  was  minister  at 
San  Luis  Obispo  from  August  1775  until  November  1776,  and  at  San  Juan  as 
we  have  seen  from  November  1 770  until  November  1 789.  He  UTites  to  Lasuen 
on.  Jan.  30,  171H,  from  the  college,  tliat  he  had  been  very  ill  but  waa  now  out 
of  danger.  From  Aug.  16,  1786,  ho  hold  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the 
Galifomia  missions,  having  charge  of  the  southern  district.  Taylor,  in  CaL 
Ihrmerf  July  24,  1863,  says,  erroneously  I  suppose,  that  he  died  on  March  6, 
1805,  at  San  Buenaventura. 

'*  Much  of  the  information  respecting  the  friars  in  charge  I  have  obtained 
from  San  Juan  Capistrano,  Lib.  df,  Mution,  MS.  Among  the  visiting  padres 
who  officiated  hero  during  the  period  and  before  were  Scrra,  Oct.  1778;  Figuer, 
June  1780;  Miguel  Sanchez,  May  1782;  Lasuen,  Oct.  1783;  Rioboo,  Feb.  1784; 
Mariner,  Oct.  1785;  Jos<S  Arroita,  Dec.  1786;  Josd  Antonio  Calzada,  April  1788; 
Torrens,  Oct  1788;  and  Cristobal  Ordmas,  Dec.  1788  to  Jan.  1789.  Thus  we 
■ee  that  San  Juan  for  some  not  very  clear  reason  was  much  less  isolated  in 
xespect  of  visitors  than  San  Diego. 

^Neophytes  in  1783,  638;  in  1790,  1,040.  Baptisms  during  period,  818; 
deaths,  466.  Increase  of  largo  stock,  860  to  4,221;  small  stock,  2,070  to 
6,013.     Harvest  in  1790,  6,150  bushels. 
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the  great  archangel  on  the  river  of  ea^rthquakes  was 
disturbed  only  by  one  or  two  slight  troubles,  or  rumors 
of  trouble,  with  the  natives.  In  October  1785  the 
neophytes  and  gentiles  were  tempted  by  a  woman,  so 
at  least  said  the  men,  into  a  plan  to  attack  the  mis- 
sion and  kill  the  friars.  The  corporal  in  command 
prevented  the  success  of  the  scheme  without  blood- 
shed, and  captured  some  twenty  of  the  conspirators. 
Fages  hurried  south  from  the  capital,  put  the  four 
ringleaders  in  prison  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
commandant  general,  and  released  the  rest  with  fifteen 
or  twenty  lashes  each.  Two  years  later  came  General 
Ugarte's  order  condemning  one  native,  Nicolds,  to  six 
years  of  work  at  the  presidio  followed  by  exile  to  a 
distant  mission.  The  woman  was  sent  into  perpetual 
exile,  and  the  other  two  were  dismissed  with  the  two 
years'  imprisonment  already  suffered.*^  Again  in  July 
178G  a  gentile  chieftain  was  arrested  on  a  charge  pre- 
sented by  the  chief  of  another  rancherfa  that  he  had 
threatened  hostilities,  but  the  accusation  proved  to 
have  little  or  no  foundation.^^ 

The  annals  of  the  adjoining  pueblo.  Our  Lady, 
Queen,  or  Saint  Marj^,  of  the  Angels  on  the  Rio  de 
Porciuncula  have  already  been  brought  down  in  a 
general  way  to  the  distribution  of  lands  in  the  autumn 
of  1786.*^^  By  the  end  of  the  decade  the  number  of 
settlers  had  been  recruited,  chiefly  from  soldiers  who 
had  served  out  their  time,  from  nme  to  twenty-eight, 
who  with  their  families  made  up  a  total  population  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine.^*  All  of  the  original 
pobladores  who  received  a  formal  grant  of  their  lands 
m  178G  remained  except  Rosas.^    Sebastian  Alvitre 


21  Fages  to  Gen.  Ugart<3  Dec.  5,  30,  1785,  in  Prov,  JRec.,  MS.,  ii.  131-2; 
Ugarte  to  Fages,  Dec.  14,  1787,  in  Arch.  StcL  Bdrbara,  MS.,  vi.  116-17. 

"Ziiiiiga  to  Fages,  Aug.  15,  1786,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vi.  35-6. 

"See  chapter  xvi.,  this  volume. 

"  An  €»ta(h  of  August  17, 1790,  makes  the  total  141.  Males,  75;  females, 
66.     Unmarried,  91;  married,  44;  widowed,  6.     Under  7  years,  47;  7  to  16 

Sears,  33;  16  to  29  ycara,  12;  29  to  40  years,  27;  40  to  90  years,  13;  over 
d  years,  9.    Europeans,  1;  Spaniards,  72;  Indians,  7;  mulattoes,  22;   mestizos, 
89.  Prov.  St.  Pnp.y  MS.,  ix.  152. 

^  The  20  new  settlers  were :  Domingo  Aruz,  Juan  Alvarez,  Joaquin  Ar^ 
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had  proved  unmanageable  at  San  Josd  and  after  four 
or  five  years  of  convict  life  at  the  presidio  had  been 
sent  to  Angeles  for  reform.  The  settlers  were  not  a 
very  orderly  community,  but  they  seem  to  have  given 
some  attention  to  their  fields,  since  the  pueblo  pro- 
duced in  1790  more  grain  than  any  of  the  missions 
except  San  Gabriel,  its  neighbor.  Their  dwellings, 
twenty-nine  in  number,  were  of  adobes,  like  the  public 
town  hall,  barrack,  guard-house,  and  granaries;  and 
all  were  enclosed  within  an  adobe  wall,  there  being 
also  a  few  buildings  outside  the  wall.^ 

Vicente  Felix  was  at  first  corporal  of  the  pueblo 

guard  furnished  by  the  San  Diego  presidio;  but  he 

soon  developed  special  ability  and  interest  in  general 

mana<Tement  and  was  made  a  kind  of  director  before 

1784.     Though  some  complaints  were  made  against 

him  by  the  settlers,  and  Ziifiiga  at  one  time  favored  his 

removal,  the  governor's  confidence  was  not  shaken, 

and  he  finally  made  him  comisionado,  intrusting  to 

him  the  management  not  only  of  the  pueblo  but  of 

its  alcalde  and  regidores,^  he  being  responsible  to  the 

governor  tlirough  the  commandant  of  Santa  Bdrbara 

lOT  any  failure  of  those  officials  to  attend  properly  to 

their  duties.    Fages'  instructions  to  Felix  were  dated 

Jan.  13,  1787,  and  required  the  latter  to  see  that  the 

menta,  Juan  Ramirez  Arellano,  Sebastian  Alvitre,  Hoque  Cota,  Faustino  Josd 
CrvLZy  Juan  Job6  Dominguez,  Manuel  Figueroa,  Felipe  Santiago  Garcia, 
Joaquin  Higuera,  Juan  Jos<S  Lobo,  Josd  Ontiveros,  Santiago  de  la  Cruz  Pico, 
Francisco  Reyea,  Martin  Reyes,  Pecli-o  Jos6  Romero,  PIfigcnio  Ruiz,  Mariano 
Verdugo,  Josd  Villa,  besides  Vicente  F^lix,  corporal  and  comisionado.  In 
1789  there  hod  been  5  additional  names:  Jos<5  SiK-as,  Rejis  Soto,  Francisco 
Lugo,  Melecio  Vald^,  and  Rafael  Sepulveda,  or  at  least  lands  were  ordered  to 
be  granted  to  these  men.  Nino  only  drew  pay  and  rations  in  1789.  Prov.  St. 
Pap.,  MS.,  V.  29-30;  ix.  120,  159-03;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  x.  iW5; 
St.  Pap.,  Miss.,  i.  00-72.  Large  stock  had  incrcasetl from  340  to  2,980  head; 
small  stock  from  210  to  438;  and  the  crops  of  1790  amounted  to  4,500  bushels. 
"  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MtHS.,  MS.,  i.  08,  71.  Aug.  10,  1785,  35  pounds  powder 
and  800  bullets  sent  to  Angeles  as  reserve  ammunition  for  settlers.  Prov.  Rec, 
MS.,  ii.  7.  KoY.  9,  1780,  Goycoechea  to  Fagcs,  will  take  steps  to  stop  ex- 
cesses. Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vi.  57.  May  8,  1787,  commandant  ceneral  con- 
eratulates  Fages  on  progress  reported.  Id.,  vii.  41.  Pueblo  called  Santa  Muia 
de  los  Angeles.  St.  Pap. ,  MUs.  and  Colon. ,  MS. ,  i.  125. 

"  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  i.  103-4;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  v.  180;  ix.  105, 119-20.  225-6. 
Josd  Vanegas  was  the  first  alcalde  in  1788;  Josd  Sinova  the  second  in  1789, 
with  Felipe  Garcia  and  Manuel  Camero  as  regidores;  and  Mariano  Verdugo 
the  third  iu  1790. 
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settlers  performed  all  the  duties,  complied  with  all 
the  conditions,  and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  enjoined 
by  the  regulation ;  to  watch  and  instruct  and  cooperate 
with  the  alcalde  in  his  eflfbrts  to  insure  good  order  and 
justice  and  morality;  and  to  attend  to  the  carrying- 
out,  of  some  very  judicious  regulations  which  are 
included  in  the  document  respecting  the  treatment 
of  the  natives  and  their  employment  as  laborers.* 

At  the  Channel  presidio  of  Santa  B^bara  the  force 
maintained  was  from  fifty  to  fifty-four  privates,  two 
corporals,  two  or  three  sergeants,  an  alfdrez,  and  a 
lieutenant.  Of  this  force  fifteen  men  at  first  and 
later  ten  were  stationed  at  San  Buenaventura,  fifteen 
at  Purfsima,  and  from  three  to  six  at  Santa  Barbara 
after  those  missions  were  founded,  and  two  generally 
at  Los  Angeles.  The  so-called  white  population  of  this 
presidial  district  was  about  two  hundred  and  twenty, 
or  three  hundred  and  sixty  with  Los  Angeles.** 

Lieutenant  Josd  Francisco  Ortega,  the  original 
commandant,  retained  his  position  together  with  that 
of  habilitado,  until  January  1784,  when  he  was  sent 
to  the  peninsula  frontier  and  Lieutenant  Felipe  de 
Goycoochea  came  up  to  take  his  place,  which  he  held 
until  1804.  Ortega  was  removed  by  the  general  at 
the  request  of  Soler,  who  alone  found  fault  with  the 
lieutenant,  and  who  as  we  know  was  a  chronic  fault- 
finder. Soler  subsequently  complained  of  the  new 
commandant's  lack  of  application,  and  wished  to  put 
in  the  place  Ziiiiiga  with  a  stupid  habilitado  or  Ortega 

^  Fages,  Instruccion para  el  cabo  de  la  Escolta  del  pueblo  de  Los  Angele*  eomo 
Commonndo  por  el  gohiemo  para  dirigir  al  alcalde  ydlos  regidores,  1787,  MS. 

^  The  Santa  Bdrbara  sltuado  by  the  rcglamento  was  $14,472;  averaffe  nay- 
roll,  $13,500;  average  memoriae  of  supplies,  $12,500;  average  total  of  naDiU- 
tado's  accounts,  $20,000,  of  which  aoout  $6,000  was  a  balance  of  ^ooda  on 
hand ;  fomlo  de  grai{/ica>cioii,  $2,000,  and  fondo  de  retencion,  $1,000  in  1784; 
fondo  de  invdlidoa  and  Montepio,  $427  in  1 7S2.  Company  accounts  in  JProv,  SU 
Pap.,  Presidios,  MS.,  i.  2,  90;  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  Ben,  Mil,  MS.,  ii.  1,  8.  20-2, 
38-1);  iii.  18;  iv.  22;  vi.  3;  viii.  13;  ix.  3,  4;  xiv.  6,  7.  Inventories  of  arma- 
ment in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  96-9;  vii.  86;  St.  Pap,,  Sac.,  MS.,  i.  6,  7. 
A  list  of  inhabitants  with  families,  age,  etc.,  showing  67  male  heads  of  fami- 
lies, dated  Dec.  31,  1785,  in  St,  Pap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  i.  4-9. 
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with  an  able  one,  but  Fages  could  not  spare  Ziifiiga 
from  San  Diego.  In  1786,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Moraga  at  San 
Francisco,  the  governor  oflfered  Ortega  his  choice  of 
the  presidios,  and  he  at  first  chose  Santa  Barbara,  but 
finally  took  command  of  Monterey.  Joa6  Argliello 
was  company  alferez  from  the  beginning  down  to 
April  1787,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  command 
of  San  Francisco,  leaving  a  vacancy  not  filled  until 
after  1790.  The  sergeants  were  Paolo  Antonio  Cota 
and  Ignacio  Olivera,  with  Raimundo  Carrillo  after 
1781,*^  perhaps  from  1783. 

Work  on  the  presidio  buildings  was  pushed  for- 
ward, in  the  Hispano-Cahfornian  sense,  throughout 
the  period,  and  the  commandant's  communications  to 
Fages  on  plans  and  progress,  on  delays  and  accidents, 
on  the  making  of  adobes  and  tiles  or  the  receipt  of 
beams,  on  laborei*s  and  their  wages,  and  on  other 
matters  connected  with  the  structure  were  very  nu- 
merous.^ The  building  material  was  chiefly  adobe, 
though  mortar,  or  cement,  was  used  in  some  build- 
ings, and  the  outer  or  main  wall  stood  on  a  founda- 
tion of  stone.  Roofs  were  for  the  most  part  of  tiles, 
supported  by  timbers  which  were  brought  down  by 
the  transports  from  the  north.     The  laborers   were 

'^Ortega  appointed  commaiidant  of  Sta.  BdrtiAra  Sept.  8,  1781.  Prov.  SL 
Pap.,  Prtsidios,  MS.,  i.  1,  2.  Ortega  removed  for  incompetency,  not  under- 
standing his  own  accounts.  Soler,  June  7,  1787,  in  Prov,  .SV.  Pap,^  MS.,  vii. 
115.  Ortega  and  Goycocchca  ordered  to  change  places.  Soler  to  Fages,  May 
14, 1783,  in  Prov,  lite,  MS.,  iv.  120-1, 132.  Soycoechea's  commission  sent  to 
him  Jan.  17,  1783.  Id.,  iii.  55.  Goycocchea  arrived  at  San  Diego  en  route 
north  Aug.  24,  1783.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iv.  78.  Orte^  gave  up  command 
Jan.  25,  1784.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  i.  102;  ii.  4.  Ortega  thanks  Fages  for  offer 
of  any  presidio,  and  selects  Santa  Bdrbara  Jan.  3, 1787.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
vii.  175.  Solor's  complaints  against  Goycoechea  and  suggestion  of  changes 
March  and  June,  1787.  Id.,  114-15,  135.  Arguello  left  for  San  Francisco  in 
April,  1787.  There  was  some  correspondence  about  Gk>ycoechea  giving  up  the 
habilitacion.  Id.,  69,  67.  Ugarte  to  Fages  Oct.  25,  1787.  The  viceroy  will 
fill  the  vacant  place  of  alfdrez.  Li.,  31.  Hermenegildo  Sal  was  one  of  the 
lei^geants  at  the  foundation  but  left  the  company  very  soon.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
Ben.  Mil.,  MS.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  refer  here  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  company  rosters  and  similar  documents  scattered  through  different 
Archives  and  which  have  afforded  me  much  information. 

*^Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iv.  143-44;  v.  155,  167;  vi.  48,  50,  55,  59,  62-3, 68, 
72;  viL  6,  7;  viiL  90,  114;  ix.  108,  168,  173;  xiL  60-1. 
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the  soldiers  themselves,  some  thirty  sailors  obtained 
at  diflferent  times  from  the  San  Bias  vessels,  and  na- 
tives who  were  paid  for  their  work  in  wheat.  The 
soldiers  and  officers  contributed  about  $1,200  for  the 
work  from  1786  to  1790,  an  amount  which  seems 
however  to  have  been  returned  to  them  later  as  a 
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Plan  of  Santa  Babbara  Presidio,  1788. 
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gratuity.  The  best  description  of  the  result  is  the 
annexed  plan  which  was  sent  by  Goycoechea  to  Fages 
in  September  1788.  At  that  time  the  western  line  of 
houses  were  not  roofed  and  the  outer  walls  were  not 
yet  begun;  but  before  the  end  of  1790  at  least  three 
sides  of  the  main  wall  had  been  built. "^   The  natives 


82 


1,  chief  entrance,  12  ft ;  2,  storehouBes,  IG  x  61  ft ;  3, 18  family  hooaos, 
15  z  24  ft ;  4,  faUe  door,  roofed,  9  ft ;  5,  church  24  z  60  ft ;  6,  noriBty,  12  x 
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as  hired  laborers  worked  well,  and  the  grain  raised  at 
the  presidio  to  be  dealt  out  in  wages  was  so  abundant 
that  in  1785  orders  came  from  the  general  not  to  sow 
any  that  year.^ 

The  discovery  of  a  so-called  volcano  in  1784  was 
the  source  of  some  local  excitement,  and  was  duly 
reported  to  Mexico  and  Arizpe.  The  volcano  was  a 
league  and  a  half  west  of  the  presidio  at  a  bend  or 
break  in  the  shore  line,  and  about  a  thousand  varas 
in  circumference.  The  ground  was  so  hot  that  the 
centre  could  not  be  approached ;  fire  issued  from  thirty 
different  places  with  a  strong  fume  of  sulphur;  and 
the  heat  of  the  rocks  caused  the  water  to  boil  when 
the  spot  was  covered  at  high  tide.  There  was  no 
crater  proper,  or  rather  it  was  covered  up  with  frag- 
ments of  rock  and  with  ashes.  Fages  went  in  person 
to  examine  the  sulphurous  phenomenon  and  learned 
from  the  natives  that  the  volcano  had  been  long  in 
operation." 

The  aborigines  in  this  district  gave  the  Spaniards 
very  little  trouble  beyond  the  occasional  theft  of  a 
cow  or  sheep  from  the  mission  herds,  engaging  in 
hostilities  among  themselves,  or  rarely  committing 
outrages  on  neophytes  which  called  for  Spanish  inter- 
ference.   In  August  1790  Sergeant  Olivera  with  eight 
xnen  went  in  search  of  an  Indian  deserter,  and  were 
instructed  also  to  prospect  for  mines.    While  the  force 
"was  scattered  somewhat  in  the  search  for  minerals^ 
•they  were  attacked  by  a  large  number  of  Indians 
of   the   Tenoqui  rancfieria  ^d  driven   away  with 
"the  loss  of  two  soldiers  killed,  Espinosa  and  Car- 
Ion.     Goycoechea'  was  blamed  by  Fages  for  having- 

^5  ft. ;  7,  alf^res*  suite,  3  rooms;  8,  oommandant's  snite,  4  rooms;  9, 15  family 
looses,  15  z  27  ft ;  10  chapUun'a  2  rooms;  11,  sergeant's  house,  16  z  45  ft.; 
12,  quarters  and  guard-room;  13,  corrals,  kitchen,  and  diapenaa  of  alf^rez; 
14,  corrals,  kitchen,  and  ditpensa  of  commandant;  15,  chi^lain's  corral;  16^ 
"western  bastion;  17,  eastern  bastion;  18,  corrals. 

^Frov.  St  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  244;  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  i.  171,  185.  In  1787„ 
lioweTer,  the  wheat  crop  was  destroyed  by  rain  and  snow,  which  caused  thai 
-    d  to  POt.  Prav.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vu.  65. 

**Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  i.  181;  u.  119-20;  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  zr.  19. 
Hbt.  Gal.,  Yol.  L    80 
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engaged  in  mining  operations  at  the  risk  of  his  sol- 
diers* lives/^ 

At  San  Buenaventura,  the  southernmost  of  the 
Channel  missions,  Dumetz  and  Santa  Maria,  the  first 
regular  ministers,  served  with  much  zeal  and  success 
throughout  the  decade,  increasing  the  list  of  neophytes 
from  22  to  388,  baptizing  498,  and  losing  115  by  death. 
Largo  stock  increased  from  103  to  961;  small  stock 
from  44  to  1,503;  and  the  crops  of  1790  were  over 
3,000  bushels.  The  surrounding  gentiles  were  always 
friendly,  but  on  account  of  their  large  numbers  a 
larger  guard  was  stationed  there  than  at  other  mis- 
sions, 15  men  at  first,  and  later  only  10.  Sergeant 
Pablo  Antonio  Cota  commanded  until  the  end  of  1788, 
when  on  complaint  of  the  padres  Sergeant  Raimundo 
Carillo  wa.s  put  in  his  place.^ 

The  missions  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Purisima,  be- 
longing to  this  military  district,  as  new  establishments 
have  been  disposed  of  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  regulation  called  for  a  presidial  force  at 
Monterey  of  fifty-two  men  under  a  lieutenant  and 

"(ioycoechea  to  Pages,  Sept.  2,  1790,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben,  MH,,  MS., 
ix.  G-8;  Pages  to  Romcu,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  148.  Sept.  17,  1783, 
Attach 
dcfei 

of__.,_.^,^ ., 

157.  July  1787,  Pour  ncopliytca  fled  ana  with  pagans  attacked  a  rancheria, 
killing  5  in  retaliation  for  the  killing  of  13  of  their  kinsmen.  LI.,  viL  92. 
July  *JGth,  Pliiyanos  have  killed  some  cattle  at  Angeles,  but  sickness  in  the 
company  prevents  chastisement  at  present.  Id.,  G8.  Oct.  30th,  When  Lieut 
^ionzalez  passed  through  Kspada  rancherla  a  woman  was  cut  in  pieces— or 
perhaps  in  several  places — for  refusing  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  a  soldier.  Id,, 
70-1,  91.  In  August  Mbl  there  was  an  expedition  to  punish  pagans  for  out- 
i-ages  on  neophytes.  Several  arrests  were  made  and  some  fugitives  broufi^ht 
in.  The  Calaliuasat  rancheria  was  the  principal  one  involved.  Id.,  70-7. 
Jan.  1788,  Sergt.  Cota  went  to  the  Tachicos  rancheria  in  the  mountains  to 
catch  a  neophyte  thief,  but  was  attacked  and  had  to  kill  3  and  wound  8.  Id., 
viii.  123. 

^^  Pages  in  his  report  of  1787  refers  to  San  Buenaventura  as  having 
made  very  satisfactory  progress  in  all  respects  except  that  the  church  is  a  very 
poor  alfair.  Sf.  Pap.,  Misn.-  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  133-5.  Seven  houses  for 
families  completed  by  May  12,  1788.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  viiL,  109.  Olivera 
replaced  by  Carillo,  Oct.  1788.  /(/.  118,  122.  See  8.  Buenaventura,  Lib.  de 
Mision,  MS. ,  for  names  of  soldiers,  children,  etc. 
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alfdrez,  and  the  number  during  this  decade  never  fell 
below  fifty,  though,  including  invalids,  it  was  sometimes 
as  high  as  sixty-two;  and  there  were, besides, a  surgeon 
and  two  or  three  mechanics.  A  guard  of  six  men 
was  kept  at  each  of  the  three  missions  of  San  Cdrlos, 
San  Antonio,  and  San  Luis  Obispo;  and  four  men 
were  furnished  for  San  Jos(5  pueblo  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  district,  which  had  in  1790  a  population  of 
gente  de  razon  numbering  two  hundred.  At  the  same 
time  the  presidio  herds  numbered  four  thousand  head 
of  live-stock  great  and  small.*^ 

Lieutenant  Diego  Gonzalez,  like  Ziiniga  one  of  the 
new  officers  who  came  under  the  regulation  of  1781, 
was  commandant  until  July  1785,  when  he  was  sent 
to  San  Francisco.  The  commandant  at  Monterey 
played  a  less  prominent  part  in  history,  or  at  least  in 
the  records,  by  reason  of  the  governor's  presence,  and 
little  is  known  of  Gonzalez'  acts  here  save  that  he 
was  arrested  at  the  governor's  orders  for  insubordina- 
tion, gambling,  and  smuggling;  but  we  shall  hear  of 
him  again.  The  alferez  of  the  company,  and  also 
habilitado,  was  Hermenegildo  Sal,  who  had  come  to 
California  as  a  private  with  Anza  in  177G.  Sal  became 
acting  commandant  on  the  departure  of  Gonzalez,  and 
held  that  position  until  1787.  He  would  probably 
have  kept  the  command  had  it  not  been  for  his  quarrels 
already  alluded  to  with  Captain  Soler,  whose  ill-will 
he  incurred  and  who  claimed  to  have  discovered  a 
serious  deficit  in  his  accounts.  It  was  in  August  1787 
that  the  charge  was  made,  and  Sal  was  placed  under 
arrest  by  order  of  the  governor,  his  property  being 
attached  and  two  thirds  of  his  pay  being  kept  back 
at  first,  and  later  all  but  two  reals  per  day.  Corre- 
spondence on  this  matter  was  quite  extensive,^  and 

'^Situado  allowed  by  reglamento,  $17,792;  pay-roll,  about  $13,000;  total 
of  habilitado's  yearly  accounts,  $35,000.  Company  accounts  in  Arch,  Cal., 
passim. 

»«  Letters  of  Sal,  Soler,  and  Pages  in  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  Tii.  60-1,  120. 
130,  143,  167-«;  viii.  41-2.  54-5;  ix.  140-1;  x.  102-3;  Pror.  St,  Pap,,  Ben, 
JMil,  MS.,  X.  10,  11;  iii.  9;  Prw.  Bee,,  MS.,  i.  33-4. 
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shows  that  though  Sal  was  personally  somewhat 
involved  in  debt,  the  charge  of  defalcation  in  con- 
nection with  the  company  accounts  was  unfounded 
Instead  of  owing  the  company  $3,000,  the  company 
owed  liim  about  §600.  It  required  three  years  to  set 
Don  Hermenegildo  right, and  in  the  mean  time  Ortega, 
whom  it  had  been  intended  to  restore  to  his  old  pre- 
sidio of  Santa  Bdrbara,  came  to  take  the  command 
and  the  office  of  habilitado  at  Monterey  instead,  from 
September  1787.^^  The  sergeant  of  the  company  was 
Mariano  Verdugo  until  1787,  succeeded  by  Manuel 
Varofas.     Tlie  surijeon  was  Josd  Ddvila.*^ 

Beyond  matters  connected  with  the  government, 
with  the  visit  of  La  Pdrouse,  and  with  other  events 
of  general  interest  recorded  in  preceding  chapters 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  of  this  presidio  except  to 
note  a  conflai^ration  that  occurred  Auofust  11,  1789. 
In  firing  a  sakite  to  the  San  Cdrlos  on  her  arrival  in 
port  the  wad  of  the  cannon  set  fire  to  the  tule  roofing, 
and  about  one  half  of  the  buildings  within  the  square 
were  destroyed.  Repairs  were  far  advanced  by  the 
end  of  1790.*^ 

At  the  three  missions  of  this  presidial  district,  San 
Cdrlos,  San  Antonio,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  there  i? 
nothing  in  the  way  of  local  events  to  be  noted  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  chapter;  but  the  statistics 

"  Ortega  gave  up  his  command  on  the  frontier  to  Gonzalez  May  3d,  left 
San  Miguel  in  May,  was  at  San  Diego  on  June  5th,  arrived  at  Santa  B^ban 
June  27th,  and  started  north  Aug.  2l8t.  Prov.  St,  Pap,t  MS.,  vii.  71,  7C,  78, 
81,  105-6.  After  his  accounts  were  settled  Sal  did  not  resume  the  plaoe  of 
habilitado  at  Monterey,  but  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  in  April  1791,  ArgiieUo 
coming  to  the  capital. 

^°  Surgeon  Duvila  came  to  San  Diego  in  July  1774  and  to  Monterey  in 
December.  As  early  as  1781  Gov.  Neve  favored  granting  his  petition  for  leave 
to  quit  the  country  as  being  incompetent  and  captions.  Prov,  Rec,^  MS.,  ii 
68.  The  exact  date  of  his  departure  does  not  appear,  bat  it  was  before  Decem- 
ber 1783.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  67-8.  Ddvila's  first  wife,  Joaefa  Carbajal, 
died  at  San  Francisco  in  November  1780.  San  Francisco,  Lib,  de  MiHon,  MS., 
12,  64,  and  in  January  1782  he  married  Maria  Encamacion  Castro,  a  dangbter 
of  Isidoro  Castro,  Sta.  Clara^  Lib,  de  Mislon,  MS.,  40. 

*^Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  ix.  1,  2;  x.  166;  xui.  191;  xxii.  87;  Id,,  Ben,  MiL, 
i.  9.  The  old  presidio  chapel  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  and  April  14, 
1789,  Fages  had  ordered  adobes  made  for  a  new  one. 
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as  given  in  connection  with  other  missions  are  as 
follows:  At  San  Cdjlos  Junipero  Serra  and  Matias 
Antonio  de  Santa  Catarina  y  Noriega  served  until 
August  1784,  when  the  former  having  died,  the  latter 
served  till  October  1787/^  and  Jos6  Francisco  de 
Paula  Senan  from  that  time  on,  having  Pascual  Mar- 
tinez de  Arenaza  as  associate  from  1789,  and  Lasuen 
as  president  from  1790.  The  friars  named  were  the 
regular  ministers  so  far  as  the  records  show,  but  other 

griests  arriving  by  sea  from  San  Bias  or  coming  in 
•cm  other  missions  often  spent  some  time  here,  so 
that  there  were  nearly  always  two  and  often  more.*^ 
At  San  Antonio  de  Pildua  the  founders  of  1771, 
Miguel  Pieras  and  Buenaventura  Sitjar,  served 
throughout  this  decade,  having  at  its  close  1,07G  neo- 
phytes under  their  charge — the  largest  mission  com- 
munity in  California.**  At  San  Luis  Obispo  Jos6 
Cavalier  served  continuously  from  the  foundation  in 
1772  to  his  death  on  December  9,  1789.*'  His  asso- 
ciate was  Antonio  Paterna  until  December  1786, 
'when  he  went  to  found  Santa  Bdrbara,  and  Miguel 
Giribet  came  in  December  1787.  Between  the  two 
I  find  that  Faustino  Sola  had  charge  of  the  mission 

''  Matias  Antonio  de  Santa  Catarina  (written  also  Catharina  and  Catalina) 
y  Noriega,  who  was  best  known  by  the  name  Noriega,  came  up  as  chaplain  on 
the  transport  of  1779,  and  took  Cambon's  place  at  San  Francisco.  lie  re- 
mained there  until  1781,  and  then  served  at  San  Cdrlos  until  1787,  when  he 
retired  to  bis  college. 

« Increase  of  converts  1783  to  1790,  614  to  733;  baptisms,  639;  deaths, 
425;  large  stock,  628  to  1,378;  small  stock,  245  to  1,203.  Crops  in  1790,  3,775 
boshels.  Fages  in  his  general  report  of  1787  alludes  to  the  climate  with  its 
mdden  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  Iiaving  something  to  do  with  the  ffce&t 
mortalitv.  Crops  have  been  good,  though  arrangements  for  irrigation  have 
not  yet  been  completed.  ♦S'^  Pap.y  Miss,  and  Colon. ,  MS.,  i.  139-40. 

"Increase  in  neophytes,  585  to  1,070;  baptisms,  773;  deaths,  333;  large 
■took,  429  to  2,232;  small  stock,  466  to  1,984;  crops  in  1790  only  1,450  bushels. 
Fages  says  the  soil  is  tolerably  good  though  irrigation  is  difficult,  and  the 
mission  has  raised  enough  for  her  own  use  and  a  surplus  for  sale.  San  Antonio 
had  the  best  church  in  California  excepting,  perhaps,  Santa  Clara.  St.  Pap., 
Mlu.  and  Colon.,  i.  MS.,  145-7. 

^  Josd  Cavalier  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Falcet  in  Catalonia.  He  left 
the  college  in  Mexico  in  October  1770,  sailed  from  San  Bias  in  January  1771, 
reached  San  Diego  in  March  and  Monterey  in  May,  remaining  there  as  super- 
nmnerary  until  he  went  to  found  San  Luis  in  Sept.  1772.  His  remains  were 
buried  in  the  mission  church,  and  he  left  the  rcpiitation  of  a  zealous  and  sue- 
Ottsful  missionary.  S.  Luis  Obispo,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  38;  autograph  in  S. 
Antonio,  Doc.  Swdtos,  MS.,  4. 
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for  a  few  months,  but  am  unable  to  completely  fill  the 
vacancy  even  with  one  padre.** 

Lieutenant   Jos6   Moraga   was   commandant  and 
habilitado  of  San  Francisco  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  July  13,  1785,*^  from  which  date  Gron- 
zalez,  transferred  from  Monterey,  became  comman- 
dant for  two  years,  and  Jos6  Ramon  Lasso  dc  la 
Vega,  the  alfdrez,  served  as  habilitado.     During  the 
two  years  there  was  trouble  with  both  these  officials. 
Before  leaving  Monterey  Gonzalez  had  once  been  put 
under  arrest  for  insubordination,  gambling,  failing  to 
prevent  gambling,  and  for  trading  with  the  galleon. 
At  San  Francisco  his  irregular  conduct  continued  in 
spite  of  warnings  and  re-arrest;  and  in  1787  the  gov- 
ernor was  obliged  to  send  him  to  the  frontier.     He 
never  returned  to  California.*^ 

^^  Increase  in  neophytes,  49*2  to  005;  baptisms,  332;  deaths,  130;  krga 
stock,  815  to  3,810;  small  stock,  9l)0  to  3,725;  crops  for  1790,  2,340  buiheli. 
Want  of  wattTV  was  the  chief  drawl  Jack  according  to  Faces'  report. 

^'Of  JobL'  JoiKpiin  Momga,  or  as  he  always  sijnicd  his  name,  Josseph 
Moragn,  little  is  known  beyond  what  has  been  tohl  in  tho  tc.xt.  Uc  came 
with  Anzji  in  1770,  and  was  commandant  of  San  Francisco  from  tho  firat, 
foundin;r  the  presidio,  the  two  missions,  and  the  pueblo  of  San  Jo66.  Ue 
was  f^<xlfathor  of  the  first  neophyte  at  San  Francisco,  who  received  his  name; 
and  Ju;  Mas  secular  sponsor  at  the  layinj^  of  the  corner-sttme  of  tho  missitm 
churcli  still  sUmding,  as  also  at  the  devlication  of  tho  Santa  Clara  church. 
His  rec'Td  as  an  ollicer  was  an  hononiblo  and  stainleHS  one.  Hia  wife  wai 
^lari'a  del  Pilar  de  Leon  y  liireeld,  who  dio<l  in  October  1808  and  was  interred 
in  the  San  Fmucisco  eeinetery,  her  husband  s  remains  i*ostiug  in  tho  church. 
He  brought  a  son  (iabriel  Ut  Cilifornia  who  afterwards  bceamo  a  lieutenant, 
a  famous  Indinn  lighter,  ami  the  ancestor  of  a  family  still  surviving.  Don 
Jusc's  niece,  Maria  Jgn.icia,  was  the  wifeof  Jos(?  Ar^uello.  The  conmiandant 
is  described  as  having  been  5  ft.  2  inches  and  2  lines  in  height;  but  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  tho  pi6  del  mj  used  in  measuring  tho  Tieij^ht  of  soldiers 
was  longer  liian  tho  ordinary  S})anish  foot,  which  was  8  \}0v  cent  fihorter  than 
our  foot. 

^^  Cionzalez'  an-est  at  Monterey  in  August  1784.  Prov.  Jhc^  MS.,  i.  180;  ii. 
102-3;  Prov.  St.  Paj).,  Jlvn.,  MS.,  i.  41.  Soler  alludes  to  liis  miwha  rili''d!t% 
Nov.  14,  17SG,  and  i^roposes  Arguello  as  a  successor.  Prov.  f>f.  Pap.,  MS., 
vi.  198;  vii.  111-10.  (ionzalez  arrested  at  San  Francisco  by  Lasso  at  Soleras 
order  Feb.  4,  1787,  and  sent  south  to  meet  Fages  March  18th.  /r/.,  vii.  9^^-9; 
J*rot\  Iiec,  MS.,  iii.  39.  Fages  tells  the  story  to  liis  successor,  Romeu,  Feb. 
2(>,  1791.  Prov.  St.  Pap.t  MS.,  x.  102-3.  General  approves  measures  against 
Gonzalez.  /(/.,  vii.  50.  Gonzalez  was  boni  at  Cesto  ucl  Cami)o  in  Spain,  and 
cidistcd  as  a  ])rivate  at  alxmt  the  age  of  20  in  1702.     He  served  3  years  as  a 

firivate,  2  as  corporal,  10  ns  sergeant,  and  a  little  over  one  year  as  alf^rex^ 
laving  sreu  nuteh  service  in  Inclian  cam]>nigiis  in  tlie  l^vincias  Interuas,  h« 
was  promotrd  to  ]>e  limtenant  lor  Califtinjia  service  in  December  1779.  I/ojade 
jSm'/Wox,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  /U,i.  MH.,  MS.,  ii.  12-13;  iv.  15.     Fages  says  ol 
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Lasso  the  habilitado  was  a  stupid  fellow,  though 
neither  dishonest  nor  dissipated,  always  in  trouble 
with  his  accounts,  and  always  recommended  to  the 
executive  clemency.  During  his  first  brief  term  in 
1781-2  he  managed  to  leave  a  deficit  of  about  $800; 
and  early  in  1787  Captain  Soler  discovered  a  still  more 
serious  and  inexcusable  defalcation.  His  usual  excuses 
of  forgetfulness,  stealing  by  soldiers  and  convicts,  and 
the  melting-away  of  sugar  during  transportation  would 
no  longer  save  him;  he  was  suspended  from  office, 
placed  under  arrest,  and  obliged  to  live  on  twenty-five 
cents  a  day,  the  rest  of  his  pay  as  alftJrez  being  reserved 
to  make  up  the  deficit  in  his  accounts.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  over  four  years,  and  then,  the 
amount  having  been  in  great  part  repaid,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service;  but  the  king  subsequently 
granted  him  retirement  and  half-pay.^^  Jos^  Arguello 
was  taken  from  Santa  Bdrbara  and  promoted  to  be 

him  after  he  was  sent  to  the  frontier  *no  tiene  narizes  ni  asicnto.'  Prow  St, 
Pap.,  MS.,  X.  14S.  In  Nov.  1791  the  king's  permission  was  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernor to  put  Gonzalez  on  the  retired  list.  /(/.,  04.  Ho  retired  as  vwdlido  to 
Kosario  in  Sonora,  and  his  name  was  dropped  from  the  company  rolls  after 
Jan.  1,  1793.  Prov.  Hec,  ^IS.,  ii.  157. 

*•  On  Lasso's  San  Francisco  troubles  see  correspondence  in  Prov.  Pec,  MS., 
ii.  13G-9;  iii.  35-7;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vi.  9:i-4;  vii.  114-17,  121-3,  128, 
141-2;  viii.  7-9;  xi.  179;  xxi.  157;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xiii.  10. 
Sept.  16,  17S0,  Fagcs  speaks  of  the  appointment  of  Sergt.  Joso  Perez  Fernan- 
dez as  alfiJrez  of  San  Francisco;  but  it  was  not  done  before  1 790.  On  same  d.ito 
he  orders  the  deficit  charged  to  the  company.  July  C,  1787,  Fagea  blames  Soler 
for  not  having  been  more  strict  in  Lasso's  case.  Soler  went  up  to  straighten 
out  Lasso's  accounts,  but  himself  made  a  blunder,  probal^ly  in  1782.  Aug.  9, 
178S,  the  general  orders  Lasso's  dismissal  when  the  deficit  is  jMiid.  Dec.  1, 
1791,  Gov.  Romeu  suspends  him  from  rank  and  pay.  Lasso  was  commissioned 
alfc^rcz  Feb.  10,  1780.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Bni.  J/j/.,*MS.,  iv.  14-15.  In  171)0  he 
was^  years  (4d  and  single.  St.  Pap.  MUa.,  MS.,  i.  84,  though  ho  had  wanted 
to  marry  in  1781,  and  Gov.  Neve  had  been  ordered  to  dismiss  him  from  the 
■ei^'ice  if  he  persisted  in  his  intention.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  ii.,  84.  Agfiin  in 
1787  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles  he  wislied  to  take  a  wife,  but  his  petition  for- 
warded by  Lasuen  was  refused.  A  reh.  Sta.  Barbara,  ^IS. ,  xii.  304-5.  The  royal 
order  of  retirement  was  forwarded  by  the  viceroy,  applied  for  in  1794,  viceroy 
to  Fages  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  179,  April  11,  1795,  and  by  the  governor 
Auff.  24th.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  105;  Prov.  Pec.  MS.,  v.  61;  and  Aug. 
27  th  the  governor  writes  to  Arrillaga  *  our  poor  I^sso  has  received  his  retirement 
with  liall-pay  as  alfdrez,  as  petitioned  by  you,  for  which  may  God  rewanl  you.' 
Prov.  Pec,  AlS.,  v.  320-1.  Though  Sjuiso  la  uaturalcza  negarle  ima  precisa 
parte  de  espiritn' — Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vii.  114 — yet  by  birth  he  was  enti- 
tled to  be  called  *  Don. '  He  was  of  Spaniah  blood  and  a  native  of  ( 'hihuahua. 
He  was  school-master  at  San  Jos«5  in  1795  G,  as  late  as  Aug.  19, 1797,  is  lirged 
to  pay  a  balance  still  due,  Prov.  Pec,  ^IS.,  v.  200,  and  he  died  Nov.  30,  1821, 
at  the  age  of  64,  being  buried  at  San  llafael.  Arch.  Alisione^,  MS.,  i.  905. 
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lieutenant  from  June  1787,  taking  charge  at  the  same 
time  of  the  accounts."  Juan  Paolo  Grijalva  was  the 
company's  sergeant  until  1787,  when  he  was  sent  as 
alfi^rez  to  San  Diego,  and  Pedro  Amador  was  promoted 
to  fill  his  place. 

The  presidial  force  was  thirty-four  men  besides  the 
officers,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  whom  served  in  the 
garrison  while  the  rest  did  guard  duty  at  the  mission, 
at  Santa  Clara,  and  at  San  Josd.  With  their  families 
they  amounted  to  a  population  of  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty.  Of  the  presidio  buildings  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  said  beyond  the  fact  that  from  want  of  tim- 
ber, bad  quality  of  adobes,  and  lack  of  skilful  workmen 
no  permanent  progress  was  made  during  the  decade. 
Some  portion  of  the  walls  was  generally  in  ruins,  and 
the  soldiers  in  some  cases  had  to  erect  the  old-fash- 
ioned palisade  structures  to  shelter  their  famihes.^* 
Local  events  as  recorded  were  neither  numerous  nor 
very  exciting.  The  natives  gave  no  trouble  save  by 
the  rare  theft  of  a  horse  or  cow,  for  which  offence 
they  were  chastised  once  or  twice  in  1783;  and  in 
1786  neophytes  were  arrested  and  flogged  for  ravages 
among  the  soldiers'  cattle.^^  These  cattle  became  so 
numerous  as  to  be  troublesome,  and  slaughter  was 
begun  as  early  as  1784  to  reduce  the  number  to  eight 
or  nine  hundi*ed.^  Captain  Soler  complained  much 
of  the  bad  cHmate  of  the  place,  and  even  advocated, 
as  we  have  seen,  its  abandonment;  but  in  the  eyes  of 
higher  officials  the  importance  of  the  location  on  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  the  duty  of  protecting  the  mission, 
outweighed  the  peculiarities  of  the  peninsula  climate.^ 

^^  Argiiello's  commission  was  forwarded  by  the  general  Feb.  9, 1787.  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vii.  45.  He  left  Santa  Bdrbara  April  12th.  Id.,  07.  Took 
possession  of  office  at  San  Francisco  June  12th. 

SI  Prov.  Sf.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  ICG;  xi.  53.  In  January  1784  the  comer  of  the 
presidio  was  ])lown  down  in  a  gale.  Id.,  v.  G9. 

'^^Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iv.  21.  30;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  ii.  134. 

"  Sergeant  Grijalva  had  over  50  head,  and  was  ordered  to  remove  the  sur- 
plus where  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  mission  herds.  Prov.  /?ec.,MS., 
1.  173,  181.  January  23,  1788,  Fages  says  that  he  will  send  men  to  build  a 
corral  at  San  Mateo  and  there  to  gather  stock  from  San  Bruno  to  Santa  Claim 
if  pasturage  gi'ows  scarce.  Id.,  iii,  40. 

^'Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vii.  117;  v.  4,  5. 
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There  was  some  trouble  about  the  performance  of  a 
chaplain's  duties  at  the  presidio,  and  for  over  two 
years  the  soldiers  heard  no  mass  unless  at  the  mis- 
sion; but  in  February  a  chapel  was  completed,  after 
which  time  the  friars  made  occasional  visits. **  San 
Francisco  was  honored  by  several  visits  from  the  gov- 
ernor, and  in  August  1784  was  the  birthplace  of  his 
daughter.^  A  sailor  from  the  Princesa,  who  had 
served  out  his  time,  remained  at  San  Francisco  in 
1784,  intending  to  establish  a  school;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  succeeded.^ 

The  mission  of  San  Francisco  in  respect  of  neophytes 
was  the  smallest  of  the  old  establishments,  having 
increased  in  the  eight  years  from  215  to  438.  Bap- 
tisms had  been  551,  and  deaths  205.^  The  increase 
of  herds  was,  of  large  stock  from  554  to  2,000,  and  of 
small  from  284  to  1,700.  Notwithstanding  the  small 
area  and  barren  nature  of  the  soil,  which,  as  Fages 
states  in  his  general  report,  had  yielded  but  small 
crops,  we  find  that  the  yield  in  1790  was  3,700  bushels, 
excelled  by  only  four  in  the  list  of  missions.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  sowing  was  done  mostly 
at  a  spot  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  down  the  penin- 
sula.^ 

In  the  ministry  Pedro  Benito  Cambon,  the  founder, 
served  throughout  the  whole  period;  and  Francisco 
Palou,  also  a  founder,  until  1785,  when  he  retired  to 
his  college  at  a  ripe  old  age.^     Miguel  Giribet  was 

^Prov.  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  vii.  99;  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  i.  192. 

^S.  Francisco,  Lib,  de  Mi&ioii,  MS.,  20-1. 

^'Prov,  Pec,  MS.,  i.  183. 

'^  In  1 7S4  the  governor  reports  it  also  as  having  one  of  the  poorest  churches. 
St,  Pap.,  Miss,  and  Colon,,  tiS,,  i,  145-7. 

f^St.  Pap.,  Miss,  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  143. 

^  Francisco  Palou,  sometimes  written  with  an  accent  Paloii,  without  any 
good  reason  so  far  as  I  know,  was  bom  at  Palma  in  the  Island  of  Mallorca, 
probably  in  1722.  Mr  Doyle  in  his  introduction  to  the  reprint  of  Palou,  Noti' 
das,  i.  iiL,  infers  that  the  date  was  about  1719;  but  in  a  letter  dated  1783, 
Hist.  Mcuj,,  iv.  67-8,  the  padre  calls  himself  61  years  of  age.  Taking  the 
habit  of  San  Francisco  he  entered  the  principal  convent  of  the  city,  and  in 
1740  became  a  disciple  of  Junipero  Serra,  with  whom  and  with  Juan  Crespi  of 
the  same  convent  ho  contracted  a  life-long  friendship.  With  his  master  he 
volunteered  for  the  American  missions  in  1749,  left  Palma  in  April,  Cddiz  in 
August,  and  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  in  December.    Joining  the  college  of  Saa 
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stationed  here  in  1785-7;  Santiago  in  1786-7;  Sola 
and  Garcia  in  1787-90;  and  Danti  from  1790. 

Before  leaving  San  Francisco  I  present  a  map  which 
belongs  to  the  period  under  consideration,  being  a 
copy  of  a  Spanish  chart  published  in  La  Pdrouse's 
atlas  and  probably  obtained  by  that  voyager  at  Mon- 
terey in  1786. 

At  Santa  Clara  Mission  the  new  adobe  church  was 
dedicated  on  Sunday,  May  15,  1784,  by  Serra,  Palou, 
and  Pefia,  in  the  presence  of  Fages  and  Moraga,  the 

Fernando,  lie  wdh  assigned  to  the  Sierra  Gorda  missions,  where  he  served  from 
1750  to  17")*.),  subsequently  living  at  the  college  for  8  years.  Appointed  to 
Baja California  ho  ariivcd  at  Lorcto  in  April  1708,  took  cnxu^  of  Son  Francisco 
Javier;  and  in  17(>li  after  Seira's  departure  for  the  north  became  acting  presi- 
dent. Ill  May  1773  ho  surrendercd  the  missions  to  tlie  Dominicans  and 
soon  started  north,  arriving  at  San  Diego  at  the  end  of  August  and  at  Mon- 
terey in  November  of  tlie  same  year,  sending  in  the  first  annual  report  on  the 
missions,  and  acting  as  prssidcnt  until  Scrra's  return  at  the  Ix^^inning  of 
1774.  For  two  years  and  a  half  he  served  at  San  Cdrlos,  and  in  June  1776 
went  to  found  thu  San  Fnuieisco  establishments,  having  previously  >isited 
the  peninHula  twice,  in  Nov.  177-4  and  Sept.  177C.  His  first  entry  in  the 
mission  rej^istera  bears  date  of  Aucr.  10,  1770,  before  the  mission  was  form- 
ally founded,  and  his  last  was  on  July  25,  1785,  and  not  July  20,  1784,  as 
Doyle  says.  See  S.  Francisco,  Lib.  df.  Miawn^  MS.,  2.  There  is  another 
entry  of  .Inly  13,  1785.  About  1781),  by  reason  of  ill-health,  he  asked  leave 
to  retire,  whieh  was  granted;  but  which  ho  could  not  profit  by  at  first  for 
want  of  transportation,  then  for  want  of  a  Kubstitute,  and  finally  on  account 
of  new  instructions  eonneet<;d  with  the  foundation  of  a  custody;  but  in  1783, 
fearin;;  by  lon;;cr  drlay  to  Ix)  ineai)aeitiitcd  for  so  long  a  voyage,  ho  wrote  to 
Don  tloH*'!  de.  (i.dvcz  to  obtain  from  the  king  now  permission  to  retire.  Letter 
of  Aug.  15,  1783,  in  llUt.  Mw/.,  iv.  (57-0.  The  result  was  a  i-oyal  order  of 
Oct.  5,  1784,  an<l  a  con-esponding  decree  of  the  audiencia  of  Feo.  18,  1785, 
that  Palou  return  to  his  college,  /f/.,  00.  Meanwhile  Serra  died  in  Aug. 
17^4  and  Talou  as  senior  missionary  was  obliged  against  his  own  wishes  to 
servo  as  mating  president,  residing  part  of  the  time  at  San  Cdrlos,  but  chiefly 
at  San  Francisc(^  engaged  in  writing  his  liifo  of  Serra,  until  Lasuen  received 
tho  appoint nieiit  in  Sept.  1785.  Palou  was  now  free  to  go,  and  8aile<l,  I  sup- 
pose, on  the  Fdvorita  late  in  September,  which  touched  at  Santa  Bdibara 
witli  a  load  of  hiinbcr,  /Vot>.  St.  A/p.,  MS.,  vi.  IGO,  and  arrive<l  at  San  Bias 
on  Nov.  1  \.  Oacrta  dv  Mex.y  i.  Tliere  is,  however,  a  difficulty;  for  the  ForCo- 
rita  UmvhvA  at  Santa  IVirlxara  Oct.  Ist,  and  Fages  in  Monterey  wrote  on  Oct. 
3<l,  wi  filing  tho  padre  a  phasant  v<»yagc.  J^rov.  ./iVr.,  MS.,  iiL  55.  There  may 
be  an  (iror  in  one  of  these  dates,  or  else  possibly  Palou  departed  in  the 
Manila  galU.'on  S(ni  J(>nr  which  touched  at  Monterey  m  Noveml)er.  Pruv.  Jiec., 
MS.,  ii.  1)5.  In  any  case  he  rencheil  the  college  on  Feb.  21,  1786.  Arch,  Stti, 
lhirl>iu-(i^  MS.,  xii.  20;  and  on  July  1st  was  elected  guardian.  /(/.,  xi.  214-15. 
Soinet  init:  before  .Ian.  12,  1787,  he  prosente<l  a  report  to  the  government  on  tho 
statr  of  allaii-M  in  California,  /r/.,  viii.  30.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  him, 
but  he  se(  niH  to  liave  lived  only  a  few  ywirs.  I  think  he  die<l  before  1790. 
The  f.uanlian  in  1708,  mentioning  tho  death  of  Viceroy  Galvez,  which  occurred 
in  Nov.  17^^<>,  Bays  that  Palou  died  *a  little  later,*  and  implies  that  it  wu 
before  ]\omeu's  rule  which  began  in  1700.  St.  Pap.^  Miss,  and  Colon.,  MS., 
i.  48.  Tho  earliest  conununication  that  I  have  seen  signed  by  his  Buccossor 
OS  guardian  is  dated  November  1702,  though  it  is  of  course  possible  that 
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former  serving  as  padrino,  with  all  the  solemnities 
prescribed  by  the  lioman  ritual.^ 

This  church  was  the  finest  yet  erected  in  California; 
yet  its  dedication  was  a  sad  occasion,  since  under  the 
edifice  lay  the  bodv  of  its  architect  and  builder,  the 
founder  of  the  mission,  Father  Murguia,  who  had  died 
only  four  days  before,  a  missionary  well  beloved  and 
mourned  by  all.^'  His  companion  founder,  Tomds  de 
la  Pena,  served  until  1794,  although  there  were  com- 
plaints against  him  for  cruelty  to  the  neophytes  under 
his  charge.^  Murguia  was  succeeded  by  Diego  de 
Noboa,  and  President  Lasuen  seems  to  have  resided 

Palou  resigned.  Taylor,  Dmcov.  and  Founders,  ii.  No.  28,  171,  says  he  seems 
to  have  died  about  1700.  For  a  sample  of  his  handwriting  with  autograph 
signature  bco  S.  AittouiOt  Doc,  Sueltos,  MS.,  13. 

It  is  cliiefly  througli  his  writings,  the  Vida  de  Junipero  Serra  and  the 
NoticiciJi  de  California,  botli  of  whicn  have  been  notice<l  fully  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  that  Talou's  fame  will  live;  yet  as  a  missionary  and  as  a  man  he 
deserves  a  very  high  i)laco  among  the  Califomian  friars.  I  regard  him  as 
but  little  inferior  to  Sena  in  executive  ability  and  in  devotion  to  his  work, 
while  in  every  other  resiiect,  save  possibly  in  theological  and  dogmatic  learn- 
ing, he  was  fully  his  equal.  His  views  as  expressed  in  his  writings  nre  nota- 
bly broad,  practical,  and  liberal.  Palou,  Serra,  and  Crespi  presented  three 
good  types  of  the  missionary.  Their  friendship  did  not  result  from  eiinilaribr 
of  character,  but  rather  from  opposite  qualities;  and  *  their  reciprocal  conn- 
dence  and  zeal  for  a  common  object,' as  Doylo  remarks,  *  could  not  fail  to 
prove  most  benelicial  to  the  enterprise  in  which  they  all  felt  the  greatest 
Interest. ' 

*^*  ><anUi  Clara^  Arch.  Parroq.^  MS.,  12.  Roof  of  beams  Mabradas  y  curiosa 
lo  posiblc.'  Fages  to  general,  in  Prov.  Jiec,  MS.,  i.  172;  JfaWa  Hist.  S.  JosS, 
418-20;  Levett's  Scrap  Book.    The  date  has  been  incorrectly  given  as  May  16th. 

^^  Joseph  Antonio  de  Jesus  Maria  do  Murguia  was  born  Dec.  10,  1715,  at 
Domayguia,  Alava,  Spain.  He  came  to  America  as  a  layman,  but  became  a 
Franciscan  at  San  Fernando  college  June  29,  1736;  was  onlained  as  a  priest 
in  1744;  and  was  assigned  to  the  I'ame  missions  of  the  Sierra  (iorda  in  1748. 
Here  he  toiled  for  19  years  and  built  the  llrst  masonry  church  in  the  district; 
that  of  San  Miguel.  Transferred  in  1767  to  Baja  Califoniia  he  reached  Loreto 
April  1,  17(58,  and  was  assigned  to  Santiago  mission,  where  he  served  until 
March  1700.  In  June  he  was  at  San  Jos6  del  Cabo  waiting  to  embark  for  Cal- 
ifornia; but  sickness  saved  his  life  by  preventing  him  from  sailing  on  the  ill- 
fated  Sun  Jos^,.  He  subsequently  served  at  San  Javier,  but  in  July  1773 
joined  Palou  at  Santa  Maria  and  accompanied  him  to  San  Diego,  arriving  Aug. 
30th.  Residing  for  a  while  as  supernumerary  at  San  Antonio,  he  became 
minister  of  San  Luis  Obispo  in  October  1773,  and  in  January  1777  founded 
Santa  Clara  where  he  served  continuouslv  until  his  death.  He  died  while  pre- 
paiing  for  dedication  the  church  on  which  he  had  worked  so  hard  as  architect, 
director,  and  even  laborer.  Ho  was  buried  on  May  12th  in  the  presbytery  of 
the  new  edifice  by  Palou,  Santa  (.'lara.  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  33-4,  Ly  whom  as 
by  Serra  and  others  he  had  been  regarded  as  a  model  friar.  Palou,  Vida,  265-6. 

^  Fages  in  a  report  to  the  general  in  1786  speaks  of  these  complaints,  stating 
that  one  or  two  Indians  havu  died  from  the  effects  of  his  severity,  and  that  he 
will  Ix)  retired  to  his  college.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  ii.  136. 
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here  much  of  the  time  from  1786  to  1789.  There 
were  no  serious  troubles  with  the  natives,  though  the 
neophytes  were  sometimes  inclined  to  take  part  in  the 
petty  wars  of  the  gentiles."  In  agricultural  aUvan- 
tages  Santa  Clara  was  deemed  superior  to  any  other 
mission  except  San  Gabriel,  and  crops  of  grain  and 
fruit  were  usually  large,  although  in  1790  the  harvest 
of  2,875  bushels  was  less  than  that  of  San  Francisco. 
Large  stock  had  increased  since  1783  from  400  to 
2,817,  and  small  stock  from  554  to  836  head.  Baptisms 
had  been  1,279,  many  more  than  elsewhere,  but  deaths 
had  been  639,  a  proportionally  large  figure;  yet  with 
an  increase  from  338  to  927,  Santa  Clara  stood  third 
in  the  list  in  respect  of  the  number  of  converts. 

Of  the  nine  settlers  of  San  Jos6  to  whom  lands 
were  formally  distributed  in  1783,  but  who  had  be- 
come settlers  in  1780  or  earlier,  the  term  of  the  last 
one,  Claudio  Alvires,  expired  in  August  1785,  and  no 
rations  were  subsequently  supplied  by  the  govern- 
ment. Sebastian  Alvitre  had  been  expelled  for  bad 
conduct;  but  in  1786  eight  of  the  original  nine  re- 
mained, and  ten  new  names  had  been  added  as  sol- 
diers or  agregados.  Ten  more  were  added  before 
1790.  This  latter  class  was  composed  of  discharged 
soldiers  who  became  settlers,  differing  from  the  pobla- 
dores  in  receiving  no  pay  or  rations.  The  soldiers  of 
the  guard  were  practicaUy  settlers  from  the  first,  men 
being  selected  for  the  duty  usually  whose  time  of  dis- 
charge was  near,  and  who  intended  to  remain  perma- 
nently at  the  pUeblo.^     In  1790  the  total  population 

^  Two  or  three  neophytes  were  chaBtised  by  the  padres  for  being  present 
at  a  gentile  fight,  and  Serst.  Amador  was  sent  to  warn  the  paeans  not  to  tempt 
the  converts.  A  pagan  laborer  of  San  Jo8<3  was  flogged  ana  imprisoned  for 
inciting  hostilities.  This  in  1786.  Argliollo  to  Fages,  m  Prov.  SL  i'op.,  MS., 
▼iii.  7^7.  Scrgt.  Cota  ordered  to  explore  from  Santa  Clara  to  Santa  JEtosa  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sierra,  May  2,  1785.  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  ii  7. 

®The  ten  names  of  1786  were:  Manuel  Butron,  Ignacio  Castro,  Manuel 
Higoera,  Ignacio  Linares,  Seferino  Lugo,  Hilario  Mesa,  NasarioSaez,  Ignacio 
Soto,  Feli^M)  Tapia,  Atanasio  Vazquez,  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  24-5,  27-8. 
Four  received  rations  during  the  year,  doubtless  as  invalids.  See  also  St, 
Pap. ,  Sae. ,  MS. ,  L  36.   Manuel  ValendA  was  a  settler  who  died  in  1788.  Prow,, 
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was  about  eighty.  Agricultural  products  amounted  to 
about  2,250  bushels;  while  large  stock  had  increased 
from  417  to  980,  and  sheep  had  decreased  from  800 
to  600. 

San  Jos^  was  less  prosperous  than  Los  Angeles,  at 
least  during  the  first  half  of  the  decade.  Several 
causes  contributed  to  this  result,  one  of  which  was 
inefficient  management  and  local  government.  The 
regulation  allowed  the  governor  to  appoint  alcaldes 
the  first  three  years,  after  which  time  they  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  people.  Fages,  however,  permitted  an 
election,  Ignacio  Archuleta  was  chosen  for  1783,  and 
Mesa,  corporal  of  the  guard,  was  removed  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  for  inharmonious  relations  with  the 
alcalde.  Who  held  the  position  of  alcalde  in  1784  the 
records  fail  to  show;  but  by  reason  of  irregularities 
and  slow  progress  the  governor  was  obliged  to  resume 
the  power  of  appointment,  naming  Manuel  Gonzalez 
as  alcalde  for  1785  with  Romero  and  Al vires  as 
regidores,  and  also  appointing  a  comisionado  to  man- 
age these  officials.  Corporal  Josd  Dominguez,  the 
successor  of  Mesa,  was  at  first  made  comisionado  but 
died  probably  before  the  appointment  reached  him.** 
Ignacio  Vallojo,  who  had  been  sent  to  San  Josd  in 
January  to  make  a  survey  for  a  new  dam  or  reservoir, 
remained  as  corporal  to  succeed  Dominguez,  and  in 
May  was  appointed  comisionado  by  Fages,  with  duties 

St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vili.  71.  Mesa,  Tapia,  Higuera,  and  Lugo  were  soldiers  in 
1784  and  the  question  came  up  whether  they  onght  like  the  original  settlers 
to  bo  exempt  from  tithes  since  they  cultivated  lands  like  the  rest.  Prov,  Bee, 
MS.,  i.  lG3t-4.  July  30,  17S8,  Ar<jiicllo  reports  liaving  gone  to  San  Jos6  to 
put  Ignacio  Castro  and  Scferino  Lugo  in  possession  of  lands,  but  did  not  do 
so  because  tliey  claimed  pay  and  rations,  only  allowed  to  the  original  settlers. 
St.  Pap.,  MisH.  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  50-1.  In  the  list  of  1790  the  name  of 
Tapia  disappears  and  there  appear  those  of  Joaquin  Castro,  Antonio  Alegre, 
Antonio  Aceves,  Ignacio  Higuera,  and  Pedro  Oayuelas,  agregados;  Gabriel 
Peralta,  Kamon  liojor^es,  and  Juan  Antonio  Ami^uita,  invdJidos;  and 
Macario  Castro,  corpor^  of  the  guard.  ArgUello*s  report  in  St.  Pap.,  Miss,, 
MS.,  i.  18,  60-3. 

c«  Fages  to  ceneral  Feb.  1,  1785,  in  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  i.  187-8.  He 
announces  the  changes  mentioned  in  mv  text,  and  asks  if  he  cannot  reappoint 
Gonzalez  the  next  year.  The  records  do  not  show  if  this  was  permitted,  the 
next  alcalde  mentioned  being  Antonio  Romero  in  17{K).  Dominguez  died  on 
Jan.  31st,  the  day  before  the  date  of  Fages*  letter.  Sta,  Clara,  Lib.  de 
Mision,  MS.,  35. 
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like  those  of  Vicente  F^lix  at  Angeles.^  Vallejo  had 
some  special  fitness  for  directing  agricultural  opera- 
tions, was  allowed  to  cultivate  vacant  lands  on  his  own 
account,  and  held  his  position  for  seven  years  though 
not  without  opposition.  To  him,  or  rather  to  the  wise 
instructions  given  him,  Fages  attributed  the  pueblo's 
later  prosperity.^ 

The  pueblo  did  not  make  much  advance  in  the 
matter  of  buildings,  since  nothing  but  palisade  struct- 
ures with  roofs  of  earth  were  erected;  but  there  was 
good  reason  for  this.  The  site  at  first  selected  for 
the  house-lots  proved  to  be  too  low,  and  exposed  to 
inundation  in  wet  seasons.  There  was  a  proposition 
in  1785  to  move  the  town  a  short  distance  to  a  higher 
spot.  In  1787  General  Ugarte  authorized  the  trans- 
fer, and  it  was  made  soon  after,  certainly  before  1791, 
the  slight  nature  of  the  buildings  making  the  opera- 
tion an  easy  one.® 

One  of  Fages'  first  acts  on  taking  command  was  to 
march  in  January  1783  against  the  gentiles  of  the 
San  Jose  re^jion  who  had  stolen  some  horses  from 

^  Vallejo*8  appoiutment  dated  July  18,  ITS."*.  InBtmctions  in  Pr(tv.  Bee, 
MS.,  ii.  121-5.  Jau.  24th,  Vallejo  named  to  make  explorations  for  the  reser- 
voir. Dept.  St.  Pap.,  S.  Jos^,  MS.,  i.  2. 

«Fagc3  to  liomeu,  Feb.  20,  1701,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  153.  In 
October  1787  Capt.  Solcr  went  to  San  Jos(5  to  investigate  certain  charges  of 
the  people  against  the  comisiouado.  All  tliat  the  fault-llnding  inspector  could 
find  against  Vallejo,  in  his  oUicial  capacity  at  least,  was  a  mando  insipido, 
whatever  that  may  be.  lie  reconiniciided  that  he  bo  put  to  personal  labor  in 
the  fields;  but  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter.  /(/.,  \'iL  132. 

®Hall,  Hist.  San  Jose,  4G-50,  erroneously  states  that  there  was  a  long  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  in  1797,  and  that  the  removal  was  effected  in  that 
year;  but  the  quarrel  of  tliat  year  was  about  boundaries  between  miiision  and 
pueblo,  and  in  the  correspondence  the  site  of  the  *  old  town*  is  mentioned; 
moreover  Fages  in  his  instructions  of  1791  to  IJomeu  speaks  of  the  chanffo 
as  already  eSected.  Prov.  St.  Pap.j  MS.,  x.  152.  Vallejo  lii"st  urged  the 
removal  on  Feb.  20,  1785,  in  a  communication  to  Moraga,  The  latter  found 
it  diQjcult  to  decide  because  the  land  on  the  proposed  site  had  already  1>een 
distributed  to  settlers.  He  accordingly  addressed  Fages  on  April  1st.  Prov. 
St.  Pap. J  MS.,  v.  20.  On  March  9th  Fages  writes  to  Vallejo  approving  the 
scheme.  Dept.  St.  Pap.,  S.  Jos6,  MS.,  i.  25;  and  on  July  7th  ho  assures  the 
people  of  San  Jos<S  that  they  shall  bo  at  no  expense  in  the  removal,  and  that 
the  pueblo  shall  lose  no  land — for  it  seems  there  was  a  fear  that  to  move  the 
pueblo  would  also  move  the  boundary  between  the  pueblo  and  mission  lands. 
rrov.  Bee,  MS.,  iii.  30-1.  Fages  refers  the  matter  to  Ugarte  on  Aug.  5th, 
/(/.,  ii  126;  and  that  official  on  June  21,  1787,  grants  the  petition  of  the 
■ettlers,  and  orders  that  there  be  no  change  in  the  boundary  lines.  SL  Pap,, 
Mia,  and  Colon,,  MS.,  i.  274. 
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the  settlers.  The  warlike  governor  killed  two  of  the 
enemv,  frightened  the  rest  into  complete  submission, 
and  for  years  after  attributed  to  this  campaign  the 
prevailing  quiet  among  gentiles.  But  again  in  1788 
it  was  necessary  to  place  fifteen  natives,  including 
three  chiefs,  at  work  in  the  presidio,  for  horse- 
stealingJ®  There  is  little  more  to  be  said  of  local 
happenings  at  San  Jos6  for  this  period.  Some  of 
the  settlers  were  imprisoned  and  put  in  irons  for 
refusing  to  work  on  a  house  for  the  town  council, 
Ignacio  Archuleta,  ex-alcalde,  being  ringleader.  The 
river  broke  through  the  old  dam  and  the  governor 
resolved  to  build  a  new  one  of  masonry.  Two  boys 
drowned  an  Indian  to  amuse  themselves,  but  in  con- 
sideration of  their  tender  years  were  dismissed  with 
twenty-five  lashes  administered  in  presence  of  the 
natives.  All  this  in  1784;  the  tithes  for  which  year 
amounted  to  $428.^ 

'opatoti,  Not.,  ii.  392;  Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  ii  08;  /A,  iii  08,  170.    Thirty- 
fiye  lbs.  powder,  800  biillets,  and  100  flints  sent  to  San  Jofld  as  lOBcrve  ammn- , 
nition  in  August  1785.  Id,,  iii.  31. 

'^^Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  i.  1G8,  172;  iii.  22-3.  A  wooden  greoai^  had  been 
completed  in  December  1782.  Prcv,  St,  Pap.,  MS.»  iii.  16^7.  A  wttler  jmt 
in  the  stocks  in  1788  for  assaulting  his  corporal,  and  corporal  xvprimanaed 
for  his  Tiolence.  IcL,  vii.  134. 
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Pedro  Fages,  worn  down  by  work,  and  more  by 
the  anxieties  imposed  on  a  nervous  temperament 
growing  out  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  position  as 
governor,  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  oflBce  and  to  be 
granted  leave  of  absence  that  he  might  revisit  Spain. 
In  May  1790  his  resignation  was  accepted  by  Viceroy 
Revilla  Gigedo,  and  he  was  ordered  to  Mexico  to 
receive  twelve  months'  advance  pay  as  colonel  with 
which  to  defray  his  expenses  in  Spain;  Josd  Antonio 
Romeu  was  named  as  his  successor.  This  informa- 
tion reached  Fages  at  Monterey  in  September,  and 
was  all  the  more  agreeable  from  the  fact  that  Romeu 
was  his  personal  friend.  In  February  1791  Fages, 
who  had  awaited  letters  announcing  his  successor's 
coming  to  Monterey,  received  orders  from  the  viceroy 
by  which,  after  setting  the  commandants  and  habiH- 
tados  at  work  upon  their  respective  presidio  accounts, 
he  was  to  proceed  to  Loreto  and  there  make  formal 
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delivery  of  his  office  to  Romeu ;  or,  if  not  able  to  do 
this,  he  was  to  send  orders  to  Arrillaga,  the  command- 
ant at  Loreto,  to  surrender  the  office  in  the  governor's 
name.  As  the  state  of  Fages'  health  would  not  per- 
mit a  journey  overland  to  the  peninsula,  he  forwarded 
the  necessary  orders  to  Arrillaga,  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  Californias,  who  accordingly  transferred  the 
command  to  Romeu  at  Loreto  on  April  16,  1791, 
which  is  therefore  the  date  when  Fages  ceased  to 
rule.^ 

With  his  orders  to  Arrillaga  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 26th,  Fages  transmitted  the  instructions  which 
it  was  customary  for  a  retiring  governor  to  prepare 
for  the  use  of  his  successor,  outlining  the  country's 
past  history  and  present  condition,  and  embodying  the 
results  of  his  own  experience  in  recommendations  re- 
specting future  policy.  The  historical  portions  of  this 
important  document  have  already  been  utilized  largely 
in  the  preceding  chapters;  but  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  paper  as  a  whole,  will  throw  light  on  the  con- 
dition of  affiiirs  at  the  time  of  Romeu's  accession. 
The  development  of  the  two  pueblos,  says  the  retir- 
ing governor,  and  the  settlement  in  them  of  retired 
soldiers,  has  received  and  still  merits  the  deepest 
attention.  Their  products  are  purchased  by  the  pre- 
sidios and  paid  for  in  goods  and  drafts.     The  distribu- 

'  The  viceroy's  order  granting  Fagea*  request  and  appointing  Romeu,  dated 
May  16,  1790.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.,  MS.,  i.  8-10.  May  27th  seems  to  have 
been  the  date  of  the  viceroy's  communication  to  king;  but  of  the  king's 
approval  and  confirination  of  llomeu  we  only  know  that  it  reached  Mexico 
before  May  18,  1701.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MvS.,  x.  139.  Scpteml>er  1,  10,  13, 
17iK),  the  viceroy  instructs  Fages  about  the  transfer.  Id.,  ix.  308,  346-7. 
September  14,  1790,  Fages  to  Romeu,  expressing  his  pleasure  at  the  latter *s 
appointment,  describing  the  presidio,  saying  something  of  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  saying :  '  You  will  lind  in  tliis  casa  real,  which  is  sufBciently 
cai^uciuus,  the  neces-sary  furniture;  a  sufTicient  stock  of  goats  and  sheep  which 
I  have  raised;  and  near  by  a  garden  which  I  have  made  at  my  own  expense, 
fnnn  which  yon  will  liave  fine  vegetables  all  the  year,  and  will  enjoy  the  fmiU 
of  the  trees  whicli  I  have  planted.'  Ue  asks  for  information  as  to  when  and 
by  what  route  Romeu  will  come.  P)vv.  St.  Pap,,  Z?e».,  MS.,  i.  8-10.  Romeu  takes 
l»osKession  April  10,  1791.  -Pror.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  124;  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.. 
V.  80-7:  Arch.  Sta.  Biirbara,  MS.,  xi.  414-15.  February  26,  1791,  Fara 
notifies  Romeu  that  he  has  ordered  Arrillaga  to  make  the  transfer,  and  has 
directed  prcsidial  accounts,  etc.,  to  be  made  ready.  Prov.  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  x. 
144-5. 
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tion  of  lands  has  been  made  in  due  form,  and — together 
with  certain  changes  at  San  Jose  rendered  necessary 
by  the  moving  of  the  houses — approved  by  the  superior 
authorities.  It  was  intended  at  first  to  remove  the 
pueblo  guards  after  two  years,  but  they  are  to  be 
maintained  as  long  as  necessary.  In  the  first  years, 
on  account  of  bad  management,  San  Jose^^  made  little 
progress;  but  the  appointment  of  a  comisionado  as  at 
Angeles  and  the  subjection  of  the  alcalde  to  him,  have 
restored  prosperity ;  and  these  measures  were  approved 
in  1785-6. 

In  the  missions  great  care  must  be  taken  to  guard 
against  the  increase   of  veneral  diseases  which  are 
causing  such  ravages  in  the  peninsula.     The  sending 
of  soldiers  for  escaped  neophytes  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous, and  should  be  avoided,  being  resorted  to  only 
after  other  means — the  best  being  for  the  friars  to 
send  other  natives  with  flattery  and  trifling  gifts  to 
enlist  the  services  of  chiefs — have  failed,  and  thuu 
ivith   every   possible    precaution.     The   granting   of 
escorts  whenever  asked  for  has  also  proved  dangerous 
and  inconvenient,  since  only  two  men  could  be  spared, 
leaving  the  mission  exposed  and  the  friar  only  slightly 
protected.     It  has  therefore  been  restricted,  and  the 
soldiers  are  not  allowed  to  pass  the  night  away  from 
the  mission.     This  policy,  notwithstanding  protests, 
and  in  consequence  of  Neve's  confidential  reports,  has 
been  approved  by  superiors  and  by  the  king. 

In  the  case  of  mail-carriers  and  escorts  passing  from 
one  presidio  to  another,  careful  orders  have  been  given 
to  prevent  disaster  and  at  the  same  time  to  insure 
humane  treatment  of  the  gentiles.  Each  presidio  has 
in  its  archives  properly  indexed  the  orders  that  have 
been  issued  for  its  government  and  the  prevention  of 
all  disorder.  The  abundance  of  products  in  proportion 
to  consumers  has  led  to  a  reduction  of  some  of  the 
prices  affixed  by  Neve  to  grain  and  meat.  Cattle 
belonging  to  the  crown  are  kept  from  excessive  in- 
crease and  consequent  running  wild  by  annual  slaugh- 
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ters  for  the  supply  of  presidios  and  vessels  with  beef. 
The  breeding  of  horses  and  mules,  just  beginning  to 
prosper,  should  be  encouraged.  The  friars  often  wish 
to  buy  these  animals,  but  have  been  uniformly  refused. 
All  trade  with  the  Manila  ship  is  strictly  prohibited; 
but  trade  with  San  Bias  is  free  for  five  years  from 
October  1786,  and  subject  to  only  half  duties  for  five 
years  more — a  trade  which  is  bad  in  its  eflfects,  lead- 
ing to  'immoderate  luxury,'  for  the  inhabitants  can 
buy  all  they  really  need  at  cost  prices  from  the  memo- 
oias.  To  provide  the  wasting  of  clothing  and  other 
useful  articles  in  barter  with  the  sailors,  Fages  has 
forbidden  the  opening  of  the  bales  until  the  vessel 
leaves  the  port. 

In  articles  21-3  of  his  papel,  Fages  tells  the  tale 
of  three  or  four  incorrigible  rogues,  Alvitre  and  Na- 
varro of  Angeles,  Avila  of  San  Jose,  and  Pedraza,  a 
deserter  from  the  galleon,  whose  scandalous  conduct 
no  executive  measure  has  been  able  to  reform.  Arti- 
cles 24-7  are  devoted  to  past  troubles  between  Cap- 
tain Soler  and  the  habilitados,  with  which  the  reader 
is  already  familiar;  and  finally,  after  devoting  some 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  difierent  presidios, 
the  author  closes  by  alluding  to  the  charges  of  cruelty 
pending  against  Father  Pefia  of  Santa  Clara,  and  to 
the  orchard  of  six  hundred  fruit-trees,  besides  shrubs 
and  grape-vines,  to  which  since  1783  he  has  given 
much  of  his  attention.^ 

*  FafjeSt  Papd  de  varhs  pantos  couceniientes  at  Oobiemo  de  la  Peninsula  di 
(!al{fvriila  4.  Inspeccion  de  Tropasy  qiie  recop'da  el  Coronel  D.  Pedro  Fages  al 
Tcninife  Coronel  />.  Joh^.  Avlonio  liometi,  26  de  Fcbrero  1791,  MS.  On  May 
t2Sth  l'\iL;es  uroto  again  to  Komcu  a  most  interesting  letter  in  which  he  gives 
liirf  opinion  of  vai'ious  persons  with  whom  his  successor  will  come  in  contact, 
lie  speaks  very  highly  of  iVrrillaga,  Zi\niga,  and  ArgUello,  deems  Goycoechea 
somewhat  prone  to  carelessness,  says  nothing  of  Ortega,  and  pronounce 
<I(iiiziiIcz  fit  only  for  his  present  position  on  the  frontier.  None  of  the  ser- 
L'ennU  are  suitable  for  habilitados,  thougli  Vargas  is  faithful  and  can  write, 
NVith  the  Dominicans  there  haa  been  no  serious  trouble,  and  President  Gomes 
is  disposed  to  sustain  harmonious  relations;  but  with  the  Femandinos  quar- 
n.'ls  liave  been  frccpient,  since  tliey  are  * ojmeMUimoa  d  las  mdxiraas  del  regla- 
niento  y  gobierno'  and  insist  (m  being  independent  and  absolute  each  in  his 
own  mission.  Fages  doubts  that  Konieu  will  be  able  to  endure  their  indo- 
j)cndcnt  way  of  proceeding.  The  priests  at  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara 
are  forming  separate  estahlishments  at  some  distance  from  the  mission,  which 
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Don  Pedro  sent  his  wife  and  children  southward  in 
advance  of  his  own  departure,  probably  on  board  the 
Sa7i  Carlos,  or  Princesa,  which  left  Monterey  for  San 
Bias  in  the  autumn  of  1790.'  He  remained  at  Mon- 
terey, though  he  made  a  visit  to  San  Francisco  in 
Ma}- ,*  and  still  exercised  by  common  consent  a  kind 
of  superintendence  over  the  actions  of  his  former  sub- 
ordinates, though  now  addressed  as  colonel  instead  of 
governor.  There  are  letters  of  his  in  the  archives 
dated  at  Monterey  July  13th.^  His  intention  was  to 
remain  until  October  or  November,  and  I  suppose  he 
embarked  on  the  San  Cdrlos  for  San  Bias  November 
9,  1791,  though  possibly  his  departure  was  a  month 
earlier.*  In  1793  he  made  a  report  on  the  California 
presidios,  and  in  October  1794  was  still  residing  in 
Mexico.  Of  Pedro  Fages  before  he  came  to  Califor- 
nia in  1769  and  after  his  departure  in  1791  we  know 
little;  with  his  career  in  the  province  the  reader  is 
familiar,''  and  will  part  with  the  honest  Catalan,  as  I 
do,  reluctantly. 

matter  needs  looking  after.  Mission  stock  is  increasing  too  much,  and  the 
neoph^^cs  are  becoming  too  skilful  riders  and  acquiring  '  Apache  insolence.  * 
Some  advice  is  given  about  the  journey  north.  A  promise  is  made  of  more 
letters,  and  Fages  closes  by  making  a  present  of  his  famous  orchard,  well 
pleased  that  the  fruits  of  his  kibors  and  expenditures  arc  to  be  enjoyed  by 
his  friend.  Fages,  Infornus  Pariicularcs  al  Uohr.  Ec/meu  JiS  r/e  Mayo  1701^ 
MS.  On  May  1st  he  had  written  to  Romeu  that  he  was  permitted  to  take 
away  with  him  six  mulus  and  as  many  horses  if  the  commander  of  the  vessel 
had  no  objections.  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  x.  147.  There  are  also  communica- 
tions of  Images  to  Komeu  on  matters  of  trifluig  importance  dated  May  2Cth, 
30th.  June  Jst,  July  4th,  lOtli.  /./.,  141-70. 

•In  his  letter  of  May  28,  1701,  Fages  expresses  his  plejisure  that  Romeu  on 
his  journey — probably  at  San  Bias  or  between  there  and  Mexico— had  met  his 
family.  He  states  his  uitentiou  of  staying  at  Monterey  until  October  or 
Noveml>er.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  AIS.,  x.  148,  Ifio. 

*/f/.,  X.  44. 

^  /</.,  X.  142-3,  ICO.  In  one  of  the  letters  he  says  that,  suffering  in  his  foot, 
he  is  xmable  to  review  the  troops  at  Santa  Bdrbara. 

•Sailing  of  the  San  Curios  Nov.  10th.  St.  Pap.y  Sac,  MS.,  v.  01.  Accord- 
ing to  a  letter  in  Pror.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  134,  however,  the  schooner  Soturnlna 
from  Nootka  was  at  Monterey  on  Oct.  14th  and  ready  to  sail  for  San  Bias,  so 
that  Fages  may  have  sailed  in  her;  yet  if  there  is  no  error  it  is  strange  that 
while  the  arrival  of  the  San  Cdrlos  was  announced  to  Gen.  Navaon  Nov.  30th, 
that  of  the  SaturvinawoB  not  announced  until  Dec.  22d.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS., 
It.  3. 

^  Pedro  Fages,  a  native  of  Catalonia,  and  first  lieutenant  of  a  company  of 
tlie  1  at  battalion,  2d  regiment,  of  the  Catalan  Volunteer  Light  Infantrv,  probfibly 
left  Spain  with  his  battalion  in  May  1767*  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Mexico 
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He  was  a  peculiar  man ;  industrious,  energetic,  and 
brave,  a  skiliul  hunter  and  dashing  horseman,  fond  of 
children,  who  were  wont  to  crowd  round  him  and 
rarely  failed  to  find  his  pockets  stored  with  dulces. 
Of  fair  education  and  executive  abiUties,  hot-tempered 

was  sent  with  Col.  Elizondo's  expedition  against  the  Sonora  Indians.    In  tbt 
autumn  of  1768  by  order  of  the  visitador  general,  Galvez,  he  was  sent  over  from 
Gua ymas  to  La  Paz  by  Elizondo  with  25  men  of  his  compania  franca  for  tht 
California  expedition.    In  January  1769  ho  embarked  with  his  men  on  the  Sctn 
Carlos  and  arrived  at  Sail  Diego  May  1st.    Fages  was  military  chief  of  the  sea 
brancli  of  the  expedition,  and  commandant  on  shore  from  May  Ist  to  June 
29th,  thus  being  California's  first  ruler.    After  PortolA's  arrival  on  June  29th, 
lie  \'.  ua  second  in  command  and  Capt.  Rivera's  superior.    With  seven  of  hii 
men,  all  that  the  scurvy  had  not  killed  or  disabled,  he  accompanied  the  6nt 
laud  expedition  from  San  Diego  to  Monterey  and  San  Francisco  from  July  14, 
1709,  to  Jan.  24,  1770.    Ho  started  north  acaiu  April  17th  with  PortoU  and 
reached  Monterey  May  24th.    When  Portold  left  Monterey  July  9th,  Fa^ 
was  left  as  commandant  of  the  Califomian  establishments,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  May  25,  1774.    His  commission  as  captain  was  dated  May  4, 
1771,  and  in  the  same  year  ho  went  down  to  San  Diego  by  water,  retoming 
by  land.    In  March  and  April  1772  he  led  an  exploring  expedition  up  to  what 
arc  now  Oakland,  San  Pablo  Bay,  Carquines  Strait,  and  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Joaquin.    In  May  1772  he  proceeded  to  the  San  Luis  region  and  spent  soms 
three  months  hunting  bears  to  supply  the  Monterey  garrison  with  meat 
Perhaps  it  was  here  that  ho  gained  the  sobriquet  of  £1  Oso  often  applied  to 
him  in  later  years,  though  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  name  Old  Bear  was 
^veu  him  for  other  reasons.    He  went  to  San  Diego  in  August,  and  thers 
incun-cd  Padro  Serra's  displeasure  bv  I'efusing  a  ffuard  for  the  founding  of  a 
new  mission.    The  object  of  Serra's  journey  to  ^lexico  was  chiefly  Pages'  pe- 
mo\-al.    The  friar  represented  him  as  a  man  hated  by  all  the  soldiers,  incom- 
]>etent  to  conmiand,  and  a  deadly  foe  to  all  mission  progress.    The  charges 
were  largely  false,  but  they  served  Serra's  purpose  wnether  believed  or  not, 
for  the  government  could  not  afiford  at  the  time  a  qnarrel  with  the  missioA- 
aries;  and  Rivera  was  sent  to  supersede  Fages,  takmg  command  on  May  25, 
1774.    Subsequently  Serra  wrote  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  in  which  he  expressed 
regret  at  Fages'  removal,  commendation  of  his  sen'ices,  and  a  desire  that  he 
bo  favored  by  the  government.  Arch.  Sta.  Bdrhara^  MS.,  xi.  379-80.     The 
friars  regarded  this  as  a  praiseworthy  return  of  good  for  evil;  others  might 
apply  a  dilTerent  name. 

Fages  sailed  from  San  Diego  Aug.  4,  1774,  on  the  San  Antonio  with  orders 
to  join  his  regiment  at  Pachuca.  On  the  way  to  Mexico  at  Irapuato,  Guana- 
juato, he  was  robbed  of  a  box  containing  his  money,  by  his  own  servants  as  it 
seems.  Prov.  St.  Pap.j  MS.,  i.  190.  He  reached  Mexico  before  the  end  of 
1774  in  poor  health.  Ho  dated  in  Mexico,  Nov.  30,  1775,  a  report  on  Cali« 
fomia,  addressed  to  the  viceroy,  and  devoted  chiefly  to  a  description  of  the 
province,  its  natives,  animals,  and  plants;  but  also  giving  a  tolerablv  complete 
sketch  of  the  first  expeditions  and  tho  condition  of  the  missions  at  the  anuior's 
departure.  This  document,  of  great  importance  and  interest,  was  translated 
from  the  original  in  the  library  of  M.  Ternaux-Compans  and  published  as 
Fajcx,  Voyaije  en  Ctdifornie^  in  Nouv.  Aim.  des  Voy.,  ci.  145-82,  311-47.  At 
the  beginning  the  author  says:  *  Ayant  6t6  chargiS  du  commandement  militaire 
du  poste  de  ^lonterey,  dcpuis  le  commencement  de  I'ann^e  1709,  et  mon  chef 
don  Diego  Portola  qui  s'cuibarqua  le  9  de  Juillet  h  bord  du  paquebot  le  »SIaii 
AvloviOy  m'ayant  fortcment  recommandd  de  m'occuper  des  6tablissements 
8itu(fs  dans  la  partic  septentrionale  de  la  Californie,  je  m'y  suis  livnS  pendant 
plus  de  quatre  ans.     J'ai  rassembl<S  le  plus  de  renseignements  qu'il  m'a  4t6 
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and  inclined  to  storm  over  trifles,  always  ready  to 
quarrel  with  anybody  from  his  wife  to  the  padre  pres- 
idente,  he  was  withal  kind-hearted,  never  feeling  and 
rarely  exciting  deep-seated  animosities.  He  was 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  royal  service  and  attended 
with  rare  conscientiousness  to  every  petty  detail  of 
his  official  duty;  yet  his  house,  his  horse,  and  above 
all  his  garden  were  hardly  second  in  importance  to  his 
office,  his  province,  and  his  nation.  He  possessed  less 
breadth  of  mind,  less  culture,  and  especially  less  dig- 
nity of  manner  and  character  than  Felipe  de  Neve, 
T3ut  he  was  by  no  means  less  honest  and  patriotic. 
The  early  rulers  of  California  were  by  no  means 
the  characterless  figure-heads  and  pompous  nonenti- 
ties that  modern  writers  have  painted  them,  and 
among  them  all  there  i8  no  more  original  and  attrac- 
tive  character  than  the  bluff  Catalan  soldier  Pedro 
Fages. 

Jos6  Antonio  Romeu,  a  native  of  Valencia,  Spain, 
had  served  in  the  Sonora  Indian  wars  with  Fages  in 
and  before  1782  as  captain.  As  we  have  seen,  he 
took  part  in  the  campaigns  following  the  Colorado 

poflsible  snr  ces  provinces  ^loign^es,  sur  lea  nations  qui  lea  habitcnt,  la  nature 
de  leur  territoire,  sea  productions,  les  moeurs  et  coutumes  de  la  population, 
et  beaucoup  d'antres  sujets  dont  je  traiterai  dans  Ic  cours  do  cctte  relation.* 

Capt.  fages  was  in  garrison  with  his  company  at  Guadalajara,  when  he 
waB  ordered,  perhaps  in  1777,  to  the  Sonora  frontier;  and  there  he  served  in 
the  wars  against  Apaches  and  other  savages  for  five  years,  receiving  in  the 
mean  time  a  lieut.  colonel's  commission.     In  1781-2  he  made  several  expedi- 
tions from  Sonora  to  the  Colorado  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  former  rival, 
Rivera;  and  visited  California  twice  in  1782  before  he  came  as  governor,  mak- 
ing the  first  trip  from  the  Colorado  direct  to  San  Diego.     He  was  in  the  Colo- 
rado region  when  on  Sept.   10th,  by  an  appointment  of  July  12,  1782,  he 
took  possession  of  his  office  as  governor,  and  reached  Monterey  in  November. 
17S3  was  spent  chiefly  in  a  journey  to  Loreto  whence  he  brought  his  wife, 
X>ofia  EulaUa  de  Callis,  and  son  to  the  capital.     He  had  at  le&st  two  children 
lK>rzi  in  California.     In  1785  be  had  trouble  with  his  wife,  which  does  not 
aeem  however  to  have  outlasted  the  year.     From  August   1786,  by  Gen. 
U^arte's  order  of  Feb.  12th,  Fages  became  inspector  of  presidios.     His  coni- 
zniasion  as  colonel  was  dated  Feb.  7,  1789.     His  governorship  ended  April  IG, 
1791,  and  he  sailed  from  Monterey  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.     Taylor, 
.JMscov.  and  Founders,  ii.  179,  says  he  died  in  Mexico  before  179G,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  he  had  any  authority  for  the  statement.     Aug.  12, 
1793,  he  makes  a  report  on  Monterey  Presidio  buildings  at  Mexico.  Prov.  St. 
J*ap.f  MS.,  xiii.  191;  and  in  Oct.  1794  he  resided  in  tlie  city  of  Mexico.  Cos- 
Matisd,  Informt^  MS. 
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disaster.  In  May  1790,  when  appointed  governor  he 
was  major  of  the  Espaiia  dragoon  regiment,  also  hold- 
ing the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  He  was  probably  in 
Mexico  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  and  proceeded 
to  his  province  by  way  of  San  Bias,  since  he  met  the 
family  of  his  predecessor  and  friend  on  their  way 
from  California.  Accompanied  by  his  wife,  Josefa  de 
Sandoval,  and  daughters  Romeu  arrived  March  17, 
1791,  at  Loreto  by  the  schooner  Santa  Gei^rudis,  On 
April  16,  as  already  stated,  he  took  formal  possession 
of  the  governorship.  Captain  Arrillaga  representing 
Fages  in  the  transfer  of  the  necessary  papers.®  The 
reason  why  the  new  governor  was  ordered  to  assume 
his  office  at  Loreto  instead  of  proceeding  directly  to 
the  capital  was  that  he  might  attend  to  his  duties  as 
inspector  of  presidios  in  the  south,  thus  avoiding  a 
useless  repetition  of  the  journey,  and  that  he  might 
make  certain  investigations  of  presidial  accounts. 
These  Califomian  accounts  had  been  in  some  confiision 
since  1769.  Details  it  is  undesirable  as  well  as  im- 
possible to  explain;  but  many  men  had  unsettled  ac- 
counts running  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  Spanish 
occupation.  The  treasury  officials  in  Mexico,  attrib- 
uting the  prevalent  confusion  to  the  incompetence 
of  habilitados,  were  themselves  greatly  puzzled,®  and 
Romeu  seems  to  have  been  selected  with  a  special 
view  to  his  fitness  for  unravelling  past  financial  com- 
plications and  cffi)cting  a  final  adjustment. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  abilities  in  this  special 
direction,  he  had   very  slight  opportunity  to   show 
them;  for  from   the  moment  of  embarking  on   the 
Santa  Gertrudis  his  health  failed ;  indigestion,  sleep 
leys  nights,  and  an  oppressive  pain  in  the  chest  left 

"  Sec  references  in  note  1  of  this  chapter.  Also  letter  of  Arrillaga  to 
FngcH  March  21, 1791, announcing llomeu's  arrival.  Proo,  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  38. 

**  'J'hc  Infonne  sohrc  los  djustes  de  Pohladores  de  la  Jinna  de  Los  Angefe^  y 
deiU'is  dr  Aif  Provi/K'ian  de  (ynli/orniaAy  MS.,  a  report  of  the  contador  mayor 
i\uUy\  Mexico,  Dec.  'M),  17S0,  and  filling  above  CO  pages,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
niaiiy  wnnly  comniiiuications  on  the  subject  which  are  extant  in  the  archives. 
1  li.i\e  made  no  attempt  to  reach  the  Ix^ttom  of  this  financial  puzzle.  Vice- 
ro\  s  Mtth  rH  t(^  Konieu  on  tliis  subject  Sept.  1,  17fH).   Pror.  St.  Pap.,  ix.  313-19. 
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him  but  little  opportunity  of  attending  to  public 
duties.^^  Yet  he  did  not  lose  courage,  and  late  in 
the  summer,  after  communicating  his  instructions  to 
presidal  oflScers  and  satisfying  himself  of  Arrillaga's 
entire  competence,  he  proceeded  north,  reached  San 
Diego  in  August,"  and  arrived  at  Monterey  October 
13th,  doubtless  before  the  departure  of  his  prede- 
cessor." Through  the  winter  his  ill-health  continued, 
and  he  was  barely  able  to  attend  to  the  routine  duties 
of  his  office.  His  official  communications  in  the 
archives  are  few,  brief,  and  unimportant.  His  cor- 
respondence with  President  Lasuen  both  at  Loreto 
and  Monterey,  though  containing  little  more  than 
the  formal  expressions  required  by  courtesy,  indicate 
a  desire  on  his  part,  such  as  most  rulers  entertained 
when  they  first  came  to  California,  to  preserve  har- 
monious relations  with  the  missionaries.^*  In  fact 
either  by  natural  disposition  or  by  reason  of  feeble 
health  he  was  evidently  more  frailero  than  Fages  or 
Neve.  On  December  1st  he  received  the  royal  con- 
firmation of  his  appointment  as  governor.^* 

Late  in  March  1792  Romeu's  condition  became 
critical,  and  after  a  series  of  convulsions  it  became 
evident  that  he  had  but  a  few  days  to  live.  The  sur- 
geon, Pablo  Soler,  made  a  written  report  to  this  efiect 
on  April  5th,  and  the  last  rites  of  religion  were  ad- 
ministered by  the  friars  in  attendance.  He  died  at 
Monterey  April  9th  and  was  buried  at  San  Cdrlos 

»o  Romeu.,Carta  al  Virrey,  21  de  Nov.  1791,  MS.,  in  St,  Pap,,  Sac,  v.  91-2. 

^^  He  was  at  San  Diego  from  Aug.  20th  to  3l8t  if  not  longer.  Prov.  St, 
I^ap.,  MS.,  X.  40-3. 

"Nov.  28,  1791,  the  viceroy  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  his  letter  of  Oct. 
14th,  announcing  his  arrival  on  the  13th.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  134. 

^Bomeu,  Cortas  al  Presidentt  Lasuen,  1701,  MS.  On  July  IGth  from  Ro- 
sario  ho  writes:  *Aunque  mi  caudal  de  mdrito  no  es  otro  que  el  tenor  unos 
t>i]enos  y  constantes  dcseos  de  llenar  el  cumplimieutx)  de  mi  obligacion,  y  ser 
^tU  y  sin  embargo  de  carccer  de  aqucUas  apreciablcs  circunstancias  condu- 
<:entes  d  su  logro  de  que  la  bondad  de  V.  R.  me  supoue  acompaua<lo,  espero 
^merecerlo  de  la  piedad  del  Altisimo  al  vcrme  auxiliado  de  las  fervientes  oraci- 
«nes  de  V.  R.  y  de  esos  HR.  PP.  misioneros  d  los  que  de  nuevo  me  en- 
<x>miendo  correspondiendo  con  iguales  d  las  expresioncs  finas  conque  me 
lionran. ' 

^^St,  Pap,,  Sac,  MS.  v.  92.     The  confirmation  was  dated  Feb.  15th. 
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the  day  following.  By  his  will  the  widow  was  made 
executrix  of  his  estate  and  guardian  of  their  daugh- 
ters. Doiia  Josefa  embarked  for  San  Bias  in  Octo- 
ber. Alfdrez  Sal  in  a  letter  says  that  California  was 
not  worthy  of  a  governor  like  Komeu.  At  his  funeral 
all  who  knew  him  displayed  deep  grief.  ^ 

Local  annals  as  well  as  certain  general  topics  of 
commercial,  industrial,  and  mission  development,  I 
shall  treat  collectively  for  the  decade  from  1791  to 
1800,  in  subsequent  chapters.  Besides  such  topics 
the  visit  of  a  scientific  exploring  expedition  and  the 
founding  of  two  new  missions  are  to  be  noted  during 
Romeu's  short  rule.  The  expedition  referred  to  was 
that  of  Alejandro  Malaspina  in  command  of  the  royal 
corvettes  Descuhierta  and  Ati'evida,^^  the  latter  being 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Jos^  de  Bustamante 
y  Guerra,  and  the  scientific  corps  including  Bauzd 
and  Espinosa."  Malaspina  sailed  from  Cddiz  in  July 
1789,  for  a  tour  round  the  world,  and  after  making 
explorations  on  both  coasts  of  South  America,  and 
from  Panamd  to  Acapulco,  left  the  latter  port  in  May 
1791  for  the  Northwest  Coast,  which  he  struck  a  little 
above  60°  and  carefully  explored  southward,  sighting 

^^Prov.  St.  Pap.y  MS.,  xxii  7-9,  14;  x.  139;  xxi  71,  89;  SL  Pap.,  Sac., 
MS.,  vL,  70;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  u.  152;  San  Carlos,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.;  Tojf- 
lot's  Discov.  ami  Founders,  ii.  179;   Vallejo,  Hist,  Cal.,  MS.,  L  9G-7. 

^®The  vessels  had,  like  nearly  all  in  the  Spanish  navy,  each  a  double  name, 
being  called  respectively  Santa  Just  a  and  Santa  liiyina.  St.  Pap.,  'Sac.,  MS., 
V.  96. 

"  A  full  list  of  officers  made  at  Monterey,  is  as  follows:  Captaina  Alejan- 
dro Malaspina  and  Jo86  de  Bustamante  y  Uuerra;  lieutenants  Dionisio  Gali- 
ano,*  Jos6  Kspinosa,  Cayetano  Vald(5s,  Manuel  Novalcs,*  Fernando  Quintano, 
Juan  Bemaci,  Secimdino  Salamanca,  Antonio  de  Tova,  Juan  Concha,  Jos^ 
Robredo,  Areaco  Zcballos,  Francisco  Viaua,  and  Arcadio  Lineda;*  alfC*reces 
Martin  Olavidc,*  Felipe  Rauzd,  Flavio  Aleponzoni,  and  Jacobo  Murphy;  con- 
tadores  Rafael  llodrigucz  do  Arias  and  Manuel  Esqucrra;  chaplains  Josj5  de 
Mesa  and  Francisco  do  Paula  Aflino;  surgeons  Francisco  Flores  and  Pedro 
Gonzalez;  pilotos  Juan  Diaz  Maqueda,  Jose?  Sanchez,  Gerouimo  Delgado,  Juan 
Inciarte  y  Portu,  and  Joaquin  Ilurtado;  apothecary  Luis  Nee*  and  Tadeo 
Hacnok;  pintor  de  perspectiva  TomAs  Suria;  disecador  y  dibuiante  de  plantas 
Jos6  dc  Guio.  *  Tlie  names  marked  with  a  star  remainctl  behind  in  Mexico. 
Mnlaj^/iina^  Xoti  de  Ojicialcs  de  Guerra  y  Mnyrreif,  Nuturalistaa,  Botanicos, 
JJihuJanfc.'i,  y  Discrndorex,  que  tienen  dcstivo  ( n  las  rorf'etas  de  S.  M.  nombra- 
das  hfurnh'tcrtu  n  yifrevid<t,  que  dan  rucfta  at  Globo. .  .que  salieron  de  Vudh  en 
W  de  Julio  de  J7S0,  MS. 
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Cape  Mendocino  September  6th,  being  off  San  Fran- 
cisco the  10th,^®and  anchoring  the  13th  at  Monterey, 
where  his  vessels  remained  till  the  25th,  thence  con- 
tinuing the  survey  down  to  Cape  San  Liicas,  San 
Bias,  Acapulco,  and  returning  to  Spain  by  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Cape  Good  Hope.*' 

Of  the  stay  at  Monterey,  of  scientific  observations 
there,  of  Malaspina's  impressions  of  California  and 
its  people  we  know  little.     The  archives  contain  only 
the  merest  mention  of  the  arrival  and  of  courtesies 
exchanged   between   the  visitors  and   Lasuen,  who 
aided   in   gathering  specimens,**     Malaspina  seems 
entitled  to  the   honor  of  having  brought  to  Cali- 
fornia   the    first    American    who    ever  visited    the 
country,  and  he  came  to  remain,  his  burial   being 
recorded  on  the  mission  register  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember  13th,  and  name  of  John  Groem,  probably 
Graham,  son  of  John  and  Catherine  Groem,  Presby- 
terians, of  Boston.     He  had  shipped  as  gunner  at 
CAdiz.«     The  reports  of  this  expedition  were  never 
published.     The  commander  was  imprisoned  for  cer- 
tain crimes  or  irregularities,  and  it  is  only  through 
If  avarrete's  brief  rdsum^,  and  an  abridged  narrative 
l>y  one  of  the  oflScers,  that  anything  is  known  of 
i-esults.** 

As  early  as  1789  it  was  determined  to  found  two 
"new  missions,  in  honor  of  *  our  lady  of  solitude'  and 

^*  At  least  4  or  6  shots  were  heard  from  a  fog-hidden  vessel  on  that  date. 
3ii8tamante,  in  Cavo,  Tres  Sigloe,  iii.  lOG-7,  says  he  left  Nootka  August  25th, 
and  anchored  at  Monterey  September  11th. 

^For  account  of  Malaspina's  explorations  in  the  north,  see  Hist.  N,  W, 
Coasts  i.  249;  and  Hist.  Alaska,  this  series. 

*^Sept.  21,  1791,  Malaspina  and  Bustamante  to  Lasuen  thankins  him  for 
aid.  Lasuen  iu  reply  cives  thanks  for  presents.  The  letters  are  full  of  flat- 
tering expressions,  ancf  the  voyagers  promise  to  make  the  king  and  the  world 
acquainted  with  their  favorable  impressions  of  California  and  with  the  suc- 
cess and  zeal  of  the  mdres.  Malaspina  and  Bustamante — Carta  al  P,  Lasuen 
¥  respuesta  de  dicho  Padre,  Sept.  1791,  MS.  March  27,  1792,  Gen.  Nava  has 
warned  of  Malaspina's  visit.  Arch.  Arzobispado,  MS.,  i.  19. 

*»  Taylor,  in  Pacific  Monthly,  xi.  649-50,  from  San  Cdrlos,  Lib.  de 
Mision, 

^Navarrtte,  Viages  Apdcri/'os,  94-8,  268-70,  3ia-20;  Id.,  in  Sutil  y  Mexi- 
eoMo,  Viafje,Introd,,  cxzii.-iii  Taylor,  in  Pacific  Monthly,  xi.  649,  and  L,  Co/,, 
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of  the  holy  cross.  The  necessary  preliminaries  were 
arranged  by  correspondence  between  president,  guar- 
dian, and  viceroy,  and  four  new  friars  were  selected 
to  take  charge,  or  enable  others  to  do  so,  of  the  new 
establishments.^  The  information  reached  California 
at  the  end  of  July  1790  together  with  the  friars, 
Danti,  Miguel,  Rubi,  and  Tapis;  and  all  the  necessary 
effects  except  the  church  vestments  and  utensils. 
This  omission  caused  delay,  for  the  priests  were  not 
disposed  to  take  anything  on  trust  in  dealing  with 
the  government,  and  it  was  not  until  July  1791  that 
a  positive  assurance  came  from  the  viceroy  that  the 
sacred  utensils  would  be  sent,  together  with  an  order 
to  proceed  at  once,  borrowing  the  needed  articles  from 
the  other  establishments.^  Subsequent  preliminary 
work  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  Lasuen,  who 
writes  the  29th  of  September:  "In  view  of  the 
superior  order  of  his  excellency  I  at  once  named  the 
missionaries.  I  asked  and  obtained  from  the  com- 
mandant of  this  presidio  the  necessary  aid  for  explor- 
ing anew  the  region  of  Soledad,  and  there  was  chosen 
a  site  having  some  advantages  over  the  two  previously 
considered.  I  applied  to  the  missions  for  vestments 
and  sacred  vessels;  and  as  soon  as  the  commander  of 
the  Arcmzazu  furnished  the  sirvientes  allowed  for  the 
new  establishments  I  proceeded  to  Santa  Clara  in 
order  to  examine  anew  in  person  the  site  of  Santa 
Cruz.     I  crossed  the  sierra  by  a  long  and  rough  way, 

41,  says  tliat  MaLasnina,  through  the  jealousy  of  Godoy,  was  imprisoned  for 
14  years  and  finally  liberated  when  Marshal  Soult  took  Corufia  in  1800. 

="  Guardian  Noriega  to  viceroy,  Sept.  22,  1789;  viceroy  to  guardian,  Oct. 
31;  guar«lian  to  Lasuen,  Dec.  10,  in  Arch.  Sta,  Barbara^  MS.,  vi.  280-2. 
Two  tliousand  ei^ht  hundred  dollars  was  to  bo  paid  to  the  sindico,  $1,000  for 
each  misaion,  and  $200  for  travelling  expenses  of  each  friar.  April  1,  1790, 
the  siudico,  Fr.  Gcruninio  de  Sampelayo,  sends  provisions  and  tools  for  Santa 
Cruz  to  value  of  $1,021.   Sta.  Cntz,  Lib,  de  Minion^  MS.,  3. 

'*Auff.  3,  1700,  Lasuen  to  Fages,  announces  arrival  of  padres;  nothing 
lacking  but  for  the  government  to  delivor  the  sacred  vessels;  he  is  ready. 
Arrh.  Arzohi^Kidoy  MS.,  i.  10;  Jan.  20,  1791.     Viceroy  to  Lasuen  and  togov- 


'iceroy's  orders;  let  each  ))adi 
he  cnii  lend.   Arch.  Sfa.  Bdrharn,  MS.,  ix.  310-17. 
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and  I  found  in  the  site  the  same  excellent  fitness  that 
had  been  reported  to  rae.     I  found,  besides,  a  stream 
of  water  very  near,  copious,  and  important.     On  the 
day  of  San  Agustin,  August  28th,  I  said  mass,  and  a 
cross  was  raised  in  the  spot  where  the  establishment 
is  to  be.     Many  gentiles  came,  large  and  small,  of 
both  sexes,  and  showed  that  they  would  gladly  enlist 
under  that  sacred  standard,  thank  God  I     I  returned 
to  Santa  Clara  by  another  way,  rougher  but  shorter 
and  more  direct.    I  had  the  Indians  improve  the  road 
and  was  perfectly  successful,  because  for  this  as  for 
everything  else  the  commandant  of  San  Francisco,  Don 
Hermenegildo  Sal,  has  furnished  with  the  greatest 
activity  and  promptness  all  the  aid  I  have  asked  for. 
I  ordered  some  little  huts  made,  and  I  suppose  that 
by  this  time  the  missionaries  are  there.    I  found  here 
in  Monterey  the  two  corvettes  of  the  Spanish  expedi- 
tion, and  the  commander's  power  of  pleasing  obliged 
ine  to  await  their  departure.    I  endeavored  to  induce 
them  to  transport  the  Santa  Cruz  supplies  by  water, 
but  it  could  not  be  accomplished.    Day  before  yester- 
day, however,  some  were  sent  there  by  land,  and  with 
them  a  man  from  the  schooner  which  came   from 
^ootka  under  Don  Juan  Carrasco.^     The  plan  is  to 
see  if  there  is  any  shelter  for  a  vessel  on  the  coast 
near  Santa  Cruz,  and  there  to  transport  what  is  left. 
To-morrow   a   report   is   expected.      This   means    is 
sought  because  we  lack  animals.     To-day  eleven  Ind- 
ians have  departed  from  here  with  tools  to  construct 
a  shelter  at  Soledad  for  the  padres  and  the  supplies. 
I  and  the  other  padres  are  making  preparations,  and 
my  departure  thither  will  be,  by  the  favor  of  God,  the 
day  after  San  Francisco,  October  8th,  at  latest."'* 

The  preliminaries  having  been  thus  arranged  Alfdrez 
Sal  started  from  San  Francisco  September  2 2d  with 

^This  achooncr  was  the  fJorccuitas,  which  under  Narvaez  had  taken  ^urt 
in  Elisa*8  northern  explorations.  See  IJist,  N.  W.  Coast,  i.  244-250.  The 
Afxinzazu  had  also  made  a  trip  to  the  north,  under  Matute. 

^LasueTif  Carta  al  Sr.  Gobemador  RomeUf  sobre  fujidaeion  de  JUisiones, 
£9  de  Sept,  1791,  MS. 
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Corporal  Luis  Peralta  and  two  privates,  arriving  at 
Santa  Clara  in  the  afternoon. ^^     Next  morning  he 

f)roceeded  to  Santa  Cruz,  his  force  being  increased  by 
iathers  Alonso  Salazar  and  Baldomero  Lopez,  while 
the  rest  of  the  mission  guard  with  six  or  seven  servants 
were  left  to  bring  supplies  and  cattle.  On  the  24th 
some  Christian  Indians  of  Santa  Clara  were  set  at 
work  cutting  timber  and  building  a  hut  for  the  friars, 
who  busied  themselves  seeking  a  spot  for  sowing 
twenty-five  fanegas  of  wheat.  A  fine  plain  was  found 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  capable  of  irrigation 
from  a  small  stream  called  by  the  explorers  of  1769 
Arroyo  de  San  Pedro  Regalado.  The  mission  site 
was  about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  Rio  San 
Lorenzo,  also  named  in  17G9.  The  chief  Sugert  came 
in  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  and  promised  to  become 
the  first  Christian  of  his  tribe,  Sal  agreeing  to  be 
godfather.  On  Sunday,  September  25th,  as  soon  as 
the  soldiers  and  horses  arrived  from  Santa  Clara, 
Sugert  and  his  people  having  been  fortified  by  assur- 
ances against  the  noise  of  exploding  gunpowder,  and 
the  friars  having  donned  their  robes,  Don  Hermene- 
giklo  took  formal  possession  as  he  says,  "in  such  words 
as  my  moderate  talent  dictated,"  and  at  the  conclusion 
the  guns  were  discharged.  Five  more  salutes  were 
fired  while  the  padres  said  mass  and  chanted   a  te 

"Sept.  17,  1701,  Sal  to  Romou,  excusing  himself  for  sending,  without 
having  awaited  lioiiieu's  arrival  or  orders,  at  Lasuen's  request,  a  guard  and 
mule  train  for  tlie  new  mission.  St.  Pap.y  Scir.,  MS.,  vii.  18-20.  The  corporal 
of  the  mission  L'unrd  was  fully  instnictcd  respecting  his  duties  under  date  of 
Sept.  17th.  »s'(W,  Ifistrucrion  al  Caho  Luis  Peralta  nl  canjo  de  la  Eacolta  de  la 
M'<i<ton  dt'  Santa  CruZy  17 OJ,  MS.  The  general  purport  was,  constant  pre- 
cautions, kindness  to  gentiles,  harmony  with  padres,  strict  performance  of 
religious  duties,  and  the  details  of  routine.  The  details  were  much  the  same 
in  all  missions.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  the  matter  of  escorting 
the  priests  the  soldiers  were  strictly  limited,  and  were  not  allowed  to  pass 
the  night  away  from  tlie  mission.  If  a  priest  desired  to  go  to  a  distant  mis- 
sion, word  nmst  he  sent  to  San  Francisco  and  a  guard  obtained  from  the 
presidio.  On  the  29th  or  30th  of  each  month  a  report  to  Sal  must  be  sent  by 
two  soldiers  to  Santa  Clara,  where  the  two  must  wait  till  two  Santa  Clara 
men  carried  the  despatch  to  San  Francisco  and  returned.  As  the  rainy  season 
was  drawing  near,  the  gentiles  might  be  induced  to  work  on  the  warehoose 
and  guard-bouse  by  presents  of  food,  etc.,  even  against  the  wishes  of  the 
padres. 
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deum,   and   thus  the    mission   of   Santa   Cruz  was 
founded.^ 

Local  annals  of  Santa  Cruz  to  1800  are  best  pre- 
sented here  and  may  be  briefly  recorded.  Often  there 
were  apprehensions  of  trouble  with  the  natives,  but 
the  fears  of  the  friars  rested  for  the  most  part  on 
nothing  more  solid  than  rumor,  the  occasional  flight 
of  a  neophyte,  or  the  loss  of  an  animal.  To  keep  the 
soldiers  of  the  guard  on  the  alert  they  were  once 
ordered  to  hunt  bears  for  target  practice.'^  The  neo- 
phytes numbered  84  at  the  end  of  the  year  1791. 
They  had  increased  to  224  in  another  year;  in  1796 
the  number  was  523,  the  highest  ever  reached,  and  in 
1800  they  were  492.  There  had  been  949,  according 
to  the  registers,  baptized,  271  couples  married,  and  477 
buried.  Large  stock  increased  during  the  decade  from 
202  to  2,354  head;  small  stock  from  174  to  2,083. 
Agricultural  products  in  1792  were  about  650  bushels; 

"^a/,  Diario  del  Reconocimiento  de  la  Mision  de  Santa  Cruz^  1791y  MS. 
Certificate  on  foundation  of  the  mission,  dated  Sept.  2oth,  and  signed  by  Sal, 
Corp.  Peralta,  and  soldier  Salvador  Higuera.  St.  PajK,  Sac.,  MS.,  ii.  137.  Sal 
retamed  to  Santa  Clara  Sept.  26th,  and  San  Francisco  Sept.  27th.  Sept.  25th, 
the  padres  announce  the  foundation  to-day  in  a  letter  to  Komcu ;  site  fine  and 
prospects  flattering.  Lopez  and  Salazar^  Carta  de  h«  Padres  de  Santa  Cruz 
cd  Qohernajdor,  1791^  MS.  I  Title-pages  of  mission  registers.  Santa  Cruz,  Lib. 
de  Mision,  MS.,  28.  Santa  Clara  furnished  for  Santa  Cruz  64  cattle,  22 
horses,  76  fanegas  of  grain,  and  26  loaves  of  bread;  San  Francisco,  5  yoke  of 
oxen,  70  sheep,  and  2  buc^els  of  barley;  San  Cdrlos,  7  mules  and  8  horses. 
The  guard  furnished  the  padres  $42.50  worth  of  provisions,  to  bo  repaid.  A 
list  of  the  church  vestments  and  sacred  vessels  is  also  given.  Copy  from 
mission  records  in  VcUlejo,  Doc,  Hist.  Cat.,  MS.,  xxviii.  102-3.  See  also 
Willey*s  Centennial  Sketch  of  Santa  Cruz,  11,  12.  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  Aug. 
12,  1865.  Another  record  makes  the  contribution  of  Santa  Clara  151  cattle, 
19  horses,  18  fanegas  of  grain;  San  Francisco,  6  yoke  of  oxen,  100  hogs,  12 
mules;  and  other  missions  8  beasts  of  burden.  Salazar,  Condicion  actual  de 
California,  1706,  MS. 

'•This  was  in  1797.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  v.  106.     Jan.  1794,  Mission  guard 

increased  to  8  men,  but  reduced  to  5  before  May  1795.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS., 

xiii.  231;  xii.  77.     April  1798,  90  fugitives  gathered  in  by  Corp.  Mesa.  Id., 

xxii.  101.    Road  from  Monterey  threatened;  a  soldier  7iear?y  attacked  in  1792, 

JSL  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.  vi.  70-1.     Feb.  1793,  9  neophytes  brought  in  9  pagans. 

fountain  Indians  said  to  be  making  arrows.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  152-3. 

Dec.  1793,  the  corporal  and  a  soldier  wounded;  two  parties  sent  from  San 

Francisco  to  punish  the  natives.  Id.,  xxi.  176.    Jan.  1795,  Sergt.  Amador 

sent  to  capture  2  Indians  who  were  making  trouble  on  the  Rio  Pdiaro.  Prrw. 

St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  L  47.     March  7,  1796,  P.  Sanchez  asks  for  aid. 

Indians  threatening.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  viiL  3.    Feb.  29th,  Amador  sent  to 

investigate  a  rumor  th^t  the  Indians  would  rise  and  kill  the  padres.  Prov. 

St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  la 
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3,400  in  1796,  and  800  in  1799;  in  1800  were  4,300 
bushels;  total  yield  of  the  decade,  17,590  bushels. 

The  church,  whose  corner-stone  had  been  laid  with 
due  ceremony  on  February  27th  of  the  preceding 
year,  was  fonrially  dedicated  to  its  holy  use  the  lOtn 
of  May  1794,  by  leather  Pena  from  Santa  Clara,  with 
the  aid  of  Gili  and  Sanchez,  besides  the  niinisters  of 
the  mission.  Alf^rez  Sal  was  present  and  as  godfather 
of  the  church  received  its  keys.  All  the  ceremonies 
prescribed  by  the  Roman  ritual  were  solemnly  per- 
formed in  presence  of  neophytes,  servants,  and  troops, 
and  next  day  a  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  new  edi- 
fice. The  church  was  about  thirty  by  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  and  twenty- five  feet  high.  The 
foundation  walls  to  the  height  of  three  feet  were 
of  stone,  the  front  was  of  masonry,  and  the  rest  of 
adobes.**'  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  site  of  the 
mission  had  been  slightly  changed  in  1792  to  avoid 
danger  from  inundation.*^  About  the  mission  build- 
ings but  little  is  recorded  except  that  the  last  two 
sides  of  the  square  were  completed  in  1795;  and  a 
flouring-mill  was  built  and  began  to  run  in  the  au- 
tunm  of  1796,  but  was  badly  damaged  by  the  rains  of 

*^  A  full  account  of  the  ceremony  and  of  the  building,  signed  by  the  six 
persona  named  and  by  Francisco  Gomez,  Jos6  Maria  Lopez,  Ignacio  Cham*- 
zero,  and  Jos6  Antonio  Sancliuz,  is  civen  in  Sta.  CntZy  Lib,  ae  Misiott,  MS., 
;iS-40.  Mr  Wrlloy,  Centeniiial  Hkrtch  Stu,  Cruz^  12,  gives  the  date  as  March 
10th,  and  this  may  possibly  be  correct,  as  it  is  often  diihcult  to  distinguish  in 
old  iS punish  manuscript  Marzo  from  Mayo.  Progress  made  on  church  in  1793^ 
and  it  was  fmislied  in  1794.  St.  Pap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  i.  122;  ii.  17.  Being  dam- 
aged by  rains  in  1797.  /'/.,  ii.  122.  Account  of  dedication  in  iS^o.  Cruz  Sen- 
finni,  Aug.  12,  ISfJo.  According  to  a  scrap  in  Hayes*  MMsion  Book,  i.  130, 
some  coins  and  relics  dei)ositcd  in  the  comer-stone  gave  rise  to  rumors  of 
treasure  for  which  search  was  made  when  the  building  fell  in  1856;  but  not 
even  tlie  stone  was  found. 

3'  Sept.  12,  1792.  Letter  of  the  governor  in  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  ii.  139. 
Inliabitants  in  1795:  Corporal  Jos6  iVntonio  Sanchez;  soldiers  Joaquin  Bemal, 
Jos<^'  Acdvcs  (whose  nian-iage  with  a  neophj^e  woman  was  the  first  recorded 
at  Santii  Cruz  on  March  3,  1794,  Sfa.  Cntz,  Lib.  tic  Mision,  MS.,  29)»  Ramon 
Linares,  Joaquin  Mesa,  and  Jo8<5  Vizcaira;  sailor  sirvientes,  Lopez,  CaiTillo, 
Arroyo,  Bamjns,  Rodriguez,  and  Soto;  and  the  artisan  Antonio  Heoriquez. 
All  but  the  sailors  had  families.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  234.  Nov.  1,  1794, 
the  padres  complain  that  the  sailor  laborers  know  nothing  of  their  work  and 
should  be  transfeiTcd  to  the  presidio.  Id.,  xii.  40.  Supplies  to  presidios  in 
1795-0,  about  $2,000.  Id.,  xvi.  203,  200;  Prov.  Rec,  MwS.,  v.  76.  Due  from 
presidio  to  mission  in  1800,  $183.  SUt.  Cruz,  Lib.  de  Mishn,  MS.,  19. 
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December.^  The  annual  election  of  mission  alcaldes, 
which  was  required  by  the  regulation,  but  had  been 
for  a  long  time  neglected  here  as  elsewhere,  began  by 
Borica's  orders  in  1797.^ 

In  these  later  years  the  mission  prospects  were  far 
from  encouraging,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  tone  of 
missionary  correspondence.  At  the  beginning  of  1798 
Fernandez  writes  that  everything  is  in  a  bad  way.  A 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  neophytes  have  deserted, 
leaving  only  thirty  or  forty  to  work,  while  the  land  is 
overflowed  and  the  planting  not  half  done.  The 
church  has  been  damaged  by  the  flood;  the  live-stock 
is  dying ;  and  a  dead  whale  on  the  beach  has  attracted 
an  unusual  multitude  of  wolves  and  bears.^  The  es- 
tablishing of  Banciforte  across  the  river,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  in  another  chapter,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  friars'  despondency. 

The  missionary  founders,  Lopez  and  Salazar,  served 
here,  the  latter  till  July  1795  and  the  former  to  July 
1796,  at  or  about  which  dates  they  departed  from  the 
country  to   seek   the  retirement   of  their   college. 
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*'  In  March  artisans  were  sent  to  build  the  mill  and  instmct  the  natives. 
In  August  a  smith  and  miller  were  sent  to  start  the  mill.  Pr<>v.  Rec,  MS. ,  iv. 
224,  232;  v.  50,  58,  65-6,  98,  115;  vi.  68;  Arch.  Sta.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  iL  78;  St, 
Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  viL  30.  Four  millstones  were  ordered  made  at  Santa  Cruz 
for  San  C&rlos.  A  house  for  the  mill  was  also  built;  and  in  1703  a  granary  of 
two  stories  and  a  house  for  looms  had  been  finished.  St.  Pap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  ii. 
17,  78. 

^SatUa  Cruz,  Parroquia,  MS.,  15,  16. 

'*  Fernandez,  Carta  del  Padre  Ministro  sobre  la  condidon  de  Santa  Cruz, 
1798,  MS.  Aug.  1,  1708,  Engineer  Cordoba  reports  that  Santa  Cruz  has 
3,435,600  sq.  varas  of  irrigable  lauds  of  which  1,120,000  are  ^-tn  ahrir.  Pas- 
tures 1.5x8  or  9  leagues  with  seven  permanent  streams.  Prov.  Rec,  MS., 
ii.  99. 

^  Of  Alonso  Isidro  Salazar  we  know  nothing  till  he  became  minister  of 

Santa  Cruz  in  Sept.  1791,  having  probably  arrived  from  Mexico  a  little  earlier 

in  the  same  year.     He  and  Lopez  did  not  get  along  amicably  together,  and 

the  archives  contain  an  order  ot  the  guardian  to  the  president  to  send  Salazar 

to  some  other  mission  since  he  and  his  coufrei-e  would  not  *  listen  to  reason,' 

ajid  in  order  *  to  reduce  their  pride.*  Arch.  Sta.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xi.  251-2.     He 

xxever  served  at  any  other  mission,  and  his  license  to  retire,  dated  by  the  vice- 

Y^oy  Jan.  23,  1795,  reached  him  before  June  10th  of  the  same  year.  Prov.  Rec, 

^iS.,  vL  47.  SL  Pap,,  Sac.,  MS.,  i.  50.   No  reason  for  his  retirement  is  given. 

¥l^e   doubtless  sailed  in  the  transport  of  that  autumn;  and  on  May  11,  1796, 

hke  i?i>Tote  at  the  college  of  San  Fernando  a  loug  report  on  California,  of  which 

X  Hhall  liave  something  to  say  elsewhere.  Condidon  Actual  de  Cat.,  MS. 

Baldomero  Lopez,  like  Salazar,  came  to  California  in  1791,  like  him  served 
Hnr.  Caz..,  Yol.  I.    83 
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They  were  succeeded  by  Manuel  Fernandez  and  Jo.se 
de  la  Cruz  Espi,  tlie  latter  being  replaced  in  May 
1797  bv  Francisco  Gonzalez,  while  the  former  left  the 
country  in  October  1798  and  was  replaced  by  Domiugo 
Carranza.^ 


We  come  finally  to  the  other  new  mission  of  1791, 
La  Soledad.  True  to  the  condition  expressed  in  the 
name,  'Our  Lady  of  Solitude'  has  left  but  a  meaore 
rrcord  cither  of  foundation  or  subsequent  career.  As 
we  have  sc^en,  Lasuen  had  personally  selected  a  site. 
The  *J9th  of  September  a  party  of  natives  departed 
from  San  C?ilrIos  to  erect  a  shelter.  The  friar,  delayed 
by  Malaspinas  visit,  intended  to  go  to  Soledad  again 
by  October  9tli  at  the  latest.^'  He  did  go  on  that 
diile  or  ])erliaj)s  the  day  before,  for  on  the  9th  wdth  the 
aid  of  Sitjar  and  Garcia,  and  in  the  presence  of  Lieu- 
tenant Josu  Arguello,  tlie  guard,  and  various  native-s, 
he  sprinkled  lioly  water  on  the  site,  blessed  and  raised 
the  cr(jss  whicli  all  adored,  and  performed  all  the  nec- 
essary rites  by  whicli  the  mission  of  Nuestra  Seiiora 
de  la  S<^le(lad  was  ushered  into  existence.  The  site 
was  called  by  the  natives  Chuttusgelis  and  the  region 


only  at  SaDl;i  Cruz,  and  like  hiui  wa**  ill-tcmporcJ  to  such  an  extent  that  hii 
oiMistimtbickcrin;:^  with  his  companion  received  the  reproof  of  his  superiors 
His  t('!n{»cr  wa??,  however,  h'lrgely  the  result  of  ill-health.  He  was  the  vie 
lini  (•!  hypochondria  whicli  until  tod  him  I'ur  missionary  duties  and  he  retiix?tl 
in  Au-ust  17!M;.  Arrh.  Sfa.  Barl-nra,  MS.,  vi.  '2:19>,  xi.  50-7;  Prov.  /?fr.,  MS., 
vi.  l(j.'^.  In  Mexico  it  seems  his  heidth  was  restored,  for  on  Aug.  8,  1818,  he 
was  <  lected  ;iuardian  <'l  San  IVrnando. 

"'"'  V.  Manui'l  Fernandez  was  a  native  of  Tiiy  in  Galicia,  Spain,  bom  in 
17(>7,  V.  ho  became  a  Franciscan  at  (Jouipostela  in  1784,  and  joined  the  college 
i>i  San  Feniaiitlii  i:i  i 7()'),  beinjij:  s<nl  to  (  alirornia in  171)4.  Arch.  Sta.  Barbaro. 
MS.,  xi.  'J IS.  He  was  one  of  five  priests  who  came  recommended  by  Mugar- 
te!.riii  a3  of  a  dili'erent  kind  from  Keveral  who  had  (exhausted  I^ASUcu'spiticnce, 
these  Ining  in  fact  inod<d  niissinuaries.  }iii<jurU.'j'ii^  (*arta  al  P,  LciMien  30  Of- 
Kihro  llO.'/y  MS.  An  original  lettr^r.  He  was  impetuous,  violent,  cruel,  and 
a  bad  manajier  of  neoi»hytes.  Proi\  AVc.  MS.,  vi.  103;  or  at  lea^t  over-zeal- 
ous in  convcitin;;  pa;.jans,  and  wa.s  ndiuonished  by  the  president  to  moderate 
his  zeal.  Proc.  St.  J*Oj*.,  MS.,  xii.  l*25-o-.  This  was  at  Santa  Clara  wlipre  he 
s(  rved  in  1794.  He  was  much  at  San  Francisco  in  the  early  i)art  of  1795. 
During'  his  seiVice  at  Santa  Cruz  in  nO.VS  we  hear  no  complaint  against  him, 
and  in  October  1 7iiS  he  obtained  license  to  retire  on  account  of  sickness.  Arch. 
Arzohisjxi'Iii,  MS.,  i.  02. 

'^  See  p.  41)3,  this  volume. 
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had  been  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  Soledad  since 
the  first  occupation  of  the  country-^ 

Beyond  the  names  of  officiatinor  missionaries  and 
the  usual  statistics  Soledad  has  no  recorded  liistory 
for  this  first  decade.  One  entry  in  the  mission  books 
however  deserves  mention,  by  which  it  appears  that 
on  May  19, 1793,  there  was  baptized  a  Xootka  Indian, 
twenty  years  of  age,  **Iquina,  son  of  a  gentile  father, 
named  Taguasmiki,  who  in  the  year  1789  was  killed 
by  the  American  Gret  (Gray)  captain  of  the  vessel 
called  Wa.'ihington  belonging  to  the  Congress  of  Bos- 
ton." ^'^ 

Fathers  Diego  Garcia  and  Mariano  Rubi  were  the 
fii-st  ministers  of  Soledad,  the  foniier  being  present  at 
the  founding  and  the  latter  arriving  shortly  after. 
Rubi  left  the  mission  in  January  and  the  country  in 
February  or  March  1793.  Garcia  left  Soledad  in 
February' 1792,  but  he  returned,  serving  there  from 
December  1792  to  March  1796,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  San  Francisco.  These  two  were  of  the 
class  alluded  to  by  Muj^artofcui  as  havinic  exhausted 
the  president's  patience.  They  were  even  worse  than 
Salazar  and  Lopez  at  Santa  Cruz,  for  Rubi  was  an 
immoral  man,  while  Garcia,  if  not  partially  insane, 
u-as  unpopular  and  disobedient.*^     After  the  terms  of 

^^ Soledad,  Lib,  Mmojiy  MS.,  1,  2.  Nan-ativo  signed  by  Lasucu.  Romon 
to  viceroy  Dec.  1,  1791,  in  Sf.  Pap.  *!>at:.,  !MS.,  v.  {)li.  The'lirst  baptism  of  an 
^Ijoriginal  was  on  Nov.  23d.  The  following  names  from  the  mission  rccu:  da 
i*-T-e  tlioso  of  the  soldiers  and  sirrientes  during  the  dcca<k':  Sohliers,  Maraiio 
Oastro,  ooi-poral  in  1792,  Ignacio  Vallojo,  corporal  in  17'M,  Jos«5  Dionisio  Bir- 
Xial,  JLcocaoio  Cibrian,  Teodoro  Gomez,  Jo>6  I'^naclo  Mesa,  Antonio  Bueliia, 
^Xarcos  Villela,  2blanuel  2^Jendoza,  Salvador  KspinosJi,  Miguel  Kspinosa,  (V 
3^«taJio  Espinosa,  Marcos  Briones,  I>artolomt5  Mateo  Martinez,  Jose  Maria 
^Sobcranes,  Juan  Maria  Pinto,  and  Manuel  Rodriguez.  Servant*:  Antonio 
Mailtos,  Leocadio  Martinez,  Matias  Solas,  Pedro  Bautista  Leonardo,  Jose 
iieruardino  Flores. 

^^ So^* dady  Lib.  Misiou,  MS.,  4. 

*^  Mariano  Kubi  was  one  of  the  four  jmdres  who  arrived  in  California  in 

^T  uly   1790  sent  expressly  for  tlie  new  establishments.     Ho  served   at  San 

-Ajitonio  1790  to  Sept.  1*791,  and  from  Oct.  1791  to  Jan.  1793.     He  retired 

"Under  a  provisional  license,  being  in  ill-health.  ^IrcA.  Arzobispa<Io,  MS.,  i.  83; 

J^rov.  Rf.r.,  MS.,  ii.  160.     In  Oct.  1793  and  again  in  Feb.  1794  tlie  cuardian 

"verote  to  the  president  asking  for  detailed  reports  on  Rubi's  conduct  and 

o-xrcsses,  and  an  official  certificate  on  the  nature  of  lili  disease,  which  v.as 

4j.oubtles8  venereal.    He  was  to  be  cxpcUeil  for  the  honor  of  the  college.  Arch, 
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these  first  ministers  the  following  missionaries  served 
for  brief  periods:  Father  Gili,  like  Rubf  more  muge- 
riego  than  was  well  for  his  reputation  and  health,  it 
1793,  Espi  in  1794-5,  Martiarena  in  1795-7,  and  Car- 
nicer  in  1797-8.  At  the  end  of  the  decade  the  min- 
isters were  Antonio  Jaime  and  Mariano  Payeras,  since 
starch  1796  and  November  1798  respectively.  In 
neophyte  population  Soledad  counted  eleven  converts 
only  at  the  end  of  1791,  but  493  in  1800,  the  baptisms 
having  aggregated  704,  deaths  224,  and  marriages  164. 
Large  stock  gained  from  194  to  1,383  head;  small 
stock  from  213  to  3,024.  Agriculture  yielded  525 
bushels  in  1792;  350  in  1794;  2,000  in  1797,  and 
2,600  in  1800.  Total  yield  of  decade  14,800  bushels. 
In  1797  this  mission  possessed  an  adobe  church  with 
roof  of  straw.** 

StcL  Bdrhara,  MS.,  xi.  229-31,  256.  Of  Garofa*8  shortoomingB  I  shall  hky% 
more  to  say  hereafter.  At  Solcdad  he  once  neglected  to  aow  grain  on  aooM 
frivolous  pretext,  and  the  neophytes  were  near  starving  in  conseqnenoe. 

^^8U  Pap,,  Mis8.,  MS.,  ii.  120.     Supplies  to  the  presidio  in  1796  $41& 
Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  203. 
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OOUKOIL  AT  MOKTIBET  TO  AfPODIT  A  TbMPORAKT  QoYSBNOBr— AsRILLAOA'S 

AocxssiON — ^Abbital  at  Monteret — California  Separatsd  from 
Proyinoias  Intxrnas — Arrillaga*8  Polict  and  Acts — ^Thb  Jordan 
Colony — ^Maritime  Affairs  and  ForsionIIelations — ^Northern  Ex- 
plorations— Spanish  Poliot — ^Thb  Nootka  Question — Voyage  of  the 

*SUTIL*  AND  *  MeXIOANA* — ^BOUNDARY  COMMISSION — VANCOUVER'S  FiRST 

Visit — ^Reception  at  San  Francisco,  Santa  Clara,  and  Monterey — 
English  Deserters— The  Governor  in  a  Dilemma — Precautions 
AGAINST  Foreign  Vessels — Revilla  Gigedo's  Report — Attempted 
Occupation  of  Bodega — ^Vancouver's  SeoondVisit— ADisousted  Eng- 
lishman— SXTSPICIONS  OF  ArRILLAOA — HOSPITALITIES  IN  THE  SoUTH — 

End  of  the  Nootka  Settlement — ^Vancouver's  Last  Visit — ^His  Ob- 
servations ON  California. 

In  view  of  the  governor's  illness  a  council  was  held 
at  Monterey  April  5,  1792,  by  call  of  Lieutenant 
Arguello/  to  decide  on  whom  the  command  should 
fall  in  the  event  of  Romeu's  death,  which  Surgeon 
Pablo  Soler  pronounced  to  be  near.  The  council  con- 
sisted of  Argtiello,  Ortega,  Goycoechea,  and  Alf^rez 
Sal.  The  decision  was  that  according  to  the  regula- 
tion the  governorship  ad  interim  would  belong  to 
Captain  Josd  Joaquin  de  Arrillaga,  commandant  at 
Loreto  and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Californias; 
that  the  provincial  archives  should  be  kept  tempo- 
rarily by  the  council,  and  that  Arrillaga  should  be 
notified  at  once  of  the  state  of  affairs.  Goycoechea 
and  Sal  should  return  to  their  presidios,  and  Ortega 

>  ArgUello  had  succeeded  Ortega  in  the  sprmg  of  1791,  and  Alf^rez  Sal  had 
been  pnt  in  command  at  San  Francisco. 

(801) 
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on  Romeu's  death  should  proceed  directly  to  Loreto.' 
This  decision  was  communicated  on  the  same  dav  to 
Arrillajja  and  to  the  commandants  not  present  at  the 
council.  The  date  of  Arrillaga's  accession  maj  there- 
fore be  considered  as  identical  with  that  of  Romeus 
death  the  9th  of  April.  On  May  4th  Arrillaga  an- 
nounced his  succession  to  the  viceroy,  and  on  the  7th 
to  the  officials  in  California,  who  acknowledged  the 
receipt  in  June.^ 

Arrillaga  chose  to  take  a  modest  view  of  his  own 
abilities  and  a  rather  exalted  one  of  his  new  duties, 
askin<j[  for  counsel  and  su<^^estions  from  his  subordi- 
nates.  ''From  this  moment  I  unload  my  conscience 
ui)on  each, and  liold  him  responsible  for  results,"  writes 
the  new  ruler,  "since  an  officer  must  be  directed  in 
his  acts  more  by  his  own  honor  then  by  fear  of 
authoi'ity."  Viceregal  authority  for  his  exercise  of 
tlie  chief  conmiand  bore  date  of  the  8th  of  July.  It 
was  his  intention  to  remain  at  Loreto;  but  on  Sep- 
tember 28th  he  was  ordered  to  Monterey,  where  he 
arrived  early  in  July  1793,  soon  visiting  San  Fran- 
cisco and  returning  to  the  capital  the  l7th  of  Sep- 
tember/ 

Arrillaga's  attention  was  given  almost  exclusively, 
durinu"  this  first  term  of  office  and  longf  after,  to  the 
inspecti(jn  of  the  presidios  and  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
old  presidial  accounts  in  continuation  of  the  task  that 
had  been  inti'usted  to  Romeu.    lie  worked  diligently 

-  Junta  (f(  6  di'  Abril  dc  11 'Jl  en  Mcvt^.rry^  MS.  Arguello's  letters  to  com- 
maudiints  Ziifiiga  and  Gonziilcs,  siiine  dniv.  Prov.  ^t.  Pop.,  MS.,  xxii.  13-15. 

^  Prow  St.  l*a)i.,  MS.,  xi.  4,  7,  S.  May  4th,  Arnllaga  to  viceroy.  /(/.,' 
xxi.  71.  May  7th,  /(/.,  to  (^oycocchoa  and  Argiicllo.  /</.,  xi.  25;  St.  Pap., 
Sw:.,  MS.,  i.  ll."».  May  7th,  A/.,  to  Lasiion,  and  tlic  padixi's  congratulations 
on  Juno  'J.'nh.  Ai-'-h.  AKjjhUj.ado,  MS.,  i.  'JT—S.  May  lOth  (Jen.  Xa\a  semis 
to  tiiu  governor  a  copy  of  2scvc'a  previous  instnictions  to  Fagos;  but  this 
document  wa.s  probably  intended  for  lionieu  since  Xava  lirst  announces  knowl- 
cdjL^e  <'f  IJ(»nieu's  death  on  June  17th.  St.  I 'a  p.,  Sar.,  MS.,  i.  7*2-3;  Prov.  St. 
Pa/'.,  MS.,  xi.  oH. 

*-l;;iie  S,  I70*J.  Ai  rillaga  to  commandant;^  in  S'.  J*aj>.,  Snr.,  MS.,  vi.  'J^S. 
Vir(  rny  to  governor,  July  8,  179-,  in  Pror.  St.  Pap.^  Pen.  JhL,  ^IS.,  xx.  3. 
Sejit.  'JS,  I71)J,  An'iIla,L,'a  ordered  to  Mon tore}'.  /6.  At  S;in  Diego  in  March 
17'.^:;;  /it  Monterey,  before  July  8th;  \vent  to  San  Francisco  July  27th; 
returm.d  Sept.  17th.  /Vor.  ♦SV.  J'ap.y  MS.,  xxi.  92-3,  lOl,  109,  lltt  His  last 
conunuui cation  from  Loreto  is  dated  Dec.  2dth. 
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at  the  complicated  task  and  with  much  success,  though 
many  years  passed  before  it  was  completed.  Beyond 
the  details  of  this  adjustment,  and  the  ordinary  routine 
of  official  correspondence  with  commandants,  general, 
or  viceroy — for  early  in  1793  California  became  by 
royal  order  separated  from  the  Provincias  Internas 
and  subordinate  directly  to  the  viceroy^ — the  archives 
contain  but  little  on  this  administration,  which  con- 
tinued until  1794. 

Arrillaga  carried  out  conscientiously  the  instruc- 
tions of  general  and  viceroy  on  the  strengthening  of 
coast  defences  and  assistance  to  north-coast  establish- 
ments.    He  met  the  English  navigator  Vancouver  on 
his  second  visit  to  Monterey,  leaving  a  not  very  favor- 
able impression  on  the  mind  of  his  visitor,  and  urged 
the  viceroy  to  put  the  presidios  under  captains,  who 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  financial  accounts.^ 
He  granted  lands  provisionally  to  three  or  four  men 
in  the  Monterey  region,'  issued  in  the  interests  of 
agriculture  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  natives  to 
kindle  fires  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  direction  of  public 
works  opened  a  new  road  and  ford  at  the  Pajaro  River. 
IBy  Arrillaga's  advice  the  proposition  of  the  clergy- 
man, Alejandro  Jordan,  to  found  a  colony  in  Calitor- 
Tiia  for  the  supply  of  San  Bias  with  products  at  cheaper 
rates,   was  declined  by  the  king  in   1794.^     Besides 

*The  king  resolved  in  council  of  Sept.  7,  179*2,  on  making  the  Provinciaa 
Internas  independent  of  the  viceroy ;  but  the  Galifomias  and  some  eastern 
proviuuos  were  excei)te(l  in  military  and  political  matters.  RtvUla  GUjo.lo^ 
linnf/oy,  G.'{.  Feb.  1»,  1793,  viceroy  gives  corresponding  orders  to  tlie  gov- 
ernor.  /Vcr.  St.  Pap.^  ^jS.,  xxi.  lUG. 

'■•July  l.S,  179l>.  yVor.^SV.  P(.;).,MS.,xxi.  lOS-J).  In  1791  the  otiicc  of  habili- 
tado  general  of  the  Califomian  rresidios  had  been  created  with  Manuel  Car- 
caba  as  lirat  incumlx;nt.  /(/.,  x.  130-7. 

'  Arrillaga  8;iys  that  his  predecessors  had  not  granted  any  lands,  he  favors 
it  and  has  gnmtcd  ranches  to  several  invalids  en  the  river  3  or  4  leaguts  iVoiu 
Monterey.  I'ror.  St.  Pap.,  ^ii.  40-7,  1*S9;  xxi.  13*J.  It  was  in  his  rule,  179:;. 
that  General  Nava  s  order,  allowing  commandants  of  presidios  to  grant  1  ni'-s 
within  4  leagues,  was  approved  hv  the  vicerov.  Sf.  Pap.,  J//*.",  ciid  Ci>f"u., 
MS.,  i.  320-1,  341-2. 

*" Arrillaga  to\iceroy,  Novembers,  171>2,  in  J*rov.  St.  J*aj>.,  MS.,  xxi.  .s.'.-lJ. 
Jordan  is  said  to  have  spent  S  months  in  Alta  Califoiuia  at  s«'me  previous 
time,  and  to  have  caused  some  dissatisfartion  by  his  intrigues,  though  1  lind 
no  other  record  of  his  preseaice  than  An  illng;/s  statement.     Jonlan  asktd  for 
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ordering  the  appropriate  manifestations  of  rejoicing  at 
the  queen's  happy  delivery  in  1793,  the  governor  con- 
tinued the  collection  of  alms  for  the  Capuchin  nuns  of 
Granada  authorized  before  his  accession,  and  in  1794 
had  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  California's  contribu- 
tion of  $154  for  so  pious  an  object.^ 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  apparent  to  the 
reader  that  little  occurred  to  distract  Airillaga's  atten- 
tion from  his  figures.  The  period  was  one  of  quiet 
prosperity  for  the  missions,  and  no  new  establishments 
were  founded.  The  governor  was  liked  by  the  friars, 
with  whose  management  he  made  no  attempt  to  inter- 
fere. He  had  no  quarrels ;  introduced  no  reforms ;  met 
with  no  disasters,  but  regarding  himself  as  merely  an 
accidental  and  temporary  ruler  he  was  content  with 
the  performance  oi  routine  duties  until  a  successor 
could  be  selected.  We  shall  hear  more  of  him  later. 
Local  events  during  this  and  the  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing administrations  I  shall  group  into  the  annals 
of  a  decade.  General  topics  of  provincial  progress  I 
shall  group  practically  in  the  same  way  by  attaching 
the  little  that  belongs  to  Romeu  and  Arrillaga  to  the 
much  that  is  to  be  said  of  Borica's  time. 

Maritime  affairs  and  foreign  relations,  or  the  dread 
of  foreign  relations  and  consequent  precautions,  form 
the  only  general  topic  of  Arnllaga's  term  which  de- 
mands extended  notice.  The  subject  is  somewhat 
closely  connected  with  the  annals  of  the  Northwest 
Coast,  fully  recorded  in  another  volume  of  this  work, 

$4,000  salary,  18  men,  and  a  supply  of  implements.  Arrillaga  thought  that 
the  exj>cn80  of  a  colony  would  outweigh  its  advantages,  since  the  supply- 
ships  might  take  south  produce  obtained  from  the  settlers.  Au^st  7,  1/94, 
the  viceroy  commimicatcs  to  the  governor  the  king's  decision  against  the  pro- 
posal, on  the  fipr^und  tliat  free  trade  with  San  Bias  would  of  itself  accomplish 
quite  as  satisfactory  results.  /(/.,  xi.  192-3;  Pnyv.  Bee.,  MS.,  viiL  145^  The 
kind's  order  was  dated  Marcli  7,  1794.  Nneva  Etepaiia,  Acuerdoa,  MS.,  179. 

•May  8,  1793,  order  for  tc  deum  on  queen's  delivery.  Prov.  Rec,,  MS., 
i.  'J  10;  Arch.  Arzohltpndoy  MS.,  i.  34.  December  1,  1791,  authorization  of 
<'upu(;liiii  collection  by  general.  Prov.  Si.  Pap.^  MS.,  xi.  23.  June  0,  1794, 
viceroy  acknowledges  receipt  of  $154  collected  at  Monterey  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Id.,  xi.  172-3;  832  at  San  Francisco.  Id.,  x.  14,  40;  xxi  116,  132,  164; 
Prov  hW.,  M8.,  i.  213. 
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and  therefore  briefly  referred  to  here.*®  Spain  no 
longer  attached  the  same  importance  as  in  former 
years  to  her  exclusive  claims  in  the  far  north,  now 
that  the  geographical  relations  of  America  and  Asia 
were  approximately  known,  and  the  occupation  of  Cal- 
ifornia had  furnished  suitable  ports  for  the  Philippine 
trade.  After  the  explorations  of  1774-9  to  latitude 
60°  nothing  was  done  for  a  decade.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  possible  existence  of  an  interoceanic  strait  and 
the  ever  present  fear  of  foreign  encroachment  from 
the  north,  the  Spaniards  would  have  given  no  more 
thought  to  these  far-off*  coasts.  New  rumors  came, 
however,  that  the  Russians  were  advancing  south- 
ward, rumors  proved  to  be  of  no  serious  importance 
by  the  expedition  of  1 788 ;  but  this  expedition  brought 
the  more  alarming  report  of  a  British  plan  to  occupy 
Nootka.  Therefore  Martinez  was  sent  in  1789  to  pre- 
vent this  step  and  establish  a  Spanish  post  at  that  place. 
In  the  execution  of  his  duty  Martinez  seized  several 
English  vessels  as  prizes.  This  led  to  complications 
between  the  two  nations  which  nearly  plunged  Europe 
in  war,  but  were  settled  by  a  treaty  of  1790.  By  this 
treaty  Spain  virtually  relinquished  all  her  claims  to 
exclusive  sovereignty  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  the 
z-ight  of  navigation,  fishery,  and  settlement  being  made 
common  to  both  nations. 

The  establishment  at  Nootka  was  kept  up,  however, 
from  the  spring  of  1790,  before  the  date  of  the  treaty, 
s.nd  was  regularly  supplied  from  San  Bias  by  the  Cal- 
ifornia  transports  which   often   went  direct  to  the 
northern  post  and  touched  at  Monterey  on  the  return. 
Nootka  was  simply  an  extension  of  the  Californian 
establishments.     Spain  had,  as  already  explained,  no 
clesire  for  northern  possessions,  but  she  maintained 
iihe  post  for  five  years  for  two  reasons — first,  because 
if  a  strait  or  an  inlet  leading  to  New  Mexico  could  be 
found  it  would  be  important  to  hold  it,  and  to  that 
end  exploration  was  zealously  prosecuted ;  and  second, 

i^See  Mitt.  Northwest  Coast,  L  chap,  v.-iz. 
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because  if  there  were  no  strait  the  position  could  be 
used  in  diplomatic  negotiations  to  secure  a  favorable 
boundary  further  south,  such  as  the  strait  of  Fuca, 
the  main  object  being  to  secure  a  broad  frontier  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the  first  foreign  post.  It  is 
only  certain  voj-ages  connected  with  the  explorations 
and  ne^rotiations  referred  to  that  have  a  bearinor  on 
California  histoi-y.  The  touchmg  on  the  coast  of 
several  Nootka  vessels  connected  with  the  expedi- 
tions of  Elisa,  Fidalgo,  Quimper,  Saavedra,  Matutc, 
and  Malaspina  in  1790-1  has  already  been  noticed. 

In  the  spring  of  1792  three  vessels  sailed  from  San 
Bias  for  Nootka,  one  of  them  bearing  Juan  Francisco 
de  Li  Bodega  y  Cuadra  as  Spanish  commissioner  to 
settle  certain  questions  still  pending  with  England. 
At  Nootka  he  met  Vancouver,  the  British  commis- 
sioner. By  the  treaty  Spain  had  agreed  to  restore  all 
lands  of  which  England  had  been  dispossessed.  Cuadi-a 
claimed,  as  was  indeed  the  fact,  that  there  were  no 
such  lands  and  therefore  proposed  to  fix  a  boundary, 
oftbring  to  give  uj)  Nootka  and  make  Fuca  Strait  the 
lino.  Vancouver  demanded  the  unconditional  surren- 
der of  the  port,  and  declined  to  treat  on  the  boundary 
question  at  all.  The  commissioners  not  being  able  to 
agree,  left  the  matter  to  be  settled  by  their  respective 
governments,  and  soon  all  the  vessels,  Spanish  and 
English,  sailed  for  the  south. 

The  Sutil  and  Mcxicana  had  been  sent  from  Aca- 
pulco  in  Marcli  under  captains  Dionisio  Galiano  and 
Cayetano  Valdes  to  explore  the  strnit  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  and  the  coast  to  the  south.  After  exi)l(.)ring  the 
sound  in  company  with  Vancouver's  ileet  the  two  ves- 
sels returned  to  Monterey"  where  tliey  arrived  Sep- 
tember 22d  and  remained  till  the   20th  of  Oetober. 


"  I'or  iKirthcm  txpl'jrjilioiis  sec  7/^/.  X.   W.  Cotiaf,  i.  1*70,  etc.     Prcvioui 
;irnv.':ls  ni  I7()i>  l^ml  b.  en  the  CuiKrjx-lon.  Captain  Klisii.  iixtin  Nootka.  leaving 


lOUl 

saving 
>  iipitlii.  ;  .'iL  M'.iitoivv  .luly  Uch,  at  S;inta  lUirlKiia,  Si'pt.  Slli,  and  at  San  l):o^*'. 
(nt.  <S.!i;  '.  ■•  '.'.'<',//.','.  (.irrfr,iii't.>A'n\it.  Tcius,  from  Xooiha,  tuuclnngat  M(»ntcrc.v 
A;  .  !l.!i"  •  ( »<  .  .:Mi.  <  M  :«f.H'' inr  ."-^j'M  I'.l.i.-.:  mi'1  tljo.''r/.',- r^.  //a,  whirh  urrivt'il 
1  Mill  San  lil.i;.  :  >i..\  1  :.  ::■  .  .     :.  !...;i;  i;«la:  Moiiljn  V  On.  ITtli.    Forani- 
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The  author  of  the  diary  devotes  two  chapters  to  Cal- 
ifornia, which  contain  a  description  of  Monterej^  and 
its   surroundings,  a  somewhat  extended   account  of 
aboriginal  manners  and  customs,  and  a  superficial  but 
not  inaccurate  view  of  the  provincial  establishments, 
including  a  table   of  mission  statistics.     He  speaks 
highly  of  the  country  and  of  the  missionaries;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  his  observations  on  California  that 
possesses  any  special  value  as  throwing  new  light  on 
her  condition  or  institutions.     He  presents,  however, 
the  follow^ing  not  very  well  founded  complaint :  '*  Those 
deserving  soldiers,  and  not  less  useful  colonists,  live 
with  the  affliction  that  when  with  faiUng  strength  they 
can  no  longer  support  the  fatigues  of  their  profession, 
they  are  not  permitted  to  settle  there  and  devote 
themselves  to  agricultural  occupations.     This  prohi- 
bition of  buildinor  houses  and  tilling  lands  near  the 
presidio  seems  directly  opposed  to  all  the  puiposes  of 
utility,  security,  and   prosperity  of  those  establish- 
ments, and   contrary    perhaps  to  what  good   policy 
should  dictate.    Were  the  soldiers  permitted  while  in 
the  service  t^  employ  their  savings  and  moments  of 
leisure  in  forming  a  hacienda  and  raising  cattle,  both 
for    their   families'    convenience   and   as   a   resource 
^.gainst  poverty. .  .it  is  very  likely  that  within  a  few 
years  there  would  be  planted  a  flourishing  colony  most 
vaseful  for  its  inhabitants  and  of  great  service  to  Span- 
ish  navigators."    After  leaving  Monterey  Galiano  and 
"A^aldc^s  sailed  down  the  coast,  making  some  obscr- 
"%'ations  without  anchoring,  and  communicating  with 
the  transport  Conccpcioi}  as  they  passed  San  Diego. 
ZMost  of  their  stay  in  California  had  been  spent  in 
preparing  their  reports    and  charts  of  northern  re- 
gions. ^^     I  reproduce  the  general  map  of  the  Califor- 
nia coast. 

'vals  and  departures  of  veaaels  see  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  75-15,  88-9,  ir)9, 
1C2-3;  St,  Pnp.,  Sac.,  MS.,  iii.  17;  vi.  68,  72;  ix.  8-2-3:  Prov  7.Vr.,  MS.,  ii. 
141.  157;  Navarrete.y  Introd.,  cxxiii.-xxxi.  There  is  guine  confusion  roapcct- 
ing  duties. 

'■-  Siitil  y  Mfxicana,  lUUicloit  dd  Viwjv  hfrhoj**)r  lets  tjolcUt^ SutH  y  Mrri''"iia 
^n  tl  aiio  de  170^  para  reconorer  vl  Eslrccho  dt  Fuca;  con  una  IiUrotluccion, 
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The  probable  arrival  of  the  Spanish  and  English 
commissioners  had  been  announced  in  advance,  and 
the  Californian  authorities  were  instructed  to  main- 
tain by  a  cordial  reception  the  Spanish  reputation  for 
hospitality.^'  Cuadra  on  the  Activa  from  the  north 
arrived  at  Monterey  the  9th  of  October.  The  Satur- 
ninay  bearing  important  despatches  for  him,  had  been 
lying  at  San  Francisco  for  a  month  and  came  down 
as  soon  as  his  arrival  was  known.  These  despatches, 
in  accordance  with  a  late  royal  order,  contained  new 
instructions  from  Revilla  Gigedo  by  which  Nootka 
was  not  to  be  surrendered  as  the  viceroy  had  at  first 
proposed.  Since  the  proposal  had  not  been  accepted, 
there  was  no  special  haste  about  the  new  orders; 
yet  they  were  sent  up  to  Fidalgo  at  Nootka  by 
the  HorcasitaSy^^  and  Cuadra  remained  in  California 
through  the  winter.  Before  the  end  of  October  the 
Aranzctzu,  under  Caamailo,  arrived  at  Monterey  from 
the  north. 

etc.  Madrid,  1802,  8vo,  7 1.  clzviiL  186,  20  pages  with  folio  atlas.  Chapters 
on  California,  157-77.  The  atlas  contains  a  general  map  of  the  whole  coast, 
including  Califomiii,  and  a  chart  of  Monterey,  made  by  these  explorers ;  a 
chart  of  San  Diego,  made  by  Pantoja  in  1782  (given  in  chap.  xxiL  this  vol.); 
and  a  map  of  the  coast  from  Vizcaino's  survey  of  1602-3  (see  chap.  iii.  this 
voL )  The  most  valuable  part  of  this  work,  however,  is  Navarreie,  Introduc- 
cion  en  que  se  da  noticia  de  las  Expedicionea  executadas  antenormevle  por  lot 
Espafioles  en  busca  del  Paso  del  Noroeste  de  la  Amirica^  i.-clxviii.  This  work, 
which  has  often  been  cited  by  me,  is  probably  the  best  rimrtU  of  Spanish 
voyages  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  written  by  Martin  Fernandez  do  Navar- 
rete,  wliose  name  does  not  appear  as  the  author,  1>ut  whoso  facilities  were  of 
the  best,  by  reason  of  access  to  Spanish  archives  and  of  ability.  Grecnhow's 
charge.  Or.  and  Col.,  241,  of  *  gross  and  palpable  misstatements  of  circum- 
stances, respecting  which  lie  undoubtedly  possessed  the  means  of  arriving  at 
the  truth,'  has,  I  believe,  no  just  foundation.  Galiano,  Valdds,  and  Alava 
who  visited  Monterey  a  little  later,  all  fell  at  the  famous  naval  battle  of 
Trafalgar.  The  viceroy  had  at  first  intended  Lieut.  Maurello  to  make  this 
exploration.  RemUa-Oigedo^  Informe  de  12  deAbrill793,  141;  Prov,  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xi.  40. 

'*  Arrillaga,  still  at  Loreto,  communicated  this  order  to  the  presidio  com- 
mandants on  Sept.  16,  1792.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  3.5;  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS., 
i  42-3.  Orders  had  also  been  given  in  the  spring  of  1792  for  the  friendly 
reception  and  aid  of  the  French  exx)cdition  in  search  of  La  P<3rouse,  which 
never  arri veil.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxL  73;  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  i.  112. 

^*  Revilla-Qigedo,  Informe  de  12  de  Ahril  1793,  137.  Oct.  31  at,  Sal  vrntes 
to  Gov.  Arrillaga  that  he  judges  from  Cuadra's  remarks  that  the  English 
want  the  mouth  of  San  Francisco  Bay  for  a  boundary.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  i. 
119.  Sept.  9th,  Sal  had  written  to  Arrillaga  that  he  had  seen  a  suspicious 
vessel  on  the  port  on  the  7th,  and  fired  6  shots  at  her.  She  anchored  for  the 
night  about  a  league  from  Mussel  Point.  Id.,  L  69-71. 
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In  April  of  this  year  Captain  George  Vancouver 
in  the  Discovery  with  the  Cliatham  under  Lieutenant 
Broughton,  on  a  grand  exploring  voyage  round  the 
world,  had  crossed  over  from  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  made  observations  on  the  California  coast  as  lie 
sailed  northward  from  just  below  Cape  Mendocino.^* 
Now  six  months  later,  coming  from  Nootka,  the 
Eii<:i:lisli  naviorator  sailed  down  the  coast  w^ithout 
anchoring,  and  on  November  14th,  m  the  Discovery, 
entered  San  Francisco  Bay  at  nightfall  and  anchored 
in  front  of  Yerba  Buena  Cove,  having  received  a  salute 
of  two  guns  as  he  passed  the  fort.^^  Next  day  he  was 
visited  in  the  morning  by  Sei'geant  Pedro  Amador 
and  Padre  Landaeta,  and  hiter  by  Commandant  Sal 
and  Father  Danti;  while  on  the  IGth  by  advice  of  the 
Spaniards,  Private  Miranda  serving  as  pilot,  the  DU- 
cocrvii  was  transferred  to  the  usual  anchorage  nearer 
the  presidio.^' 

Vancouver's  reception  at  San  Francisco  was  most 
cordial  and  satisfactory.  Every  attention  was  shown 
and  ever}^  possible  aid  furnished  the  visitors  by  Com- 
mandant vSal  and  his  wife  and  the  friars  at  the  mission. 
Couriers  were  despatched  to  Monterey  with  a  message 
for  Cuadra.  Facilities  wctc  afforded  for  obtaining  wood 
and  water;  feasts  were  given  at  both  presidio  and  mis- 
sion, and  meat  and  vegetables  were  sent  on  board  the 
vessel.  Indeed  everything  the  Spaniards  had  in  this 
the  most  povert3'-stricken  of  their  establishments  was 
at  the  disposition  of  the  strangers.  On  the  20th  of 
November  Vancouver  and  seven  of  his  officers  made 
an  excursion  on  horseback  to  Santa  Clara,  being  the 
first  foreigners  who  had  ever  penetrated  so  far  into 

^'-^  Vancouver's  Vof/agej  i.  196-200.  For  his  northern  explorations  with 
maps,  sec  Hist.  X.  \V.  Coasf,  i.  274,  et  acq. 

^«  Id.,  i.  432;  Sal  to  An-illaga  Nov.  14,  1792,  in  .S7.  /Vtyv.,  aSoc.,  MS.,  i.  Uin 
17;  /(/.  to  /(/.,  Nov.  30th,  in  /^/.,  iii.  22.  It  is  strange  that  Sal  makes  the  day 
of  airival  Nov.  13th,  while  the  voyager's  diary  has  it  Nov.  14th.  The  same 
discrepancy  exists  respecting  the  date  of  changing  anchorage.  On  the  location 
of  Ycrbfi  Buena,  see  chap.  xxx.  of  this  volume. 

' '  The  commander  of  the  Santa  OeHnidls  had  left  a  note  for  Vancouver,  and 
a  horseman  had  therefore  been  stationed  at  the  heads  to  give  notice  of  his 
approach.  St.  Pap,,  Sac,  vi.  72. 
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the  interior.  They  were  escorted  by  Amador  with 
a  squad  of  five  soldiers,  and  were  deHghted  with  much 
of  the  intermediate  country.  After  most  hospitable 
treatment  by  fathers  Peiia  and  Sanchez  at  Santa 
Clara,  they  returned  to  San  Francisco  on  the  22d. 
The  Cliathwa  had  meanwhile  arrived,  and  preparations 
were  hastened  for  departure.  For  supplies  furnished  *^ 
Don  Ilermenegildo  would  take  no  pay,  acting  as  he 
said  under  instructions  from  Bodega  y  Cuadra;  but 
he  accepted  from  Vancouver  some  implements  and 
ornaments  besides  a  h<^gshead  each  of  wine  and  rum, 
all  to  be  distributed  to  the  presidio  and  two  missions. 
The  two  vessels  sailed  away  the  26th  and  anchored 
next  morning  at  Monterey.^" 

Vancouver  found  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
Monterey    the  Dcedalus,    his    store-ship    which    had 
joined    the    tleet    at    Nootka,    the   Activa    bearing 
Cuadras  l)road  pennant,  the  Aranzazu,  and  the  llor- 
ca^sitas.     The  presidio  and  Cuadra  s  ilag  eacli  received 
a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  and  each  returne<l  the  com- 
pliment.    From  Cuadra,  Arguello,  Caamano,  and  all 
the    Spanish   officials  the    Englishmen   received   the 
same  courteous  attentions  as  at  San  Francisco,  and  a 
series  of  social  entertainments  followed  on  shore  and 
on  deck  which  were  mutually  agreeable  and  produc- 
tive of  good-feeling.     Orders  recentl}'  received  from 
Spain  not  to  molest  English  vessels  but  to  capture 
all   those  of  other  nations  led  both  commanders   to 
believe  that  the  Xootka  difficulties  had  been  settled 
\yy  their  respective  governments;   consequently  Van- 
i;ouver    made    arrangements    with    Cuadra    U)   send 
Broughton  to  England  via  San  Bias  and  Mexico,  to 

"These  supplies  were,  according  to  a  list  in  St.  Pap.,  Sar.,  MS.,  iii.  21-2, 
for  acct.  of  Ciuulra — 11  cows,  7  sheej),  10  airobas  of  lanl;  free  from  Sal— 2 
cows,  2  calves,  4  sheep,  190  pumpkins,  10  l)a«<ket8  ve};;c*tiiblos,  a  cart-load  of 
ditto,  Oo  fowl,  400  eg^'s. 

^•On  Vancouver's  Htay  at  San  Frauciaoo,  visit  to  Santa  Clara,  and  vuya^'c. 
see  Voyage,  ii.  1-30.  Ar«:ucllo  repoi-ts  to  Arrillaga  on  Nov.  30th,  the  arrival 
of  the  DatlcUiu  on  the  22a  '  commanded  by  Geo.  Anson,'  and  of  the  D'ntcov*  ry 
and  Chatham  on  the  2r>th,  one  day  before  Vancouver's  date,  as  at  .San  Kran- 
cisco.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.f  MS.,  v.  07.  The  date  is  given  aa  Nov.  2oth  also  iu 
Prop.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xxi.  93. 
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which  end  the  Spanish  commander  offered  every  fa- 
cility. The  Discovery  and  the  Chatham  remained  at 
Monterey  for  about  fifty  days  for  reloading  and 
repairs.  A  tent  and  observatory  for  astronomical 
observations  were  set  up  on  the  beach,  and  the  DiB- 
dalus  sailed  in  December  for  New  South  Wales  with 
a  load  of  cattle  and  other  supplies  generously  fur- 
nished by  the  Spaniards. 

Vancouver  and  party  went  over  to  San  Cdrlos  the 
2d  of  December,  and  were  hospitably  entertained,  as 
La  Pdrouse  had  been  six  years  before,  by  President 
Lasuen  and  the  other  friars.  The  natives  gave  an 
exhibition  of  their  skill  in  killing  deer  by  stratagem. 
Back  at  the  port  a  dinner  was  given  on  board  the 
Discovery  which  proved  agreeable  until  Seilora  ArgU- 
ello  and  other  ladies  as  well  as  some  gentlemen  were 
forced  by  sea-sickness  to  retire  to  tierra  Jirme.  A  pic- 
nic dinner  at  the  presidio  garden  several  miles  away 
was  another  day's  programme.  Subsequently  a  dis- 
play of  fireworks  delighted  the  Spaniards  and  aston- 
ished the  aborigines.  When  this  pleasant  intercourse 
was  over  and  the  day  of  departure  drew  near  Bodega 
y  Cuadra,  who  in  addition  to  constant  kindness  had 
prolonged  his  stay  at  Monterey  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  carry  Broughton  to  San  Bias,  refused  to  take 
pay  for  cattle  or  other  stores  supplied  to  the  fleet; 
and  Vancouver  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  new 
distribution  of  such  useful  utensils  as  his  vessels  could 
supply.^  At  last  January  15, 1793,  after  an  ineffectual 
pursuit  of  two  deserters'^  and  the  reluctant  acceptance 

"'"' Rcvilla-Gigudo,  lufomie  de  12  de  Abril,  139,  says  Vancouver's  gifts  were 
worth  about  $2,000.  Salazar,  Condicion  actual  de  Col.,  MS.,  07,  estimates 
all  of  Voncouver'8  presents  in  his  three  visits  at  $10,000,  and  says  that  Santa 
Cruz  received  $1,000  with  which  a  mill  was  built.  By  the  viceroy's  order  of 
Sept.  «^,  1704,  any  debts  on  Vancouver's  account  except  expenses  for  secur- 
ing dcHorters  wore  charged  to  the  San  Bias  department  as  expenses  of  the 
lx)undury  conmiission.  J*roo.  iSt.  Pap.y  MS.,  xi.  200. 

'^Aboiit  these  deserters  there  is  no  lack  of  information  in  the  arcliives. 
Besides  the  2  from  the  Chatham  there  were  3  from  the  DcedcUus.  Governor 
to  viceroy  March  10,  1 703,  says  that  3  are  Catholics  and  deserted  because  not 
allowed  to  attend  mass ;  the  others  desire  to  l)ecome  Catholics.  They  were 
prisoners  at  Monterey.  Cuadra  on  Jan.  10th  had  ordered  tlieui  sent,  if 
caught,  to  Nootka  via  Loreto.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  94-7.     Gov.  to  Ar- 
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by  Vancouver  of  the  only  smith  at  the  presidio  in 
place  of  the  lost  armorer,  the  fleet  of  five  sail,  two 
English  and  three  Spanish,  disappeared  in  the  south- 
west behind  Point  Pinos  and  left  to  Monterey  its 
usual  solitude.^ 

Governor  Arrillaga  was  not  pleased  when  he  heard 
of  the  excessive  freedom  that  had  been  allowed  Van- 
couver, and  especially  did  he  disapprove  of  the  Eng- 
lishman's visit  to  Santa  Clara.  He  felt  that  a  kind 
reception  to  the  boundary  commission  according  to 
viceregal  instructions  did  not  include  such  extraordi- 

ffuello  March  27th,  Deserters  not  to  be  delivered  to  any  English  vessel  except 
Vancouver's  and  then  only  on  his  paying  the  expenses.     The  2  not  to  be 
admitted  to  Catholic    faith    until    further    orders,   except    in    dancer   of 
death.     To  be  supplied  at  rate  of  18  cents  per  dav  for  rations  and  clothes. 
May   be  employed    at  their  trades.     Arrillaga  disapproves  sending  them 
to    Loreto.   St.    Pap.,  Sac.,   MS.,   i.    107.    109-10;    vii.   82;    Prov.    Rtc, 
MS.,  ii.  161-2.     Aug.  10th,  They  must  be  given  up  to  an  English  vessel 
or  sent  to  San  Bias.     Clothes  furnished  to  be  charged  to  account  of  boimdary 
commission.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  95-6.     In  Sept.  1793  the  5  deserters 
were  sent  to  San  Bias  on  the  Princesa.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  117.   Jan. 
9,  1 794,  viceroy  tells  gov.  that  they  will  be  sent  back  for  delivery  to  Van- 
couver.    Jan.  22d,  Vancouver  ia  charged  with  ^r>0  expenses  at  San  Bias. 
Ho  must  return  the  three  borrowed  sauors.  Id.,  xi.  153,  158,  xxi.  14'J.     May 
16th,  viceroy  to  gov.,  The  6  have  been  sent  by  the  Conce prion;  charges  $228 
to  be  paid  by  Vancouver;  else  they  are  to  be  sent  to  Nootka  for  delivery  to 
some  English  vessel.  Id.,  xi.  171-2.    June  9th,  Id.  to  Id.    Another  deserter 
taken  at  San  Diego  is  to  be  given  up.  Id. ,  xi.  173-4.  June  12th,  Oov.  to  viceroy, 
As  Vancouver  lia<l  no  Spanish  money  he  has  presentocl  the  amount  in  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Id.,  xxi.  144.    Sept.  12th,  Arrillaga  to  Ar^uello, 
Arrival  of  the  6  in  Cojice]>cion,  the  $288  and  rations  to  be  collected  from 
Vancouver.  Id.,  xii.  167-9.     Sept.  IWtli,  Argiiello  to  Arrillaga,  keeps  the  6 
iindcr  surveillance;  will  <leliver  tliem  to  Vancouver,  to  uu  English  vessel,  or 
to  a  Spanish  vessel  bound  for  Nootka.     Some  want  to  1k)  Catholics  and  some 
to  enlist.  Id.,  xii.  148-9.     Nov.  5th,  Argiiello  to  Capt.  Puget  <»f  Chatham,  sur- 
rendering 2  of  the  6.    Total  bill  $747.  A/.,  xii.  170-1.    Nov.  10th,  Vancouver 
to  gov..  Finds  that  3  of  the  6  are  not  British  subjects  and  will  not  claim 
thorn.     Has  no  instructions  to  i>ay  the  bill  but  will  lay  the  account  iKifore 
the  admiralty.  A/.,  xii.  154-5.    Nov.  KUh  (or  17tli),  Gov.  to  Vancouver  inter- 
ceding for  the  3  deserters  given  up  and  charging  $.*}25  for  expenses.  The  three 
not  given  up  were  2  Portuguese  and  one  Dane.  /(/.,  xii.  172-3.     TJie  purjiort 
of  2  preceding  communications  in  Vancouvrr's  I'oyage,  iil  333-4.     Nov.  20, 
1794,  Fidalgo  takes  the  3  remaining  deserters  on  board  his  vessel  to  work  out 
the  $421  of  charges.  Id.,  xii.  171-2,  174. 

•^  raricouver,  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  f»»  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  round 
the  World. .  .1790-5.  London,  1798,  3  vols.  4to,  and  folio  atlas.  On  this  visit 
to  Monterey,  see  vol.  ii.  29-49,  99-105.  Other  editions  and  translations  of 
Vancouver's  voyage  with  numerous  abridged  narratives  and  references  all 
drawn  from  this  original  source  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  notice  liere. 
Dec.  15,  1792,  Lasuen  writes  to  Vancouver  thanking  him  for  his  gifts  tt)  the 
missions.  Arch.  Sta.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xi.  260-1.  March  13,  1793,  Viceroy  to 
Vancouver,  has  given  Lieut.  Broughton  all  possible  aid,  and  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  93-4. 
Hut.  Oal.  Vol.  I.    33 
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nary  license  to  a  foreign  power.  He  was  only  tem- 
porary governor  and  he  entertained  a  nervous  dread 
of  overstepping  the  literal  instructions  of  his  superiors. 
He  feared  that  what  had  taken  place  would  be  disap- 
proved, and  that  he  would  be  held  responsible.  His 
trouble  was  increased  by  an  order  from  the  viceroy 
dated  November  24,  1792,  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
English  ships,  and  especially  to  prevent  the  weakness 
of  the  Spanish  establishments  from  becoming  known 
to  foreii^cners.^  No  wonder  he  was  alarmed  and  that 
on  his  way  up  to  Monterey  in  the  spring  of  1793  he 
wrote  to  chide  Sal  for  having  permitted  Vancouver  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time 
mstructing  him  and  other  commandants  to  limit  their 
courtesies  to  foreign  vessels  in  the  future  to  the  mere 
granting  of  needed  supplies  as  demanded  by  the  laws 
of  hospitality.^*  The  presence  of  two  English  vessels 
on  the  coast  in  March  did  not  tend  to  allay  the  gov- 
ernor's fears. ^^  Sal  humbly  confessed  that  in  permitting 
the  visit  to  Santa  Clara  he  had  committed  an  inex- 
cusable fault.  **  I  am  human  and  I  fell  into  an  error 
which  I  cannot  mend,"  says  he.  But  he  claims  that 
with  Father  Landaeta  he  endeavored  to  dissuade  his 
guest  from  his  purpose,  thus  exciting  his  displeasure, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  prevent  the  intru- 
sion but  to  remove  the  horses.  This  differs  materially 
from  Vancouver's  account,  where  no  trouble  is  hinted 

'^^Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Beit.  MU.,  MS.,  xix.  1,  2;  xx,  3,  4. 

2*  Arrillaga  to  Sal,  March  20,  1793.  Only  the  commander  or  his  represent- 
ative must  bo  permitted  to  land.  P7'0t\  /?<r.,  MS.,  ii.  142-4.  May  2d,  Arri- 
llaga  Bays  he  has  given  orders  not  to  let  any  English  land.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xxi.  98-9.  April  1st,  meat  and  vegetables  to  bo  supplied  sparingly  as  a 
matter  of  policy  only.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  ii.  102. 

^*  March  10,  1793,  Sal  to  governor,  announces  the  arrival  of  an  English 
ves.scl  under  Captain  Brown,  asking  for  water,  wood,  and  meat.  She  liad  a 
BUspitMous  appearance,  said  she  came  from  Monterey  and  was  bound  fur 
Nootku,  and  was  said  by  the  natives  to  have  been  hanging  about  the  coast  for 
two  months.  .S7.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  ii.  l.']l-2.  Two  English  vessels,  one  of  them 
the  Princess,  obtained  wood  and  water  at  Monterey  early  in  March.  Prov. 
Rrc,  MS.,  ii.  102.  March  or  February,  an  English  vessel  at  mouth  of  San 
Francisco,  and  another  at  Bodega  with  guns  landed.  The  presidios  are  unde- 
fended and  the  English  have  noticed  it,  saying  that  pirates  are  numerous  and 
an  invasion  not  unlikely.  So  sa  s  the  governor  to  the  viceroy.  Pror.  Si.  Pap., 
MS.,  xxi.  94. 
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at,  and  it  is  only  said  that  in  consequence  of  despatches 
received  by  Sal,  and  the  indisposition  of  one  of  the 
friars,  they  begged  leave  to  decline  the  engagement.^ 

Together  with  his  order  requiring  precautions 
against  the  English  and  other  foreigners  with  a  special 
view  of  keeping  Spanish  weakness  from  their  knowl- 
edge, and  subsequently,  the  viceroy  announced  his 
intention  of  remedying  that  weakness  by  strengthen- 
ing the  four  presidios  and  by  the  immediate  occupation 
of  Bodega.  The  IGth  of  Julv  Arrillaga  sent  in  a 
report  on  the  state  and  needs  of  Californian  defences.^^ 
Vancouver,  unwisely  permitted  to  investigate,  had 
been  surprised  to  find  California  so  inadequately  pro- 
tected, and  the  Spaniards  seem  to  have  realized  the 
utter  insufficiency  of  their  coast  defences  at  about  the 
same  time;  but  nothing  was  accomplished  in  1793 
beyond  an  unsuccessful  eflfbrt  to  occupy  Bodega  Port. 
Their  Bodega  scheme  and  the  whole  project  of 
strengthening  the  Californian  defenses  were  devised 
by  Viceroy  Kevilla  Gigedo,  and  urged  most  ably  in 
his  report  of  April  12,  1793,  a  document  which  covers 
the  whole  northern  question  from  a  Spanish  stand- 
point, and  although  little  consulted  by  modern  writers 
is  really  a  most  important  authority.^   After  giving 

*fi  April  aO,  1783,  Sal  to  Arrillaca  in  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  v.  6;  Vancouver's 

Voyage t  ii.  16.    I  suspect  that  a  Digut*s  sleep  calmed  tlie  Spaniards*  enthusiasm 

couicwhat,  and  showed  them  that  tliey  were  going  too  far;   therefore  they 

Qaadc  excuses  intended  as  a  hint  which  the  Englishman  did  not  aire  to  take. 

*^  ArridagOf  Informe  al  Virey  sohre  dffdisa  de  fa  Co»ta^  1793 ,  MS.  Fclj. 
1 C,  1 79.3,  viceroy  to  governor,  approves  fortiflcation  of  the  presidios  and  lias 
onlercd  artillery  and  other  material  sent.  Id.,  xx.  4.  The  governor  swiysthat 
Monterey  has  8  guns  and  3  podroros ;  San  Francisco  2  useless  euns ;  Santa 
^drbara  2  guns  and  a  i)edrero  with  nolxnly  to  manage  them;  and  San  Diego 
3  guns  dismounted.  The  nominal  force  free  for  action  in  the  4  presidios  is  3o. 
\yjit  after  deductions  only  one  or  two  men  to  each  fort.  He  recommends  a 
force  of  2G4  men;  wants  a  vessel  at  Monterey  or  San  Francisco;  and  approves 
"tixe  occupation  of  Bodega. 

^  Rcvitta  Gigedo,  Ivforme  df  los  Succj^oa  ocurridos  eii  la  Peninsula  de  Cali- 
^omias  y  departamento  de  San  Bias,  desde  H  aiio  do  1708.  Mexico  13  de  Ahril 
ci«  1793^  in  Bustamante,  SuplcmeiUo  tt  la  Hist,  de  los  Tren  Sighs  de  Mexico,  iii. 
H2-G4.  Another  important  work  belonging  to  this  year  and  written  by  the 
Bame  author  is  Revilta  Qigedo,  Carta  dirigida  d  la  corte  deEspafla  contcsUnulo 
^i  la  real  drden  sobre  estaolecimientos  de  misiones,  Mexico,  27  de  JMciembrc  de 
J  793,  in  Diecicnario  Universal,  ▼.  426-70.    The  part  relating  to  the  California 
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a  complete  history  of  his  sulj>ject  the  distinguished 
author  argues  that  distant  and  costly  outposts  in  the 
north  are  not  desirable  for  Spain;  and  attention 
should  be  given  exclusively  to  the  preservation  and 
utilization  of  the  estiiblishinents  now  existing  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  the  prevention  of  too  near  approach  by 
any  foreign  power.  To  this  end  Bodega  should  be 
held  and  the  English  plan  of  making  a  boundary  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  be  thus  defeated.  Probably  this 
one  measure  may  suffice  in  the  north;  Nootka  maybe 
given  up,  and  Fuca,  and  also  the  Entrada  de  Heceta, 
or  Columbia  River,  unless  it  should  prove  to  afford  a 
passage  to  the  Atlantic  or  to  New  Mexico.  Mean- 
while the  presidios  should  be  put  in  an  effective  con- 
dition; a  new  one  should  be  founded  on  the  Rio 
Colorado,  and  an  able  successor  to  Romeu  be  selected 
as  governor.  The  department  of  San  Bias  should  be 
transferred  to  Acapulco,  and  certain  reforms  be  intro- 
duced in  the  management  of  the  pious  fund  and  of 
the  salt-works. 

Because  of  its  supposed  excellence  as  a  harbor,  and 
because  of  its  vicinity  to  San  Francisco,  making  its 
occupation  by  England  equivalent  to  an  occupation  of 
that  harbor  for  puiposes  of  contraband  trade,  it  was 
decided  to  found  a  Spanish  settlement  at  Bodega. 
Moreover  there  were  rumors  that  foreigners  were 
already  taking  steps  in  that  direction.®  To  this  end 
the  1 0th  of  February  the  viceroy  announced  the  giving 
of  orders  to  the  commandant  at  San  Bias  to  despatch 
a  schooner  and  long-boat  for  the  service,  and  Arn- 
llaga  was  directed  to  go  to  San  Francisco  to  meet  the 
vessels.     He  gave  orders  the  20th  of  March  to  have 

missions  is  found  on  pp.  427-30;  and  this  portion  in  nianuscript  is  also  in  St. 
Pap.,  J/ix.-?.  and  Colon. ^  MS.,  i.  2-28.  Sco  nlso  extracts  in  Jones*  Rejtort  on 
Lniul  Titles,  No.  6;  Ilaye^*  Mission  Uool\  170.  This  report  is  a  careful  statement 
of  i\\o  mission  condition  and  system  at  the  time,  and  is  used  in  another  chapter. 
^Oct.  8,  1792,  Sal  informs  the  governor  that  according  to  Indian  rcportn 
two  vessels — presumably  English,  for  th<'  men  wore  re<l — were  at  Bodega,  got 
wood,  water,  and  deer,  and  nskcd  the  natives  to  get  cattle  for  them.  St.  Pap., 
Sac,  MS.,  vi.  07-8.  Jan.  iri,  1793,  two  English  ships  said  to  be  at  Bodega. 
Five  shots  heard  off  San  Francisco  on  lOtli  and  17th.  /f/.,  vi.  08. 
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a  road  opened  from  San  Francisco  across  to  Bodega. 
These  instructions  came  up  on  the  Aranzazu,  which 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  the  24th  of  July.*  Arrillaga 
obtained  boats  from  the  vessels,  set  across  some  thirty 
horses,  and  on  the  5th  of  August  Lieutenant  Goycoe- 
chea  with  a  sergeant  and  ten  men  set  out  to  open  the 
road  and  to  meet  at  Bodega  Matute,  who  with  the 
Sutil  and  Mexicana  had  probably  been  sent  direct  to 
that  port  from  San  Bias.  Unfortunately  I  have  not 
found  Goycoechea's  diary  which  was  sent  to  Mexico, 
and  we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  either  the  explora- 
tion by  sea  or  land,  save  that  Matute  returned  to  San 
Francisco  on  August  12th,  and  five  days  later  Arri- 
llaga informs  the  viceroy  that  the  occupation  of  Bodega 
is  put  off  for  this  year.  The  postponement  proved  to 
be  a  permanent  one,  for  some  unexplained  cause,  and 
the  ten  soldiers  and  five  mechanics  with  some  stores 
intended  for  Bodega  were  retained  by  Sal  at  San 
Francisco.*^ 

Coming  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  Vancouver 
touched  again  the  shores  of  California,  or  of  New 
Albion  as  he  is  careful  to  call  it,  in  the  spring  of  1793. 
From  the  2d  to  the  5th  of  May  the  Discovery  w^as  at 

^ '  The  PrincesQj  Fidalgo,  from  Nootka,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  June  21  st, 
San  Diego,  Oct.  24th:  Aranzazu,  Mcnentlez,  from  San  Bias,  San  Francisco, 
Jnly  24th,  Monterey,  Aug.  25th,  San  Diego,  Oct.  24th;  Activa,  Elisa,  from 
8an  Bias,  San  Francisco.  Aug.  Uth,  San  Diego,  Oct.  24th;  SutH  and  Mex- 
iratiOj  Matute,  from  San  Bias,  San  Francisco,  Aug.  12tli — Oct.  IGth;  Van- 
couver's vessels.  Trinity  I^v,  Miiy  2d,  S'an  Fnuu  isco,  Oct.  19th,  Monterey, 
Nov.  1st,  Santa  Biirlxira,  Nov.  9tli,  San  Diego,  Nov.  27th.  On  the  arrivals 
and  departures  of  vessels  for  1 793,  tliero  being  as  usual  some  confusion  in  tlie 
dates,  SCO  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  1G3;  xxi.  101,  109,  111,  121-2;  St.  Pap., 
Sac.,  MS.,  i.  01;  Prov.  lice,  MS.,  ii.  102. 

'*  Governor  to  viceroy,  July  10th,  Aug.  17th,  20th,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
xxi.  107.  Ill,  113.  Aug.  3d,  gov.  orders  Sal  to  receive  the  men  and  stores, 
Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  ii.  144-5.  Aug.  4th,  gov.  instructs  Goycoechea  to  use  cau- 
tion, treat  the  Indians  well,  etc.  /(/.,  i.  200.  Sept.  24th,  gov.  to  viceroy, 
asking  for  a  boat  for  Bodega  to  carry  timber;  so  that  the  project  was  not 
yet  quite  abandoned.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  117.  Feb.  28,  1794,  viceroy 
has  heard  that  the  Sutil  and  Mexkana  have  sailed,  leaving  the  10  soldiei-s  and 
a  bricklayer  for  Bodega.  Id.,  xi.  100.  As  late  as  July  0,  1793,  the  viceroy 
repeated  the  orders  to  opeu  a  road.  Id.,  xi.  92;  but  June  9,  1794,  ho  answera 
the  request  for  a  boat  by  saying  that  it  will  not  be  needed,  as  the  new  estab- 
lishment is  suspended.  /(/.,  xi.  175.  July  25,  1794,  Sal  mentions  thesus])en- 
•ion.  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xix.  5. 
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anchor  in  Trindad  Bay,  where  Vancouver  found  the 
cross  set  up  by  Cuadra  in  1775  with  its  inscrintion 
Carolus  TIL  Dei  G.  Hyspaniorum  Rex.  Obtaining 
water,  surveying  and  sketching  the  region,  after  some 
intercourse  with  the  natives  the  voyagers  departed 
with  a  very  unfavorable  idea  of  the  harbor,  and  sailed 
northward.*^ 

Returning  southward  some  months  later  the  />«- 
covery  anchored  at  San  Francisco  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber.^ Commandant  Sal  came  on  board,  courteous 
as  before,  with  welcome  European  news ;  but  mindful 
of  his  former  indiscretion **  he  sent  letters  asking  a 
formal  statement,  for  the  governor,  of  Vancouver's 
object,  the  length  of  his  stay,  the  supplies  needed; 
also  making  known  the  current  orders  respecting  for- 
eign vessels,  and  politely  informing  the  visitor  that 
only  himself  and  one  officer  could  be  permitted  to 
land  and  visit  the  presidio.  This  restriction  seemed 
to  Vancouver  **  ungracious  and  degrading,  little  short 
of  a  dismission  from  San  Francisco,"  due  as  he  was 
given  to  understand  to  "sentiments  apparently  not 
the  most  favorable  towards  foreign  visitors"  enter- 
tained by  "a  captain  named  ArriDaga,"  who  had  taken 
command  the  preceding  spring,  and  whose  orders  Sal 
seemed  to  obey  with  reluctance.  It  was  a  chilling 
reception  certainly  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
year  before  and  with  the  Englishman's  glowing  ex- 
pectations. But  he  complied  with  the  formalities, 
and  on  the  24th  as  soon  as  he  had  been  joined  by  the 
Chatham,  which  had  been  exploring  Bodega  and  had 
obtained  a  supply  of  water,  he  sailed  for  Monterey.* 

Having  anchored  at  Monterey  November  Ist,  Van- 

•^  Vancouver*^  Voyage,  ii.  240-60.  Hist.  N.  W,  Cocvd,  i.  291,  for  norihem 
Toyage. 

'^  Stranffely  enouffh  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  the  former  visit  the  Spanish 
recordH  moke  the  arrival  a  day  earlier  than  the  voyager's  narratiTO. 

'*  Oct.  Slat,  the  governor  had  ordered  Sal  to  furnish  Vancouver  what  he 
absolutely  needed,  and  to  insist  on  his  sailing  at  once  without  visiting  any 
otlier  iK>i*t.  Prov.  Bcc.,  MS.,  ii.  14o-6. 

'•  t'atirotfVfrft  Voyatje,  ii.  432-8.  Paget  in  a  slight  examination  of  Bodega 
liad  understood  from  the  natives  that  the  Spaniards  were  then  in  possession 
of  a  i>urt  of  the  l>ay.     Just  out  of  San  Francisco  the  Dcedcdus  from  acrcMi 
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couvcT  held  a  short  interview  with  Arrillaga,  and  a 
written  correspondence  followed,  in  which  the  gov- 
ernor explained  the  hospitalities  to  which  foreign 
vessels  were  entitled  in  Californian  ports,  asked  for 
a  formal  statement  of  the  voyager's  aims,  and,  while 
desiring  harmony,  insisted  on  the  enforcement  of  orders 
that  only  the  commander  with  one  or  two  officers  could 
land.  Vancouver  replied  explaining  the  scientific  na- 
ture of  his  voyage,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  its  results  by  Spain  as  well  as  England,  alluding 
to  his  kind  reception  of  the  year  before,  inclosing  let- 
ters of  the  viceroy  which  approved  the  attentions  pre- 
viously shown  him,  and  stating  his  desire  to  refit  his 
vessels,  transfer  stores,  make  astronomical  observa- 
tions, and  give  his  men  some  exercise  and  recreation 
on  shore.  Arrillaga's  answer  was  that  the  viceroy 
had  sent  no  orders  respecting  a  second  visit,  that  there 
were  no  royal  orders  in  Vancouver's  favor  as  in  the 
case  of  La  Pdrouse,  and  that  Cuadra  even  had  left 
instructions  that  the  former  attentions  were  for  that 
time  only  and  need  not  be  repeated.^  Yet  as  he 
desired  to  render  all  possible  aid  to  so  worthy  a  cause, 
he  would  permit  the  landing  of  stores,  which  might  be 
deposited  in  the  warehouse  at  the  landing  under  lock 
and  key  or  elsewhere  if  the  warehouse  were  not  deemed 
suitable,  in  care  of  one  or  two  men  from  the  vessels 
and  protected  by  a  Spanish  guard ;  but  on  the  condition 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  Englishmen  retire  to  the  vessels 
at  night.  Astronomical  observations  must  have  been 
well  advanced  during  the  former  long  stay,  yet  an 
observatory,  to  be  used  in  daytime  only,  might  be 

the  ocean  joined  the  fleet.  Mention  of  arrival  and  departure  from  San 
Francisco  in  St,  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  ii.  90-1,  iv.  9;  Prov.  St.  Pop.,  MS.,  xi.  160; 
xxi.  121-2.  A  fourth  vessel,  the  Vucas,  is  mentioned.  Supplies  amounting 
to  $737  were  furnished.     Sal  says  the  vessels  left  on  Oct.  29th. 

'*  These  instructions  or  similar  ones  dated  Jan.  12,  1793,  and  addressed  to 
Argiiello  are  in  Prov.  St.  Pop.,  MS.,  xii.  1G3.  The  letter  of  the  viceroy  to 
Vancouver  dated  Feb.  18,  1793,  in  answer  to  Vancouver's  letter  of  Jan.  13tli 
is  found  in  Id. ,  xi.  1 12-13.  In  it  the  writer  says :  '  I  am  glad  that  as  you  say  in 
your  letter  of  Jan.  1 3th  of  this  year  all  the  subjects  of  His  Majesty  under  my 
orders  and  residing  in  the  regions  of  New  Orleans  (sic)  of  this  America  where 
you  have  been  have  treated  you  with  the  greatest  hospitality  and  friendship.  * 
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erected  near  where  the  cargo  was  deposited.  The 
naturalists  might  make  their  investigations  and  the 
men  might  take  exercise  on  foot  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
presidio.  Water  and  wood  might  be  procured  without 
restriction  save  that  the  men  must  not  pass  the  night 
on  shore  and  the  work  must  be  completed  with  all 
possible  despatch.  In  his  oflScial  capacity  this  was, 
he  said,  as  far  as  he  could  go;  but  to  personal  ser- 
vice he  placed  no  limit,  being  desirous  of  proving  his 
regard.*^ 

The  governor  thus  courteously  tendered  to  Van- 
couver all  the  hospitalities  that  he  had  a  right  to  oflfer, 
or  the  navigator  to  expect;  but  the  contrast  was  so 
great  between  them  and  those  previously  tendered 
by  Cuadra  in  the  absence  of  any  responsible  author- 
ity, that  Vancouver  was  offended.  "On  due  con- 
sideration of  all  these  circumstances,"  he  says,  "I 
declined  any  further  correspondence  with,  or  accept- 
ing the  incommodious  assistance  proffered  by  Senor 
Arrillaga;  and  determined,  after  finishing  our  investi- 
gation of  these  shores,  to  retire  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  where  I  had  little  doubt  that  the  uneducated 
inhabitants  of  Owyhee,  or  its  neighboring  isles,  would 
cheerfully  afford  us  that  accommodation  which  had 
been  unkindly  denied  us  at  San  Francisco  and  Mon- 
terey."'^^ 

lie  did,  however,  here  as  at  San  Francisco  accept 
some  live-stock  and  other  supplies,  payment  for  which, 
according  to  the  records,  he  was  obliged  to  defer  until 

^''  ArrUlaga,  Borrmfor  de  Carta  al  Capiian  Vancouver,  Nov.  1793 ^  MS. 
1  liavo  given  the  purport  of  this  letter  somewhat  at  length  l>ecau8e  Vancouver 
misrepresents  it  oy  stating  tliat  there  was  no  choice  oflfered  of  a  spot  to 
clcix>sit  the  cargo,  the  place  suggested  being  the  slaughter- houao  in  the  midst 
of  putriil  offal  and  inconvenient  ou  account  of  high-running  surf;  by  omitting 
to  state  that  an  English  guard  for  the  stores  was  permitted;  and  by  other 
blight  changes  not  favorable  to  the  Spanish  governor.  Blotters  of  Arnllaga's 
and  tniUHlations of  Vancouver's  other  letters  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  100-4. 

^**  Vamouvrr'rt  Voyage y  ii.  442.  In  other  parts  of  his  narrative  the  author 
tnvits  Arrillaga  very  unjustly,  accusing  him  of  having  misrepresented  the 
viceroy's  orders,  ancl  nwiking  him  resjwnsible  for  matters  over  which  he  had 
no  control.  In  a  letter  of  Feb.  28,  1704,  the  viceroy  fully  approves  Arrillaga's 
policy  and  orders  a  continuance  of  it,  though  he  desires  harmonious  relation.) 
with  ViiTicouver.   Pror.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  102-.*^. 
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some  more  convenient  occasion;^  and  on  the  5th  of 
November  he  sailed  southward  to  make  further  ex- 

Elorations  on  the  coast  of  this  inhospitable  province 
efore  he  departed  to  take  advantage  of  barbaric  hos- 
pitality. 

If  Vancouver  was  offended  at  Arrillaga's  actions, 
the  governor  had  his  suspicions  aroused  by  those  of 
his  visitor  in  departing  without  water  and  leaving 
some  supplies  that  had  been  prepared  for  him.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  Vancouver's  displeasure  was  ex- 
aggerated, and  he  feared  that  his  object  was  not  so 
much  to  'obtain  necessary  supplies  as  to  make  obser- 
vations respecting  the  Spanish  establishments.  Ac- 
cordingly he  despatched  orders  to  the  commandants 
of  presidios  forbidding  the  furnishing  of  aid  or  facili- 
ties for  investigation.*^  Vancouver  continued  his 
observations  along  the  coast  southward,  naming  Point 
Sal  and  Point  Arguello  in  honor  of  his  friends,  re- 
ceived visits  from  the  Channel  aborigines, and  anchored 
November  10th  at  Santa  Bdrbara.  Here  he  found 
Groycoecha  very  friendly,  for  at  first  he  had  not  re- 
ceived Arrillaga's  strict  orders  and  was  inclined  to 
construe  preceding  ones  liberally.     Hence  as  Van- 

*•  Nov.  6th,  Vancouver  to  Arrillaga,  regrets  that  he  has  to  depart  without 
paying  for  supplies  obtained  at  Monterey  an4  San  Francisco.  He  may  be  able 
to  get  the  money  from  some  English  vessel.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  98. 
Arrillnga  to  Vancouver,  urges  him  to  feel  no  anxiety  about  leaving  the  debt 
unpaid ;  returns  the  draft  in  favor  of  Sal ;  and  asks  him  to  accept  some  calves 
as  a  present.  Id.,  xi.  99-100. 

••^  While  the  vessels  were  in  port  Arrillaca  sent  to  the  commandantrt  an 
order  in  wliich  he  savs  :  *  I  have  offered  all  the  aid  they  need  to  un<lertako 
their  voyage;  therefore  if  they  touch  at  any  of  the  poils  under  the  pretext 
of  getting  food  or  water  their  retjueat  is  to  be  denied,  and  with  politeness 
they  are  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  orders  that  require  tlieni  to  retire.' 
Prov.  St.  Pap. J  MS.,  xi.  97.  Attached  to  this  order  is  a  document  which 
seems  to  be  secret — rejfervculisimas — 'instructions  to  the  governor  from  the 
viceroy  requiring  him  in  the  most  powitive  terms  to  allow  no  inte-rcourse  with 
any  foreign  vessel  except  to  furnish,  in  case  of  urgent  need,  such  relief  as  is 
demanded  by  the  law  of  nations — and  especially  to  prevent  any  knowledge 
of  the  country  being  acquired.     There  is  little  doubt  therefore,  though  this 

{Mtper  is  unsigned  and  undated,  that  ArriUaga  acted  under  direct  orders  from 
lis  superiors.  See  also  Id.,  xxi.  121.  Jan.  lo,  1794,  ArriUaga  says  to  the 
viceroy  that  Vancouver  apparently  did  not  want  supplies  but  merely  to  explore, 
and  ho  has  warned  the  commandants  accordingly.  Id.,  xxi.  130.  Nov.  14, 
1793,  Anillaga  to  Goycoechea  of  Santa  Bdrbara,  Vancouver  is  te  be  refused 
nipplies  since  he  has  declined  them  at  Monterey.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  i.  207. 
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couver's  anticipations  were  less  high  than  formerly 
the  Englishman  was  in  good-humor.  True  Groycoe- 
chea  required  the  men  to  retire  to  their  ships  at  night, 
and  Vancouver  himself  ordered  his  men  to  keep  al- 
ways in  sight  of  the  presidio  in  their  recreations ;  and 
though  personal  kindness  from  oflScials  with  permis- 
sion to  obtain  wood  and  water  and  meat  and  vegetables 
were  the  only  hospitalities  extended,  yet  the  visitor 
was  delighted  with  his  reception,  and  it  never  occurred 
to  him  that  it  was  not  so  very  different  from  that  in 
the  north.  Fathers  Miguel  and  Tapis  were  very  kind, 
though  it  does  not  quite  appear  that  they  ehtertained 
their  guest  at  the  nussion ;  and  Santa  Maria  hastened 
up  from  San  Buenaventura  with  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
SB  many  vegetables  as  twentv  mules  could  carry. 
After  spending  a  most  agreeable  week  the  navigators 
set  sail  on  the  18  th. 

Santa  Maria  returned  to  San  Buenaventura  in  the 
Discovery y  and  Vancouver  spent  a  day  at  that  mission, 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  intercept  a  courier 
bound  for  Monterey  with  the  latest  European  news. 
Naming  on  the  way  points  Felipe,  Vicente,  Dumetz, 
Fermin,  and  Lasuen,  he  arrived  at  San  Diego  Novem- 
ber 27th  and  was  kindly  welcomed  by  Grajera  and 
Ziiniga,  who  had,  however,  received  from  Arrillaga 
"many  severe  and  inhospitable  injunctions"  which 
they  were  obliged  against  their  inclinations  to  obey, 
though  they  receiveof  some  packets  to  be  forwarded  to 
San  Bias  and  Mexico.  Lasuen  arrived  from  San 
Juan  Capistrano  just  before  the  departure  of  the  ves- 
sels, too  late  to  bring  supplies  from  San  Juan  as  he 
wished,  but  in  time  to  receive  a  handsome  barrel- 
organ  as  a  gift  for  his  San  Cd-rlos  church.  Vancouver 
left  the  port  of  San  Diego  December  9th  to  cross  the 
Pacific.  During  this  second  visit  to  the  coast  he  had 
learned  nothing  respecting  the  Nootka  question; 
neither  had  he  recovered  his  deserters,  who  had  been 
Bcnt  to  San   Bias  as  already  related.^^     In  March  of 

*'  On  this  voyage  after  leavin(^  Monterey,  see  Vancouver's  Voy,,  ii.  443-76. 
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this  year  Don  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega  y  Cuadra, 
commander  at  San  Bias,  and  discoverer  of  the  Cali- 
fomian  bay  that  bears  his  name,  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Jose  Manuel  de  Alava. 

Once  more  did  Vancouver  visit  the  coast,  and  be- 
sides his  visit  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  of  mari- 
time affairs  or  foreign  relations  during  the  year  1794. 
The  viceroy  approved  Arrillaga's  policy  and  acts 
toward  foreign  vessels.*^  A  report  was  received  from 
Saavedra,  now  commanding  at  Nootka,  that  a  forty- 
gun  ship  was  coming  from  England  to  relieve  Van- 
couver and  settle  the  northern  question;  but  Arrillaga 
replied  that  a  treaty  had  been  formed  and  no  danger 
need  be  apprehended.*^  The  Concej>cion,  Menendez 
in  command,  brought  up  the  supplies  and  five  padres 
to  San  Francisco  in  June,  and  during  the  year  visited 
all  the  Californian  ports.  Two  Manila  vessels,  the 
ValdSs  under  Bertodano,  and  Horcasitas,  under  Mon- 
dojia,  touched  at  Monterey  in  July  and  August.**  The 
Aranzazu  made  two  trips  down  from  Nootka  arriving 
in  July  and  September.  On  the  former  voyage  she 
was  under  an  American  commander,  John  Kendrick. 
He  came  for  supplies  and  also  for  the  men  that  had 
been  destined  for  Bodega;  but  the  latter  had  already 
been  shipped  on  the  Concepcion,  Father  Magin 
Catald  came  down  with  Kendrick  and  refused  to  re- 
turn to  Nootka,  though  the  president  had  no  author- 
ity to  send  another  chaplain  in  his  place  and  though 
the  pious  captain  vowed  he  would  hold  the  padres 
responsible  before  God  and  the  king  for  the  lack  of 
spiritual  rations  on  board  his  vessel.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  have  been  settled  by  Gili  going  on  board  the 

*'Jiine  11,  1794,  viceroy  to  governor,  approving  the  reception  of  Van- 
oonver  and  orders  given  to  commandants  to  prevent  an  examination  of  the 
country  and  the  shipment  of  cattle  to  foreign  establishments.  Prov.  St.  Pap,, 
MS.,  xi.  177-8;  but  the  day  before  he  had  forwarded  a  royal  order  of  March 
25,  1793,  granting  shelter  to  English  vessels  in  Spanish  ports,  /c/.,  176. 

^Saavedra  to  Arrillaca,  June  15,  1794,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  207. 
ArriUaga  to  Saavedra,  July  15th.  Id.,  208. 

** On  movements  of  vessels  for  1794  see  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  160,  195- 
6;  xii.  12,  14,  106-7,  121,  150-1,  198,  201-2.  211;  xxi.  146-7;  Prov.  Rec, 
MS.,  vi  28,  30,  43:  viii.  146. 
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Concepcion,  whose  regular  chaplain  was  transferred  to 
the  Aranzazu.  Kendrick  was  unable  to  obtain  all 
the  supplies  he  desired,  especially  in  hogs  and  medi- 
cine; neither  were  there  men  enough  that  could  be 
spared  as  substitutes  for  the  sick  he  brought  down, 
though  two  or  three  were  sent.**^ 

About  the  Nootka  settlement  in  connection  with 
California  I  have  only  to  say  here  that  the  reasons  for 
its  maintenance  by  Spain  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  by 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  January  11,  1794,  it  was 
abandoned  by  both  powers  in  March,  1795,  California 
obtaining  apparently  a  few  of  the  retiring  soldiers.** 

Vancouver  came  back  across  the  Pacific  and  ar- 
rived at  Nootka  in  September  1794.  He  found  there 
Alava,  the  successor  of  Cuadra.*''  Alava's  instructions 
had  not  however  arrived,  and  after  waiting  till  the 
middle  of  October  both  conmiissioners  went  down  to 
Monterey,  in  the  Princesa,  Discovery,  and  ChatJutm, 
arriving  on  the  2d,  Gth,  and  7th  of  November.**  The 
old  slights  were  still  weighing  on  the  English  com- 

^^  Kendrick,  Corre^ondenria  con  el  Oobemador  ArriUaga  i^ohrt  coaos  de 
Noothi,  1794,  MS;  Catald,  Carta  sobre  Nootka,  1794,  MS.  See  alsoPror.  St. 
Pa/K,  MS.,  xii.  198-9,  209-13;  xxi.  195.  There  had  been  some  minor  conv- 
spoiulciico  that  has  not  l>ecn  mentioned  al)out  supplies,  etc. ,  for  Nootka  in  1 791 . 
Sta.  Barbara,  MS.,  xi.  118;  Prow  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  1,  2,  45-C,  140. 

**Sco  Hist.  N.  W.  Coast,  i.  .%0-l,  this  series.    Dec.  10,  1794,  governor  to 
viceroy  asking  that  the  immarned  soldiers  from  Nootka  be  retained  to  till 
vacancies  in  California.  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  vi.  32.     Granted  March  14,  1795. 
Pror.  St.  Paj}.,  MS.,  xiii.  122-3.     The  Aciiva,  Capt.  Berto^lauo,  arrivcni  at 
Monterey,  Feb.  13,  1795,  and  sailed  March  12th,  having  on  board  Pierce  and 
Alava,  the  English  and  S[)ani8h  commissioners  for  the  *disoccu nation.'    The 
Prhiccna  under  Fitlalgo  left  Monterey  for  San  Bias  April  8th.    The  San  Cdrlo* 
under  Suavedra  arrived  from  Nf>otka  May  12th,and  sailed  for  Son  Bias  in  June. 
Saavcdra  brought  down  21  natives  from  Nootka  who  Mxre  baptized  at  San 
Cdrlus  as  17  others  had  been  in  November  1791,   Gnceia  d^  Mcx.,  vii.  2CC: 
Pror.  St.  Pap.,  ISIS.,  xui.  80,  89;  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  vi.  37,  46;   Tuyhr'a  Dis- 
coverers and  Founders,  No.  25,  p.  141,  No.  28,  p.  177;  Id.,  in  Col,  Ftirntrr,  April 
20,  IS60.    Taylor  repeats  a  groundless  story  that  the  Nootka  chief  Moquinna 
came  down  with  a  son  and  daughter;  Gregorio  and  Josd  Tapia,  living  at  Santa 
Cruz  in  1854,  being  his  grandsons. 

*'  May  10,  17J>4,  viceroy  to  governor,  Alava  to  sail  in  the  Princesa  and  to 
receive  all  aid  and  attention  in  California.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xL  171.  Aug. 
20,  1794,  this  order  communicated  by  governor  to  eommondanta.  Prov.  Bee., 
M.S.,  iv.  117. 

^^Nov.  3d,  Argiiello  to  governor,  annonnciiiff  the  CheUhain's  arrival  on 
Nov.  2(1  and  Nov.  7th,  that  of  the  Discovery  on  Nov.  5th;  delivery  of  desert- 
er.s;  sending  a  courier  to  San  Diego.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  144-7. 
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mander's  mind;  but  he  was  comforted  by  learning 
from  Alava  that  the  viceroy's  "very  humane  and 
liberal  intentions  had  no  doubt  been  materially  mis- 
understood by  Senor  Arrillaga;"  and  still  more  when 
he  knew  that,  "Arrillaga  having  been  ordered  to 
some  inferior  establishment,"  Arguello  was  tempo- 
porarily  in  command  until  the  governor  should  arrive. 
Arguello  placed  everything  at  his  visitor's  disposal, 
and  as  the  latter  had  now  learned  not  to  construe 
Spanish  expressions  of  courtesy  too  literally,  all  went 
well.*^  No  instructions  for  either  Vancouver  or  Alava 
had  arrived,  and  a  courier  was  sent  to  San  Diego. 
On  November  1 1th  Governor  Borica  arrived  to  con- 
firm and  continue  the  courtesies  offered  by  the  com- 
mandant. The  same  day  despatches  came  for  Alava, 
who  confided  the  information  that  the  Nootka  ques- 
tion had  been  amicably  adjusted  at  court,  and  that  a 
new  commission  had  been  issued  relieving  Vancouver. 
Borica  received  similar  information  from  the  new 
viceroy,  Branciforte,  with  instructions  to  receive  the 
new  commissioner.** 

Remaining  at  Monterey  till  December  2d  Van- 
couver was  chiefly  engaged  in  preparing  his  reports 
and  charts,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  England 
through  Mexico.  In  the  mean  time  his  deserters  were 
recovered,  the  vessels  were  overhauled,  and  an  excur- 

*•  Nov.  r2th,  the  governor  writes  to  the  viceroy  that  while  harmony  was 
preserved,  Vancouver  was  piven  to  understand  that  his  admission  to  tho  fort 
was  a  special  favor,  and  ad<ls  that  on  account  of  Vancouver's  past  curiosity 
precautionary  orders  had  been  given  to  commandants  and  padres.   Prov.  Rec, 
MS. ,  vi.  29.     Dec.  20th,  the  governor  says  Vancouver  was  satisfied  with  his 
treatment,  but  was  not  allowed  to  make  observations  on  those  matters  that 
were  to  be  kept  from  him.  Prov.  St.  Pap.y  MS.,  xxi.  210-12.    A  circular  order 
dated  Nov.   12th  was  sent  to  the  missions  forbidding  any  intercourse  with 
foreign  vessels,  or  any  furnishing  of  supplies,  except  in  cases  of  urgent  neces- 
sity, when  the  corporal  of  the  i^uard  may  furnish  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  demanded  by  the  laws  of  hospitality.     Vancouver  has  been  supplied  and 
mtiBt  receive  nothing  more.  Arch.  ArzohisparfOy  MS.,  i.  41,  4.S;  Prov.  Jlec, 
MS.,  vi.  141-2.     The  padres  promised  obedience;  at  least  all  but  those  of 
Soledad,  who  said  they  would  be  glad  to  carry  out  the  governor's  instructions 
*  should  it  ever  please  divine  providence  to  favor  their  inland  mission  with  a 
port!' 

*^May  16,  1794,  viceroy  to  governor,  mentions  appointment  of  a  new 
commissioner.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  171-2.  Nov.  12th,  gov.  to  viceroy, 
acknowledges  receipt.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  29. 
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sion  was  made  into  what  is  now  known  as  Salinas 
Valley.  A  large  amount  of  supplies  was  obtained 
from  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz."  This  done,  and 
having  left  on  the  beach  certain  articles  of  iron-ware 
which  the  governor  had  refused  to  accept,  the  Eng- 
lish navigator  bade  adieu  to  California  and  sailed  for 
England  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  giving  the  comman- 
dants of  presidios  no  occasion  to  exercise  the  precau- 
tions still  ordered  in  case  of  trading  at  any  other 
port.^^ 

Captain  Vancouver  was  an  intelligent  and  honest 
British  sailor,  a  good  representative  of  a  good  class 
of  explorers  and  writers,  plain  of  speech,  and  a  reliable 
witness  on  matters  which  fell  under  his  personal  obser- 
vation, and  in  which  his  national  pride  and  prejudices 
were  not  involved.  His  statements  of  the  condition 
of  the  different  establishments  visited  have  a  special 
value  and  will  be  utilized  in  my  chapters  on  local  prog- 
ress.   His  geographical  and  scientific  researches,  much 

Ai  Vanconver  says  that  Swainc  was  sent  with  three  boats  to  Santa  Cmz 
Nov.  27th  for  garden  stnff,  and  was  tolerably  successful.  The  archives  coo- 
tain,  however,  several  documents  on  the  subject.  Nov.  25,  17&4,  governor 
to  padres,  Vancouver  having  sent  three  boats  instead  of  one  the  padres  must 
not  visit  them  but  send  supplies  by  Indians  and  wiurons.  Prov.  i?fc.,  MS.,  vi. 
142-3.  Nov.  2.3th,  gov.  to  corporal  at  Sta.  Cruz,  Three  boats  will  come  for 
supplies;  don't  let  them  land,  for  the  itadrcs  will  send  Indians  with  the  sup- 
plies. Id.^  V.  23.  Nov.  29th,  Corporal  Sanchez  to  gov.,  he  ordered  the  English 
commander  not  to  let  any  sailors  go  to  the  mission  and  obedience  was  prom- 
ised. The  natives  brought  the  supplies  and  tiic  English  departed  in  peace. 
Prov.  St.  Pau.y  MS.,  xii.  43.  Nov.  30th,  Sal  to  gov.,  Nov.  2Uth,  the  cor- 
poral reported  the  English  boats  approaching,  and  Sal  sent  five  men  from  San 
Francisco,  who  retumeil  saying  tnat  the  foreigners  had  retired  Nov.  2Sth 
without  disorder.  The  soldier  who  brought  the  news  was  put  in  irons  for 
reporting  incorrectly.  Id. ,  xii.  32-3. 

*^  Dec.  3,  1794,  governor  says  that  Vancouver  left  on  the  shore  $505  worth 
of  iron-ware.  Prov.  Ihc,  MS.,  vi.  32.  He  left  well  supplied  and  contented. 
Id.^  vi.  31.  Dec.  lut,  ArcUello  certifies  a  list  of  ^oods  mcluding  24  blankets 
left  in  spite  of  governor^  excuses.  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  Ben.  Afil.,  MS.,  xxi.  5. 
Dec.  1791  and  ieb.  1795,  some  not  very  clear  communications  of  the  com- 
mandant of  Santa  Bjirbaitt  about  the  gifts  made.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii. 
87;  xiii.  23.  Dec.  1st,  gov.  to  Sal,  repeats  the  old  orders  forbidding  intercourse 
with  foreign  vessels.  J^rov.  Rer.^  Mo.,  v.  26-7.  Feb.  23,  1795,  viceroy  to  gov., 
approving  the  restrictions  imposed.  Vancouver  should  regard  his  admission 
as  a  special  favor.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiiL  11.  April  11,  1795,  viceroy  for- 
wards royal  decree  commending  the  governor's  acts  in  not  allowing  Vaiicouver 
to  examine  the  country  or  to  take  breeding  cattle  for  English  colonicH.  Van- 
couver is  alluded  to  as  having  visited  Santa  Barbara  and  Saii  Diego  *  \indcr 
pretence'  of  wanting  wood  and  water.  Id.y  xiii.  103  4. 
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less  extensive  in  California  than  in  the  far  north,  need 
no  further  attention  here.*^  His  persistence  in  ignoring 
the  name  California  and  extending  New  Albion  down 
beyond  San  Diego  by  virtue  of  Drake's  so-called  dis- 
covery' is  an  amusing  and  harmless  idiosyncrasy.  His 
ignorance  of  the  Spanish  language  and  the  peculiarly 
delicate  position  in  which  he  was  placed  on  account 
of  international  jealousies  led  him  into  many  errors 
respecting  matters  with  which  he  became  acquainted 
by  conversation  with  the  Spaniards,  his  narrative  in 
this  respect  presenting  a  marked  contrast  with  that  of 
La  PtJrouse;  yet  his  errors  are  mostly  confined  to 
names  and  dates  and  minor  details,  and  his  general 
statements  are  more  accurate  and  comprehensive  than 
might  have  been  expected.  With  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  country  he  was  favorably  impressed,  and 
of  them  he  left  a  fair  record.  Of  the  Spanish  people 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  always  excepting 
Arrillaga  with  whom  he  was  unjustly  but  naturally 
offended,  he  speaks  in  kind  and  flattering  terms, 
though  criticising  their  inactivity  and  indisposition 
to  take  advantage  of  the  possibiUties  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  The  natives,  except  some  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel,  seemed  to  be  a  race  of  the 
most  miserable  beings  ever  seen  possessing  the  faculty 
of  human  reason,  and  little  if  any  advantages  had 
attended  their  conversion.  Yet  he  testified  to  their 
affectionate  attachment  to  their  missionary  benefac- 
tors, whose  aims  and  methods,  without  attempting  a 
discussion  of  the  mission  system,  he  approves,  look- 
ing for  gradual  success  in  laying  foundations  for  civil 
society.  For  the  friars  personally  he  had  nothing  but 
enthusiastic  praise. 

What  was  needed  to  stimulate  true  progress  in 
California  was  a  friendly  commercial  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  to  create  new  wants,  introduce  new  com- 

^VancoaTer*8  atlas  contams  a  carefully  prepared  map  on  a  large  scale, 
better  than  any  of  earlier  date,  of  the  whole  California  coast,  which  I  repro- 
duce. There  are  charts  of  Trinidad  Bay,  San  Diego,  and  the  entrance  to  San 
FranciBCo,  and  seven  views  of  points  along  the  coast. 
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forts,  give  an  impetus  to  industries  and  a  value  to 
laiK^s  and  produce;  this  and  a  proper  degree  of  atten- 
tion from  the  court  of  Madrid.  For  with  Cahfornia 
considered  as  a  Spanish  possession  the  Enghsh  navi- 
gator was  greatly  disappointed.  The  actual  condition 
r>f  the  people  "ill  accorded  with  the  ideas  we  had  con- 
ceived of  the  sumptuous  manner  in  which  the  Spaniards 
live  on  this  side  of  the  globe."  "Instead  of  finding  a 
country  tolerably  well  inhabited  and  far  advanced  in 
cultivation,  if  we  except  its  natural  pastures,  flocks 
of  sheep,  and  herds  of  cattle,  there  is  not  an  object  to 
indicate  the  most  remote  connection  with  any  Euro- 
pean or  other  civilized  nation."  At  the  weakness  of 
Californian  defenses  Vancouver  was  particularly  sur- 
prised. "The  Spanish  monarchy  retains  this  extent 
of  country  under  its  authority  by  a  force  that,  had  we 
not  been  eye-witnesses  of  its  insignificance  in  many 
instances,  we  should  hardly  have  given  credit  to  the 
possibility  of  so  small  a  body  of  men  keeping  in  awe 
and  under  subjection  the  natives  of  this  country,  with- 
out resorting  to  harsh  or  unjustifiable  measures." 
The  soldiers  "are  totally  incapable  of  making  any 
resistance  against  a  foreign  invasion,  an  event  which 
is  b}'  no  means  improbable."  "Why  such  an  extent 
of  territory  should  have  been  thus  subjugated,  and 
after  all  the  expense  and  labour  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  its  colonization  turned  to  no  account  whatever,  is 
a  mystery  in  the  science  of  state  policy  not  easily  to 
be  explained."^  I  shall  chronicle  in  the  succeeding 
chapters  a  series  of  efforts,  not  very  brilliantly,  or  at 
least  permanently,  successful,  to  remedy  the  evils 
complained  of  by  Vancouver. 

^  For  general  remarks,  in  addition  to  those  scattered  through  the  narra- 
tive, see  Voyage^  ii.  486-604. 
Hut.  Gal.,  Vol.  I.    84 
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"  The  new  governor  whom  his  Majesty  is  tx5  ap- 
point in  place  of  the  deceased  Lieutenant-colonel  Don 
Josd  Romeu  must  have  the  advantages  of  good  talent, 
military  skill,  and  experience,  robust  health  for  the 
greatest  hardships,  prudent  conduct,  disinterestedness, 
energy,  and  a  true  zeal  for  the  service;  since  all  these 
he  needs  in  order  to  traverse  frequently  the  broad  ter- 
ritories of  the  peninsula,  strengthen  defences,  regulate 
the  presidial  troops,  prevail  by  skill,  or  if  that  suffice 
not  Tby  force,  over  the  ideas  and  aims  and  prejudicial 
introduction  of  the  English,  and  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  pueblos  and  missions."  Such  were  the 
views  of  Viceroy  Revilla  Gigedo;^  such  were  the  qual- 
ities sought  in  Romeu's  successor,  and  believed  with 
much  reason  to  have  been  found  in  Lieutenant-colonel 
Don  Diego  do  Borica,  adjutant-inspector  of  presidios 
in  Chihuahua,  who  early  in  1794  was  appointed  gov- 

1  BeviOa  Oigedo,  Informe  delude  AhrU  1793,  162-3. 
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ernor,  political  and  military,  and  commandant-inspector 
of  the  Californias.  He  took  possession  of  his  office 
at  Loreto  the  14th  of  May,  having  arrived  two  days 
before  by  sea  from  San  Bias  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  daughter.  On  the  same  day  he  communicated  his 
accession  to  officials  in  Alta  California  and  sent  Arri- 
Uaga  instructions  to  continue  acting  as  governor  until 
he  should  arrive  at  Monterey.^  Shortly  after  Borica 
assumed  office  his  friend  the  viceroy,  to  whom  proba- 
bly he  owed  the  appointment,  w^as  replaced  by  the 
Conde  de  Branciforte,  who  on  July  12th  took  posses- 
sion of  the  office.  His  succession  was  announced  in 
California  in  November.* 

Borica  remained  two  months  and  more  at  Loreto, 
attending  as  may  be  supposed  to  affairs  of  state,  but  in 
the  mean  time  by  no  means  neglecting  the  friends  left 
in  Mexico,  to  whom  he  wrote  long  epistles  narrating 
in  a  witty  and  jocose  vein,  for  he  was  "  a  fellow  of 
infinite  jest,"  the  details  of  his  journey  to  California 
with  its  attendant  sea-sickness,  which  had  rendered 
the  mere  mention  of  the  ocean  a  terror  to  the  ladies. 
At  Loreto,  where  the  governor  represented  himself 
as  "  haciendo  en  esta  Barataria  mas  alcaldadas  que 
Sancho  Panza  en  la  suya,"  health  was  regained  and  all 
went  well.  The  1st  of  July  he  sent  to  the  king  a 
petition  for  a  coloners  commission,  which  he  received  in 
the  autumn  of  1 795.*  It  was  his  intention  as  announced 
in  several  letters  to  complete  the  journey  to  Monterey 
by  land,  but  as  the  ladies  regained  their  health  and 

'Letters  of  Borica  in  May  1794  to  various  persons  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
xxL  196,  19a-205;  xii.  174;  Prov.  Ree.,  MS.,  iv.  115-16;  vi.  23.  Thereseems 
to  be  little  or  no  doubt  about  May  14th  as  the  (late  of  taking  possession;  but  the 
day  of  arrival  is  given  by  Borica  himself  in  different  letters  as  May  11th,  12th, 
and  Idth.  May  list,  Lasuen  from  Santa  Biirbara  congratulates  the  new  gov- 
ernor. Arch.  Ai'zobispado,  MS.,  i.  36.  July  31st,  Commandxmt  of  San  Diego 
has  received  the  announcement  and  proclaimed  it  in  his  district.  Prov.  St. 
Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  20.  Arrillaga  to  same  effect  Aug.  4th.  Id.,  xxi.  196.  Vice- 
roy has  received  the  news  Aug.  5th.  /(/.,  xi.  190-1.  Au?.  2a,  ArgUeUo  orders 
Borica  proclaimed  as  governor  at  San  Jos6.  San  Josi^  Arch.,  MS.,  iii.  23. 

s  July  5,  1794,  Revilla  Gicfedo  announces  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  He 
will  be  glad  to  keep  up  a  private  correspondence  with  Borica.  Prov.  St.  Pap. , 
MS.,  xi.  183.    July  12th,  Branciforte  announces  his  accession.  Id.,  xi.  189. 

*  Pror.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  197;  xiii.  65;  xiv.  29;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  v.  71; 
vi.  20;   St,  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  xvii.  2. 
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courage,  and  were  made  acquainted  with  the  prospec- 
tive difficulties  of  the  peninsula  route  in  time  of 
drou<jht,  the  plan  was  changed.  All  went  on  board 
the  Satumina  July  20th,  and  four  days  later  set  sail 
for  San  Luis  Bay  far  up  the  gulf  The  winds  and 
other  circumstances  seem  to  have  been  unfavorable,  for 
on  the  28th  the  governor  decided  to  land  at  Santa 
Ana  and  make  his  way  to  San  Fernando  and  across 
the  frontier  by  land.'  With  the  exception  of  some 
correspondence  about  the  furnishing  of  escorts  and 
animals  by  the  different  commandants  along  the  way 
we  know  nothing  of  the  journey  until  he  reached  San 
Juan  Capistrano  in  the  middle  of  October.* 

Here  he  met  Arrillaga,  who  had  left  Monterey  in 
September,  and  spent  four  days  in  consultation  with 
that  officer,  starting  northward  the  I7th  of  October.^ 
Here  I  suppose  were  delivered  by  Arrillaga  the 
instructions  left  by  each  retiring  governor  tor  the 
guidance  of  his  successor,  though  the  document  as 
preserved  bears  no  date.  It  was  intended  to  acquaint 
the  new  ruler  with  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
province;  but  it  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  local 
and  minor  details,  containing  nothing  of  general  in- 
terest with  which  the  reader  is  not  already  acquainted, 

*  On  embarkation  and  voyage,  see  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  75;  Prav,  Rec, 
MS.,  vi.  134.  July  10th,  governor  writes  to  viceroy  on  the  difficulties  of  the 
land  journey.  M.^  vi.  26.  I  think  the  name  Santa  Ana  may  be  an  error,  or 
tliat  tliero  may  have  been  a  locality  of  that  name  north  of  Loreto;  for  it  seems 
hardly  probable  that  the  vessel  was  driven  far  south,  or  that  Borica  visited 
Loreto  again  ou  his  way  north.  Vancouver,  Voyage,  iii.  330-1,  tells  us  that 
Borica  had  come  all  the  way  from  Mexico  on  horseback. 

*  July  28th,  Borica  to  P.  Calvo,  asks  for  24  mules  and  24  natives,  for  his 
journey  to  San  Fernando.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  134.  August  0th,  Gn^era  to 
Borica,  Has  sent  29  mules,  35  horses  with  8  soldiers  under  Corporal  Olivera 
from  San  Diego.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  19.  Sept.  8th,  *N.'  m)mSan  Fer- 
nando to  commandant  at  Sta  Bdrbara,  asks  for  10  men  and  54  animals  to  be 
sent  at  once;  similar  demand  enclosed  for  commandant  at  Monterey  for  escort 
to  bo  sent  to  San  Luis.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  1.  Sept.  15th,  Goycoechea 
wishes  a  pleasant  journey  and  a  safe  arrival  to  Borica  and  his  wife  and 
daughter.  *C.  P.  B.'  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  102.    Oct.  1st  and  2d,  Ar- 

i^ilello  to  Borica  and  to  ArriUaga,  Has  sent  00  animals  with  10  men  to  San 
'^uis.  Id.,  xii.  147. 

^  Arrillaga  was  at  Monterey  Sept.  ICth,  and  left  before  Sej^t.  22d.  Prov. 
iS7.  Pap. ,  MS.,  xii.  152-3.  Oct.  ICth,  Borica  to  viceroy  announcing  conference 
>vith  Arrillaga  and  intention  to  start  next  day.  Prov,  Bee,,  MS.»  vi.  28.  I>ec. 
17th,  viceroy's  acknowledgment  of  above.  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xi.  207. 
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1 1  'Jo  net  deem  it  necessary  to  repi'oduee  it 
vn  r6saxn6}     Arrillaga  proceeded  to  Loreto 
•  his  duties  as  lieutenant-governor;  while 
continued  his  journey  northward  to  the  capital 
(e  arrived  the  9th  of  November."     With  Mon- 
he    new  ruler    was    delighted,    deluging   his 
nd  relatives  with  letters    in   praise   of  the 
r  immediately  on  his  arrival.     "To  vivirmucho 
Jthout  care  come  to  Monterey,"  he  tells  them, 
lis  a  great  country;  climate  healthful,  between 
jid    temperate;    good    bread,  excellent    meat, 
Ke  fish;  and  bon  humeur  which  is  worth  all  the 

I  Plenty  to  eat,  but  the  most  astounding  is  the 

II  fecundity,  both  of  rationals  and  irrationals. 
Jlimate  is  so  good  that  all  are  getting  to  look 
Inglishmen.  This  is  the  most  peaceful  and  quiet 
ry  in  the  world;  one  lives  better  here  than  in 
lost  cultured  court  of  Europe."  He  was  busy 
Iroutine  duties  at  first,  but  he  found  time  for 
Ivial  pleasures  with  Vancouver,  Puget,  Alava,  and 

^o,  all  jolly  good  fellows,  and  not  one  of  whom 
liore  than  a  match  for  Borica  "before  a  dozen  of 
le  wine,  port,  or  Madeira."*" 

fce  Spanish  authorities  were  now  somewhat  aroused 
Be  importance  of  strengthening  Califomian  coast 
Wes,  and  this  subject  was  therefore  still  more 
pinent  in  Borica's  term  of  office  than  it  had  been 
H  Amllaga's  administration.  To  compensate 
aldiers  for  labor  begun  on  the  presidio  buildings 
r^es'  time  an  appropriation  of  §5,200  had  been 
le  from  the  royal  treasury  to  be  expended  in  sup- 
In  the  middle  of  1793  some  guns  and  work- 

,  Paptl  lU  PatUot  para  coiiotimiealo   del  Oobtmador  ite  la 

_    ^  1794.  MS. 

b  t&ree  letters  Barica  says  he  arrived  on  Nov.  !>th.  Pmv.  Si.  Pap.,  MS., 

107-8; but  Vancouver,  Ko^:;^,  iii.  330-1.  afOimeit  wason  tho  lltli.    It 

■  mnderataud  how  eitijer  conld  mistake. 

1  Lettei-9  in  Nov. -Dec.  1794.  Pmp.  Sl  Pap.,  MS.,  txi.  207-1^'. 

"Oct.  2G,  1791.  Tittroy  to  governor,  Haa  ordered  the  |5,200  paid  to  the 

■;  ei,(Hfi  for  Monterey,  and  il,200  tor  each  01  the  other 
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men  had  been  brought  up  from  San  Bias,  and  at 
Borica's  arrival  in  the  autumn  of  1794  work  had  been 
going  on  for  over  a  year  on  the  San  Francisco  defences, 
besides  some  slight  preparations  at  Monterey  and  San 
Diego.  Details  of  progress  at  the  different  presidios 
may  be  more  appropriately  given  in  connection  with 
local  annals  in  another  chapter,  and  it  is  only  in  a 
general  way  that  I  propose  to  treat  the  subject  here." 
Viceroy  Revilla  Gigedo  earnestly  recommended 
the  fortification  of  the  coast  in  his  instructions  of 
1794  to  his  successor  Branciforte,^^  who  called  upon 
Colonel  Costans6,  the  same  who  had  visited  Califor- 
nia with  the  first  expedition  of  1769,  for  a  report  on 
the  subject.  Costans6's  report  was  rendered  Octo- 
ber 17th  of  the  same  year,  and  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adequate  fortification 
were  insuperable.  The  author  had  no  faith  in  forts 
situated  in  a  distant  province  without  home  resources. 
The  only  way  to  protect  the  country  was  to  encourage 
settlement  and  commerce."     In  this  report,  however, 

presidios.  Jan.  15, 1792,  V.  R.  to  gov.,  Qen.  Carcaba  says  that  |5,200  is  not 
enough,  siuce  Fages  liad  estimated  $12,000  for  three  presidios.  The  V.  R., 
however,  claims  tliat  Fages' estimate  was  on  the  Ijosis  of  150  per  cent  advance 
on  goods,  or  $5,200  without  that  advance;  though' Fages  later  raised  the  esti- 
matu  to  $12,000,  but  this  tuul  no  approval  of  general  and  king.  Ho  thereforo 
refuses  to  give  more  than  the  $5,200  with  $iSo  for  package  and  freight.  SL 
Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  i.  46-7;  /Vov.  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  x.  112,  Some  details  about 
the  distribution  of  the  amount  among  the  presidios.  Id.,  xi.  54,  57;  xiL  57-^; 
Prov.  Jlec,  iv.  3,  4. 

*^  Beginning  of  work  at  iSan  Francisco  announced  in  August  1793.  Prov. 
SU  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  113.  March  18,  1703,  commandant  of  San  Bias  writes 
that  ho  has  ordered  fortification  of  Bodega  and  the  presidios  (except  Sta  Bar- 
bara, supposed  to  be  already  in  good  condition).  The  vessels  will  bring  the 
needed  aid  and  the  work  is  to  begin  at  San  Francisco.  July  8th,  governor  has 
heard  of  the  viceroy's  approval  and  order  for  vessels  to  carry  material.  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  lOG-7  Jan.  22,  1794,  V.  R.  to  gov.,  says  the  JunU 
Superior,  after  consulting  the  fiscaf  determined  on  Dec.  28,  1793,  to  conclude 
the  presidio  works,  the  cost  to  be  paid  from  the  tobacco  revenue.  The  gov- 
cmor  must  form  estimates  and  finish  the  work  as  solidly  and  economically  as 
possililc.  L/.,  xii.  180-1.  The  document  of  Dec.  28th,  in  S ut-va  Ei^jKtfia,  Acu- 
erthn,  MS.,  13,  14.  June  9th,  V.  R.  to  gov.,  has  ordered  supply-vessels  to 
tronsi)ort  timber  from  Monterey  for  the  southern  defences.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  \i.  lliy-G.  Arrillaga,  Papeldf  PniUoa,  MS.,  192,  explained  his  plan  that 
the  workmen  at  San  Francisco  should  come  to  Monterey  to  prepare  timber 
for  that  place  and  for  the  south. 

^*Ji*('rUfa  (t'if/edo,  Instntcdon,  MS.  i.  530. 

'*  Cotttaufd,  Itijorme  nohre  tl  Proytcto  defortijicar  los  Presidio^  df  la  Nueva 
Calij'oriiia,  1704i  MS.     This  ofiicer  seems  to  have  been  prominent  in  his  pro> 
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and  in  another  of  July  1795  made  by  a  committee 
composed  of  Costans6,  Fidalgo,  and  Sanchez,  bat- 
teries of  eight  twelve-pounders  were  recommended 
with  eighty  gunners  for  the  ports,  with  a  view  solely 
to  protection  against  corsairs.  Defence  against  a  hos- 
tile squadron  was  pronounced  impracticable,  and  in  case 
of  attack  nothing  w^as  to  be  done  but  to  withdraw  the 
people  and  live-stock  to  the  interior.  Vessels  should, 
however,  be  furnished  for  coasting  service,  for  which 
purpose  three  very  small  ones  were  available  at  San 
Blas.^^  As  we  shall  see  it  was  decided  to  send  reen- 
forcements. 

During  1795  while  some  slight  progress  was  being 
made  with  the  fortifications,  the  war  in  France  was 
inciting  the  government  in  Spain  and  Mexico  to  still 
further  measures  of  defence.  Borica  had  asked  early  in 
this  year  for  armorers,  guns,  and  munitions  for  the  bat- 
teries being  constructed;  and  on  July  25th  the  viceroy 
replied,  promising  not  only  what  had  been  asked  but 
also  a  strong  reenforcement  of  troops.  He  announced 
that  a  company  of  seventy -two  Catalan  volunteers 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Pedro  Alberni  would  soon 
embark  from  San  Bias,  picked  men,  robust,  well 
behaved,  and  for  the  most  part  married,  with  the 
best  arms  and  outfit  obtainable.  With  this  comj^aflia 
franca  there  were  to  be  sent  seventeen  or  eighteen 
artillerymen  and  three  armorers.  The  commandant 
general  had  orders  to  furnish  needed  aid  from  Sonora 
and  the  commandant  of  San  Bias  to  send  up  the  re- 
quired armament.  Moreover  two  small  vessels  were 
to  run  up  and  down  the  coast  to  bring  news  every  six 
months.  The  viceroy  concluded  by  a  repetition  of  the 
old  orders  respecting  foreign  vessels  visiting  the  coast, 
English  ships  to  be  treated   more  hospitably  than 

fession.  I  have  before  me  several  original  reports  on  government  works  in 
different  parts  of  Mexico  from  1788  to  1800.  He  is  mentioned  by  Viceroy 
Azanza.  Ynstruerion,  MS.,  159.  He  reported  on  the  fortilications  of  Vera 
Cruz  as  late  as  1811.  MexicOj  Mem.  GuerTa,  IS40,  26. 

^*  SancheZy  Fidalgo^  and  Costansdy  Ivforme  sobre  auxUioa  que  se  propoiie 
fiiciar  d  la  CaJijoniia^  13  Julio^  1795^  MS. 
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others,  but  none  to  be  permitted  a  long  stay  or  any 
inspection  of  the  country.^* 

The  news  that  war  had  been  declared  between 
Spain  and  France  came  to  California  in  October  1793, 
with  a  decree  of  the  viceroy  calling  on  faithful  sub- 
jects of  Cdrlos  IV.  for  a  contribution.  The  decree 
being  duly  published  the  Califomians  responded  with 
$740,  as  was  announced  by  Borica  in  March  1794; 
but  the  amount  was  declmed  with  thanks  by  the 
viceroy  in  June,  and  thereupon  redistributed  to  the 
donors.^^  In  April  1795,  however,  things  in  Europe 
assuming  a  darker  aspect  for  Spain,  Branciforte  again 
changed  his  mind  and  indicated  his  willingness  to 
accept  the  Califomian  donation,  and  even  urged  in 
June  a  special  effort  on  the  governor's  part  to  increase 
its  amount.  Borica  published  the  appeal,  and  calling 
on  officers,  friars,  soldiers,  and  neophytes  to  assist, 
headed  the  list  himself  with  $1,000.  The  missionaries 
still  professed  their  inability  to  give  any  but  spiritual 
aid ;  but  other  classes  responded  generously,  and  con- 
tributions reached  $3,881.  In  the  early  spring  of 
1797  the  return  of  peace  was  made  known  in  Uali- 
fornia.^® 

^^  BraiiciforU  d  Borica  solrtre/ortalecer  laa  BcUerias  de  San  FrandBCOf  Monte- 
rei/f  ftc. ,  1795 y  MS.  On  same  date,  July  25th,  viceroy  to  governor,  of  same  pur- 
port, incntioniDg  the  Bcndiiig  of  an  engineer,  and  also  declaring  it  impossible 
to  fortify  and  defend  the  wuole  coast  against  superior  forces.  In  cmergou- 
cics  nid  must  bo  sought  from  Sonora.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  53-4.  The 
actual  force  in  California  was  225  men;  Arrillaga's  plan  called  for  271 :  and 
Borica's,  335.  Pro  v.  St.  Pajj.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xix.  3,  4.  Sept.  22,  1795,  the 
V.  K.  aimoimcos  that  the  company  of  volunteers  was  inspected  at  Mexico  on 
Se])t.  11th  by  Col.  Salcedo,  and  found  in  good  condition.  Prov.  St.  Paj:, 
xiii.  83;  Nov.  11th,  ho  speaks  of  the  artillerymen,  and  says  the  royal  treasury* 
at  Vera  Cruz  pays  the  expense  to  the  end  of  1795.  Id.,  xiii.  74;  St.  Pcap.,  Sar., 
MS.,  vii.  44-5. 

»^  June  22,  1793,  viceroy's  decree.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  129.  Oct,  9th, 
Arrillafia  to  commandant  of  Monterey,  mentioning  decree  of  June  19th.  St. 
Pa  J}.,  Sar.,  MS.,  i.  113.  Oct.  28th,  Lasucn  says  the  padres  will  contribute 
Mhat  they  can— that  is  their  prayers.  Arch.  Arzobisjxuio,  MS.,  i.  36.  Dec. 
7th,  decree  has  been  published  in  Ix)reto.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  149. 
M.'iich  4,  1794,  Gov.  to  V.  R.  announces  $740  ns  the  amount.  Id.,  xxi.  133; 
xii.  1)3;  J'rov.  l!tc.,  MS.,  vi.  31;  Oaata  de  Mex.,  vi.  578.  June  26th,  V.  R. 
declines  with  thanks  in  the  king's  name.  Id.,  xii.  35;  xi.  180,  182;  Prov. 
J!(('.,  MS.,  viii.  144.  Nov.  11th,  Gov.  announces  the  restitution.  Prov.  Rtc, 
MS.,iv.  1-JO. 

'"April  4,  1795,  viceroy  to  governor,  accepting  the  donation.  Prov.  St. 
Pcij).,  MS.,  xiii.   lM-15.     June  17th,  V.  R.  to  gov.  and  other  later  corre- 
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The  orders  respecting  precautions  against  foreign 
vessels  were  duly  promulgated  ;^  but  opportunities  for 
carrying  them  into  execution  were  rare  in  1795.  The 
visit  of  the  English  merchant  vessel  Phcenixy  Cap- 
tain Moore — if  that  may  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory 
average  from  the  Mor,  Mayor,  Moor,  Murr,  and  Morr 
of  the  archives — was  the  only  sensation  of  the  year, 
and  was  indeed  a  mild  one.  She  touched  at  Santa 
Barbara  in  August  from  Bengal  for  supplies,  affording 
the  provincial  authorities  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
repeat  the  old  orders,  and  the  local  powers  to  cany- 
out  the  hospitable  but  strict  policy  in  such  cases  pre- 
scribed. They  were  fortified  with  the  treaty  of  1790 
and  other  formidable  material  for  a  discussion  on  inter- 
national obHgations;  but  the  Phcenix  was  content  to 
receive  a  few  needed  supplies  and  sail  away.  Moore 
left  with  Goycoechea  a  jBoston  lad  who  desired  to  re- 
main in  the  country  and  *  become  a  Christian;'  but  he 
was  sent  to  San  Bias  a  few  months  later.**     Six  letters 

spondence  on  subject.  Si.  Peep,,  Sac.f  MS.,  v.  99-105.  July  19th,  Oct.  12th. 
16th,  Gov.  to  commandants  and  padres.  Prop.  i?ec.,  MS.,  iv.  30-1,  13o,  137;  vi. 
151 .  Oct.  18th,  Lasucn  to  gov.  explaining  the  poverty  of  the  padres,  tlio  great 
8cr\'ices  they  are  rendering  the  king,  and  their  inability,  with  the  best  wishes, 
to  give  anything  but  their  pi-ayera  for  the  victory  of  Spanish  arms.  Arch.  Sta 
Bdrhara,  MS.,  xii.  234;  .S'^.  Pap.  Sac.,  MS.,  ix.  88-93.  March  12,  1700, 
announcement  of  results,  showing  tliat  San  Francisco  gave  $707 ;  Monterey 
an<l  San  Jos6,  §5.">4;  Santa  Bdrl)am  and  Angeles,  S9S0,  and  San  Diego,  $^>39. 
St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  v.  98;  viii.  75;  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  153.  Jan.  17,  1707, 
viceroy's  thanks  for  aid,  including  the  prayers.  Arch,  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  xii. 
2.34;  Prov.  Rcr.,  MS.,  vi.  181.  Peace  announce<l  by  V.  R.  Nov.  29,  1795, 
and  solemn  mass  of  thanksgiving  ordered.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  73. 
I'ublishcd  by  gov.  Feb.  29,  1790.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  144.  Original  letter 
of  l^isuen  asking  padres  to  say  mass  at  each  mission.  JJoc.  IlUt.  CaK,  MS., 
iv.  55-7.  General  amnesty  and  pardon  on  account  of  peace,  and  of  marriage 
of  ].ri:iccs.ses.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  82;  Prov.  St.  Paji.,  MS.,  xv.  40. 

'•  Jan.  6,  1795,  governor  orders  that  even  in  the  case  of  San  Bias  vessels, 
the  iirst  ])ersons  landing  must  be  closely  examined  to  be  sure  they  are  really 
Sj)aniards.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  10-17.  Nov.  2d,  Sal  to  comisionado 
ol  S.  Jos<5  urging  strict  compliance  vf\t\\  the  V.  R's  orders  of  July  25.  ^'.  Jo96 
Arch.,  MS.,  IV.  26.  Nov.  14th,  Goycoechea  toBorica.  No  foreigners  M'ill  be 
allowed  to  visit  the  country  on  horseback  or  to  get  breeding  anmials.  Prov, 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  29-30. 

"  Portrait  of  Thomas  Murr  sent  to  viceroy  (?).  Pmv.  Rec.  MS.,  viii.  100. 
Sept.  5th,  Goycoechea  to  Borica,  Says  the  boy's  name  was  Bostones  and  he 
was  of  good  parentage,  a  pilot  and  carpenter.  J^rov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  09- 
70.  Capt.  Matute  is  asked  to  carry  the  young  Bostonian  to  San  Bias.  A/.,  xxi. 
230.  His  name  was  Joseph  OX^ain,  an  Irishman,  and  he  went  in  the  Amnzazn 
(perhaps in  1790).  Proc.  Rcr.^  MS.,  iv.  22-3,30-1.  'This  Englishman  is  a  native 
of  Ircmnd  and  his  parents  live  now  in  Boston.'  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.   Mil,, 
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with  English  addresses  were  taken  from  the  mail  this 
year  and  forwarded  to  the  viceroy  by  Borica's  order." 

Throughout  the  year  1796  precautionary  orders 
against  foreign  vessels  continued  to  be  issued,  pre- 
senting no  variation  in  matter  or  manner  from  those 
of  former  years,  yet  it  may  be  well  to  notice  an  order 
of  Borica  to  the  effect  that  large  war-ships,  able  to 
seize  San  Diego,  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  port,  supplies  being  sent  out  in  boats.  Just  how 
they  were  to  be  kept  out  does  not  clearly  appear, 
since  no  such  ship  came  to  that  harbor."  In  J  uly  a 
report  reached  Monterey,  coming  from  an  American 
captain  at  Nootka,  who  received  it  from  an  English 
captain  at  Botany  Bay,  that  tlie  Englishmen  had 
orders  to  attack  Spanish  vessels ;  but  the  report  did 
not  receive  much  credit,  and  the  viceroy's  orders  dated 
November  30th  to  make  reprisals  on  all  English  craft 
entering  the  ports,  did  not  reach  California  till  the 
next  year.^ 

Only  two  foreign  vessels  made  their  appearance  on 
the  coast  this  year.  The  first  was  the  English  man- 
of-war  Providence,  under  Captain  Broughton  who  had 
visited  California  before  with  Vancouver.    She  anch- 

MS.,  xxi  11.  There  is  a  Jos^  Barling  also  mentioned  as  an  Irishman  who 
arrived  in  or  about  this  year.  St,  Pap.,  Sac.^  MS.,  xix.  8,  9.  See  also  on  the 
visit  of  the  Phoenix,  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  17-68;  xiv.  67;  St,  Pap., 
Sac.,  MS.,  xvii.  1;  Prov,  Rec.,  MS.,  iv.  22-i3.  Another  English  vessel,  the 
Resolution,  Capt.  Lochi  (Locke?),  was  reported  by  Grajera  of  San  Diogo  as 
having  touched  at  Todos  Santos  Bay  in  August..  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiiL 
66-70. 

"  Prov.  St.  Pop.,  MS.,  xiii.  175.  The  only  Spani^jh  vessels  of  the  year 
seem  to  liave  been  the  Concepcion,  Melendez,  and  the  Aranzazu,  Matute, 
witli  the  memorias, 

**  Jan.  1796,  viceroy  to  governor,  no  person  from  a  foreign  vessel  to  be 
admitted  into  California.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  viii.  158;  St,  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  x\-ii. 
7.  March  30th,  Sal  to  Borica,  for  supplies  furnished  a  receipt  to  be  taken  and 
sent  to  gov.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  104.  No  goods  to  be  taken  in  ri'tum 
for  supplies.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  iv.  69.  April  7th,  liorica  to  coinmandaut  of 
San  l)iego,  war- vessels  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  ports.  Prov.  Pre,  MS.,  v. 
242.  April  18th,  Indians  to  be  sent  to  Bodega  to  look  out  for  foreign  vessels. 
Prov.  Si.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxiv.  11.  Nov.  2d,  Borica  to  V.  It.  St.  Pap. 
Sac,  MS.,  iv.  Gl.  June  18th,  viceroy  ortlers  strict  precautions.  Prov.  St. 
Pa]}.,  MS.,  xiv.  151. 

"July  15,  1796,  governor  to  commandant,  private.  Pror.  Rec,  MS.,  iv. 
119.  Aug.  -.Ah,  (Jrajcra  to  gov.  Pnv.  Sf.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  115.  Nov.  :»Jth, 
victroy  to  'jov.  It/.,  xiv.  17.'<.  Oct.  19th,  a  courier  arrived  at  Montercv  iit)n» 
San  Diego,  {innouncing  that  IS  sail  had  been  sighted.  St.  Pop., Sac,  MS.,  vi.  89. 
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ored  at  Monterey,  obtained  some  needed  supplies,  left 
some  instruments  which  had  been  intended  for  Bodega 
y  Cuadra,  but  which  Borica  received  and  paid  for,  and 
then  sailed  away.  It  is  recorded  not  very  clearly, 
that  Broughton  after  raising  his  anchor  attempted  in 
boats  some  exploration  of  the  Rio  San  Antonio,  or 
Salinas,  and  that  his  boats  were  fired  at.^  The  other 
vessel,  the  first  from  the  United  States  to  anchor  in  a 
Californian  port,  was  the  Otter  of  Boston,  commanded 
by  Ebenczer  Dorr.^  She  carried  six  guns  and  twenty- 
six  men,  arriving  at  Monterey  on  October  29th,  after 
having  cruised  in  the  vicinity  for  nearly  a  week. 
Having  obtained  wood  and  water,  freely  supplied  by 
the  Spaniards  on  sight  of  her  passport  from  General 
Washington  signed  by  the  Spanish  consul  at  Charles- 
ton, she  sailed  on  the  6th  of  November.  Dorr  asked 
permission  to  land  some  English  sailors  who  had 
secretly  boarded  his  vessel  at  Port  Saxon.^  His  re- 
quest was  refused,  but  he  landed  five  men  on  the 
beach  at  night,  and  the  next  night  five  more  and  a 
woman  on  the  Carmelo  shore,  forcing  them  from  the 
boat,  they  said,  by  the  use  of  a  pistol.  Dorr's  conduct 
naturally  seemed  to  the  Spaniards  ungrateful;  but 
his  position  w^as  doubtless  a  difiiicult  one,  and  the  nec- 
essity of  getting  rid  of  his  convict  passengers  was 
urgent.  Governor  Borica  regarded  it  as  a  dishonor- 
able trick  on  the  part  of  the  Yankee;  but  he  had  to 

'*Sept.  10,  179C,  viceroy  to  Borica,  approves  of  his  having  fired  at  the 
boats,  suspecting  that  the  aim  was  to  explore  the  salhias^  and  he  will  send  a 
vessel  to  prevent  such  attempts.  St.  Pap.y  Sac,  MS.,  viii.  74.  The Provuience 
fired  a  salute  of  1 1  guns  on  entering  and  the  battery  responded.  According 
to  /f/.,  vi.  85-G,  she  sailed  June  18th;  but  according  to  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben, 
Mil. ,  MS.,  xxiii.  3,  6,  it  was  July  8th.  The  instruments  left  were  worth  £2«>0. 
According  to  /rf.,  xxiv.  C,  the  vessel  appears  to  have  been  at  San  Francisco 
on  June  10th.  Albemi  is  ordered  not  to  let  Broughton  land.  Orders  were 
sent  to  other  ports  not  to  permit  a  landing  or  to  furnish  any  more  supplies. 
Pror.  /?ec.,  MS.,  iv.  07.  Supplies  furnished  amounted  to  $308,  the  bill  being 
sent  to  Mexico,  /c/.,  iv.  206.  The  instruments  were  sent  to  San  Bias.  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  242. 

■^  JShc  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  Otter  Boston,  El  otro  Boston,  and  Loter 
Boston',  and  tlicir  captain,  Dow,  Dour,  Dor,  Daur,  Door,  and  Dorc. 

"*  Herbert  C.  Dorr,  son  of  this  captain,  a  well  known  //^/-ra/ewr  residing 
in  San  Francisco,  tells  mc  that  these  men  were  convicts  from  Botany  Bay, 
and  that  he  has  often  heard  his  father  tell  the  stoi-y  of  this  voyage  and  of  his 
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provide  for  the  new-comers.  They  were  set  at  work 
as  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  at  nineteen  cents  per 
day,  and  they  proved  so  industrious  and  well  behaved 
that  Borica  would  fain  have  retained  them  in  the 
country;  but  in  obedience  to  royal  orders  he  was 
obliged  to  send  them  the  next  year  to  San  Bias  en 
route  for  Cddiz.^ 

On  March  23d  and  April  1st  the  ValdSs  and  San 
Carlos  arrived  at  Monterey  and  San  Francisco  re- 
spectively with  most  of  the  companla  franca,  and  of 
the  artillerymen,  the  rest  coming  up  the  following 
spring,  and  the  military  force  in  California  being  thus 
increased  by  nearly  one  hundred  men.^  Lieutenant- 
troubles  with  these  reckless  men  who  used  the  Otter  as  a  meaiiB  of  escape. 
The  Dorr  family  furnished  several  masters  and  owners  of  vessels  engaged  in 
the  f  ur-trado  in  northern  waters,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  II UL  N.  W,  Coasts  this 
series. 

^^Nov.  5,  179G,  Borica  to  viceroy,  announcing  arrival  and  stating  that 
no  irregularities  liave  l)ecn  committeu  by  the  Americans.  St.  Pap.,  Sck.,  MS., 
iv.  C2-3;  vi.  80-8.  Nov.  10th,  Korica  to  V.  11.,  describing  the  subsc»qucnt 
*  irregularities.'  Id. ,  iv.  C3-4.  Dec.  Cth,  Has  received  order  to  send  the  irish- 
man Burling  and  all  other  foreimers  to  Cddiz,  will  therefore  send  by  first 
vessel  the  men  left  by  Dorr.  /J.,  iv.  C8-9.  Dorr  obtained  supplies  to  the 
value  of  §187.  Prov.  licc,^  MS.,  iv.  288.  Five  Englishmen  kept  as  prisoueni 
until  the  Aranzazn  airivcs.  Proi\  St.  Pap.y^V^.^  xxi.  '244.  Aug.  1796,  V.  R.*8 
order  to  send  Burling  and  foreigners  to  CAdiz.  Prov.  I^ec,  MS.,  viii.  1C5;  iv. 
147.  1  suppose  this  Burling  and  the  Boston  boy,  ami  O'Cain  to  have  been 
possibly  the  same  person.  Oct.  C,  1797,  Borica  to  V.  R.,  sends  the  11  to  San 
fela,s.  ProL\  lUc.j  MS.,  vi.  5G.  Oct.  19th,  lioricaasks  Cant.  Caamano  to  take 
them.  Prt>v.  St.  Pnp.,  MS.,  xxi.  270.  Fob.  3,  1798,  \  .  R.  approves.  /</.. 
xvii.  17.  Oct.  2.3d,  a  strange  vessel  anchored  olf  Santa  Cruz.  Prov.  7?f»f .,  MS., 
V.  94.  Doubtless  the  Otter.  The  Spanish  vessels  of  the  year  were  the  ruldtji 
and  S(ui  Carlos  which  brought  troops,  etc.,  from  San  Bias  in  April,  touching 
at  San  Fnmcisco,  Monterey,  and  Santa  Bdrbara;  the  *S' /////,  Capt.  Tol»ar,  from 
a  tour  in  the  north;  the  Concepcioiif  Capt.  Salaair  from  Manila  at  Santa  liai- 
bara  in  April;  and  the  Aranzazu,  Capt.  Cosme  Bertod:mo,  with  the  memoricM 
at  Monterey  and  San  Francisco  in  July,  and  at  Santa  Bdrbara  in  September. 
P.-'ov.  lice,  MS.,  iv.  GO-1,  74,  77,  148;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  24,  80.  133; 
xxi.  230;  St.  Pap.,  Scic,  MS.,  xvii.  0.  According  to  the  Pelacicn  df  las 
Embarcar.iones  que  han  conducido  los  Situados  dc  loit  4  pretidios  de  l^  Kueva 
CaVforuia,  con  cftpresion  de  lus  iiombrcA  de  sus  conmndantca,  desde  el  ano  de 
17S1,  ha^tn  1796,  MS.,  it  appears  that  since  1788  only  one  vessel  each  year 
had  come  especially  "^ith  the  regular  inemorias  of  supplies,  though  as  we  have 
seen  sovcral  vessels  arrived  for  one  purpose  or  another. 

'^^  Arrival  of  the  vessels.  St.  Pap. ,  Sac. ,  MS. ,  xvii.  0.  Arrival  of  Concep- 
cioH,  1797,  with  Lieutenant  Suarez  and  4  privates.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  rvii. 
]4'\  The  compania  franca  of  Catalan  volunteers  consisted  of  captain,  2  licu- 
tfiinnts,  3  sergeants — Joaquin  Tico,  Francisco  Gutierrez,  and  Juau  Inigaes— 
8  corporals,  2  drummers,  and  59  privates — 75  men  in  all.  Full  list  of  names 
in  /  ro/'.  St.  Pap.,  Beu.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxiv.  1-4.  The  artillery  detachment  con- 
Hii!  d  of  a  sergeant — Jos<5  Roca — 3  corporals,  and  14  privates — 18  men  in  all. 
T(K.l  {;3.  Id.,  xxiii.  11. 
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colonel  Pedro  Alberni,  captain  of  the  Catalan  volun- « 
teers,  became  at  once  commandant  at  San  Francisco, 
where  twenty-five  of  his  men  were  stationed.  Twen- 
tj'-five  were  sent  to  S^n  Diego  under  Lieutenant  Jos6 
Font,  and  eight  under  sub-lieutenant  Simon  Suarez 
remained  at  Monterey,  a  sergeant  and  thirteen  men 
being  scattered  in  various  duties.  The  artillery  de- 
tachment under  Sergeant  Jos6  Roca  was  also  distrib- 
uted between  the  three  presidios.^  With  the  troops 
came  the  lieutenant  of  engineers,  Alberto  de  C6rdoba, 
who  proceeded  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  coast  de- 
fences. In  September  he  reported  to  the  viceroy, 
chiefly  on  the  works  at  San  Francisco,  which  he  found 
exceedingly  defective  and  well-nigh  useless.  The  bat- 
tery at  Monterey  was  also  useless  so  far  as  the  de- 
fence of  the  port  was  concerned,  since  vessels  could 
easily  anchor  and  land  men  out  of  range  of  the  guns. 
C6rdoba  believed  that  effective  forts  and  enough  of 
them  could  not  be  erected  except  at  an  enormous 
expense,  and  he  favored  rather  an  increase  of  troops 
and  one  or  more  cruising  vessels  on  the  coast.  He 
subsequently  visited  the  south,  and  found  the  defences 
not  more  effective  than  those  in  the  north,  as  the 
governor  informed  Branciforte  at  the  beginning  of 
1797.  Borica,  however,  found  some  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  the  foes  from  whon^  attack  might  be 
feared  were  probably  ignorant  how  weak  the  fortifi- 
cations really  were.*^ 

"July  8,  1793,  the  presidios  had  161  mnskets,  59  pistols,  177  swords,  223 
Umces.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxL  150-3.  July  IC^th,  received  from  Saja  Bias 
158  muskets,  142  swords,  96  lances— value  $2,650.  Id.,  xxL  194;  Pror.  Si. 
Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxv.  1.  Sept.  15,  1795,  170  cwt.  powder  sent.  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  81.  Dec.  1796,  Feb.  1797,  200  muskets,  200  pistols,  200 
cartridges,  200  musket-cases,  16,000  flints.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  viii.  170,  173;  iv. 
157;  vi  68;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  223;  xvi.  240;  xvii.  146;  xxi  253. 

*^  C&rdoha,  Informe  aX  Virey  sobre  dffejisas  de  California,  1796,  MS.  Dec. 
27, 1796,  viceroy  to  gov.  has  received  Cordoba's  plans  of  San  Francisco,  Mon- 
terey, and  Sapta  Cruz,  has  ordered  the  fitting-out  of  two  cruisers,  and  has 
taken  measures  for  the  proper  strengthening  of  San  Francisco.  St.  Pap.,  Sac., 
MS.,  vii.  32-5.  Jan.  20,  1797,  Borica  to  V.  R.  Prov.  Pec.,  MS.  vi.  78. 
C6rdoba'8  first  report  was  sent  to  Mexico  by  Borica  with  his  communication 
of  Sept.  21st,  enclosing  five  plans  and  approving  Cordoba's  suggestions.  St. 
Pap. ,  Saa. ,  MS. ,  iv.  56-7.  Bonca's  instructions  to  C6rdoba  for  his  southern  trip, 
Oct  8, 1796.  Prov.  8t.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxL  246-7.     He  was  to  gather  material  for 
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The  transport  San  Carlos ^  Captain  Saavedra,  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  March  11, 1797,  and  probably  brought 
the  news  of  actual  war  with  England,  though  the 
communication  of  the  viceroy  does  not  appear  in  the 
archives  ;^  for  the  1 3th  of  March  despatches  began  to 
circulate  throughout  the  province,  ordering  the  seiz- 
ing of  English  vessels,  instructing  commandants  to 
redouble  their  precautions,  and  calling  upon  friars  to 

five  not  only  prayers  but  Indians  if  needed.  On  the 
rst  alarm  of  invasion  notice  was  to  be  sent  to  Mon- 
terey, the  military  forces  were  to  concentrate  at  the 
threatened  point,  and  live-stock  was  to  be  driven 
inland.  Men  were  drilled  in  the  use  of  arms ;  messen- 
gers were  kept  in  constant  motion;  Indians  were 
harangued  on  the  horrors  of  an  English  invasion; 
sentinels  were  posted  wherever  an  anchorage  or  land- 
ing was  deemed  possible;  able-bodied  men  were 
gathered  at  the  presidios,  while  the  disabled  ones 
were  detailed  to  protect  women  and  children;  and 
strict  economy  was  practised,  since  a  non-arrival  of 
the  supply-ship  was  feared.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  several  months,  but  the  popular  excitement 
was  considerably  allayed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Coii- 
cepcion  and  PHncesa  in  April  and  May,  and  by  the 
delay  of  the  English  invasion,  nothing  more  alarming 
having  occurred  iji  the  mean  time  than  the  rumored 
finding  of  some  bodies  of  white  men  in  the  surf  at 
Point  Reyes.*^ 

a  general  map  of  California.  Deo.  1 1th,  Cdrdoba  arrived  in  San  Diego.  St, 
Pap,^  Sac.t  vii.  53. 

•»  Arrival  of  San  Cdrlos,  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xxi  249;  Prwf,  St.  Pap., 
Ben,  Mil.,  MS.,  xvi.  62.  There  is  a  letter  of  the  yioerov  to  Borica  dated 
Jan.  25th,  in  which  ho  alludes  to  some  vague  rumors  of  trouble  with  England, 
and  recommends  precautions.  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xv.  218-19. 

•*  March  13th,  Borica  to  Lasucn,  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  183.  Borica  to  com- 
mandants. Id, ,  iv.  155.  March  1 3th  to  1 4th,  Lasuen  to  p&drcs  ordering  prayers, 
litany  on  Saturdays,  mass  once  a  month,  and  exhortations  such  as  Maccabeus 
gave  during  the  cainpaign  against  Nicanor.  Arch,  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  xL  141-4; 
l)oc.  Hist.  Cat.,  MS.,  iv.  85-4.  March  17th,  Borica  to  commandants.  Prov, 
Bee,  MS.,  iv.  155-6.  March  19th,  24th,  Sal  to  B.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi. 
220-22.  March  22d,  B.  to  commandant  S.  F.  Cautious  with  strange  vessels, 
war-ships  to  be  menaced.  Pror.  Bee.,  MS.  v.  82-3.  March  28th,  April  10th, 
2d,  Goycoechea  to  B.,  Santa  Bdrbara  defences  in  a  vcrv  bad  state  to  resist 
attack.     Is  suspicious  of  the  Indians  to  whom  the  British  have  given  beads. 
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During  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber all  seems  to  have  been  quiet,^  but  in  the  middle 
of  October  there  came  a  report  from  the  peninsular 
mission  of  San  Miguel  that  five,  ten,  or  even  sixteen 
vessels  had  been  seen  making  for  the  north.  The 
falsity  of  the  report  was  ascertained  before  a  week 
had  passed,  but  not  before  it  had  been  published  with 
all  the  precautionary  orders  of  old  throughout  the 
province,  and  had  been  sent  to  Mexico.^  This  emer- 
gency elicited  from  Governor  Borica  peremptory  in- 
structions which  went  all  the  rounds,  to  the  efiect 
that  in  case  he  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  English 
no  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  any  orders  purporting 
to  come  from  him,  whatever  their  nature;  but  the 
commandants  were  to  go  on  in  defence  of  California 
as  their  duty  and  circumstances  might  dictate.*'     A 

Families  to  be  gradually  removed  to  Angeles.  Prov,  St.  Pap.y  MS.,  xv.  40, 
43-5,  1S8-9.  March  31st,  Sal  to  B.,  all  care  taken.  Provisions  to  be 
destroyed  and  not  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  foe.  /(/.,  xvi.  220. 
March  31st,  April  Gth,  May  Uth,  Grajera  to  B.,  a  sentinel  on  the  beach  at 
San  Juan  Capistrano,  Invalids  of  Angeles,  San  Gabriel,  and  Nictos  rancho 
ready.  If  the  Presidio  has  to  bo  abandoned,  shall  it  1)c  destroyed  or  not? 
Id.,  xvi.  2G7-9,  211-12.  April  .Oth,  Fidalgo  to  B.  from  San  Bias.  The  Cov- 
eepcU'ii,  Captain  Manriquc,  and  the  Princc/<a,  Captain  Caamalio,  will  protect 
the  California  coast,  /f/.,  xvii.  147.  April24th,  B.  to  Goycoechea,  Target- 
shooting  every  Sunday.  Indians  must  be  imbued  Tiith  anti-English  senti- 
ments, taught  that  the  foe  are  hostile  to  religion,  violators  of  women.  Prov. 
/?fc.,  MS.,  iv.  88.  April  2oth,  B.  to  commandants,  economize,  for  the 
supplies  of  1798  cannot  come.  Id.,  iv.  158.  April  30th,  Alberni  to  B., 
Indians  refuse  to  go  to  Bodega  from  fear.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  132. 
May  25th,  Princesa  at  Sta  Bdrbara  with  supplies.  Will  remain  as  a  coast- 
ffuard.  Id.,  xxi.  2G1-2.  Jime  8th,  B.  to  commandants.  If  Presidio  is  aban- 
doned, guns  to  be  spiked  and  powder  burned.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  v.  254-5. 
Finding  of  bodies  at  Pt  Reyes  in  April.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  110. 
Two  years  later  it  was  learned  that  San  Diego  Bay  had  been  surveyed  by  the 
English  in  1797  on  a  moonlight  night.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Jlil.,  MS., 
xiii.  20. 

*'  Oct.  1st,  Vallejo,  writing  from  San  Jos^,  mentions  the  arrival  of  an 
English  ship  at  Santa  Cruz,  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  155,  but  notliing  more 
is  heard  of  the  matter. 

'*Oct.  15th,  Grajera  to  Borica.  Oct.  20th,  contradiction.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xvi.  190-1.  Oct.  19th,  B.  to  all.  Spread  the  news  in  all  directions  d 
mcUa-cabalh.  Vigilanciall  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  160;  v.  259.  Dec.  3d,  4th, 
viceroy  to  R  He  doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  since  the  Concepcion 
and  Princeaa  aune  down  the  coast  without  seeing  any  vessels.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  XV.  273-5. 

^Oct.  20th»  Borica  to  commandants.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  iv.  161.  Oct.  22d, 
Alberni  to  comisionado  of  San  Josu.  San  Josi,  Arch.,  MS.,  v.  28.  Nov.  3d, 
Goycoechea  to  B.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  100.  Nov.  9th,  Grajera  to  B. 
Id.,  xvi.  195-«. 
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large  war-ship  arrived  at  Santa  Bdrbara  on  Dec.  I7th, 
but  she  proved  to  be  the  Spanish  Magallanes^  Cap- 
tain Espinosa,  from  Manila,  and  had  come  to  protect 
rather  than  to  invade  the  country.  Finding  no  foes 
in  Cahfornia  waters,  she  sailed  for  the  south,  as  the 
Concepcion  and  Princesa  had  done  a  little  earlier.* 

The  only  subsequent  events  of  the  war,  so  far  as 
California  was  concerned,  were  the  contribution  for 
the  relief  of  his  Majesty's  exchequer,  called  for  by 
Viceroy  Azanza  through  bishop  and  governor  in  the 
fall  of  1798  and  paid  in  the  summer  of  1799,^  and  a 
new  fright,  also  in  1799,  resulting  in  the  usual  precau- 
tionary orders,  and  caused  by  the  report  of  from  fifteen 
to  nineteen  English  frigates  in  and  about  the  gulf  of 
California.*® 

'^Of  the  San  Gdrlos  we  know  nothing  beyond  her  arrival  on  March  11th 
at  San  Francisco.  The  Con<xpcion  left  San  Bias  in  March  with  $1,088  of 
provisions;  she  brought  also  9  settlers,  2  smiths,  4  soldiers,  and  11  padres, 
naving  on  board  Alf^rez  Lujan  and  Lieut.  Suarez;  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
April  14th;  was  at  Monterey  June  28th;  left  Monterey  Sept  4th;  left  San 
Diego  Nov.  8th;  arrived  S.  Bias  Nov.  22d.  The  Princesa  arrived  at  Sta 
Bdrbara  May  27th  with  IGO  men,  many  sick  with  scurvy;  was  at  San  Diego 
from  June  to  October;  and  sailed  with  the  Concepcion.  The  Magallancs  re- 
mained only  a  few  days  at  Sta  Bdrbara  and  sailed  for  Acapnlco.  The  only 
otlicr  vessel  of  the  year  was  the  ActlvOi  Captain  Salazar,  from  Manila,  which 
arrived  at  Monterey  Sept.  27th,  and  sailed  Oct.  7th.  The  vessels  of  1798 
were  the  Concepcion^  Coamallo,  and  the  Activo,  Leon  y  Luna.  The  former 
arrived  at  Santa  Barbara  in  May  with  8  padres  and  24  convicts,  and  left 
Monterey  in  June.  The  latter  arrived  at  San  Francisco  in  June.  On  move- 
ments of  vessels:  Prov.  lice,  MS.,iv.  90-1,  94,  105,  167,  162;  vi.  52,  64,  56. 
76,  87,  92-4,  104,  266;  St,  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  viu.  76;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv. 
62,  08,  113-14;  xvi.  64,  62,  175,  192,  197;  xvii.  1;  xxi.  249,  25^5,  281. 

"  Oct  20,  1798,  viceroy  to  gov.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  82.  Nov.  13th, 
bisliop  to  padres,  and  Lasueu's  refusal.  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbar(t,  MS.,  x.  67-72; 
xii.  2,S6-7;  \i.  296-7.  Jan.  Slst,  Borica  to  V.  R.,  sends  $1,000  as  a  personal 
contribution.  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  vi.  118.  Same  date  to  commandants.  Id.,  iv. 
170.  June  26,  account  of  results.  Settlers  and  Indians  of  the  missions  (per- 
haps an  error  for  Monterey  including  Borica*s  amount?)  $1,863;  San  Fran- 
cisco, $242;  Angeles,  $176;  Santa  Bdrbara,  $376;  San  Diego,  $619;  Catalan 
volunteers,  $267;  artillery,  $39;  total,  $3,460.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben,  Mil., 
MS.,  xxviL  7.  Another  account  makes  $1,863  the  total.  Prov.  Bee,  MS., 
vi.  128. 

'"July  4,  1798,  Borica  to  commandants,  19  fri^tes  in  the  Pacific.  Prov, 
Bee,  Ms.,  iv.  172.  July  12th,  16th,  Sal  to  comisionado  of  San  Jos^,  for- 
warding orders  and  1,000  cartridges.  S.  Jcm^,  Arch.,  MS.,  vi.  48-9.  July  19th, 
B.  to  commandant  Sta  Barbara,  a  place  to  be  prepared  at  San  Fernando  for 
archives,  reserve  arms,  and  church  vessels.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  112.  Ang. 
3d,  V.  K.  to  B.,  the  Manila  galleons  must  remain  at  Monterey  until  the  way 
is  cleared  of  privateers.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  237.  Gtovemor's  orders 
in  accordance.  Pror.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  176;  vi.  131,  Sept.  18th,  two  Spaniah 
vessels  reported  as  captured,  not  in  Cal.   Li.,  iv.  173. 
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From  1797  to  1800  the  military  force  and  distribu- 
tion remained  practically  the  same  as  in  1796  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Catalan  volunteers  and  the  artil- 
lery. In  April  1797  Borica  asked  for  twenty-five 
recruits  per  year  to  fill  vacancies  and  for  an  increase 
of  thirty  infantry  and  fifty  cavalry,  besides  three  war- 
vessels.  At  the  beginning  of  1799  the  total  expense 
of  the  military  establishment  as  given  by  the  gov- 
ernor, was  §73,889  per  year.  In  March  Borica  urged 
an  increase  of  §18,624  in  the  annual  expense,  by  the 
addition  of  three  captains  and  an  adjutant  inspector, 
and  the  substitution  of  one  hundred  and  five  cavalry 
for  the  Catalan  volunteers.  Nothing  was  accomplished, 
however,  in  these  directions  until  after  1800.^  In  the 
mean  time  some  slight  progress  w^as  made  on  local 
fortifications,  and  the  engineer  Cordoba,  having  com- 
pleted his  surveys  and  made  a  general  map  of  Cali- 
fornia, had  returned  to  Mexico  in  the  autumn  of 
1798.*^ 

At  the  end  of  1798  four  sailors  who  had  been  left 
in  Baja  California  by  the  American  vessel  Gallant 
were  brought  up  to  San  Diego  and  set  to  work  while 
awaiting  a  vessel  to  take  them  to  San  Blas.*^  In  May 
1799  James  Rowan  in  the  Eliza ,  an  American  ship, 
anchored  at  San  Francisco  and  obtained  supplies  un- 
der a  promise  not  to  touch  at  any  other  port  in  the 
province.*^    In  August  1800  the  American  ship  Betsy, 

^Prav.  Bec.y  MS.,  vi.  8G-S;  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  180,  188-9. 

*^0ct.  17,  1795,  viceroy  to  lioiica,  speaks  of  Cordoba's  appointment.  He 
is  able,  well  l)chavcd,  and  energetic.  Prov.  St,  Pop.,  MS.,  xiii.  40.  Jan. 
1797,  C6rdoba  at  work  on  a  map  of  California.  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  vi.  78.  Nov. 
26,  1797,  Borica  forwards  the  map  to  the  viceroy;  received  in  March  (or 
Xov.)  1798.  Id.,  vi.  62;  viii.   189;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  3.     Nov.  27, 

1797,  C6pdoba  ordered  by  V.  R.  to  return  to  Mexico.     He  sailed  in  October 

1798.  Id.,  XV.  272-3;  xxi.  286. 

*^Prov.  Bee,,  MS.,  v.  283.  285;  vi.  Ill;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  197-202. 
They  were  examined  carefully  but  no  information  of  importance  was  elicited. 
Wm.  Eatt,  Bomaby  Jan,  and  John  Stephens  were  natives  of  Boston  *  in  the 
American  colonies.'    Gabriel  Boisse  was  a  Frenchman. 

^  May  27,  1799,  Rowan  to  commandant.    Gives  the  promise  required;  will 

pay  cash;  would  sail  to-day  if  it  were  less  foggy.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii. 

206-8.    June  3d,  Borica  to  viceroy.     The  Eliza  had  12  f^ns;  ^ve  a  draft  on 

Boston  for  $24.  Prov.  Hec,  MS.,  vL  125-6.    Aug.  3d,  V.  R.  to  B.,  Approves 

his  coarse;  names  John  Kondrick  as  supercargo,  and  says  he  wished  to  winter 

at  Monterey. 
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a  fight  ill  October  between  pagans  and  neophytes  in 
which  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides.*^ 

In  June  1797  thirty  neophytes  were  sent  across  the 
bay  from  San  Francisco,  in  a  direction  not  clearly 
indicated,  in  search  of  fugitives,  and  they  were  rather 
roughly  treated  by  a  tribe  of  Cuchillones  though  none 
were  killed.  This  affair  caused  a  long  correspondence 
and  finally  brought  positive  orders  from  the  viceroy 
forbidding  the  friars  to  send  out  such  parties.  In  July 
after  many  preliminaries  Sergeant  Amador  made  an 
expedition  against  both  the  Cuchillones  and  the  Saca- 
lanes,  who  had  committed  the  outrage  of  1795.  He 
brought  in  nine  of  the  gentile  culprits  and  eighty- 
three  fugitive  Christians.  The  savages  are  said  to 
have  dug  pits  which  prevented  the  use  of  horses,  and 
obliged  Amador  to  fight  on  foot  hand  to  hand,  seven 
or  eight  of  them  being  killed.  At  San  Luis  Obispo 
a  neophyte  was  murdered  by  a  gentile  and  there  was 
a  temporary  excitement  and  fear  that  the  mission 
would  be  attacked.  Depredations  continued  on  the 
southern  frontier  and  San  Diego  as  usual  was  deemed 
in  danger.*^ 

In  1798  the  savages  are  said  to  have  surrounded 
San  Juan  Bautista  by  night,  but  they  retired  after 
killing  eight  Indians  of  an  adjoining  rancherla.  In 
the  resulting  expedition  to  the  sieiTa  under  Sergeant 
Macario  Castro,  one  chief  was  killed,  four  captives 
were  taken,  and  a  soldier  was  badly  wounded.  There 
was  a  false  alarm  of  impending  attack  on  San  Miguel, 
San  Luis,  and  Purlsima  by  the  Tulare  and  channel 
Indians.  Around  San  Francisco  Bay  and  especially 
at  San  Jos^  Mission  there  were  constant  rumors  of 
preparations  for  hostilities  that  never  occurred.** 

«  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  v.  227-«;  iv.  35-6;  vi.  48-50,  66,  146;  Prov.  St  Pap., 
MS.,  xui.  82,  177-8,  215-16,  241-2,  275-6;  xvi.  71.  According  to  Calleja, 
liespuestaf  MS.,  12,  the  ranchos  of  four  men  in  the  Monterey  diatrict  were 
destroyed  by  Indians  this  year. 

*»Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  1&-27,  122-5,  173-8,  282-3;  xvi.  70-3,  90,  239, 
249;  Prov.  Bee,,  MS.,  iv.  88;  v.  206-7,  267. 

**Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  285;  v.  210;  vi.  106-7,  100;  ix.  9;  Prov,  SL  Pap., 
MS.,  xvU.  97,  100,  106-7. 
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The  only  recorded  event  of  1799  was  an  expedition 
of  Macario  Castro  in  June  to  the  various  ranclierlas 
of  the  Monterey  district.  His  object  was  to  collect 
fugitives  from  San  Cdi'los,  Soledad,  and  San  Juan 
Bautista,  and  also  to  warn  the  gentiles  against  har- 
boring runa^vays.  Fortified  by  long  and  explicit 
instructions  from  Borica,  and  accompanied  by  thirteen 
soldiers  and  as  many  natives,  Castro  was  successful. 
In  Mav  1800  Pedro  Amador  made  a  raid  from  Santa 
Clara  mto  the  hills.  He  killed  a  chief,  broke  many 
weapons,  and  took  a  few  captives  and  runaways.  The 
natives  again  committed  some  depredations  at  San 
Juan  Bautista,  and  in  July  Sergeant  Moraga,  march- 
ing against  them,  captured  fourteen.^  From  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  it  appears  that  Borica's  rule  was  a 
period  of  peace  so  far  as  Indian  hostilities  against  the 
Spaniards  are  concerned.  Naturally  there  were  con- 
flicts between  neophytes  and  pagans,  especially  when 
bands  of  the  former  were  sent  out  by  the  friars  to 
scour  the  country  for  fugitives,  and  here  and  there  a 
theft  or  other  petty  depredation  was  committed ;  but 
the  natives  were  not  yet  hostile,  though  they  resisted 
the  soldiers  on  several  occasions  in  the  hills,  and 
showed  that  in  case  of  a  general  war  they  might 
prove  formidable. 

^Prov.  Sl  Pap,,  MS.,  xvii.  .325-30;  xviii.  33;  Id.,  Ben.  Mil,  MS.,  xrmi 
10-12;  Prov.  Hec.,  MS.,  ix.  9.  10;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  viii.  70-1. 
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EULE  OP  BORICA— EXPLORATIONS  AND  NEW  POUNDATIONa 
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Search  for  Mission  Sites — Exploration  of  the  Alameda— San  Benito— 
Las  Po7*as — Encino — Pal£ — Lasuen's  Report — Foundation  ot  Mis- 
sion San  JosA  at  the  Alameda — Local  Annals  to  1800 — Mission  Sak 
Juan  Bautista  at  Popeloutchom— Earthquake— Mission  San  Miguel 
at  Vauia  —Padre  Antonio  de  la  Concepcion  IIorka — Mission  San 
Fernando  un  Reyes*  Rancuo,  or  Aciiois  Comulavit — Mission  Sak 
Lris  Rey  at  Tacaymk— a  New  Pueblo— Preuminary  Correspond- 
ence—Search FOR  A  Site— Reports  of  Alberni  and  Cordoba— Sak 
Francisco  and  Alameda  Rejected  in  Favor  of  Santa  Cbuz— Ar- 
rival of  Colonists — Founding  of  the  Villa  db  Brancifortb — Pro- 
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It  had  long  been  the  intention  to  found  a  series 
of  new  missions,  each  equidistant  from  two  of  the  old 
ones,  (^r  as  nearly  so  as  practicable,  and  all  somewhat 
farther  inland  than  the  original  line.  The  friars  of 
course  were  familiar  with  the  general  features  of  the 
country,  and  had  made  up  their  minds  long  ago  about 
the  best  sites.  In  1794-5,  however,  explorations  were 
made  by  the  priests,  assisted  in  each  instance  by  a 
military  officer  and  guard  of  soldiers.  In  some  cases 
this  was  a  real  search  for  new  information;  in  others  it 
was  a  formality,  that  the  choice  of  sites  might  be  offi- 
cially confirmed.  This  matter  settled,  the  necessary 
correspondence  between  governor,  president,  viceroy, 
and  guardian  took  place  in  1795-6,  and  in  1797-8  the 
new  missions,  five  m  number,  were  put  in  operation. 

In  1794  the  eastern  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
were  ahiiost  a  tierra  inc6gnita  to  the  Spaniards.     It 

(650) 
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would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say  that  those  shores 
had  not  been  visited  for  nearly  twenty  years,  since 
the  time  of  Anza;  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  pre- 
vious raid  against  the  gentiles  in  that  region,  much 
less  of  any  exploring  expedition.  In  November  of 
this  year,  four  natives  were  sent  across  to  work  .with 
the  pagans,  but  one  of  the  two  tule-rafts  composing 
this  armada  was  swept  out  and  wrecked  on  the  Fara- 
Uones,  where  two  of  the  navigators  were  drowned.  In 
the  same  month  the  friars  wished  to  go  with  a  small 
guard  up  the  eastern  bay-shore  from  Santa  Clara  to 
conquer  the  gentiles,  taking  advantage  of  their  short 
supply  of  food  resulting  from  drought,  but  the  com- 
mandant at  San  Francisco  refused,  because  the  coun- 
try was  *' almost  unknown,"  the  natives  perverse,  and 
the  adventure  too  hazardous.^  Before  June  Sergeant 
Pedro  Amador  visited  the  southern  part  of  this  ter- 
ritory, and  in  his  report  used  the  name  of  Alameda, 
still  applied  to  county  and  creek."  November  1 5,  1795, 
in  accordance  with  Borica's  orders  of  the  9th,  Al- 
ftrez  Sal  and  Father  Danti  set  out  from  Monterey. 
On  the  16th  they  explored  the  San  Benito  region,  on 
the  stream  of  the  same  name,  where  they  found  all 
that  was  required  for  a  mission ;  and  next  day  they 
f<.>und  another  suitable  location  on  the  edge  of  tlie 
San  Bernardino  plain  near  Las  Llagas  Creek,  or  what 
is  now  the  vicinity  of  Gilroy.  Having  arrived  at 
Santa  Clara  on  the  21st,  they  were  joined  by  Alfdrez 
Baimundo  Carrillo,  and  started  next  dav  to  examine 
the  Alameda  previously  explored  by  Amador,  whose 
diary  they  had.  The  liver  of  the  Alameda  was  also 
called  by  Danti  Rio  de  San  Clemente.  Tlie  explorers 
continued  their  journey  up  to  a  point  wliicli  they  state 
to  have  been  opposite  or  in  sight  of  San  Francisco 

^  Nov.  30,  1794,  Sal  to  Governor,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiL  28-9. 

'' Amador's  report  is  not  extant,  but  the  governor's  acknowledgment  of  it's 
receipt  is  dated  June  2,  179").  Pror.  Pec,  MS.,  v.  54.  i  suppose  lie  a[)plicd 
the  name,  or  it  had  been  applied  before,  to  a  i^rove  on  the  stream,  .-  inco  it  is 
80  applied  a  little  later.  Alnuu'chi  was  fcuban|uently  used  for  the  hoiitlieni 
section  as  was  Contra  Costa  for  the  nortiieni,  Diough  much  less  commonly. 
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Mission  and  Yerba  Buena  Island,  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  site  of  the  modern  Oakland  perhaps,  and  then 
turned  backward,  discovering  some  important  salt- 
marshes,  and  finally  erected  a  cross  at  a  spot  some- 
what south  of  the  Alameda  and  called  San  Francisco 
Solano,  arriving  at  Santa  Clara,  well  soaked  with  the 
rain,  on  the  25th  of  November.  Both  commandant 
and  friar  kept  a  journal  of  this  expedition.  The  docu- 
ments still  exist  and  contain  many  interesting  local 
details,  but  are  somewhat  vaguely  written.  At  all 
events  I  have  no  space  for  their  reproduction,  and  the 
still  longer  explanation  that  would  be  required.* 

In  August  1795  Father  Sitjar  of  San  Antonio  made 
an  examination  of  the  country  between  his  mission 
and  San  Luis  Obispo,  finding  no  better  place  for  a  mis- 
&ion  than  Las  Pozas,  where  farming-ground  for  three 
hundred  fancgas  of  seed  might  be  irrigated  from  the 
arroyos  of  Santa  Isabel  and  San  Marcos.  He  was 
accoinj)anicd  on  his  trip  by  Macario  Castro  and  Ig- 
nacio  Vallqjo.'* 

'  Sal,  Infomie  que  hace  de  los  Parages  que  m  han  reconocidoen  la  Alameda, 
170't,  MS.  Dale  I  Sail  Fraucisco,  Nov.  30th.  Ixift  San  Francisco,  Oct  16th. 
St.  Pnp.,  MiM.,  MS.,  ii.  CO-l.  iJanti,  iJiario  de  nn  Jfrconocimii^nto  df  la  Ala- 
medti,  I70ft,  MS.  Dat^'d  San  Francisco,  Dec.  *2,  1795.  It  may  Ikj  noted 
that  Miicario  (Vstro,  <»f  San  Jose's  had  a  licid  of  marcs  at  this  time  in  the  Ala- 
meda. Also  that  one  of  the  northern  streaniR  visited  was  called  San  Juan  de 
la  Cru/.  Sa/y  In/orme  en  el  cual  iivinijie^^talu  qm  ha  (ultfuirido  dc  varion  suqttoa 
para  Cf>mfiJiirarfo  al  tjolnrinidor,  SI  de  Lncro  1700,  MS.,  contains  the  follow- 
m/^  gco;:rmphiciil  information  about  the  great  interior  valley — unintelliKihlc  for 
the  iju».st  part;  Alnjut  \7t  leagues  nortli  from  Santa  Clara  i.i  the  Kio  del  rc&- 
cadtMo  where  Jralmoji  arc  c^iught.  A  (juarter  of  a  league  further  the  Rio  i^Mi 
Fniiici.^co  Javier  still  larger.  Twr)  leagues  beyond,  the  Rio  Sau  Mignel. 
larger  tlian  either.  Tliese  tliree  have  no  trees  where  they  cross  WxGUdar'e 
valh\v.  Five  leagues  farther  is  the  Rio  de  la  Pasion.  i  etween  the  la»t  two 
is  an  enrlnal  in  tliat  part  of  the  Sieira  Madre  which  stretches  north  and  is 
called  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Keeping  in  the  eucinol  and  leaving  the  tnlar'S 
to  the  left  there  is  a  region  of  fresh-water  lakes.  The  four  rivers  mn  from 
east  ti»  west  and  empty  into  the  enania/la  of  the  port  of  San  Franciaco,  tide- 
wntor  running  far  up.  Tlie  Sierni  Madre  is  about  eight  leagues  from  Rio  de 
la  Piision.  Ikfore  coming  to  the  rivera,  on  the  right  is  the  Sierra  of  San  Juan, 
a  short  distance  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  in  sight  from  the  presidio.  The 
four  rivers  wire  ihiuied  by  ('aptain  Rivera  in  J)eceml)er  1770. 

An  Indian  t-u'nX  his  p(0])le  tradcil  with  a  nation  of  black  Indians  who  bad 
padres.  Another  sjvike  of  the  Juli)ones,  Quinenseat,  Taunantoc,  and  Quisitoe 
nations,  tlie  last  l>nl<l  from  bathing  in  boiling  lakes.  An  Indian  woman  said 
tli.t!  live  days  beyond  the  rivers  tliorc  were  soldiers  and  padres.  Lovers  of 
niy>:t  > y  will  lind  f(Kjd  for  rellection  and  theory  in  the  preceding  remarks. 

'  S'f'jn  r,  Utrnfi  ftr'.m  h-  nfo  i  feSith'pora  la  Nun'a  Minion  de  San  Mif/vel,  1705 ,  MS. 
Dated  Aug.  •27  th,  andaddresswl  to  Lr.^uen.   See  nlso.SV.  Pr.ji. ,  Mi'^n.  ,MS.,  ii.  5C-7. 
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The  region  between  San  Buenaventura  and  San 
Gabriel  was  explored  in  August  1795,  in  accordance 
with  the  governor's  instructions  of  July  23d,  by 
Father  Santa  Maria,  Alf6rez  Cota,  and  Sergeant 
Ortega  with  four  men.  The  Encino  Valley,  where 
Francisco  Reyes  had  a  rancho,  was  the  spot  best 
suited  for  a  mission  among  the  many  visited,  but  the 
gentiles  being  attached  to  the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles 
or  to  the  private  ranchos,  showed  no  desire  for  mis- 
sionaries.* In  the  preceding  June  Sergeant  Ortega 
had  explored  the  country  northward  from  Santa 
Barbara  and  found  a  fertile  valley  on  the  Rio  Santa 
Rosa,  probably  near  where  Santa  Ini^s  was  founded 
in  later  years.*  In  the  southern  district  Father 
Mariner  with  Alf^rez  Grijalva  and  six  men  started 
from  San  Diego  on  August  I7th  to  search  for  a  mis- 
sion site  between  San  Diego  and  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano.  His  report  was  in  favor  of  the  valley  of  San 
Josu,  called  by  the  natives  Tacopin,  a  league  and  a 
half  beyond  Pamo  toward  the  sierra.^ 

The  results  of  the  various  explorations  wore  summed 
up  by  President  Lasucn  in  a  report  of  January  12, 
1796,  which  was  incorporated  by  Governor  Borica  in 
a  report  to  the  viceroy  in  February.**     The  sites  ajv 

^  San  fa  Maria^  Registro  (pie  hizo  de  Ioa  Parafjf.a  entre.  San  Gahrh.l  y  San 
Bufuartntura,  17Vo,  '^IS.  Dated  Fob.  3,  1790.  The  padre  visited  in  this 
tour  Cayegiics  ranclicria,  Siiui  Valley,  Triunfo,  CalaUizas,  Encino  Valley 
with  ixuiclieiiaa  of  Qiiapa,  Tacnenjfa,  Tuyimga,  and  Mapii>inga,  La  Zanja, 
head  (>i  Kio  Santa  Clara,  and  Mufin  raneheria.  The  dueumeut  is  badly 
writ tt  II,  and  also  I  suspect  badly  copied,  and  tlie  names  mny  Ix)  inaccnratc. 
In  mmm  spots  the  pa^rans  cultivated  the  land  on  their  own  account.  Corporal 
Vci-dug(j  owned  La  Zanja  rancho.  Ciovemoi's  order  of  July  l23d,  in  Prov.  liec, 
MS.,  iv.  10.  In  St  Pap.,  il/t/w.,  MS.,  ii.  5o-r>,  it  is  stated  that  Santa  Maria 
maile  an  unsucce!>sful  survey. 

^Orfega,  Diario  que.  forma  Felipe  Marl/:  de  Ortrtja,  Snrtjfiito  d*>  l<i  Com- 
pailin  de  Santa  liurbftra  en  eumvlbmento  d  la  comiHwn  qwobtuvo  de  1),  Felipe 
de  Ooycoerhea  ita/iendo  con  tns  homhrtH  d  reconocer  lo.<  i^ttion  jor  d  rmnho  del 
nort*  <n  el  din  17  d  Ian  S  de  la  inaiiana  dil  mis  dr  Juuio^  y  es  eoino  ai'jni-^  1706, 
MS.  The  same  diary  includes  an  exainination  of  the  Mojonera  region  on 
June  2Cth  to  28th.  Some  explorations  in  1798  will  be  given  later  in  connection 
with  the  foundation  of  Santa  In<^s. 

'July  23,  179.3,  governor's  order.  Prov.  LW\,  MS.,  v.  229-30.  Aug.  14th 
and  28th,  Sept.  Ist  and  9th,  connnunications  of  Mariner  and  Grajera.  Prov, 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  19-20;  St.  Pap.,  MU^.,  MS.,  53-o. 

*  Lawmen,  In/orwe  t^ohre  SUio:<  jtam  A'iMcra>  MiVionettf  1706,  MS. ;  Borica, 
kiijorme  de  Nuevas  Miaionea,  20  de  Frh. ,  J7C^,  MS. 
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{)roved  were  San  Francisco  Solano,  seven  or  eight 
eagucs  north  of  Santa  Clara;  Las  Pozas,  equidistant 
between  San  Antonio  and  San  Luis  Obispo;  and  Pale, 
fourteen  leagues  from  San  Diego  and  eighteen  from 
San  Juan.  The  other  two  required  additional  exam- 
ination, since  two  sites  had  been  recommended  be- 
tween San  Cdrlos  and  Santa  Clara,  and  that  between 
San  Buenaventura  and  San  Gabriel  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  Borica  hoped  that  by  means  of  the  new 
missions  all  the  gentiles  west  of  the  Coast  Range 
might  be  reduced  and  thus  $15,060,  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  guards,  might  be  saved  to  the  royal  treasury. 
He  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  expose  the  friars  with  a 
small  guard  of  soldiers  east  of  the  mountains.  The 
viceroy  if  he  consents  to  the  foundations  should  send 
friars  and  the  $1,000  allowed  to  each  new  establish- 
ment; but  no  increase  of  military  force  will  be  needed, 
since  the  presence  of  the  volunteers  and  the  artillery- 
men will  release  some  soldiers,  and  the  guards  of  some 
old  missions  may  be  reduced.  The  saving  of  $15,060 
and  the  unusual  circumstance  that  no  additional  force 
was  needed,  were  strong  arguments  in  Mexico,  and 
on  the  19th  of  August  1796  the  viceroy,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  treasury  officials,  authorized  the 
carrying-out  of  Borica's  plan.^  On  September  29th 
Nogueyra,  the  guardian,  announces  that  he  has  named 
the  ten  friars  required.  He  asks  for  the  usual  allow- 
ances, and  begs  that  a  vessel  may  sail  with  the  mis- 
sionaries as  soon  as  possible,  but  protests  against  any 
reduction  of  the  guards  at  the  old  missions.  Borica 
received  the  viceroy's  orders  before  tlie  end  of  the 
year,  and  on  May  5,  1797,  Lasuen  announced  that  the 
friars  were  cominof  and  all  was  ready. '^ 

*Branciforte^  Antorizarion  del  Virrey  para  la/umlacwrt  (U  cinro  nufvas  mU- 
%otienyl70Gy  MS.  Sept. 20tli, guardian  consents.  Pror.  St.  /*a;>., MS. , xiv.  12S-9. 

»oi)ec.  'J3,  1700,  ]k>rica  to  vicci-oy,  St.  Pap.,  Soc,  MS.,  iv.  71-2.  May 
5,  1797,  Lasiien  to  15.,  J(f.,  vii.  2S-31.  Lasiion  says  it  will  1k«  hnnl  for  llie 
old  n!i<-it>ns  to  contribute  for  ho  many  new  ones  at  the  same  time;  yet  Ik*  will 
do  lii?  l>cst.  Srsn  CVnlos.  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Francisco  will  Ik?  i-:ii!e«i  i  ;  «m 
to  ai«l  till'  two  Mortlicni  cstal)li-,hmont9  and  to  lend  Indiansand  t<M>l:..  l.l.c- 
«>tn(.:U  miiot  It;  ;.'iv<ii 'iiitii  l.f.  S;:nta  Cruz  certainly  and  Soled  ikil  ji(.l>al»ly 
must  he.  cxrii.'iiMl. 
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Preliminaries  being  thus  arranged,  I  come  to  the 
actual  founding  of  the  five  missions,  chronological 
ord^r  in  this  instance  a<xreeinor  with  that  of  localities 
from  north  to  south.  Desiring  to  avoid  any  unneces- 
sary scattering  of  material  I  shall  join  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  each  mission  its  local  annals  to  the  end  of 
the  decade,  as  I  have  done  before  in  the  case  of  new 
estabhshments. 

Borica  sent  orders  to  the  commandant  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  15th  of  May,  to  detail  Corporal  Miranda 
and  five  men  for  the  mission  of  San  Josd  to  be  founded 
at  the  Alameda.  On  June  9th  the  troops  under 
Amador  and  accompanied  by  Lasuen  started  for  the 
spot, where  next  day  a  temporary  ch\iTch,or  eiirainada, 
was  erected.  The  native  name  of  the  site  was  Oroy- 
som,  and  the  name  of  the  mission,  San  Josd,  in  honor 
of  the  patriarch  husband  of  the  virgin  Mary,  had 
been  included  in  the  orders  from  Mexico.  On  June 
nth,  Trinity  Sunday,  the  regular  ceremonies  of 
foundation — blessing  the  ground,  raising  the  cross, 
litany  of  all  saints,  mass,  sermon,  te  dcum,  and  the 
burning  of  one  pound  of  gunpowder — were  performed 
by  or  under  the  superintendence  of  Father  Lasuen, 
the  only  friar  present.  The  same  day  all  returned  to 
Santa  Clara  leaving  the  new  mission  to  solitude  and 
the  gentiles.  Five  days  later  Amador  and  his  men 
came  back  to  cut  timber  and  prepare  the  necessaiy 
buildings.  By  the  28th  this  work  was  so  far  advanced 
that  the  guard,  as  was  thought,  could  complete  it. 
Water  was  brought  to  the  plaza,  and  the  soldiers,  all 
but  Miranda  and  his  five  men,  retired  to  the  presidio. 
The  same  day  the  ministers,  Isidoro  Barcenilla  and 
Agustin  Merino,  arrived  and  took  charge.^^ 

**  Amad^jr,  Diario  de  la  Expedicion  para  fundar  la  Mision  de  San  Jo86, 
1707,  MS.;  Amador,  Prevenciones al Caho de  lat^Hcolta  deSnnJoa^^  1707,  MS. 
Dated  June  2Sth,  SanJoaf,  Lib,  de  Minion,  MS.,  title-pa^es.  May  loth, 
governor's  order  to  comniandiLnt.  Prov,  Pec,  MS.,  v.  107.  .Time  11th, 
Laauen  to  gov.  Arch.  Stu  Barbara,  MS.,  vi.  21-2;  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  xviii. 
29-30;  Pror,Rcc,Wi>.,\'\.  UK).  July  2d,  (4ov.  to  viceroy.  I'l.,  \\. 'M.  June 
29th.  Mirandta  to  commainlaut.  Pror.  St.  Pa/f.,  MS.,  xvi.  Ul.  The  Indian 
name  of  the  site  is  also  writtou  Oroyjon,  Oroysou,  and  Orysou.    Contributions 
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In  July  1797  there  were  rumors  of  impending 
attack  by  the  savages,  and  such  rumors  were  prevalent 
to  the  end  of  the  decade;  but  there  was  no  disaster, 
and  I  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  speak  further 
of  Indian  troubles  round  San  Francisco  Bay.^-  The 
first  ba})tism  was  administered  September  2d  by  Father 
Catald.  By  the  end  of  1797  there  were  33  converts, 
and  in  1800  the  number  had  increased  to  286,  the 
baptisms  having  been  364  and  the  burials  88.  Mean- 
while the  large  stock  came  to  number  367,  and  there 
were  1,600  sheep  and  goats.  Crops  in  1800  were  about 
1,500  bushels,  chiefly  wheat.  Total  for  the  three  years 
3,900  bushels.  Padre  Barcenilla,  a  man  who,  by  reason 
of  ill-healtli  as  was  believed,  was  extremely  irascible 
and  alwaj^s  in  a  quarrel  with  somebody,  particularly 
with  the  corporal/^  remained  at  San  JostS  till  after 
1800.  Merino  was  replaced  in  1799  by  Jos^  Antonio 
Una.  All  three  were  new-comers,  and  none  remained 
loni:^  in  the  country.  A  wooden  structure  with  grass 
roof  served  as  a  church.  Miranda  was  replaced  by 
Luis  Peralta  in  1798." 


from  the  throe  northern  missions  for  San  Jos<?  were  12  mules,  39  horses,  12 
yoke;  of  oxen,  242  sheep,  and  00  pigs.  Arch,  MUionett,  MS.,  i.  57. 

'-Sec  Cliuplcr  xxxi.  of  this  volume.  July  3,  1707,  Corp.  Mirandit  to  com- 
miinihuit,  says  that  on  iiccouut  of  the  <lanv'cr,  tlio  padrca  wished  to  abandon 
th(5  niis.?ion,  but  he  has  dissuaded  them.  J'ror.  St.  Pap.^  AIS.,  xvi.  00.  Aug. 
17,  1707,  Amador  to  Borioa.  Some  griitilca  waut  to  come  near  tho  mission  to 
liv(.'  Im.cuuso  tlio  Sacalanes  tlireaten  to  kill  tliem  for  their  friendshij)  to  the 
Christians.  /i/.,xv.  IT.'M.  April  l>,  170'<,Ar;:iU'llo to l>.,In<lians making am)ws 
to  aliacli  the  miiKjion.  Itcrnforcements  sent.  TJie  eorporal  has  ordci  snot  to 
force  Indians  to  come  to  the  mission,  /r/.,  xvii.  07.  April  17th»  Amador  says 
20  Indian d  coiLsentcd  to  eome  and  be  made  Christians.  A/.,  xvii.  101.  The 
ma 'vim;  of  arrows  seems  to  have  been  for  hunting  pui'poscs.  /</.,  xvii.  100. 
June  6th,  (iov.  to  Corpoml  Peralta  ordering  great  eauti<»n  and  prudence,  but 
the  Indians  must  l>o  punished  if  fair  words  liave  no  eflcct.  Id. ,  xWi.  lOG-7. 

'•^Sept.  27,  1707,  Bareenilhi  writes  to  the  connnandant  that  the  soldiers 
will  not  loud  a  hand  oven  in  ca.sus  where  'the  mobt  barbarous  Indian  would  not 
refuse  his  aid.'  Private  Iligueradoes  nothing  but  wag  his  tongue  against  s»uch 
as  as.sist  the  j^adres.  Corp.  Miranda  is  nmch  ehangecf  and  will  not  work  even 
for  pay.  Miranda  explained  that  the  juidres  were  angry  because  the  soldiers 
would  not  act  as  vtupieros.  Prox).  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  xvi.  47-8.  Details  of  the 
tnmhle  in  A/.,  xvi.  o.VvS,  4G-7. 

"^7.  Pa/).  MU<i.,  MS.,  ii.  122.  Soldiers  of  the  guard  before  1800,  accord- 
in-'  t  »  S.  Jo6i-,  Lib.  (fr  Misioiiy  MS.,  Juan  Jose  Higuera,  Salvador  Higuera, 
.li'.:in  (iarcia,  Cornolio  l^osales,  Kafael  Galindo,  Juan  Josu  Linares.  Ramon 
Liii;n«'s,  Francisco  Flores,  Josd  Maria  Castillo,  Miguel  Solozar,  Hilario  Mi- 
randa, and  llermencgildo  Bojorgea. 
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For  the  second  mission  Borica  instructed  the  com- 
mandant of  Monterey  on  May  18th  to  detail  Cor- 
poral Ballesteros  and  a  guard  of  five  men.^^  Next  day 
were  issued  Borica  s  instructions  to  the  corporal,  simi- 
lar in  every  respect  to  documents  of  the  same  class 
already  noted  in  past  chapters.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  matter  of  furnishing  escorts  to  the 
friars  is  left  more  to  the  corporaVs  discretion  than 
before,  the  absence  of  soldiers  at  night  being  declared 
inexpedient  but  not  absolutely  prohibited.  Sending 
soldiers  after  fugitive  neophytes  was,  however,  stiU 
forbidden.  These  instructions,  though  prepared  espe- 
cially for  this  new  mission,  were  ordered  published  at 
all  the  missions.^* 

The  site  chosen  was  the  southernmost  of  the  two 
that  had  been  examined,  called  by  the  Spaniards  for 
many  years  past  San  Benito,  but  by  the  natives 
Popeloutchom.^"  Here  as  early  as  June  I7th,  Corporal 
Ballesteros  had  erected  a  church,  missionary-house, 
granary,  and  guard-house,^^  and  on  June  24th,  day  of 
the  titular  saint.  President  Lasuen  with  the  aid  of 
fathers  Catald  and  Martiarena  founded  the  new  mis- 
sion of  San  Juan  Bautista,^®  the  name  having  been 

^^  Prov.  St.  PaP'i  MS.,  xvii.  144-5.  A  list  of  supplies  furnished  the 
escolta  is  given  as  lollows:  12  fan.  maize,  4  fan.  beans,  1  butt  of  fat,  1  barrel, 
1  pot,  1  pan,  1  iron  ladle,  1  mctate,  1  carthcm  pan,  1  fryiup;-pan,  2  knives,  5 
axes,  3  hoes,  1  iron  l)ar,  1  machete,  0  knives  for  cuttiui;  grass  and  tules,  10 
hides,  2  muskets,  1,000  cartridges,  No.  14,  1,000  Iwills,  200  Hints,  50  lbs.  pow- 
der, 1  pair  of  shackles,  2  fetters,  1  door,  1  padlock,  wei^^hts  and  measures. 
List  also  in  St.  Pap.,  j/i>w.,  MS.,  ii.  r>l-2.  May  10th,  lk)ricA  gives  some  gen- 
eral orders  about  the  two  new  missions.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  137. 

^^  Borica^  Instruccion  para  rl  Comandautc  de  la  Escolta  destiuada  d  la  fun* 
dacion  df  la  Mt'sion  de  San  Juan  Dauthta,  1797,  MS. 

"  Written  also  Poupeloutehun  and  Popelout.  The  23  rancherias  belong- 
ing to  this  mission  were  Onextaco,  Absayrnc,  Motssum,  Trutca,  Teboaltac, 
Xisca,  or  Xixcaca,  Giguay,  Tipisastac,  Ausaima,  Poytoquix,  Guachurrones, 
Pogosincs  or  Paycines,  Calendaruc,  Ajsystarca,  Pouxouoma,  Suricuama,  Ta- 
marox,  Thithirii,  Unijaima,  Chapana,  Mitaldejama,  Echantac,  and  Yelmua. 

^*Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  vi.  190-1. 

** Lasuen  both  on  the  title-page  of  S.  Juan  Bautistay  Lib.  de  Miaton,  MS., 
and  in  a  letter  of  June  27th,  to  the  governor.  Arch.  Sta  Bdrhara,  MS.,  vi. 
22-3,  comnuts  the  strange  error  of  making  the  foundation  on  June  21  st.  In 
another  letter  dated  Juno  27th,  he  gives  the  date  correctly.  St.  Pap.,  Sac., 
MS.,  xviiL  28-9.  July  2d,  governor  announces  the  foundation  to  viceroy. 
Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  94.  See  also  Id,,  iv.  250;  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta,  Oram, 
MtUsun,  p.  vii.-vili. 
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indicated  in  the  orders  of  the  viceroy,  and  the  day 
having  been  selected  as  appropriate. 

Jose  Manuel  Martiarena  and  Pedro  Adriano  Marti- 
nez were  the  first  ministers,  both  new  arrivals  of  1794 
and  1797  respectively,  the  latter  serving  at  San  Juan 
until  the  end  of  1800,  the  former  leaving  the  mission 
in  July  1799,  and  Jacinto  Lopez  coming  in  August 
1800.  The  first  baptism  took  place  on  July  1 1th,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  85  had  received  the  rite, 
as  had  641  before  the  end  of  1800,  65  having  died  in 
the  mean  time,  and  516  remaining  as  neopli3'tos.  Live- 
stock increased  to  723  large  animals  and  2,080  small; 
agricultural  products  for  1800 — much  the  largest  crop 
that  had  been  raised — amounted  to  about  2,700  bush- 
els.^ A  mud-roofed  wooden  structure  was  the  mis- 
sion church  before  1800. 

Beyond  the  statistics  given  there  is  nothing  to  be 
noted  in  the  local  annals  of  San  Juan  Bautista  except 
certain  Indian  troubles  and  the  earthquake  of  1800. 
The  Ansaimes,  or  Ansayames,  were  the  natives  who 
caused  most  trouble.  They  lived  in  the  mountains 
some  twenty -five  miles  east  of  San  Juan.  In  1798 
they  are  said  to  have  surrounded  the  mission  by  night, 
but  were  forced  to  retreat  by  certain  prompt  measures 
of  the  governor  not  specified.  In  November  another 
band  known  as  the  (Jsos  killed  eight  rancheria  Ind- 
ians, and  Sergeant  Castro  was  sent  to  punish  them. 
They  resisted  and  a  fight  occurred,  in  which  the  chief 
Tatillosti  was  killed,  another  chief  and  a  soldier  were 
wounded,  and  two  gentiles  were  brought  in  to  be 
educated  as  interpreters.  In  1799  the  Ansaimes 
again  assumed  a  threatening  attitude  and  killed  five 
Moutsones,  or  Mutsunes,  who  lived  between  them 
and  the  mission.  Acting  under  elaborate  instructions 
from  Borica,  Castro  visited  several  rancherfas,  recov- 
ered over  fifty  fugitives,  administered  a  few  floggings 

^^Thc  soldiers  named  in  the  mission-books  before  1800  were  CorpoFalJuan 
Ballesti>i*os,  Antonio  Enriquez,  Jos^  Manuel  Hiffuera,  Jos^  Guadalupe  Ramirez, 
Mati'us  llodrigucz,  Manuel  Briones,  Lilkcas  Altamirano,  Isidro  Flores,  and 
Jo8<j  Ignacio  Lugo. 
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with  no  end  of  warnings,  found  some  of  the  prevalent 
rumors  of  past  misdeeds  to  be  unfounded,  and  brought 
in  a  few  captives  for  presidio  work.  Again  in  1800 
the  Ansaimes  killed  two  Mutsunes  at  San  Benito 
Creek,  burned  a  house  and  some  wheat-fields,  and 
were  with  diflSculty  kept  from  destroying  the  mission. 
Sergeant  Gabriel  Moraga  marched  with  ten  men  and 
brought  in  eighteen  captives  including  the  chieftains 
of  the  Ansaime  and  the  Carnadero  rancherias.^^ 

There  were  shocks  of  eai-thquake  from  the  11th  to 
the  31st  of  October,  sometimes  six  in  a  day,  the  most 
severe  on  the  18th.  Friars  were  so  terrified  that 
they  spent  the  nights  out  of  doors  in  the  mission 
carts.  Several  cracks  appeared  in  the  ground,  one  of 
considerable  extent  and  depth  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pdjaro,  and  the  adobe  walls  of  all  the  buildings  were 
cracked  from  top  to  bottom,  and  threatened  to  fall. 
The  natives  «aid  that  such  shocks  w^ere  not  uncom- 
mon in  that  vicinity,  and  spoke  of  subterranean  fis- 
sures, or  caverns,  caused  by  them,  from  which  salt 
water  had  issued.^ 

The  site  of  the  third  mission,  between  San  Antonio 
and  San  Luis  Obispo,  was  called  Las  Pozas  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Vahid  by  the  natives.^    "Here,"  says 

'^  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  ix.  9-11;  vL  lOG-7;  BoricUy  Instruccion  al  Sarge/Uo 
Castro  fiohrt'  recom-er  las  liancherias  de  Gentiles,  1700^  MS.,  in  Prov.  St.  I'cp., 
xvii.  325-8.  Dated  Moutcrey,  June  7tli.  Castro^  Vlario  de  am  Expediciou  d 
las  lia/icherias,  1790y  MS.  Dated  June  29th.  It  seems  that  the  Spaniards 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  Ansaime  country  after  tcquesquUey  or  salt- 
petre. Besides  those  named  in  the  text  the  Orestaco  and  Guapo  rancherlas 
are  mentioned.  SeealsOiS'^  Pap. y  Sac.,  MS.,  viii.  80-1;  Pror.  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
xviii.  33.  In  1800  the  San  Juan  Indians  sent  3  wagons,  9  yoke  of  oxen,  9 
horses,  and  13  Indians  to  Monterey  when  an  attack  from  foreign  vessels  was 
feared.  For  this  they  were  remunerated  by  order  of  the  viceroy  to  encourage 
zeal  in  like  cases.  Id.,  xix.  7. 

'^Coumndante  Sal.  to  governor,  Oct.  31, 1800,  in  St.  Pap.,  MUs.  and  Cohu, 
MS.,  i.  40-2.  Nov.  29th,  governor  acknowledges  receipt.  Prov.  Pec,  MS., 
zi.  147.  Dec.  5th,  governor  to  viceroy.  Prov.  St.  Pnp.,  MS.,  xxi.,  61.  Feb. 
10th,  V.  R.  to  gov.  Id.,  xviii.  C9.  This  earthquake  has  been  noticed  also  in 
Randolph's  Oration;  Valfejo,  Ilvit.  CaL,  MS.,  i.  107;  TuthilVa  Hist.  CaL,  110; 
Trash,  in  CaX.  Acad,  Nat.  Science,  iii.  134,  On  Nov.  22d  a  shock  was  felt  in 
the  extreme  south.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  54. 

^  There  is  much  doubt  about  this  aboriginal  name.  Different  copyists 
from  Lasuen's  original  letters  and  entries  in  the  mission-books  make  it:  Vaticd, 
Savage,  in  title-page  of  S.  Miguel,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS. ;  Vahca,  another  from 
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Lasuon  on  July  25,  1797,  *Svith  the  assistance  of  the 
Reverend  Padre  Apostolic  Preac^her,  Fr.  Buenaven- 
tura Sitjar,  and  of  the  troop  destined  to  guard  the 
new  establishment,  in  presence  of  a  great  multitude 
of  gcntilus  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  whose  pleas- 
uri'  and  rejoicing  exceeded  even  our  desires,  thanks 
to  God,  I  blessed  water,  the  place,  and  a  great  cross, 
which  we  adored  and  raised.  Immediately  I  intoned 
the  litany  of  the  saints,  and  after  it  chanted  the  mass, 
in  which  I  preached,  and  we  concluded  the  ceremony 
by  solcnmly  singing  the  te  deum.  May  it  all  be 
for  the  greater  honor  and  glory  of  God  our  Lord. 
Amen."  Thus  was  founded  the  mission  of  San  Miguel, 
in  honor  of  **the  most  glorious  prince  of  the  heavenly 
militia,"  the  archangel  Saint  Michael,  for  which  Sitjar 
and  Antonio  de  la  Concepcion  Horra,  a  new-comer  of 
1790,  w^ere  appointed  ministers.  Jos^  Antonio  Ro- 
driguez was  cor[)oral  of  the  guard.^ 

A  beginning  of  missionary  work  was  made  by  the 
baptism  of  15  children  on  the  day  of  foundation;  at 
the  end  of  1800  the  number  had  increased  to  385,  of 
w^hom  53  had  died  and  362  were  on  the  registers  as 
neophytes.^  The  number  of  horses  and  cattle  was 
372,  while  small  animals  numbered  1,582.  The  crop 
of  1800  was  1,900  bushels;  and  the  total  product  of 
the  three  years,  3,700  bushels.*®  Sitjar  left  San  Miguel 
and  leturned  to  liis  old  mission  of  San  Antonio  in 

saniu  original;  VahiA,  Mvrruy,  from  Lasuen's  letters  of  July  25th,  in  Ardi. 
Sta  JJdrh'iray  MS.,  vi.  23-4;  Vahei,  Piila,  from  Borica,  July  Slst,  in  Prov. 
Jifc,  MS.,  vi.  94-6. 

'^ Saii  Mi(jnelj  Lib.  dc  Minion,  MS.;  Rodriguez'  letter  of  July  25th.  St. 
Pap.,  Sar.,  MS.,  xviii.  27 -b';  I-rfisuen's  letter  of  Aug.  6th,  referring  to  the  un- 
usually favomble  disi^sitiou  of  the  natives,  but  suggesting  caution.  Id.,  yi. 
96-7;  Prov.  Jiec,  MS.,  vi.  193.  See  also  references  of  preceding  note.  Con- 
tributions from  San  Antonio,  San  Luis,  and  Purisima  were  8  mules,  23  horses, 
8  yoke  of  oxen,  128  cattle,  184  sheep.  Arck  Misiones,  MS.,  i.  201. 

25 1  give  the  figures  as  they  stand  on  the  records.  The  sum  of  the  deaths 
and  exiMeiUfH  is  rarely  the  same  as  the  baptisms.  When  less,  the  deficiency 
may  be  attributed  to  runaways;  but  when  greater  it  ia  inexplicable  save  on 
the  theory  of  an  error  in  the  register. 

*®  The  soldiers  of  the  guard  were  Jos<^  Antonio  Rodriguez,  corporal,  Man- 
uel Montero,  JostS  Maria  Guadalupe,  and  Juan  Maria  Pinto,  according  to  the 
mission -book.  According  to  the  report  of  1797-8,  the  bell  at  San  Mifuel  wu 
soon  after  its  hanging  found  to  be  cracked  and  worthless.  Arch,  8ia  Bdrbara, 
MS.,  zii.  66. 
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August  1798.  Juan  Martin  began  a  very  long  term 
of  ministry  in  September  1797,  and  Baltasar  Car- 
nicer  a  short  one  in  May  1799.  Horra,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Concepcion,  served  only  about  two 
months,  when,  being  charged  with  insanity,  he  was 
enticed  to  visit  Monterey  on  some  pretended  busi- 
ness of  importance  and  sent  to  his  college  by  order  of 
Lasuen  and  consent  of  the  governor,  sailing  on  the 
Concepcion  or  Princesay  which  left  Monterey  in  Sep- 
tember.^ He  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  able  and 
worthy  friar  before  he  came  to  California;  and  in 
proof  of  his  insanity  nothing  more  serious  is  recorded 
than  baptizing  natives  without  sufficient  preparation 
and  neglecting  to  keep  a  proper  register.  There  is 
no  special  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  the  charge 
was  well  founded.  After  his  return  to  the  college, 
on  July  12,  1798,  he  made  a  long  report  in  which  he 
charged  the  California  friars  with  gross  mismanage- 
ment, with  cruelty  to  the  natives,  and  with  inhuman 
treatment  of  himself.  This  report  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice  more  fully  elsewhere.  In  the  mission-books 
of  San  Miguel  this  padre's  signature  appears  but 
once — on  the  title  of  the  death-register,  where  his 
statement  that  he  was  one  of  the  munders  was  sub- 
sequently struck  out.  The  original  mud-roofed  wood- 
en church  was  not  replaced  by  a  better  structure 
until  after  1800. 

For  the  fourth  mission,  between  San  Buenaventura 
and  San  Gabriel,  additional  exploration  revealed  no 
V)etter  location  than  that  of  Reyes'  rancho  in  Encino 
Galley,  called  by  the  natives  Achois  Comihavit.  A 
quarrel  between  Reyes  and  the  friars  respecting  the 
ownership  of  the  land  would  be  an  appropriate  intro- 
duction to  the  narrative  of  this  foundation ;    but  no 

^^  Aug.  20th,  Lasuen  to  governor  in  St.  Pap. ,  Sac. ,  MS. ,  vi.  93-4.   Sept.  4th, 

goremor  to  viceroy,  /rf.,  viii.  4.    Sept.  2d,  Gov.  to  Lasuen.  Prov.  Rer.^  MS., 

vL  196.     Horra  seems  to  have  been  transferred  subsequently  to  the  Quer^taro 

eoUege,  for  which  the  guardian  thanks  €rod  in  a  letter  to  Lasuen,  May  14, 

1799.  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xi.  280-1. 
Hot.  Cal.,  Vol.  I.    .16 
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such  controversy  is  recorded,  though  the  ranchero*3 
house  was  appropriated  as  a  dwelUng  for  the  mission- 
aries. La^ueri  had  gone  down  from  San  Miguel  to 
Santa  Bdrbara,  whence  he  started  at  the  end  of  Auonist 
with  Sergeant  OH  vera  and  an  escort.  With  the  aid  of 
Father  Francisco  Dumetz,  on  the  8th  of  September,  in 
the  presence  of  the  troops  and  a  great  crowd  of  natives, 
he  performed  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  dedicated  the 
new  mission,  as  required  by  instructions  from  Mexico, 
to  San  Fernando,  Key  de  Espana.^  Francisco  Javier 
Urla  was  the  associate  of  Dumetz,  and  both  served 
until  the  end  of  1 800  and  later.  Ten  children  were  bap- 
tized the  first  day,  and  thirteen  adults  had  been  added 
to  the  list  early  in  October.  There  were  55  neophytes 
at  the  end  of  1797,  and  310  at  the  end  of  1800,  bap- 
tisms having  amounted  to  352  and  deaths  to  70.  Five 
hundred  and  twenty-six  was  the  number  of  cattle, 
mules,  and  horses;  and  600  that  of  sheep.  Products 
of  the  soil  in  1800  were  about  1,000  bushels,  though 
they  had  amounted  to  1,200  bushels  the  year  before, 
the  total  yield  for  three  years  being  4,700  bushels. 

The  fifth  and  last  of  the  new  establishments  was  not 
founded  until  the  next  year.  In  October  1797  a  new 
exploration  was  made  between  San  Juan  Capistrano 
and  San  Diego  by  Corporal  Lizalde,  with  seven  sol- 
diers and  five  Indians,  escorting  fathers  Lasuen  and 

^St  Ferdinand  was  Fernando  IIL,  King  of  Spain,  who  reigned  from  1217 
to  12G1,  under  whoso  rule  the  crowns  of  Cattle  and  Leon  were  united.  He 
was  cjcmonized  in  1671  by  Clement  X.  Aug.  2Sth,  Goycoechea  to  Borica  an* 
nouncing  Lasuen's  departure  for  Reyes*  rancho.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv. 
82.  Sept.  8tb,  Lasuen's  rejwrt  of  foimdation.  St.  Pap.,  So/:.,  MS.,  xviii.  26-7; 
Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  vi.  24-5.  Sept.  8th,  certificate  of  Sergt.  Olivera;  he 
calls  the  site  Achoic.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  92;  vi.  191, 196.  Oct.  4th,  Goycoe- 
chea to  Borica,  sends  Ollvcra's  diary.  Guard-house  and  store-bouse  finished. 
Two  houses  begun,  church  soon  to  hi  begun.  Prot\  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvL  246-7; 
Prov.  Jicc,  MS.,  iv.  92.  Contributions  from  Santa  Barbara,  San  Buenaven- 
tura, San  Gabriel,  and  San  Juan  were  18  mules,  46  horses,  16  yoke  of  oxen, 
310  cattle,  508  sheep.  A7-ch.  Misiones,  MS.,  i.  202.  The  mission-books  of  San 
Fernando  I  examined  at  the  mission  in  1874.  They  consisted  of  baptismal 
register  1  vol.,  1798-1852,  1st  entry  April  28,  1798,  signed  by  Dumetz;  mar- 
riage register,  1  vol.  1797-1847,  first  entry,  Oct.  8,  1797;  and  the  Libra  d^ 
Patentes  y  de  InvetUarios.  In  the  legal  difficulties  that  followed  the  death  of 
Andres  Pico  the  books  disappeared  and  could  not  be  found  by  Mr  Savage  in 
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Santiago  from  San  Juan.  The  party  separated  to 
return  north  and  south  at  the  old  Capistrancj,  which 
they  doubtless  selected  at  the  time,  October  6th,  as 
the  best  mission  site,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Pal(5 
of  former  expeditions.^  During  December  there  was 
a  correspondence  between  Borica  and  Lasuen  on  the 
subject,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  large  number 
of  docile  natives  was  the  chief  inducement  to  found  a 
mission  in  this  region,  but  that  agricultural  and  other 
advantages  were  believed  to  be  lacking.  The  gov- 
ernor insisted  on  the  foundation,  and  prophesied  that 
diflSiculties  in  the  future  would  be  less  serious.*^ 

The  governor  issued  orders  the  27th  of  February 
1798  to  the  commandant  of  San  Diego,  who  was  to 
furnish  an  escolta  and  to  require  from  the  soldiers 
personal  labor  in  erecting  the  necessary  buildings, 
without  murmuring  at  site  or  work,  and  with  implicit 
obedience  to  Lasuen.^^  The  records  show  no  subse- 
quent proceedings  till  the  13th  of  June.  On  that 
date  at  the  spot  called  by  the  natives  Tacayme,  and 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  first  expedition  of  1769  San 
Juan  Capistrano,  or  later,  Capistrano  el  Viejo,  in  the 
presence  of  Captain  Grajera,  the  soldiers  of  the  guard, 
a  few  neophytes  from  San  Juan,  and  a  multitude  of 
gentiles,  and  with  the  aid  of  fathers  Santiago  and 
Peyri,  President  Lasuen  with  all  due  solemnity,  sup- 
plemented by  the  baptism  of  fifty-four  children, 
ushered  into  existence  the  mission  of  San  Luis,  Rey 
de  Francia,  it  being  necessary  hereafter  to  distinguish 

^lAsaldey  Beeonocimiento  de  las  tierras  para  sltuar  la  Mision  de  San  Luis, 
1797,  MS.  The  places  named  are  Las  Animas,  Las  Lagnnitas,  Temeca  ran- 
cheria,  Panma,  Pullala,  and  San  Juan  Capistrano.  Li  Orijcdva,  Inft^rme 
moibre  las  rancherias  que  se  kalian  en  las  iierras  exploradas  por  el  Padre  Mart- 
mer,  1795,  MS.,  there  are  named  the  following  rancherius:  Mescuanal,  To- 
napa,  Ganal,  Mocoqnil,  and  Cuami,  in  a  little  valley  called  Eschd;  Taffai,  Gante, 
Al^ualcapa,  Capatay,  Tacupin,  Qugnas,  Calagua,  Matagua,  and  Atd,  in 
another  vall^  three  leagues  distant;  Curila,  Topame,  Luaue,  Cupame, 
Pdume,  and  ral6,  three  leagues  from  former  valley,  and  speaking  language 
of  San  Juan;  Palin,  Pamame,  Pamua,  and  Asichiqmes,  lower  down;  Clmcdpe 
and  Pamamelli  in  Santa  Margarita  Valley;  Chumelle  and  Quesinille  in  Las 
Flores. 

"^ Lasuen  to  Borica.  Arch.  Arzobispado,  MS.,  i.  44;  to  Lasuen,  Prov.  Rec,, 
MS.,vi.  201. 

"/Vw.  Bee.,  MS.,  v.  27^-4. 
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between  the  establishment  of  San  Luis,  king,  and 
San  Luis,  bishop.*^  All  was  prosperity  at  first.  In 
a  week  Antonio  Pcyri,  the  energetic  founder,  had 
seventy -seven  children  baptized  and  twenty -three 
catechumens  under  instruction.  By  the  first  of  July 
he  had  six  thousand  adobes  made  for  the  mission 
buildings.  In  July  he  was  joined  by  Jose  Faura, 
who  was  succeeded  in  the  autumn  of  1800  by  Jos^ 
Garcia.  Jos($  Panella  was  assigned  to  this  mission, 
and  served  for  a  short  time  in  1798,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  one  of  the  ministers,  who  went  to  the  baths 
of  San  Juan  Capistrano  for  his  health.  Panella  made 
himself  unpopular  by  his  harsh  treatment,  and  so 
great  was  the  discontent  of  the  natives  and  the  clamor 
for  a  change,  that  Lasuen  was  obliged  to  send  him 
away  and  promise  the  return  of  the  other  padre, 
probably  Peyri,  who  was  greatly  beloved.''  The  bap- 
tisms in  1798  were  214;  before  the  end  of  1800  there 
were  337  neophytes,  371  having  been  baptized,  and 
56  being  the  number  of  burials.  There  were  617 
horses,  nuiles,  and  cattle  in  1800,  besides  1,600  sheep. 
Products  of  the  soil  were  2,000  bushels  of  wheat,  120 
of  barley,  and  six  of  maize,  the  latter  being  just  the 
amount  sown,  while  eight  bushels  of  beans  produced 
notliing.  The  mission-books  of  San  Luis  Rey  are 
the  only  ones  in  California  which  I  have  not  exam- 
ined.    Their  whereabouts  is  not  known. 

It  had  long  been  deemed  desirable  to  promote 
colonization  in  California,  and  the  prevalent  fears  of 
foreign  aggression  did  much  to  cause  definite  action 

'^  Saint  Louis  was  Louis  IX.,  king  of  France,  who  reigned  from  1226  to 
1270,  and  earned  his  reputation  for  piety  both  at  home  and  in  the  crusades. 
Juno  13th,  Lasuen  to  Borica  reporting  the  foundation.  Arch,  Sta  Barbara, 
MS.,  vi.  25-7;  xi.  11;  Arch.  ArzobispadOj  MS.,  i.  47-9.  July  12th,  B.  to  Lasuen. 
Prov.  Jiec,  MS.,  vi.  218-19.  Aug.  Ist,  B.  to  viceroy.  Id.,  v.  279;  vi  98-9. 
Contributions  of  Santa  B^bara,  San  Gabriel,  San  Juan,  San  Diego,  and  San 
Luis  Hey:  64  horses,  23  yoke  of  oxen,  310  head  of  cattle,  508  sheep.  Arch. 
MisioncSy  MS.,  i.  202. 

**  Tlio  governor  in  a  communication  to  Lasuen  on  the  subject  calls  the  ah- 
bcut  missionary  Juan  Mai*tinez,  but  there  was  no  such  padre  in  California. 
/Vov.  Jiec,  MS.,  vi.  222-3.  Dec.  7,  1798,  Borica  also  writes  a  letter  of  warn- 
ing and  adxHce  to  the  friar.  Id.,  227 -S. 
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t<)  l>e  taken  at  this  epoch.  The  completed  line  of 
missions  as  planned  was  rapidly  to  civilize  the  natives, 
but  a  larger  Spanish  population  was  desirable  and  new 
pueblos  of  gente  de  razon  were  to  be  founded  as  well 
as  new  missions.  This  subject  was  doubtless  included 
in  a  general  sense  in  Borica's  original  instructions ;  but 
the  first  definite  action  is  seen  in  a  report  of  the  rojal 
tribunal  of  accounts  to  the  viceroy,  dated  November 
18,  1795.  In  this  document  it  is  recommended  as  a 
most  important  measure  for  the  welfare  and  protection 
of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  California  that  the  gov- 
ernor, with  the  aid  of  Engineer  C6rdoba  and  other 
oflScers,  proceed  to  select  a  site  and  to  found  a  pueblo, 
or  villa,  to  be  called  Branciforte  in  honor  of  the  viceroy. 
This  establishment  as  a  coast  defence  should  be  put 
on  a  military  basis,  securely  fortified,  and  settled 
with  soldiers  as  pobladores.  The  site  must  be  selected 
and  the  lands  divided  according  to  existing  pueblo 
regulations  and  the  laws  of  the  Indies.  Each  officer 
and  soldier  is  to  have  a  house-lot,  and  between  those 
of  the  officers  lots  are  to  be  assigned  to  chieftains  of 
rancherfas  who  may  be  induced  to  live  with  the  Span- 
iards, thus  assuring  the  loyalty  of  their  subjects. 
Live-stock  and  implements  may  be  furnished  by  the 
government  as  hitherto.  Instead  of  an  habilitado 
there  is  to  be  a  town-treasurer;  and  Alberni  may  com- 
mand, acting  as  lieutenant-governor.  As  the  time 
of  the  infantry  soldiers  expires  they  are  not  to  be 
reenlisted,  but  new  recruits  obtained  from  New  Spain 
will  create  an  immigration  without  the  heavy  cost  of 
bringing  in  settlers  as  such.^ 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  viceroy  approved  this 
plan  in  its  niain  features  at  least,  and  sent  correspond- 
ing orders  to  Boriea,  though  no  such  oi*der  appears 
in  the  arcliives.^^     It  had  been  indicated  in  the  ])lan 

'*  Brancijorte,  Infonne  del  Jlenl  Tribunal  sobre  fundacion  dc  un  pueblo  que 
se  llamard  Branciforte ^  1705 ^  MS.  This  report  was  prepared  by  Beltran  on 
Nov.  17th,  and  approved  by  the  tribunal  Nov.  18th. 

•*  The  order  dated  Dec.  15,  1795,  and  enclosing  the  auditor's  report  ^ven 
above  is  alluded  to  by  Borica  on  June  16,  1796.  St,  Pap.,  Miss,  and  Colon.^ 
MS.,  i.  364. 
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all  California  for  the  purpose  in  view,  since  the  pen- 
insula afforded  neither  lands,  timber,  wood,  nor  water, 
nothing:  but  sand  and  brambles  and  racfin^^:  winds. 
The  Santa  Cruz  site,  across  the  river  from  the  mis- 
sion, had  all  the  advantages  which  the  others  lacked, 
and  had  besides  proximity  to  the  sea,  affording  facili- 
ties for  export,  plenty  of  fish,  with  an  abundance  of 
stone,  lime,  and  clay  for  building.  The  establishment 
of  a  town  here  could  moreover  do  no  possible  harm  to 
the  mission.  The  settlers  should  be  practical  farmers 
from  a  cold  or  temperate  climate,  and  should  have 
houses  and  a  gi*anary  built  for  them  at  expense  of  the 
government  in  order  that  they  might  apply  them- 
selves at  once  to  agriculture.  The  soldiers  and  inva- 
hds  are  entitled  to  more  assistance  than  other  settlers 
by  reason  of  their  past  services.  The  scheme  of  add- 
ing Indian  chiefs  to  the  town  is  impracticable,  since 
there  are  no  chiefs;  some  mission  Indians,  however, 
might  be  profitably  attached  to  the  settlement  to  work 
and  learn  in  company  with  Spaniards.^ 

August  4th  Borica  transmitted  these  reports  to  the 
viceroy  with  his  own  enthusiastic  approval,  pronounc- 
ing the  Santa  Cruz  site  the  best  between  Cape  San 
Liicas  and  San  Francisco,  and  giving  some  additional 
particulars  about  the  anchorage.  He  recommends 
that  an  adobe  house  be  built  for  each  settler  so  that 
the  prevalent  state  of  things  in  San  Josd  and  Los 
Angeles,  where  the  settlers  still  live  in  tule  huts, 
being  unable  to  build  better  dwellings  without  neg- 
lecting their  fields,  may  be  prevented,  the  houses  to 
cost  not  over  two  hundred  dollars  each.^  On  Sep- 
tember 23d  another  conmmnication  of  the  governor 

^^  Albcrniy  Parecer  Mohre  el  sitio  en  que  dehe  fundarse  d  iiuevo  Pueblo  de 
Braiicl/ortey  170G,  MS.  A  part  is  tianslated  in  JJwimUe's  Col.  Ilist.  S.  Fran- 
ciscot  App.  18.  C&rdobay  Ivforme  (irerca  del  aitio  de  Brancifortey  1706^  MS. 
Very  inaccurately  translated,  and  dated  July  id,  in  St  a  CruZy  Pcepy  i).Vo. 
Brief  mention  of  the  decision  acjainst  San  Francisco  in  RandolpKn  OraHoUy 
309;  TuthiWs  I  list.  Cal.,  105;  Elliot,  in  Overland  Monthly  ^  iv.  337-S. 

"»9^  Pap.,  MiHS.  and  ('olon.,  MS.,  i.  25S-00.  The  volunteers  should  have 
a  year's  pay,  and  as  a  reintegro,  2  mares,  2  cows,  2  sheep,  2  goats,  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  plough,  harrow,  hoe,  axe,  knife,  musket,  and  2  horses;  other  vecnios 
besides  the  house,  stock,  tools,  etc.,  and  $10  per  month  for  a  year. 
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to  the  viceroy  contained  suggestions  of  similar  pur- 
port, and  asked  for  four  classes  of  settlers :  first,  robust 
country  people  from  cold  or  temperate  climes;  second, 
carpenters,  smiths,  stone-cutters,  and  masons;  third, 
tailors,  tanners,  shoemakers,  and  tile-makers;  and 
fourth,  shipwrights,  and  a  few  sailors,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  abundance  of  whales.*®  Having  received 
Borica's  report  and  also  the  opinion  of  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  royal  treasury,  the  viceroy  on  January 
25,  1797,  in  accordance  with  that  opinion,  ordered 
Borica  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  foundation. 
He  had  already  sent  a  list  of  eight  men  who  had 
volunteered  at  Guadalajara  as  settlers."  The  begin- 
ning was  to  be  made  with  such  settlers  at  San  Jos^  or 
Angeles  as  had  no  lands  and  might  be  induced  to 
change  their  residence  to  Branciforte.  New  settlers 
and  artisans  were  to  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible;  in 
fact,  orders  had  already  been  issued  for  the  collection 
of  vagrants  and  minor  criminals  to  be  shipped  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  president  of  the  missions  was  ordered  to 
render  all  possible  assistance;  and  Borica  must  for- 
ward at  once  an  estimate  of  cost  and  a  memorandum 
of  needed  implements  and  other  articles.*^ 

The  receipt  of  the  viceroy's  orders  was  acknowledged 
by  Borica  on  April  29,  1797,  and  three  days  later  he 
sent  the  necessary  orders  to  the  commandant  of  Santa 
Barbara  and  the  comisionado  of  San  Josd  in  order 
that  recruits  for  the  new  establishment  might  be  ob- 
tained from  the  settlers  and  raucheros  at  and  near  the 
two  old  pueblos.  At  the  same  time  Lasuen  directed 
his  friars  to  afford  the  required  aid,  though  he  had 
received  no  instructions  on  the  subject  from  his  college, 
and  deemed  it  strange  that  the  king  should  have  per- 
mitted the  foundation  of  a  villa  so  near  a  mission 

^".SV.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  iv.  57-^. 

•>  Oct.  24,  1700.  Prof?.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xiv.  169. 
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established  with  royal  approval/^  The  Concepcion 
arrived  at  Monterey  May  12th  with  a  party  of  col- 
onists on  board  in  a  pitiable  state  of  destitution  and 
ill-health.**  It  was  necessary  to  provide  some  kind 
of  a  home  for  them;  and  before  the  end  of  May  Ga- 
briel Moraga  was  sent  as  commissioner  to  erect  tem- 
porary shelters  at  Branciforte,  since  C6rdoba,  who 
was  to  superintend  the  formal  establishment,  had  other 
duties  which  would  keep  him  busy  for  a  time.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  the  exact  date  when  Moraga  began 
his  work,  when  the  first  settlers  took  possession  of 
their  new  homes,  or  when  the  formal  foundation  oc- 
curred.** 

The  17th  of  July,  possibly  at  or  about  the  time 
that  the  settlers  left  Monterey  for  Branciforte,  Borica  . 
issued  instructions  to  Comisionado  Moraga  for  the 
internal  management  of  the  villa.  The  townsmen  must 
be  made  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony;  no  concubin- 
age, gambling,  or  drunkenness,  which  offences,  like 

** April  29th,  Borica  to  viceroy.  Prov.  JRec,  MS.,  vi.  91-2.  May  2d,  B.  to 
commandant.  /</.,  iv.  89-90.  B.  to  comisionado  S.  Jos6.  ///.,  iv.  211-12. 
May  6th,  Lasucn  to  B.  St.  Pap.,  Sew.,  MS.,  vii.  27-8. 

**  They  were  Joa^  Antonio  Robles,  Fcrmin  Cordero,  Jo86  Vicente  Mojica 
(or  Morico),  wife  and  fivo  children,  Jos6  Maria  Arceo,  Jos(5  Biirlx>sa  and  wife, 
Jos^  Silvestre  Machuca  and  wife,  Job6  Acevedo,  Jos6  Miguel  Uribcs,  Josd 
Agustin  Nar\'aez.  The  ditfercnt  lists  of  arrival,  departure,  and  settlement 
dilfer  somewhat.  The  first  lacks  the  last  four  names  and  has  Gallardo  and 
Guzman  which  never  appear  again.  The  nine  colonists  with  their  families, 
17  persons,  were  of  the  vagabond  and  criminal  class,  but  they  differed  fix)m 
the  first  settlers  of  the  other  pueblos  in  being  for  the  most  part  so-called 
Spaniards.  They  included  2  farmers,  2  tailors,  1  carpenter,  1  miner,  1  mer- 
chant, 1  engraver,  and  1  with  no  trade.  St.  Pap.  Misn.  andColon.,  MS.,  i.  384r- 
6;  Prov.  Rec,  vi.  92;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  22,'J-4;  xiii.  277-8;  xvii.  31, 
89-90;  xxi.  2o6. 

*•*  May  12,  1797.  Borica  to  commandant.  Wlien  the  settlers  go  to  Branci- 
forte, cattle,  implements,  etc.,  will  be  furnished,  an  account  being  opened  with 
each.  Prov.  «S^ /*o;).,  MS.,  xvii.  31.  May  loth,  B.  to  Cordoba.  I)irectshim 
after  completing  the  work  at  S.  Francisco,  the  survey  of  the  Sta Clara  boun- 
dary, and  that  for  a  removal  of  S.  Josd,  to  go  to  Sta  Cruz  and  make  careful 
surveys  and  plans  for  the  town  of  Branciforte  and  its  buildings  public  and 

frivate,  with  an  estimate  of  expenses.  Id.,  xxi.  2G0-1.  May  20th,  B.  to  Moraga. 
nstructions  to  build  some  temporary  huts  for  himself  and  the  guard  and  to 
take  his  family  there  to  live;  then  to  build  some  large  huts  to  a<:commodate 
15  or  20  families  each,  also  temporary.  The  soldiers  must  work  and  the 
colonists  also  if  they  arrive  before  the  work  is  done.  Implements,  stock, 
etc.,  will  be  sent  by  Sal.  Cordoba  is  to  be  obeyed  when  ho  comes.  Sta 
Cruz,  Arch,,  MS.,  67-8;  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  iv.  247;  Sta  Cruz,  Peep,  3,  5.  May 
27th,  Sal  acting  as  secretary  for  Borica  for^'ards  blank- books,  paper,  and  ma> 
tcrials  for  making  ink.  Sta  Cruz,  Arch.,  MS.,  G9. 
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neglect  of  public  work,  must  be  punished.  Mass  uiu.'-t 
be  attended  on  holidays,  on  penalty  of  three  hours  in 
the  stocks;  prayers  and  the  rosary  must  close  the  day  s 
labor;  and  certificates  of  compliance  with  the  annual 
communion  and  confession  must  be  forwarded  regu- 
larly to  the  governor.  All  intercourse  with  the  mis- 
sion Indians  and  gentiles  was  prohibited;  and  the  most 
friendly  relations  must  be  maintained  with  the  friars 
of  Santa  Cruz.  The  greatest  precautions  must  be 
taken  to  insure  proper  care  of  the  colonists'  clothing, 
implements,  and  other  property,  and  to  prevent  sales, 
which  were  to  be  void.  And  finall}^  all  labor,  before 
C6rdoba's  arrival,  was  to  be  directed  to  the  preparation 
of  the  needed  shelters  for  men  and  animals,  monthly 
reports  of  progress  being  sent  to  the  governor.*®  By 
August  12th  Cordoba  was  on  the  spot,  had  surveyed 
the  lands,  done  some  work  on  the  temporary  houses, 
begun  an  irrigating  canal,  and  was  in  search  of  suit- 
able stone  and  timber  for  the  permanent  edifices.  He 
also  furnished  Borica  with  an  estimate  of  cost,  $23,- 
405,  which  early  in  October  was  forwarded  to  the  vice- 
roy, and  a  little  later  by  order  of  October  24th,  the 
work  at  Branciforte  was  suspended  for  want  of  funds, 
C6rdoba  retiring  to  the  presidio.*^ 

Thus  the  proposed  greatness  of  the  Villa  of  Bran- 
ciforte was  indefinitely  postponed ;  but  there  remained 
the  temporary  huts,  the  nme  pobladores,  the  comi- 
sionado,  and  the  military  guard.  The  colonists,  though 
not  convicts,  were  of  a  class  deemed  desirable  to  get 
rid  of  in  and  about  Guadalajara  whence  they  came. 
They  had  been  aided  at  the  beginning  to  the  extent 
of  from  $20  to  $25  each;  and  they  were  to  receive 
from  the  government  $116  annually  for  two  years, 

*•  Borica^  Instruccion  de  dirigir  lafundtn'ton  de  la  Nueim  Villa  de  Brand' 
forfe,  1707,  MS. 

<'  Aug.  12tli,  Cordoba  to  Borica.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  149;  xxi.  2t>rM>. 
The  irritable  lands  were  1,300  x  IjfKK)  varas;  tlioso  depending  on  rain  2,000 
to  3,0(K)  varas.  Oct.  7th,  Gov.  to  viccTX)y  with  estimate  of  cost.  Prov.  Bee, 
MS.,  vi.  r»(>.  Got.  i*4th,  to  Curdoba.  ordering  Kiispeusion  of  works,  though  he 
is  to  U'liw  tl»c  mission  mill  in  good  shape.  Prot\  St.  Pfip.,  xxi.  272.  Aug. 
22<1,  IWica  orders  a  '  mrnlf:!  fence  '  to  l)c  erected  at  Branciforte.  Id.,  xxi.  26ft. 
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and  §66  for  the  next  three  years,*®  besides  the  live- 
stock and  implements  for  which  they  were  obliged 
gradually  to  pay.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  live  after 
a  fashion,  and  they  never  became  noted  for  devotion 
to  hard  work.  There  was  no  change  in  the  number 
of  regular  pobladores  down  to  1800,  though  half  a 
dozen  invalids  and  discharged  soldiers  were  added  to 
the  settlement/^  perhaps  more,  for  the  records  on  the 
subject  are  meagre.  Corporal  Moraga  remained  in 
charge  until  November  1799,  when  Ignacio  Vallejo 
was  ordered  to  take  his  place  as  comisionado,  arriving 
about  the  20th.'^  The  settlers  raised  in  1800  about 
1,100  bushels  of  wheat,  maize,  and  beans;  and  their 
horses  and  cattle  amounted  to  about  500  head.  I 
append  in  a  note  a  few  minor  items  which  make  up 
all  that  Branciforte  has  of  history  down  to  the  end 
of  the  decade  and  century.^^ 

«  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  31,  41,  89-90. 

*•  Feb.  1,  1798,  the  goTcmor  states  to  the  viceroy  that  there  were,  besides 
the  0,  two  invalids  and  one  discharged  soldier.  Prov.  liec. ,  MS. ,  vi,  G5.  In 
a  list  of  1799,  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  xvii.  264,  six  invalids;  Marcelino  Bravo,  Mar- 
cos Brioncs,  Marcos  Villela,  Jos«5  Antonio  Rodriguez,  Juan  Jos6  Peralta,  Joa- 
quin Castro.  The  population  tables  make  the  number  of  men  in  1800,  17,  or 
C6  persons  in  all ;  but  I  suppose  this  may  have  included  besides  those  just 
mentioned  from  3  to  5  soldiers  of  the  guard  with  their  families.  Yet  21  set- 
tlers, one  an  Indian,  are  reported  by  Vallejo  on  Dec.  31,  1799.  St,  Pap.,  Miss., 
MS.,  iii.  G. 

^  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  302;  SanUi  Cruz,  Arch.,  MS.,  65. 

*»  The  work  called  Sta  Cruz,  A  Peep  into  the  Past,  The  Early  Days  of  the 
Village  of  Branciforte,  should  be  noticed  here.  It  is  a  series  of  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Sta  Cruz  Local  Item  from  July  1876  to  Aug.  1877,  which  I  have 
collected  in  a  scrap-book.  Each  of  the  42  articles  contains  the  translation  of 
an  original  document  from  the  archives  with  preliminary  remarks  of  consider- 
able interest  by  the  translator,  Mr  Williams,  an  old  re  sident  of  Santa  Cruz. 
The  plan  of  this  work  is  so  praiseworthy,  and  the  result  so  far  superior  to 
what  newspapers  usually  furnish  in  the  way  of  local  history,  that  the  numer- 
ous inaccuracies  of  detail  may  almost  be  pardoned. 

In  tlie  following  I  omit  many  items  of  no  importance  or  interest.  Dec.  14, 
1797,  Sal  to  Moraga,  Sends  6  varas  of  jerga  for  each  settler  for  bedclothes. 
Sta  Cruz,  Arch.,  MS.,  69.  Jan.  28,  1798,  Borica  to  Moraga,  Must  teach  the 
Guadalajareiios  agriculture  and  strive  against  their  natural  laziness;  treat 
them  with  charity  and  love,  but  punish  grave  faults  and  malicious  failure  to 
work.  Id.,  71;  Sta  Cruz,  Peep,  7-9;  Prov.  Rfc,  MS.,  iv.  264.  March  3(1,  Bo- 
rica says  the  community  must  till  the  field  of  Narvaez  if  ho  is  ill.  /(/.,  iv.  2G6, 
May  30th,  cows  and  sheep  promised.  Each  settler  got  three  cows.  Id.,  iv.  271, 
274.  July  27th,  a  settler  to  attend  to  no  other  work  than  tilling  his  own  fields. 
Sta  Cruz,  Arch.,  MS.,  70;  Sta  Cruz,  Peep,  11.  Oct.  29th,  Cordero  and  Arceo, 
runaways,  if  caught  must  work  in  irons.  Id.,l\  and  13.  Oct.  28th,  Borica  orders 
Moraga  to  inspect  the  wardrobe  of  settlers'  wives  and  report  what  is  needed. 
Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  iv.  282.     Expense  for  wages  iind  rations  to  end  of  1798, 
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Meanwhile  in  Mexico  August  30,  1797,  the  Sau 
Fernando  college  sent  to  the  viceroy  a  protest  against 
the  choice  of  a  site  so  near  that  of  the  mission.  The 
utility  of  the  new  establishment  was  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned; but  the  villa  site  was  on  the  pasturage-ground 
of  the  natives;  troubles  would  surely  result;  the  laws 
allowed  a  mission  at  least  one  league  in  every  direction; 
and,  according  to  a  report  by  Father  Seiian,  there 
were  good  lands  nearer  San  Francisco.  The  only 
result  of  this  protest  before  1800  seems  to  have  been 
a  reply  of  the  governor  dated  February  6,  1798,  in 
which  he  gave  statistics  to  show  that  the  mission  had 
more  land  and  raised  more  grain  than  could  be  attended 
to ;  that  the  neophytes  were  dying  off  and  there  were 
no  more  pagans  to  convert;  and  there  was  no  better 
site  between  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Francisco  than  that 
at  Branciforte.^^ 

$1,720.  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xvii.  41.  Feb.  4,  1799,  a  cloee  watch  to  be 
kept  on  the  coast.  Sta  Cruz,  Peep,  13.  Moraga  must  go  on  with  hia  duties, 
for  hia  chance  of  promotion  depends  on  it.  Ikttor  times  coming  if  the  wheat 
crop  is  cared  for.  The  king  will  send  his  troops  where  they  are  nooded,  not 
wliero  they  wish  to  ^o,  StaCruz,  Arch.,  MS.,  02-3.  March  Otli,  Borica  wants 
information  alK)ut  a  site  for  a  nmcho  for  horses  and  cattle  near  the  %illn.  March 
27th,  if  the  8ettlci*8  object,  let  nothing  be  done;  the  only  object  was  to  aid  them. 
/(/.,  01-2,  00;  P'Cp,  l.l,  10.  April  3d,  liorica  c(»nscut3  to  dividini'  of  sowing- 
lands.  Will  hold  ^loraga  responsible  for  reniissncHS  of  any  settler  in  caring 
for  hia  hiinl.  iStaCruz,  Arch.,  MS.,  ()2.  May  12th,  the  settleiV  two  years  at 
^11()  per  year  expire  to-day.  St.  Pajt.,  MU^.  ami  Colon,,  MS.,  i.  3S0-1,  383. 
Oct.  llJth,  two  settlers  may  go  to  San  Josrt  and  return  on  a  fixed  day.  ift'i  Cniz, 
Arch.,  MS.,  05-0;  Pap,  23.  Nov.  21  st,  Sal  notifies  Moraga  that  Vallejo  will 
FUjHn'sedo  him  as  comisionado.  IJ.,  2.').  Dec.  20th,  Sal  to  Vallejo,  guns  of 
the  lottery  at  Montvrey  to  be  fired.  Don't  be  alarmed.  Id.,  25,  27.  Dec.  3l8t, 
Sal  assures  liorica  that  Vallejo  will  perform  his  duties  faithfully.  Prov.  St. 
Pa  IK,  MS.,  xvii.  2S9.  Settlers  nmst  not  make  pleasure  trips  to  Sau  Joed. 
San  Jo«^,  Arch.,  MS.,  iii.  59;  Sta  Cruz,  Arch.,  MS.,  18.  Jan.  3,  1800,  set- 
iU'va  in  need  of  com  and  beans.  The  comisionado  of  San  Jos6  to  make  a 
contract  with  some  person  to  furnish  these  supplies  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment. San  JiM^  Arch.,  MS.,  iii.  55.  Feb.  lOtli,  Sal  to  Vallejo,  at  the  end 
of  ITOi)  the  settlers  owed  the  treasury  ^X>$;  the  appropriation  for  ISOO  is 
$.">40,  so  that  receiving  nothing  they  would  still  be  in  debt.  The  delivery  of 
ei^arritos  and  other  articles  not  rations  and  tools  has  been  suspended.  Sta 
Cruz,  Arch.,  MS.,  03.  Oct.  9th,  aid  to  be  fumislied  to  the  padres  if  asked  for. 
Sia  Cruz,  Pcrp^  31.  Dec.  5th,  governor  to  viceroy,  the  Branciforte  sottlcrs 
are  a  scandal  to  the  country  by  their  immorality,  etc.  They  detest  their 
exile,  and  render  no  siTvice.  Daily  eompLiiuts  of  disorders.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xxi.  50-1.  Dec.  11th,  death  of  Comandante  Sal  announced  at  Branci- 
forte. Sta  Cruz,  Pccjt,  45.  The  nine  poblatlores  received  in  1800  rations  at 
^;Oeach.  J*ror.  St.  Pap.,  Ben,  Mil,  MS.,  xxW.  10. 

''^Ih'itnrt/.rtc,  Kl  Discreturio  (/<■  San  Fernaiulo  el  Virrey  Boltre  tl  sitio  dt  la 
Xntrtt  Villa,  J7U7,  MS.,  Feb.  0th,  Borica  to  viceroy,  in  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vL  70. 
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Independent  of  the  explorations  made  with  a  view 
to  new  estabhshments,  Borica  had  a  scheme  of  open- 
ing communication  with  New  Mexico,  where,  as  he 
had  heard  from  Governor  Concha  through  General 
Nava,  there  were  fifteen  hundred  gente  de  razon  with 
neither  lands  nor  occupation.  He  sent  to  Mexico 
early  in  1795  for  copies  of  Garcds'  diary  and  map. 
Having  obtained  these  he  instructed  Goycoechea  of 
Santa  Bdrbara  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  make  inqui- 
ries about  the  eastern  country  and  to  suggest  some 
way  to  send  a  letter  across  to  the  governor  of  New 
Mexico  by  the  natives,  who  could  at  the  same  time 
explore  the  route.  In  January  1796  Goycoechea  sent 
to  the  governor  such  vague  and  unreliaole  rumors  as 
he  could  gather  from  the  natives  of  the  channel  re- 
specting the  country  beyond  the  Tulares;  and  in 
February  he  informed  Borica  that  he  had  made 
arrangements  with  the  native  chief,  Juan  Maria,  and 
four  companions  to  carry  the  letter,  but  that  Father 
Tapis  had  forbidden  their  departure,  at  least  until  an 
order  could  be  obtained  from  Lasuen.^ 

This  state  of  the  matter  was  reported  to  the  vice- 
roy in  Borica's  communication  of  October  2d,^  and 
the  attorney-general  having  reported  favorably  on  the 
scheme  of  intercommunication  as  useful  to  Califor- 
nia's commerce,  development,  and  defence,  the  viceroy 
requested  Borica  to  send  to  Mexico  the  maps  and 
papers  on  which  his  project  rested;  that  the  project 
be  also  sent  to  the  commandant  general  for  his  in- 
spection; and  that  Lasuen  forward  his  views  about 
the  employment  of  the  Santa  Bdrbara  Indians.  This 
was  in  January  1797,  and  in  April  Lasuen  answered, 

"April  29,  1795,  Borica  to  viceroy.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  44.  Dec.  14th, 
Borica  to  Goycoechea.  Id.y  iv.  41,  46-7.  Jan.  18th,  Goycoechea  to  Borica. 
Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  16,  17.  Feb.  16th.  Id.  to  Id.,  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS., 
iv.  74-7.  Sept.  28th,  Borica  orders  the  padres  to  use  gentle  mcasares  with 
the  Tulare  Indians  so  that  there  may  be  no  difficulty  on  the  proposed  route. 
Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  174.  Sal's  report  of  Jan.  31st,  already  alluded  to,  was 
probably  in  answer  to  similar  inquiries  sent  him  by  the  governor. 

^Borica,  Informe  sobre  comunicacion  con  Nuevo  Mexico,  1796,  MS.  A 
similar  communication  dated  October  5th  is  given  in  Arch.  Sta,  Bdrbara^ 
MS.,  X.  73-6. 
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arguing  that  it  was  dangerous  to  send  a  party  of 
natives  so  far  among  foreign  and  hostile  tribes,  since 
on  one  side  or  the  other  excesses  would  surely  be 
committed.  Moreover  the  chief  it  was  proposed  to 
send  was  very  useful  to  the  mission  and  any  accident 
to  him  would  lead  to  trouble  with  his  people;  and 
finally  Tapis  had  not  forbidden  the  expedition,  but  had 
simply  refused  to  urge  the  neophytes  to  undertake  it." 
Here,  so  far  as  the  archives  show,  correspondence  on 
this  matter  ceases.  It  is  probable  that  more  was 
written,  but  not  likely  that  any  actual  expedition  was 
made,  and  certain  that  communication  was  not  opened 
with  New  Mexico.  Neither  was  there  anjrthing 
accomplished  toward  opening  the  Colorado  River 
route  between  California  and  Sonora,  a  subject  slightly 
agitated  during  this  period.*** 

"Jan.  11,  1797,  viceroy  to  Lasuen.  Arch.  Sta,  Bdrbara^  MS.,  x.  76-7. 
April  25th,  Lasuen  to  V.  R.,  /cf.,  77-83.  Fob.  14,  1708,  V.  R.  callB  for  Arri- 
lloga's  ideas  on  the  project  and  the  best  way  to  execute  it.  Prov,  8U  Pap,, 
Ms.,  xvii.  9. 

^  April  16,  1795,  Borica  to  viceroy,  asks  to  have  Faces  send  his  papers 
reLitiiig  to  his  expedition  to  the  Colorado.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vL  44.  Sept.  4, 
1797,  £)rica  thinks  no  party  of  less  than  35  can  safely  pass  to  Sonora.  Id,, 
vi.  53.  Dec.  22,  1797,  refers  to  Arrillaga^s  report  and  schemes  of  Oct.  26, 
1796;  Ist,  a  presidio  of  100  men  at  Sta  Olaya  with  20  at  S.  Felipe  and  20  at 
Sonoita;  2d,  a  presidio  on  California  side  at  mouth  of  Colorado,  to  be  crossed 
in  canoes.  Borica  prefers  the  latter,  and  advises  that  all  attention  be  siven 
at  present  to  pacification  of  the  Indians  between  Sta  Catalina  and  the  Colo- 
rado. Prov,  Pec,  MS.,  vi  65-6.  April  24, 1798,  Amador  says  that  the  padre 
of  San  Joa6  went  to  the  Colorado,  and  that  the  Indians  fled,  fearins  entorced 
baptism.  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xvii  123.  Reference  to  the  general  topio  in 
Azanza,  TnatruccUm,  MS.,  90. 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  decade  the  missions  were 
eleven  in  number;  at  its  end  they  had  been  increased 
by  new  establishments,  as  recorded  in  the  preceding 
chapters^  to  eighteen — within  three   of  the  highest 
number  ever  reached.*     In  1790  there  were  twenty- 
six  friars  on  duty.     Before  1800  there  came  up  from 
the  college  thirty-eight  new  missionaries;  twenty-one 
retired — some  on  the  expiration  of  their  regular  term 
of  ten  years,  others  on  account  of  failing  health,  four 
virtually  dismissed   for   bad  conduct,  and  four  sent 
away  more  or  less  afflicted  with  insanity ;  while  three 
<lied  at  their  posts.     This  left  forty  still  in  the  ser- 
vice, or  two  ministers  for  each  of  the  eighteen  missions 
and  four  supernumeraries.     Six  of  the  old  pioneers 
who  had  come  before  1780  were  still  left.^ 

'  The  Beven  new  iniBaionB  in  the  order  of  their  foandiiiffwere:  Santa  Cruz, 
Soledad,  San  Josd,  San  Jnan  Bautista,  San  Miguel,  San  Fernando,  and  Sau 
Lnis  Bey.  There  were  subsequently  founded  Suita  In(^,  San  Rafael,  and  San 
Francisco  Solano.  For  a  general  statistical  view  of  tiie  missions  in  1790 
see  chapter  xix.  of  this  Tolume. 

'  The  original  26,  the  names  of  pioneers  being  italicized,  were :  Arroita 
A^cnaB^  Cauada,  Cambon,  Oozado,  Dnmetz,  Danti,  Foster,  Garcia,  Giribet, 

1070) 
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The  average  of  integrity,  zeal,  and  ability  among 
the  new  friars  was  lower  than  in  the  case  of  Junipero 
Serra's  companions,  since  a  dozen  or  more  were  either 
refractory,  immoral,  ineflScicnt,  or  insane;  yet  the  list 
included  such  eminent  names  as  Peyri,  Payeras,  Via- 
der,  Martinez,  and  Catald,  together  with  many  faithful 
and  efficient  Christian  missionaries. 

The  eleven  old  missions  in  1790  had  in  round  num- 
bers 7,500  converts;  in  1800  they  had  10,700,  a  gain 
of  3,200  for  the  decade,  320  a  year  on  an  average, 
or  about  30  a  year  for  each  mission.  During  the 
period  the  priests  had  baptized  12,300  natives,  and 
buried  8,300,  leaving  800  to  be  regarded  as  approxi- 
mately the  number  of  deserters  and  apostates.  Mean- 
while in  the  seven  new  establishments  baptisms  had 
been  3,800  and  deaths  1,000,  leaving  2,800  converts  on 
the  rolls.     Thus  for  old  and  new  missions  together 

Laeuen,  Mariner,  Miguol,  Noboa,  Ordmas,  Patema,  Pefia,  Pieraa,  Bubi, 
Sanchez,  Santa  Maria,  Santiago,  Scfian,  Sifjar,  Tapis,  and  Torrens. 

The  new-comers,  33  in  number,  were:  Abella,  Barcenilla,  Barona,  Car- 
nicer,  Carranza,  Catald,  Catalan,  Cipr6a,  Cort<^  Espi,  Est^van,  Faora, 
Fernandez  (3),  Garcia,  Gili,  Gonzalez,  Ilorra,  Iturrate,  Jaime,  Landacta, 
Lopez  (2),  Martiarcna,  Martin,  Martinez,  Mcrelo,  Merino,  PaneUa,  Payerai, 
Peyri.  Pujol,  Salazar,  Uria  (2),  Viader,  and  Vioals. 

The  deaths  wen;  Mariner,  Patrma,  and  FusUr.  There  left  California,  21: 
Arroito,  Arcnaza,  Catalan,  Danti,  Ordmas,  Elspi,  Fernandez  (2),  Garcia, 
Kubi,  Sulazar,  Gili,  Giribct,  Ilorra,  Lopez,  Torrens,  Cambon,  Noboa,  Pefia, 
Picras,  Merino.  List«  of  friars  in  difTorent  years,  with  general  statements  of 
nuinl)cr8,  in  St.  Pap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  u.  4,  77-8,  100-2,  107-8;  iii.  3-5;  Arch. 
Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  xiL  65-C,  01,  CO,  08,  235;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  iv.  14-17; 
Pr(n\  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  83-4.  These  lists,  however,  afford  but  a  veiy 
small  part  of  tlie  data  from  which  I  have  formed  my  local  tables  and  bio- 
graphies of  padres,  data  which  I  have  had  to  collect  little  by  little  from  a 
thousand  sources. 

Arrivals  in  1 791  were  Gili,  Landaeta,  Baldomero  Lopez,  and  Salazar,  in- 
tended for  Santa  Cniz  and  Solcdad,  or  to  replace  others  who  were  to  be  sent 
to  tlioso  new  missions  while  Cambon  retired.  In  1702  came  Espi;  and  in  1793 
Catnl.i,  the  latter  as  chaplain  on  a  Nootka  vessel.  This  same  year  Ordmas 
and  llubi — the  latter  a  black  sheep  of  the  Franciscan  flock— departed,  and 
Patcma,  an  old  pioneer,  died  in  harness.  In  1704  iive  new  priests  were  sent 
to  California — men  of  a  different  stamp,  it  was  thought,  from  those  who  bad 
^iven  the  president  so  much  trouble.  Mugdrtegui,  in  Doe.  Jiist.  CaL,  MS., 
IV.  30-40.  These  were  Martin,  Martiarena,  Kst<5van,  Manuel  Fernandez,  and 
Grecorio  Fernandez.  The  departures  were  Nobon,  Pieras,  Peila,  and  Gili — 
the  latter  another  source  of  scandal — who  sailed  on  the  Conccpcion,  Aug.  11th. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  167,  176.  202;  xxi.  142,  146-7;  Arch.  Arzo^tpado, 
MS.,  i.  30.  Viceroy's  license  dated  Jan.  10th;  governor's,  May  Slst.  In 
1705  Jaime,  Cipr^s,  and  Pujol  came;  while  Salazar  and  Sef&an  retired,  the 
latter  temporarily.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  i.  60;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  \i.  47;  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  230.     Uaati,  Lopes,  Calzada,  and  Arroita  tailed  in  July 
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we  have  a  total  population  of  13,500,  a  gain  of  6,000 
in  ten  years,  during  which  time  the  baptisms  had  been 
16,100  and  the  deaths  9,300.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  deaths  were  largely  in  excess  of  the  births,  though 
there  are  no  available  means  of  accurately  estimating 
the  latter.^ 

The  mission  herds  and  flocks  multiplied  about  three- 
fold during  the  decade.  Horses,  mules,  and  horned 
cattle  increased  from  22,000  to  67,000;  small  stock, 
almost  exclusively  sheep — goats  having  diminished 
very  rapidly  and  swine  being  comparatively  few — 
from  26,000  to  86,000.  Agricultural  products  had 
been  30,000  bushels  in  1790,  the  smallest  subsequent 
crop  being  also  30,000  in  1795,  and  the  largest  75,000 
in  1 800.  About  three  fifths  of  the  whole  crop  in  1800 
was  wheat,  which  was  less  proportionately  than  usual, 
one  fifth  corn,  and  one  tenth  barley,  the  remainder 
being  beans,  pease,  and  various  grains.    Wheat  yielded 

or  August  1796.    Other  priests  wished  to  retire,  but  the  guardian  thought,  as 

they  had  been  eager  to  come  to  California,  it  was  best  not  to  permit  them  to 

leave  without  the  most  urgent  reasons.  Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  xi.  56-7, 

274;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  xvii.  8;  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xxi.  246;  Prov.  Bee, 

MS.,  vi.  163.     The  new-comers  of  1796,  arriving  in  June  by  the  Aranzazu, 

were:  Payeras,  Jos6  Maria  Fernandez,  Peyri,  Viader,  and  Cort^.  Prov.  St. 

Pap,,  MS.,  xiv.  139;  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxiv.  7;  also  Catalan 

and  Horra.     In  April  1797  the  Concepcion  is  said  to  have  brought  11  priests. 

Prov.  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.   145-6;  xxi.  254;  but  there  were  really  only  7: 

Barcenilla,  Camicer,  Gonzalez,  Martinez,  Merino,  Uria,  and  Panella.     The 

same  vessel  carried  back  to  San  Bias  in  iSeptember,  Garcia  and  Arcnaza,  who 

"were  ill  and  liad  served  out  their  term;  and  also  the  insane  priests  Jo86  Maria 

Fernandez  and  Concepcion  de  Horra.  Prov.  liec,  *ilS.,  vi.  94, 98, 192;  Prov.  St. 

Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  264;  Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  xi.  57-8;  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS., 

'vi.  107-8.    On  her  next  trip  the  Concepcion  brought  to  Santa  Bdrbara  in  May 

1798  Seoan  and  Calzada,  returning  from  a  visit  to  Mexico,  and  also  the  six 

new  friars:   Barona,  Fanra,  Carranza,  Abella,  Martinez,  and  Vinales.  Arch. 

Arzobispado,  MS.,  i.  47;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  75-6;  Pror.  St.  Pap.,  MS., 

xvii.  19;  xxi.  279;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  viii.  13.     Manuel  Fernandez  and: 

Torrens  retired  this  year,  as  did  PP.  Landaeta  and  Miguel  temix)rarily.  Arch.. 

Sin  Bdrbara,  xi.  60;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  vi.  107.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii. 

2,  3.     In  1799  Merelo,  Jacinto  Lopez,  and  Jos6  Uria  arrived;  while  Espf, 

Giribet,  Merino,  and  Catalan,  the  last  two  afflicted  with  insanity,  obtained 

leave  to  retire,  sailing  in  January  1800.     This  last  year  of  the  decade  Fuster 

and  Mariner  died;  Landaeta  and  Miguel  came  back;  and  Garcia  and  Iturrate 

were  added  to  the  force,  some  of  them  apparently  against  their  wishes.  Prov, 

Rec,  MS.,  vi.  127-9,  243;  ix.  12;  xi.  144;  xii.  1;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  30, 

44,  292;  St,  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  viL  77;  Arch.  Sta.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  ix.  24;  xi. 

61-2;  281-2,  284. 

*  The  govemor  in  a  report  of  1800  states  that  the  number  of  deaths  is  al« 
mott  double  that  of  births.  Bandini,  Doc.  Hist,  Cal,  MS.,  No.  3. 
r.  Oal.,  Vol.  I.    37 
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on  an  average  fifteenfold,  barley  eigbteenfold,  and  corn 
ninety- threefold  for  the  ten  years. 

Fermin  Francisco  Lasuen  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  Franciscan  community  as  president,  performing 
his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  classes,  loved  and 
respected  by  friars,  officers,  soldiers,  settlers,  and 
neophytes.  He  received  no  pay  for  his  services,  being 
a  supernumerary  friar,  and  no  stipend  being  allowed 
except  to  the  two  regular  ministers  of  each  mission. 
The  duties  of  the  supernumeraries  were  as  arduous, 
and  those  of  the  president  more  so,  than  those  of  the 
ministers,  yet  though  petitions  were  made  and  the 
viceroy  was  disposed  to  grant  them  in  Lasuen  s  favor, 
*the  attorney  general  always  interi)osed  objections. 
Dumetz  and  Pefia  held  patents  after  Mugdrtcgui's 
departure  to  assume  the  presidency  in  case  of  acci- 
dent.* The  power  to  administer  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation,  granted  by  the  pope  in  May  1785, 
expired  May  4,  1795,  although  Lasuen  had  actually 
exercised  it  only  since  1790,  or  half  the  full  period. 
The  privilege  was  never  renewed,  and  there  were  no 
more  confirmations  until  California  possessed  a  bishop 
of  her  own."  The  ordinary  episcopal  powers  of  ad- 
ministering sacraments  other  than  confirmation  were 
conferred  on  the  president  by  the  bishop  of  Sonora. 
As  vicario  foraneo  Lasuen  exercised  those  powers 
toward  the  civilians,  and  as  vicario  caMrense  toward 
the  military;   that  is  to  say,  as  a  kind  of  chaplain 

^Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xi.  220,  260-3.  Viceroy  Eevilla  Gigcdo  in 
bisrexwrt  of  1793,  St.  Pap,^  Jtlise.  and  CoUm.,  MS.,  i.  18,  24,  implies  that 
mlBsionaries  are  often  removed  unnecessarily  by  their  prelate;  but  it  does 
not  clearly  appear  that  lie  refers  particularly  to  California,  where  ho  says 
the  friars  perform  their  duties  in  a  most  commendable  manner.  See  pope's  de- 
crees of  July  8, 1794,  and  Dec.  12, 1797  on  qualifications,  duties,  honors,  etc. » of 
friars  of  the  Propaganda  Fide  colleges,  in  Arch,  Sta  JBdrbara,  MS.,  x.  109- 
36;  ix.  37-40;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  272-3. 


MS. 
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233;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xx.  284.     Anril  3,  1795,  Borica  to  Lasuen,  learns 

that  the  president  is  hurrying  througn  the   province  to  use  his  privilege 

while  it  lasts.   Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  vi.  144-5. 
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general.  The  new  bishop  renewed  the  concession 
in  1796,  and  Lasuen  subdelegated  the  authority  to 
his  subordinate  missionaries.®  Lasuen  was  also  com- 
issary  of  the  holy  inquisition  for  California  after  1795, 
but  so  far  as  the  records  show  his  only  duties  in  this 
capacity  were  to  receive  and  publish  an  occasional 
edict  on  general  matters/ 

In  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  missions  of  New 
Spain  Viceroy  Revilla  Gigedo  presented  to  the  king 
in  1793  an  historical,  descriptive,  and  statistical  view 
of  the  Californian  establishments,  which  is  an  inter- 
esting and  important  document,  though  expressing 
only  en  r4siim6  what  I  have  presented  in  detail  from 
the  same  original  papers  on  which  this  report  was 
founded.  An  effort  was  made  also  about  this  time 
ty  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  authorities  to  insure 
greater  regularity  and  thoroughness  in  reports  of 
missionary  progress.®   Father  Salazar  having  returned 

•Sept.  30,  179G,  bishop  to  Lasuen,  confinning  faculties.  Dec.  I6th, 
Lasuen  to  bishop,  expressing  thanks.  March  20,  1797,  Lasuen  takes  the 
oath  as  vicario  foranco  Ixiforc  P.  Arcnaza.  Juno  10th,  bishop  rcscn'cs  the 
right  of  granting  divorce  and  some  other  episcopal  faculties.  Arch,  Uta  Bar- 
haray  MS.,  xii.  192-8.  Dec.  18,  1790,  Lasuen 's  circular  to  the  padres.  /</., 
xi.  139-41.  March  20,  1797,  Lasuen  notitics  Bonca.  Is  only  awaiting  the 
license  and  blessing  of  the  guardian.  Arch.  Arzohisjyadoy  MS.,  i.  45.  March 
22d,  B.  to  Lasuen,  will  proclaim  him  juez  vicario  eclcsidstico  in  the  pre- 
sidios. Prov,  lieCf  MS.,  vi.  184-5.  June  20th,  B.  says  the  title  of  vicar 
must  be  presented  to  the  government.  Id.,  vi.  192-3.  It  appears  that  cos- 
irtiisc  powers  were  conferred  by  Lasuen  on  only  seven  friars.  Arch,  Sta  Bdr- 
hara^  MS.,  xi.  145-0. 

'  Oct.  15,  1795,  Lasucn*s  pcUente  de  Common  del  Santo  Oficio  sent  from 
Mexico.  Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  xi.  50.  Several  edicts  of  1795,  1797,  and 
1800in.4rcA.  Miaiones,  MS.,  i.  187-8,228;  Doc.  Hist.  CuL,  MS.,  iv.  07-8. 
In  offences  of  which  the  inquisition  had  cognizance  the  natives  were  not 
directly  subject  to  that  tribunal  but  to  the  provisor  dc  IntViis,  who,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  inquisition,  acted  as  judge.  Privih'fjioH  ilt  Ind'ion,  MS.,  6. 
Some  additional  items  on  ecclesiastical  matters  are  given  later  in  this  chapter. 

*  Bf  villa  OifjedOy  Carta  sobre  misioiifa  d^  ^  de  Dicif-mbre  dc  1703^  in  JJkc, 
Unic.y  V.  427-30;  also  MS.,  i.     See  also  chap.  xxiv.  of  this  volume.     Oct.  22, 


Branciforte  sends  Borica  a  cony  of  his  predecessor's  report  of  1793  to  serve  as 
a  guide  for  new  reports;  ana  also  calls  for  suggestions.  St.  Pajt.^  Mijfu.  and 
Col.t  MS.,  i.  1.  Jan.  2,  1795,  Lasuen  in  a  circular  says  the  council  of  the 
Indies  have  read  the  mission  reports  and  thank  ut  in  king's  name  for  progress 
ma<le,  which  is  great  com|)ared  with  other  missions  with  better  advantages. 
The  guardian  sends  the  thanks  of  the  college.  A'^ch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  ix. 
320-1. 
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from  California  was  called  upon  by  the  viceroy  for  a 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  country,  which  was 
rendered  May  11,  1796,  but  contained  little  of  value 
respecting  the  missions.  Salazar  estimated  the  wealth 
of  the  Franciscan  establishments  at  $800,000  in  build- 
ings and  chattels ;  but  he  complained  that  progress  was 
impeded  by  the  excessive  labors  imposed  upon  the 
friars;  also  by  the  preference  shown  to  settlers  in  the 
purchase  of  supplies.® 

On  the  subject  of  secularization,  not  referring  par- 
ticularly to  California,  Revilla  Gigedo  expressed  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  condition  of  such  missions  as 
had  been  given  up  to  the  clergy.  He  would  take  no 
steps  in  that  direction  without  a  better  prospect  of 
success.  Curates  could  do  no  better  than  friars  in  the 
instruction  and  improvement  of  the  natives. ^^  In  a 
letter  of  1796  Governor  Borica  says  that  according 
to  the  laws,  the  natives  are  to  be  free  from  tutelage 
at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  missions  then  becoming 
docfrinas;  "but  those  of  New  California  at  the  rate 
they  are  advancing  will  not  reach  the  goal  in  ten 
centuries;  the  reason,  God  knows,  and  men  know 
something  about  it."^^ 

Two  special  projects  for  the  advancement  of  Cali- 
fornian  intereste  were  devised  in  Mexico  during  the 
decade;  and  both,  being  opposed  by  the  Franciscan 
authorities,  seem  to  have  been  given  up  at  the  end  of 
1797.  The  first  was  to  establish  a  Carmelite  monas- 
tery at  San  Francisco,  which  was  to  consist  of  twelve 
friars,  and  cost  from  $25,000  to  $30,000.  It  was  to 
be  supported  by  an  agricultural  establishment,  become 
the  nucleus  of  a  settlement,  and  thus  promote  both 
the  colonization  of  the  country  and  the  civilization  of 
the  natives,  to  say  nothing  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
monastery  towers  to  navigators  as  landmarks.  This 
matter  was  referred  to  two  friars  who  had  been  in 

*  Salazar,  Condicion  Actual  de  Cal,,  I^forme  Oeneral  al  Firey,  11  de  Mayo 
1796.  MS. 

^"^lievilla  Gigedo,  Carta  de  1793,  MS.,  25. 

"Aug.  3,  1796,  Borica  to  AlbemL  Prov.  St,  Pap,,  Beh,  Mil,  xjdy.  7,  8. 
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California  and  who  reported  adversely.  The  second 
project  was  to  establish  a  hacienda  of  the  pious  fund 
in  Jacopin  Valley  near  San  Diego,  but  the  guardian 
of  San  Fernando  pronounced  the  scheme  impractica- 
ble if  not  absurd.  The  general  argument  of  the 
Franciscans  on  these  questions  was,  that  so  far  as 
the  conversion  of  the  natives  was  concerned  the  old 
methods  were  suflScient,  and  any  innovation  would  be 
dangerous;  and  that  for  the  promotion  of  settlement 
by  gente  de  razon  the  new  establishments  would  have 
no  advantages  over  the  old,  which  were  far  from  pros- 
perous.^^ 

The  regulation  of  1781,  as  we  have  seen,  provided 
for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  ministers  to  one  at 
each  mission.  Until  this  was  effected  friars  retiring 
or  dying  were  not  to  be  replaced.  This  regulation 
was  disregarded  by  the  friars  and  the  secular  author- 
ities made  no  attempt  to  enforce  it.  The  subject  came 
up  and  was  discussed  during  this  decade,  but  nothing 
was  effected.  The  law  remained  unchanged,  and  was 
practically  disregarded  as  before.^^    Respecting  the  re- 

"Dec.  4,  1795,  viceroy  to  governor,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  34; 

JSfuf/drtfgui  and  Peilo,  Parecer  sohre  cl  Estahlfcimiefito  de  un  Convento  en  cl 

I^uerto  de  San  Francisco^  iJS  de  Enero  de  1707^  MS.    Tliese  padres  declare  that 

aid  from  the  Carmelites  in  founding  new  missions  would  do  acceptable.  Ca- 

lleja^  Pespuesta  del  Guardian  (d  Virey  aohre  Proyfcios  de  CaJtfoniia^  1707 ^ 

MS.    This  report,  dated  Oct.  23d,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  another  subject,  of 

"which  more  anon.    It  is  noticeable  that  the  guardian  speaks  very  ironically 

of  the  'domesticated'  gentiles  whose  services  it  was  proposed  to  utilize  in  the 

new-  establishments,  greatly  exaggerating  the  danger  of  the  old  missions  and 

pueblos  from  the  natives,  and  implying  without  intending  to  do  so  that  not 

much  had  been  effected  by  nearly  30  years  of  missionary  work.    Borica  also 

di&approved  of  the  liacicnda  because  there  would  be  no  market  for  produce. 

Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  vi.  01. 

^'Revilla  Gigedo,  Carta  de  1793^  24,  disapproves  the  reduction,  among 
other  reasons  because  it  would  favor  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  friars. 
April  30,  1796,  the  guanlian  wTitcs  to  Lasuen  that  the  fiscal  wants  to  know  the 
reasons  for  non-compliance  with  the  reglamcnto;  consequently  all  the  docu- 
ments on  the  subject  are  needed,  only  one  or  two  tjoing  in  the  college  arcliives. 
Arch.  Sta  Barbara^  MS.,  xi.  275-0.  Nov.  10,  1797,  Borica  to  viceroy,  thinks 
the  matter  should  be  settled,  as  there  is  a  deficit  of  ^52,142  in  the  mission 
fund.  He  suggests  that  two  padres  be  allowed  to  each  mission,  but  that  only 
one  sfnodo  of  1400  be  divided  between  them,  since  they  now  spend  no  more 
than  that  on  themselves.  Prov.  AVr.,  MS.,  vi.  00-1.  Sept.  3, 1099,  Padre  Lull, 
Exposicion  del  Guardian  »<ol>re  la  reduccion  de  Misioneros  en  California,  1709, 
MS.,  presents  the  usual  arguments  against  reducing  the  number  of  mission- 
aries, and  also  opposes  Borica's  scheme  of  reducing  the  Huodo,  not  only  because 
it  is  contrary  to  the  king's  intentions,  but  because,  while,  as  Borica  says,  the 
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tirement  of  friars  to  Mexico  there  was  now  no  contro- 
versy between  the  secular  and  Franciscan  authorities, 
because  the  latter  were  considerably  troubled  to  keep 
the  missionaries  at  their  posts,  and  welcomed  even 
secular  interference  to  aid  in  the  task.  In  1795  there 
came  a  royal  order  that  the  governor  and  president 
might  grant  license  to  retire  for  due  and  certified 
cause  without  waiting  for  a  report  from  Mexico;  but 
before  the  end  of  this  decade  this  rule  seems  to  have 
been  modified."  Since  1787  and  down  to  1794  friars 
coming  to  or  returning  from  California  were  allowed 
two  hundred  dollars  for  travelling  expenses  on  land 
and  ninct3'-five  cents  per  day  while  on  the  water. 
Subsequently  their  stipends  were  allowed  to  cover  the 
time  consumed  on  tlie  journey  provided  there  were 
no  unnecessary  delays. ^^ 

two  priests  spend  less  than  $400  on  themselves  thov  spend  the  remainder  for 
the  natives,  and  tliis  is  practically  the  only  way  oi  obtaining  necessary  arti- 
cles since  there  is  no  market  for  mission  produce.  In  1800,  or  perhaps  later, 
Lasuen  in  a  letter  to  tho  guardian  argues  the  same  side  of  the  case  most 
earnestly,  speaks  rather  bitterly  of  any  scheme  Uy  economize  on  the  pay  of 
poor  over- worked  f rial's  when  tho  king  is  so  liberal  in  other  expenses,  and  re- 
peats his  old  determination  to  retire  if  the  change  be  insisted  on.  Lasuen^  Cor- 
respomieucta,  MS.,  329-33. 

^^171)3,  a  priest  retired  on  a  provisional  license  of  tlio  comandante  at  Mon- 
terey. Arch.  Arzobispado,  MS.,  i.  33.  1794,  the  10  years  of  service  to  count 
from  tho  date  of  embarking  from  Spain.  Arch.  Sta  Bdrhara,  MS.,  vi.  294- 
6.  Hoyal  orders  referred  to  in  my  text  dated  Sept.  10,  1794.  Sent  from  Mex- 
ico Juno  8,  1795.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  124-5.  Just  before  tho  receipt 
of  this  order  Borica  refuses  Dantl's  petition  to  retire  until  leave  is  obtained 
from  Mexico.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  149.  Dec.  9,  1797,  viceroy  to  tho  guar- 
dian, friars  must  not  go  to  Mexico  to  solicit  license  to  retire  to  Spain.  Arch. 
Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  xi.  59.  Sept.  1,  ISOO,  governor  to  viceroy,  understands 
that  no  leave  to  retire  is  to  bo  given,  even  on  expiration  of  term,  until  substi- 
tutes arrive.    Tho  priests  arc  not  pleased  at  this.  Prov.  St.  Pap. ,  MS. ,  xxi.  42. 

"On  measures  adopted  178C-8,  see  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbctra,  MS.,  x.  2G7-70; 
xi.  52-3,  241-2;  xii.  40-1;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vi.  202-3;  viu.  1-3.  It 
seems  that  tho  $200  was  to  be  paid,  like  the  stipend,  from  tho  pious  fund,  which 
in  1787  was  charged  with  $3,944  for  friars'  travelling  expenses  for  the  past  20 
years.  JLn  Dcccniber  1793  the  guardian  attempts  to  secure  travelling  expenses 
for  supernumerary  friars  going  to  Califoniia,  and  succeeds  after  some  corrc- 
spondcnco  in  getting  an  advance  of  their  stipend  to  i)ay  those  expenses, 
though  their  stipend  would  cease  on  arrival  until  assignee!  to  a  mission.  From 
this  correspondence  it  appears  that  by  royal  order  of  April  20,  1793,  the  sti- 
pend began  on  tho  date  of  departure  from  Mexico.  ArA.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS., 
xi.  240-01.  By  order  of  Sept.  IG,  1794,  tho  stipend  was  extended  to  date  of 
aiTival  in  ^lexico  on  return  and  all  gratuities  for  travelling  expenses  were 
abolished.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  124-5;  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  ix. 
324-5;  Vallejo,  Doc.  IIUL  CV.,  MS.,  xxviii.  date  July  20,  1795.  The  friars 
subsequently  had  miicli  trouble  on  account  of  the  naval  authorities  who 
demanded  $2.25  per  day  instead  of  95  cts.     Moreover  the  government  in  some 
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Many  of  the  old  matters  of  dispute  still  remained 
open,  but  as  a  rule  they  gave  rise  to  no  very  bitter 
controversy  during  this  period.  No  regular  chaplains 
were  appointed,  though  Borica  made  an  effort  to 
secure  such  appointments;  neither  does  it  appear  that 
the  friars  got  any  pay  for  attending  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  soldiers  and  settlers.^^  In  the  matter  of 
mission  escorts  and  their  duties  there  were  no  radical 
changes  and  few  disputes.  The  soldiers  were  in- 
structed to  treat  the  padres  always  with  respect  and 
evidently  did  so,  the  chief  complaint  being  that  they 
would  not  always  serve  as  vaqueros  and  servants  of 
all  work,  a  refusal  the  padres  could  never  quite  un- 
derstand. The  guard  furnished  to  a  friar  engaged  in 
his  several  duties  abroad  was  still  regulated  by  the 
governor's  or  commandant's  instructions,  or  in  some 
cases  left  to  the  corporal's  discretion.  The  friars 
desired  discretionary  powers,  but  submitted.  The 
strict  rule  of  Fages  that  no  soldier  on  escort  duty 
should  sleep  away  from  the  mission  was  relaxed  some- 
what in  urgent  cases  by  the  viceroy's  orders;  but  the 
order  that  no  soldier  should  be  sent  after  fugitive 
natives  or  allowed  to  visit  the  rancherfas  of  gentiles 
without  superior  command  was  strictly  enforced, 
and  the  friars,  now  that  their  temper  had  cooled  a 
little,  doubtless  recognized  the  necessity  of  such  a 
rule.  The  instructions  of  Borica  to  the  guards  show 
an  earnest  desire  to  maintain  harmonious  relations 
with  the  missionaries,  as  well  as  a  prudent  and  wise 
policy  toward  the  gentiles.  Doubtless  the  patience 
of  the  friars  was  often  sorely  tried  by  the  indolence 

cases  when  the  return  voyage  was  very  long  by  no  fault  of  the  priests  refused 
to  pay  tlic  full  stipend  as  per  royal  order.  Arch.  Sta  Barbara yAlS.'t  ix.  41-.3, 
23-,'). 

^®  Sept  20,  1793,  governor  to  viceroy  asking  for  a  friar  for  each  presidio, 
as  the  missionaries  have  too  much  to  attend  to.  Prov.  Sf.  Pnp.y  MS.,  xxi.  117. 
June  18,  1794,  viceroy  must  have  more  information  before  deciding.  A/.,  xi. 
181-2.  November  28th,  gov.  circulates  nine  questions  on  the  performance  of 
chapLiin's  duties  by  padres;  and  April  3,  1795.  explains  more  fully  to  the  V. 
R.  asking  again  for  chaplains  at  a  salary  of  §400.  Prov.  liec^  ^lS.,  iv.  122; 
\i.  41-2.  Kothin;2j  more  is  heard  from  ^lexico.  June  17,  1796,  Comandante 
Goycoechea  complains  of  the  padres  having  declined  to  hear  confessions.  St. 
Pap.,  Sac.t  MS.,  ix.  73. 
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and  insolence  of  individual  soldiers,  but  of  the  govern- 
ment they  had  no  cause  to  complain.  The  guards 
were  reduced  in  most  of  the  old  missions  on  the  estab- 
lishing of  new  ones,  and  this  brought  out  a  protest 
from  the  Franciscans,  which  was  m  some  instances 
successful.  ^^ 

Desertion  of  neophytes  became  prevalent,  especially 
in  the  northern  missions,  the  pretended  motive  of  the 
fugitives,  and  in  some  instances  the  real  one,  being 
ill-treatment,  overwork,  and  hunger;  but  oftener  the 
true  cause  of  apostasy  was  a  longing  for  the  old  free- 
dom and  dread  of  the  terrible  death-rate  in  the  mis- 
sion communities.  As  we  have  seen,  the  soldiers  of 
the  guard  were  not  allowed  to  pursue  runaways; 
neither  was  the  practice  of  sending  neophytes  after 
them,  approved  by  Fages,  allowed  during  Borica's 
rule.     Gentiles  might  be  bribed  to  bring  them  in; 

^^  Borica,  Instruccion  para  la  Escolta  de  San  Juan  BatUista^  1797 ^  MS.  Thii 
document  was  ordered  to  be  posted  in  every  mission  for  the  guidance  of  the 
corporal.  Sal^  Instruccion  at  Cabo  c/ff  Sta  CntZy  1791^  MS.;  Fafjes,  InMmc 
mtra  la  Escolta  de  Furiaima,  1738,  MS.;  Id,,  Instnic.  para  8.  Miguel,  1787 , 
MS.  Prohibition  of  escorts  for  long  distances,  approved  by  king,  Jan.  13, 
1790.  Fages,  Papel  d€  PuntoB,  MS.,  155.  1794,  soldiers  to  be  alternated  in 
escolta  and  presidio  service.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  8;  Prov,  Pec.,  MS., 
T.  48.  Muskets  to  1>e  fired  and  reloaded  once  a  week.  Some  complaint  of 
failure  to  keep  watch  at  night.  No  escorts  for  long  distances.  Arrilitiga, 
Papel  de  Puntos,  MS.,  19G-7.  May  15,  1795,  escorts  of  padres  must  return 
to  mission  same  day.  Prow  Pec,  MS.,  iv.  133.  June  3d,  Borica  to  viceroy. 
The  padres  still  ask  for  escorts  to  \'isit  rancherias;  but  I  attribute  present 
tranquillity  to  the  measures  of  my  predecessor  and  refuse.  Wo  must  not  risk 
our  peace  in  the  hands  of  a  careless  soldier.  Prov.  Pec.,  MS.,  vi.  52.  Oct. 
6th,  approval  of  V.  R.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  42-3;  but  on  Nov.  7th  the 
v.  K. ,  on  petition  of  the  guardian,  recommends  concessions  in  urgent  cases, 
always  witli  due  prudence.  Id.,  xiii.  65-C.  On  this  ground,  Lasuen,  March 
5,  1796,  informs  the  padres  that  the  old  restriction  has  been  removed,  the 
matter  never  having  oeen  properly  understood  in  Mexico  before.  Doc.  IlitL 
Col.,  MS.,  iv.  r>6;  Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  xi.  137.  Corporal  at  Soledad 
had  to  give  monthly  reports  on  manufactures,  etc.  Prov.  Pec.,  MS.,  iv.  179. 
Must  keep  a  diary  of  events  to  bo  sent  in  every  month.  St,  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS., 
vi.  ].  Escoltas  to  build  themselves  houses  to  save  pajring  rent.  Prov.  8l 
Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  175.  June  9,  1796,  padres  to  have  escorts  on  joumevs,  or 
on  going  to  confess,  etc.,  but  not  to  pursue  fugitives.  Prov,  Pec,  MS.,  iv. 
64;  V.  86.  No  aid  to  padres  to  punish  Indians  unless  two  agree;  but  to  alle- 
viate suffering  the  request  of  one  to  suiBce.  Id.,  v.  89.  April  29,  1797, 
Argiiello  reprimands  a  corporal  for  having  furnished  only  one  soldier  to  escort 
seven  padres.  Prov.  St.  Pop.,  MS.,  xvi.  57.  Lasuen,  In/orme  Bienal,  1707-8^ 
MS.,  67-8«  objects  to  the  reduction  of  the  guard  in  the  old  missions.  Oct^ 
11,  1799,  the  guardian  complained  to  the  V.  R.  that  the  escoltas  were  too 
small;  and  the  report  was  sent  to  Borica  on  Dec.  17th.  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS,, 
xviii.  148-9. 
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and  occasionally  an  expedition  of  presidio  soldiers  was 
sent  out  to  make  a  wholesale  collection  of  apostates, 
but  such  raids  were  not  yet  very  frequent.  Kind 
treatment  of  returned  fugitives  was  required  by  the 
governor,  and  was  to  a  large  extent  enforced.  Neo- 
phytes sometimes  stowed  themselves  away  on  the  San 
Bias  vessels,  or  escaped  by  land  to  Sonora.^® 

The  laws  required  an  alcalde  and  several  regidores 
to  be  elected  annually  in  each  mission,  a  policy  which 
had  in  earlier  times  met  with  considerable  opposition 
from  the  padres,  who  insisted  that  the  natives  were 
by  no  means  fitted  for  self-government  even  to  this 
sliorht  extent.     After  1792  these  elections  ceased  alto- 
gother  until  Borica  brought  up  the  matter  in  1796 
and  insisted  with  the  viceroy  s  approval  on  the  en- 
forcement of  the   law.     President   Lasucn   obeyed, 
but  in  his  instructions  to  the  padres  he  clearly  indi- 
cated that  the  election  was  to  be  a  mere  formality 
a.nd  the  authority  of  the  native  officials  merely  nom- 
inal, the  whole  system  being  intended  simply  for  the 
instruction  of  the  neophytes  in  the  forms  of  civil 
government  with  a  view  to  the  time  when  the  missions 
should  be  secularized.     After  1796  the  elections  were 
regularly  reported  to  the  governor  each  year,  and  the 
padres   sometimes   caused   the   choice   to   fall   on   a 
trusty  neophyte  who  could   be  allowed  to  exercise 
slight  authority  as  a  kind   of  overseer.     The   gov- 

**  1791,  Fages*  policy  of  sending  neophytes.  Fages,  Papel  de  Punfos,  MS., 
154-5.  Jan.  15,  1794,  governor  to  viceroy.  Progress  has  been  made  in  the 
reduction  of  gentiles  and  fugitives  by  gentle  measures.  A  chief  has  even 
brought  in  fugitives  voluntarily.  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  xxi.  131.  1795,  Bo- 
rica approves  sending  pagans  after  fugitives.  Prov,  7?ec.,  MS.,  v.  C9.  1790, 
fugitives  to  be  treated  well.  Proc.  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  xix.  170.  1797,  viceroy 
forbids  any  Indian  being  taken  to  Mexico.  Prov.  iicc,  MS.,  vi.  195.  1798, 
ninety  fugitives  of  Santa  Cruz  recovered  by  soldiers.  Prov.  St.  Pcj). ,  MS. ,  xviL 
101.  Nov.  8,  1798,  viceroy  to  Lasuen,  disapproves  the  sending  of  neophytes 
after  fugitives,  except  in  extreme  cases  after  consultation  with  the  governor. 
Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  vi.  75.  Mar.  4,  1799,  Lasuen  instructs  the  padres 
accordingly.  Id.,  xi.  146-7;  Lasuen *3  original  order  in  Doc.  ni<t.  CaL,  MS., 
iv.  71-3.  July  22,  1799,  governor  to  padres  of  San  Juan.  Thev  may  send 
Lidians  after  fugitives  to  peaceful  rancherias.  Prov.  /?cc.,  MS.,  vi.  242. 
Flight  of  Lidians  to  San  Bias  and  Sonora.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  209;  xxi. 
185;  Prov.  Rtc,  MS.,  iv.  58.  On  fugitives  from  San  Francisco  where  the 
most  trouble  occurred  see  chapter  xxxi.  of  this  volume. 
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ernment  did  not  choose  to  interfere  so  long  as  the 
prescribed  formalities  were  complied  with.^®  The  sec- 
ular authorities  still  found  fault  because  the  neophytes 
were  permitted  to  ride  and  thus  fitted  to  be  formi- 
dable foes  in  the  future;  but  the  friars,  while  appreci- 
ating the  danger  and  admitting  that  one  white  man 
was  equal  to  six  or  eight  Indians  to  care  for  their  herds, 
claimed  that  as  there  were  no  Spaniards  to  be  had 
even  if  the  missions  were  able  to  pay  for  their  services, 
they  must  necessarily  employ  natives  as  vaqueros.* 
In  two  local  controversies  elsewhere  narrated,  that  is 
to  say  at  Santa  Clara  respecting  boundary  lines  be- 
tween mission  and  pueblo  and  at  San  Francisco 
respecting  the  establishment  of  the  rancho  del  rey, 
the  friars  were  victorious  in  the  first  and  defeated  in 
the  second,  receiving  strict  justice  at  the  hands  of 
the  authorities  in  California  as  well  as  in  Mexico. 
Indeed,  throughout  this  decade  there  was  an  evident 
disposition  on  the  part  of  viceroy  and  governor  to 

S remote  friendly  relations;  while  guardian  and  presi- 
ent,  especially  the  latter,  were  much  more  disposed 
than  formerly  to  conciliatory  methods. ^^ 

'•On  mission  alcaldes  before  1790  see  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  i.  120;  iii  71,  170; 
Arch.  Sta  Ddrbara,  MS.,  x.  04-0.  Sept.  22,  1706,  Borica  to  Lasuen  and  to 
the  padres,  requiring  compliance  witli  the  law.  Prov,  liec,  MS.,  vi.  173;  Sta 
Crtay  Parroquia,  MS.,  IG;  Arch.  Arzof'iapado,  MS.,  i.  44.  Nov.  2,  1796, 
Lasucn's  circular  to  the  padres.  Arch.  iSta  Barbara,  MS.,  xi.  13S-9;  vi.  118- 
19.  Nov.  10, 1700,  Borica  to  viceroy  stating  his  action  in  the  matter.  St.  Pap., 
Sac.,  MS,,  iv.  CG-7.  Dec.  20,  1707,  viceroy  to  Lasuen.  Arch.  Sta  Bdrhara, 
MS.,  X.  90-3.  Dec.  2,  1700,  Borica  to  Lasiicn,  approving  the  ele<:tionof  neo- 
phyte alcaldes  and  regidorcs  who  are  to  act  generally  under  the  padres*  direc- 
tion, but  in  criminal  matters  imdcr  the  corporal  of  the  escolta.  Prov.  Bee., 
MS.,  vi.  17S-0.  Jan.  7,  1797,  Borica  orders  padres  of  San  Diego  to  depose  a 
bad  alcalde  and  elect  a  new  one.  Id.  March  liO,  1798,  Borica  tells  padres  of 
Soledad  they  were  wronc  in  changing  alcaldes  without  submitting  the  case  to 
the  government.  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  vi.  210. 

^^  This  matter  was  pretty  well  settled  before  1796  so  far  as  the  missioiia 
were  concerned.  Prov.  liCc ,  MS. ,  iii.  C4-5, 87 ;  A  rrh.  Sta  Bdrhara,  MS. ,  xi.  392- 
6;  viii.  03.  May  28,  1701,  the  governor  says  the  Indians  are  getting  too  much 
meat  to  cat,  are  becoming  too  skilful  riders,  and  are  acquiring  the  insolence  of 
Apaches.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  100.  Strict  orders  against  any  gentile  or 
any  Indian  servant  of  soldier  or  settler  being  allowed  to  ride  or  to  have  anna. 
S.  Jos^,  Arch.,  MS.,  ii.  86;  iii.  05. 

^^  For  the  controversies  at  Santa  Clara  and  San  Francisco  see  chapter 
xxxi.,  this  volimie.  Revilla  Gigedo,  Carta  de  1703,  MS.,  24-5,  dwolla  on 
the  importance  of  promoting  harmony  with  the  friars.  Jan.  2,  1705,  Lasuen 
in  a  circular  orders  the  padres  to  forward  to  him  all  consultations  of  the  gov- 
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The  leading  controversy  of  the  decade  in  Franciscan 
circles  resulted  from  certain  charges  made  against  the 
missionaries  by  one  of  their  own  number,  though  in 
subsequent  investigations  the  secular  authorities  be- 
came involved.  The  results  of  these  investigations 
present  the  best  information  extant  respecting  the  de- 
tails of  the  mission  routine  in  certain  of  its  phases, 
and  they  will  be  used  elsewhere  in  a  chapter  devoted 
to  the  subject;  but  here  1  present  the  matter  only  in 
a  general  way  as  a  prominent  historical  event  and  as 
illustrating  the  missionary  policy  of  the  time.  In  1797 
Padre  Antonio  de  la  Concepcion  Horra,  who  had  come 
to  California  the  same  year,  was  sent  back  to  Mexico 
by  President  Lasuen  on  a  charge  of  insanity.  Back 
at  the  college  on  July  12,  1798,  Horra  addressed  a 
memorial  to  the  viceroy  in  which,  besides  complain- 
ing bitterly  of  the  treatment  to  which  he  had  been 
personally  subjected  on  a  false  charge  of  insanity,  he 
made  some  serious  charges  against  the  Californian 
friars  of  cruelty  and  mismanagement.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  document  to  indicate  that  the  writer 
was  of  unsound  mind,  unless  it  w^as  his  closing  request 
to  be  sent  away  because  his  life  would  be  in  danger  if 
it  were  known  that  he  had  revealed  prevalent  abuses 
to  the  viceroy.^ 

emor.  ArcL  Sta  Bdrbara,  xi.  135.  Catald's  reported  hostility  to  settlers 
rebuked.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  1C9-70.  In  case  of  innovations  the  padres  to 
be  cautious  and  consult  the  president.  Lamieji,  Correspuiidencia^  MS.,  318-19. 
Dec.  14,  179G,  Borica  to  Goycocchea,  he  must  give  the  padres  all  needed 
aid  by  viceroy's  order.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.  iv.  86.  Jan.  1797,  corporals  Mo- 
raga  and  Vaflejo  forced  to  ai>ologize  to  Catald  for  their  rudeness,  /t/.,  vi. 
179-80;  iv.  204-5.  A  padre  must  settle  his  troubles  with  a  companion  or 
appeal  to  the  prelate;  the  governor  will  not  interfere  in  such  matters.  /(/., 
vl  197. 

''  Homit  Representaeion  at  Vircy  contra  los  Misioneros  de  Ccdi/orjiia,  1798, 
MS.  Sitjar,  Lasuen,  and  Miguel  were  the  particular  objects  of  Horra's 
wrath.  Sitjar,  offended  at  Padre  Cuncencion  s  criticisms,  went  to  his  inti-  • 
mate  friend  Lasuen,  who  believe<l  the  aosurd  story  of  insanity,  and  sent 
Miguel  who  treated  him  as  a  maniac,  even  laying  violent  hands  on  him  and 
maltreating  him  all  the  way  from  San  Miguel  to  Monterey  where  he  was 
thro'im  into  a  fever,  all  of  which  could  be  proved  by  Peyri,  the  soldiers,  and 
the  surgeon.  He  cites  many  witnesses  including  Grov.  Borica  to  prove  that 
he  is  not  mad,  and  others  to  prove  his  past  ser\'ices;  but  he  can  get  no  jus- 
tice at  the  college  because  all  there  are  mends  of  Lasuen.  See  also  cliapter 
xxyi.,  on  Padre  Horra's  life  and  experience  in  CaliforDia. 
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On  August  31st  the  viceroy  sent  the  representa- 
tions of  Ilorra  to  Borica,  who  was  ordered  to  investi- 
gate and  report  on  the  truth  of  the  charges.  Borica 
accordingly  despatched  private  instructions  to  the 
four  commandants  to  send  in  answers  to  fifteen  ques- 
tions propounded  on  the  manner  in  which  the  friars 
were  discharging  their  duties.^^  This  was  on  December 
3d,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  required  reports 
were  made  by  Argiiello,  Goycoechea,  Sal,  and  Acting 
Comandante  Rodriguez;  while  Grajera  sent  in  his 
reply  in  March  1799.  These  replies,  especially  those 
of  Goycoechea  and  Sal,  went  far  to  support  some  of 
the  mad  friar  s  accusations.**  The  report  which  Borica 
probably  made  to  the  viceroy  on  receipt  of  his  subor- 
dinates' statements  is  unfortunately  not  extant.^  It 
was  not  apparently  until  this  report,  including  those 
of  the  commandants,  reached  Mexico  that  anything 
whatever  was  known  at  the  college  of  Horra's  repre- 
sentation against  the  friars  or  of  the  resulting  investi- 
gations. In  February  1799  the  guardian  sent  Lasuen 
a  statement  of  the  charges,^®  and  a  little  later  copies 
of  other  documents  which  were  lost  in  crossing  the 
gulf  of  California,  and  Lasuen  did  not  receive  the 
fifteen  questions  and  the  commandants*  replies  until 
September  1800.  In  October  Tapis  and  Cortes  of 
Santa  Bdrbara  sent  in  to  the  president  a  long  and 
complete  reply  to  Goycoechea,  whose  statements  had 
been  more  full  than  those  of  the  others  and  slightly 

"^Aug.  3l8t,  viceroy  to  Borica,  in  Prov.  8t,  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  49;  Borica, 
Quince  Prfguntaa  sobre  Abuaoa  de  ilisioneros,  1798y  MS. 

^*  AnjuellOf  Ilcsjnitala  d  laa  Quince  Prefjuntas  sohre  Ahuws  de  Mmonero9, 
1708 y  MS.  Datetl  San  Francisco,  Dec.  1 1th,  and  more  favorable  to  the  padres 
than  the  others.  Goycoechea,  JiCMpuesta,  etc.,  MS.,  Sta  Bdrbara,  Dec.  14th; 
Sal,  liCJipueMa,  etc.,  MS.,  Monterey,  Dec.  15th;  Podriffuez,  Unqmeiftu,  etc., 
MS.,  San  Diego,  Dec.  19th;  Grajera,  PeJtpueiUa,  etc.,  MS.,  San  Diego,  March 
21,  1799. 

*''0n  Oct.  30,  1798,  however,  Borica  in  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  expresses 
his  opinion  that  the  best  way  to  insure  the  advancement  of  the  natives  was 
to  form  a  rcglamento  for  the  whole  mission  routine,  including  instruction, 
food,  dress,  dwellings,  care  of  sick,  labor,  punishments,  and  amusements, 
and  to  hold  the  president  responsible  for  exact  compliance  with  the  rules;  for 
at  present  his  authority  is  sometimes  disregarded.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  105-6. 

^^Feb.  G,  1800,  guardian  to  president,  in  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xi 
284r-7. 
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less  favorable  to  the  friars.^  And  finally  president 
Lasueu  devoted  himself  from  November  12,  1800,  to 
June  19,  1801,  to  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive 
exposition  of  the  whole  subject,  which  is  not  only  the 
leading  production  of  the  venerable  author's  pen,  but 
the  most  eloquent  and  complete  defence  and  present- 
ment of  the  mission  system  in  many  of  its  phases 
which  is  extant.^  It  is  in  a  chapter  on  the  mission 
system  and  routine  that  the  details  of  all  these  docu- 
ments must  be  chiefly  utilized  as  already  intimated; 
but  it  seems  necessary  to  present  here  a  general  view 
of  the  questions  at  issue,  which  difficult  task  I  pro- 
ceed to  perform  as  briefly  as  possible. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  government  and  the  duty 
of  the  friars  to  introduce  the  Spanish  language  in  place 
of  the  vernacular,  thus  fitting  the  natives  for  future 
citizenship.  Padre  Concepcion  accused  the  friars  of 
an  almost  total  neglect  ot  this  duty.  According  to 
the  commandants  religious  services  and  some  teachings 
of  Christian  principles  were  conducted  daily  in  the 
north  in  Spanish ;  in  the  south  the  natives  were  taught 
in  their  own  language,  though  the  doctrina  was  often 
repeated  to  them  in  Spanish.  In  general  intercourse 
the  vernacularwas  used  wherever  the  friars  had  learned 
it,  and  in  some  missions  exclusively.  Nowhere  were 
the  natives  compelled  to  learn  Spanish,  and  every- 
where the  friars  were  more  or  less  indifferent  on  the 
subject.  Padres  Tapis  and  Cort(5s  aflfirmed  that  at 
Santa  Bdrbara  the  doctrina  at  mass  was  taught  in 
Spanish  and  in  the  afternoon  either  in  one  language 
or  another;  but  they  admitted  that  the  natives  were 
not  required,  only  persuaded,  to  use  the  Spanish. 
And  finally  Lasuen,  while  maintaining  that  it  was  use- 

^  Tapis  and  CorUSt  R^lica  de  los  Ministros  de  Sta  Bdrbara  d  la  HespueMa 
que  did  el  Comandantt  Goycoechea  d  las  quince  preguntas  de  Borica  sobre  ahusoa 
ae  MisioneroSf  1800^  MS.  Dated  Oct.  30th.  Other  padres,  not  unlikely  one 
from  each  mission,  sent  in  similar  reports  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  found 
none  of  the  documents  except  this. 

^  Lnsuen^  Jiepresentacion  sobre  los  Puntos  represerUados  al  Superior  Oobiemo 
por  el  P.  Fr.  Antonio  de  la  Concepcion  {Ilorra)  contra  los  miaioneros  de  esta 
Nueva  CcUifomia,  1800,  MS.,  with  autograph  signature. 
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less  to  preach  to  the  natives  in  a  language  they  did 
not  understand,  claimed  that  an  honest  effort  was  made 
to  teach  Spanish,  that  exercises  were  conducted  in 
that  language  once  a  day,  that  the  natives  were  com- 
pelled to  use  it  in  their  petitions,  that  premiums  were 
offered  for  acquiring  it,  and  moreover  that  the  natives 
were  inclined  to  learn  it.^ 

Respecting  Horra's  statement  that  natives  were 
baptized  without  sufficient  instruction  in  the  faith,  and 
then  often  allowed  to  return  to  the  forest,  to  be  re- 
baptized  perhaps  at  a  later  date,  the  commandants 
thought  the  preliminary  teaching  of  eight  days  or 
more  and  rarely  less  might  be  sometimes  too  little, 
some  padres  being  more  careful  than  others,  and  that 
rcbaptism  might  occur,  though  they  knew  of  no  in- 
stances where  it  had  occurred.  The  padres  claimed 
that  eight  days  was  the  minimum,  that  the  instruction 
was  ample,  and  that  a  second  baptism  could  never 
happen  under  their  system  of  registers.  Lasuen  knew 
of  but  three  cases  of  rebaptism  out  of  27,000  con- 
verts. All  but  Goycoechea  agreed  that  neophytes 
were  never  allowed  to  return  to  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains except  for  definite  periods  and  purposes.  In 
answer  to  the  charge  of  insufficient  food  many  details 
were  given  of  the  rations  actually  served,  which 
though  insipid  and  unvarying  in  quality  seem  to  have 
been  sufficient  in  quantity.  Sal  and  Goycoechea 
deemed  the  amount  of  food  too  small  for  laboring 
men;  but  Lasuen  affirmed  most  earnestly  that  the 
natives  had  all  they  wanted,  not  only  of  the  everlast- 
ing atole  and  pozole,  but  regular  allowances  of  meat 
and  milk,  with  fish  occasionally,  and  always  a  plate 

^  Kevilla  Gigedo  undorstands  that  the  natives  permanently  settled  ose 
Spanish;  but  the  friars  learn  the  vernacular  to  advance  their  instruction. 
Carta  de  1793y  MS.,  14,  15.  Feb.  19,  1795,  Borica  to  president,  enclosing 
royal  order  that  natives  be  taught  Spanish.  Prov.  Rec,^  MS.,  vi.  143.  Feb. 
23d,  circular  of  president  requiring  padres  to  promote  learning  Spanish  and 
forbid  the  use  of  vernacular.  Arch,  Sta  Barbara^  MS.,  xi.  120.  Dec.  1798, 
Borica  says  that  Sitjar  of  San  Miguel  teaches  in  the  vemacnlar.  Prov.  Rec, 
M8.,  vi.  11.').  March  21,  1799,  Grajera  says  the  natives  at  San  Diego  are 
taught  the  doctrines  in  their  own  language  bv  educated  Indians,  no  effort 
being  made  to  teach  Spanish.  Prov,  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  xvii  192. 
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from  the  padres'  table  if  asked  for.  The  mission 
Indians  were  always  fatter  than  the  gentiles,  their 
work  was  easier  than  that  required  to  gain  a  subsist- 
ence in  the  old  way,  and  the  gentiles  greatly  preferred 
the  Spanish  grains  to  their  wild  seeds  and  fruits. 
Still,  as  the  president  admits,  the  neophytes  did  desert 
and  plead  hunger,  and  they  were  always  glad  to  get 
permission  to  go  to  the  monte  for  a  time  to  live  in  the 
old  way.  Such  permissions  were  given  more  freely 
in  times  of  short  supplies;  but  no  Indian  was  ever 
compelled  to  go.  As  to  the  clothing  of  the  neophytes 
there  was  a  substantial  agreement  on  the  one  or  two 
blankets,  breech-clouts  or  petticoats,  and  shirts  given 
to  each  native  every  year  or  two,  and  no  expression 
of  opinion  that  the  supply  was  not  adequate  to  their 
wants,  except  by  Sal. 

The  dwellings  of  the  neophytes  were,  as  Lasuen 
admitted,  in  many  places  like  those  of  the  gentiles; 
but  cleaner,  better  on  the  Channel  than  elsewhere, 
and  in  some  missions  already  replaced  by  adobe  houses 
with  tile  roofs.  These  dwellings  like  the  presidios 
and  other  buildings  went  through  successive  stages, 
and  were  improved  as  fast  as  possible.  Unmarried 
females  it  was  found  necessary  to  lock  up  at  night 
and  to  watch  closely,  but  they  were  given  generally 
the  best  room  in  the  mission,  and  subjected  to  no  hard- 
ships. In  only  a  few  missions  were  bachelors  locked 
up  or  forced  to  sleep  in  the  mission.  On  these  points 
Horra  had  made  no  special  charges  except  as  they 
were  included  in  the  general  one  of  ill-treatment. 

On  the  subject  of  labor  there  was  a  radical  diflfer- 
ence  of  opinion.  According  to  the  commandants 
the  working  hours  were  from  six  to  nine  hours  per 
day,  varying  with  the  season,  with  extra  work  on 
special  occasions  as  in  harvest-time.  Task  work  was 
also  common,  but  the  tasks  were  so  heavy  that  the 
time  was  not  materially  reduced.  Women  must  carry 
adobes,  stones,  and  bricks,  and  when  with  child  or 
giving  suck  their  tasks  were  not  sufficiently  dimin- 
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ished.  Children  were  employed  at  driving  away  birds 
or  at  other  lighter  labor;  the  aged  and  sick  were 
exempt.  The  friars  on  the  contrary  affirm  that  work- 
ing hours  were  from  four  to  six  hours ;  that  not  more 
than  half  the  natives  worked  at  the  same  time,  the 
rest  escaping  on  some  reason  or  pretext,  for  they  were 
always  excused  even  when  their  plea  was  doubtful; 
that  many  did  little  even  when  pretending  to  work; 
that  tasks  were  assigned  whenever  it  was  possible, 
and  so  light  that  the  workers  were  usually  free  in  the 
afternoon  or  a  day  or  two  in  every  week,  and  finally 
that  all  proper  allowances  were  made  for  women  in 
their  various  conditions.  Lasuen  compares  the  mis- 
sion tasks  with  those  imposed  on  such  natives  as  were 
sent  to  work  at  the  presidios  where  they  were  obliged 
to  toil  from  morning  till  night;  and  he  ventures  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  commandants'  compassion 
for  the  poor  overworked  neophytes. 

The  commandants  in  answering  Borica's  questions, 
and  indeed  the  governor  in  asking  them,  touched  on 
several  points  not  included  in  Horra's  accusations. 
One  complaint  was  that  too  short  a  time  was  allowed 
to  the  neophytes  for  gathering  wild  fruits.  The 
answer  was  that  at  Santa  Bdxbara  one  fifth  of  the 
whole  number  were  allowed  every  Sunday  to  go  to  the 
monte  for  a  week  or  two,  and  elsewhere  a  similar  sys- 
tem was  adopted.  If  the  converts  are  to  be  freed 
from  every  restraint  like  the  pagans,  says  Lasuen, 
when  are  they  to  become  civilized  ?  Another  charge 
of  Sal  and  Goycoechea  was  that  the  natives  were 
carefully  restricted  from  all  intercourse  with  the  gente 
de  razon,  and  were  not  allowed  to  visit  the  presidios 
or  to  afford  any  aid  to  the  soldiers,  the  missionaries 
being  afraid  of  losing  their  services.  These  state- 
ments the  friars  denied  as  false  and  calumnious. 
There  was  no  effort  to  restrict  intercourse  except  in 
special  cases  with  vicious  persons;  any  neophyte  was 
free  to  visit  the  presidio  on  holidays  or  with  leave  of 
absence,  and  none  had  ever  been  punished  for  helping 
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the  soldiers,  except  sometimes  for  absconding.  More- 
over the  presidios  had  always  been  supplied  with 
servants  of  all  kinds  for  no  compensation  save  what 
the  employers  chose  to  pay,  and  neither  missions  nor 
natives  had  ever  been  benefited  by  this  intercourse. 
The  aborigines  did  not  like  to  work  at  the  presidios, 
where  they  were  ill-treated  and  often  cheated  out  of 
their  pay;  yet  most  of  the  work  on  the  presidios  had 
been  done  by  laborers  furnished  from  the  missions. 

"  The  treatment  shown  to  the  Indians,"  says  Padre 
Concepcion,  *'  is  the  most  cruel  I  have  ever  read  in 
history.  For  the  slightest  things  they  receive  heavy 
floggings,  are  shackled,  and  put  in  the  stocks,  and 
treated  with  so  much  cruelty  that  they  are  kept  whole 
days  without  a  drink  of  water."  The  commandants, 
without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  or 
undue  severity  of  the  punishments  inflicted,  simply 
specify  those  punishments,  administered  by  the  padres 
at  will,  as  flogging,  from  fifteen  to  fifty  lashes,  or 
sometimes  a  novenary  of  twenty-five  lashes  per  day 
for  nine  days,  stocks,  shackles,  the  corona — a  kind  of 
hobble — and  imprisonment  in  some  of  the  mission- 
rooms,  for  neglect  of  w'ork  or  religious  duties,  over- 
staying leave  of  absence,  sexual  offences,  thefts,  and 
quarrelling  among  themselves.  Rarely  or  for  serious 
offences  were  the  natives  turned  over  to  the  military, 
or  assistance  asked  from  the  soldiers.  The  friars  ad- 
mitted all  this,  except  that  they  denied  that  more  than 
twenty-five  lashes  were  ever  given,^  aflfirming  more- 
over that  only  at  Santa  Bdrbara  were  women  put  in 
the  stocks,  and  that  they  were  very  rarely  flogged. 
They  claimed  that  according  to  the  laws  they  stood 
in  loco  parentis  to  the  natives,  must  necessarily  re- 
strain them  by  punishments,  and  inflicted  none  but 
proper  penalties,  pardoning  first  offences,  and  always 
inclming  to  mercy  and  kindness.     The  soldiers  were 

^  S«pt.  26th,  1796,  Borica  says  to  a  padre  that  only  25  lashes  may  be- 

siven;  beyond  this  the  matter  belongs  to  royal  jurisdiction.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS., 

tL  174. 
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not  asked  to  render  aid  because  Governor  Neve  had 
opposed  it;  and  natives  were  not  sent  to  the  presidio 
because  there  they  were  ill-treated,  used  merely  as 
peons,  could  easily  escape,  and  always  came  back 
worse  than  ever.  Lasuen  admits  that  there  may  have 
been  instances  of  undue  severity,  and  that  one  mis- 
sionary had  been  removed ;  but  he  denies  the  charges 
of  cruelty  at  San  Francisco,  which  had  had  most 
weight  with  Borica,  and  insists  that  for  every  instance 
of  apparent  severity  there  have  been  many  where  the 
commandants  have  blamed  the  friars  for  excessive 
tolerance  and  yielding. ^^ 

Father  Concepcipn  renewed  the  old  complaint  that 
the  padres  in  selling  mission  products  to  the  presidios 
disregarded  the  tariff  of  prices  established  by  the 
government.  Although  the  president  indignantly  de- 
nied any  variation  from  the  legal  rates,  and  although 
the  different  statements  are  somewhat  confusing  in 
detail,  yet  from  the  testimony  of  the  officers  and 
from  the  admissions  of  Tapis  and  Cort(5s  it  is  evident 
enough  that,  except  in  the  articles  of  wheat  and  corn 
in  ordinary  years,  and  in  the  more  ordinary  qualities 
of  animals,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  price-lists 
either  by  missionaries  or  any  other  class  in  California. 
It  was  easy  for  the  friars  by  pleading  the  needs  of 
the  neophytes  or  the  choice  quality  of  the  article 
<lcsired,  to  avoid  selling  or  obtain  an  extra  price;  but 
grain  and  ordinary  live-stock  they  were  almost  always 
glad  to  sell,  and  sometimes  at  less  than  the  legal  rates. 
That  wines  and  liquor^  were  bought  by  the  friars  at 
high  prices  in  addition  to  the  quantities  obtained  in 
Mexico,  was  unsupported  by  any  evidence.  Finally 
the  missionaries  were  accused  of  having  accumulated 
wealth,  though  they  pleaded  poverty.  To  this  the 
commandants  replied  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 

'*  See  chapter  xxxi.  of  this  volume  for  the  charge  of  cruelty  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  liorica  believed  to  be  well  founded;  also  Prov.  Bfc,  MS.,  v.  266; 
vi.  97-8,  116,  172,  17G;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  88;  Id.,  Ben.  MU.,  xxiv. 
S-10.  Instructions  of  the  viceroy  in  1793  and  1797,  in  favor  of  kindness  and 
mercy  to  the  Indians  so  far  as  justice  and  caution  may  allow.  St.  Pap.,  Mist, 
and  Col.,  MS.,  i.  23-4. 
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mission  wealth,  because  the  friars  kept  the  matter 
secret,and  simply  gave  some  figures  respecting  amounts 
paid  and  due  for  mission  supplies  to  the  presidios 
during  the  past  year  or  two.  The  padres  made  no 
reply  to  the  main  charge,  though  announcing  their 
readiness  to  reply  when  required  to  do  so  by  their 
superiors;  but  they  indignantly  repelled  the  insinua- 
tion that  there  was  anything  in  their  financial  manage- 
ment or  condition  kept  secret  from  the  government.^ 
Such  was  the  controversy  and  such  the  statements 
presented  on  the  leading  points  by  both  parties,  though 
the  resume  does  but  scanty  justice  to  the  subject,  and 
especially  to  Lasuen's  report,  many  of  the  minutiae 
being  necessarily  omitted.  The  author  manifests  some 
dissiitisfaction  that  the  charges  of  a  man  who  left  Cal- 
ifornia under  such  peculiar  circumstances  should  have 
been  made  the  basis  of  this  investigation  without  a 
preliminary  taking  of  testimony  as  to  the  state  of 
his  mind.  He  is  indignant  at  the  commandants,  not 
only  for  what  he  regards  as  misstatements  on  certain 
details,  but  chiefly  for  what  the}'  failed  to  say  and  for 
what  their  silence  implied.     They  had  failed  to  refute 

'^  Of  the  supplies  furnished  by  missions  to  presidios  the  accounts  preserved 
are  very  meagre  and  fragmentary,  some  of  thorn  being  presented  with  local 
annals.  Perhaps  an  average  of  81,200  per  year  for  each  mission  during  this 
decade  would  be  a  fair  estimate.  This  amount  and  the  stipend  of  SSCK)  for 
each  mission  was  all  the  revenue  of  the  padres  to  support  themselves  and 
keep  their  churches  in  order.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  partial 
accounts  of  the  procurador  extant,  the  annual  tnen^orian  of  supplies  ordered 
by  the  friars  were  fully  equal  to  their  credits.  I  think  there  was  little 
foundation  for  the  charge  that  the  padres  were  accumulating  money  either  at 
the  missions  or  in  Mexico  in  these  early  years.  IJalance  against  the  missions 
Sept.  0,  1800,  $11.  Procurador's  accounts  in  Sta  Cniz^  J^arroquitiy  MS.,  18. 
May  11,  17(K3,  Salazar  estimates  the  mission  wealth,  in  l.;:ildings,  etc.,  at 
$800,000.  Salazar,  Condicion  actual  de  Cal.,  MS.,  00-7.  Dec.  1798,  Borica 
to  viceroy,  he  never  interferes  in  mission  finances,  and  is  merely  informed 
at  cml  of  each  year  of  province  existing.  Both  he  and  tlic  commandants 
believe  the  padres  to  have  large  surpluses  at  Mexico  and  in  the  coffers  at 
San  Diejro,  San  Juan,  Capistrano,  ana  San  Gabriel.  He  advises  investigation 
in  Mexico.  The  president  aids  new  missions  abundantly.  There  are  com- 
plaints of  not  following  the  tariff,  but  Borica  expresses  no  opinion.  Prov. 
Jiec,  MS.,  vi  116-17.  Aug.  IC,  17t)5,  Lasuen  to  I3orica,  representing  the 
injustice  of  keeping  grain  at  the  same  low  prices  as  in  years  of  plenty.  Arch, 
tita  Barbara,  MS.,  vi.  97-101.  In  1793,  Pedro  A.  de  An tcparaluceta,  canon 
of  Puebla,  left  a  legacy  of  $000  to  the  California  missions,  §30  apiece  with 
$40  for  Sta  Barbara  and  Soledad,  and  §00  for  Sta  Cruz.  Id.,  xi.  235.  On 
mission  trade  for  this  period  see  next  chapter.  Lists  of  increase  in  church 
YeBtments,  etc.,  1794-5.  St.  Pap,,  Miss.,  MS.,  ii  15-27,  7S-9. 
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the  statements  of  ever-complaining  neophytes  whom 
their  own  observations  must  have  shown  to  be  unre- 
liable witnesses;  and  because  of  certain  petty  quarrels 
about  the  services  of  the  natives  as  peons  at  the  forts, 
they  had  given  weight  to  the  charge  of  a  madman 
and  had  done  great  wrong  to  the  missionary  cause. 
Lasuen  claimed  that  he  and  his  band  of  friars  were 
working  honestly  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives 
according  to  the  well  known  rules  of  their  order  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Spanish  government,  by  which 
they  stood  in  the  position  of  parents  to  the  aborigines. 
He  admits  that,  being  but  men,  they  differed  from 
one  another  in  judgment  and  patience,  and  conse- 
quently that  errors  were  committed;  but  he  affirms 
most  earnestly  that  the  natives  were  shown  all  the 
kindness  that  was  consistent  with  the  restraint  implied 
in  the  missionary  and  parental  relation.  The  vener- 
able friar's  words  and  manner  impress  the  reader 
most  forcibly,  and  a  close  study  of  the  subject  has 
convinced  me  that  he  was  right;  that  down  to  1800 
and  considerably  later  the  natives  were  as  a  rule  most 
kindly  treated.  We  are  by  no  means  to  conclude 
that  the  friars  were  now  free  from  all  blame  in  their 
quarrels  with  the  secular  authorities,  or  that  they 
had  lost  the  arbitrary  spirit  that  had  distinguished 
them  in  the  days  of  Serra  and  Pages.  Neither  are 
their  protestations  of  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  reg- 
ulation in  the  details  of  business  management  to  be 
implicitly  credited;  but  in  the  matter  of  neophyte 
labor  at  presidio,  pueblo,  and  rancho  the  friars  here 
as  elsewhere  were  usually  right  and  the  military 
wrong;  and  so  far  as  they  touched  this  point,  cruelty 
to  natives,  or  accumulation  of  wealth,  Horra's  charges 
must  be  regarded  as  for  the  most  part  unfounded. 
After  reference  to  the  fiscal  and  the  usual  delays,  in 
April  1805  the  viceroy  rendered  his  decision,  com- 
pletely exonerating  the  missionaries.^ 

"^  April  19,  1805,  viceroy  to  governor,  the  padres  are  cleared  and  are  to 
continue  in  the  same  course  of  zeal  and  brotherly  love,  etc.    Commandants 
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There  are  a  few  miscellaneous  topics  connected  with 
the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  the  province  that 
may  appropriately  receive  brief  notice  here.  There 
were  as  yet  no  regularly  appointed  chaplains,  and  the 
friars  continued  to  care  for  the  spiritual  interests  of 
soldiers  and  settlers,  apparently  without  any  compen- 
sation. An  income  was,  however,  derived  from  the 
saying  of  masses  for  souls  in  purgatory,  some  soldiers 
leaving  a  large  part  of  their  small  property  to  bo  thus 
expended,  or  during  their  own  life  paying  fees  for 
members  of  their  families.^     Most  of  the  missions 

are  urged  to  promote  hannouy.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xix.  2,  3.     Same  date, 
v.  R.  to  guardian  to  same  efl'ect,  the  good  uamc  of  the  nadros  is  nowise  tar- 
nished by  P.  Conccpcion'a  char-jes — the  emanations  oi  an  unsound  mind. 
(Original  document  i.i  my  collection,  reference  lost.)     A  fragment  of  the  (is- 
cal's  ox)iuion  is  aho  extant.  J^ror.  /.Vc,  MS.,  ii.  1-3.     lie  advises  that  there 
be  no  sweei)ing  decision  because  a  few  points  may  be  proved.     There  is  a 
natui-al  conflict  of  interests  between  padn.»3  and  commandants,  since  the  latter 
have  to  come  to  the  former  for  supplies,  and  the  careful  management  and 
ftrict  dealings  of  the  friai*s  are  attributed  to  meanness  or  spite.     Moreover 
there  are  dissensions  between  the  Indians  and  soldiers,  and  on  the  reports  of 
corporals  punishments  are  inflicted  which  sccni  to  the  padres  too  severe.     It 
is  ditficult  to  obtain  testimony  from  disinterested  parties  in  California.     It  is 
a  pity  the  jxwr  Indian  has  to  be  all  his  life  in  the  scnice  of  others,  never 
owns  anything,  and  is  fed  on  nitions.  yet  it  cannot  now  be  helped. 

It  apj^ears  that  early  in  the  decade  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  take  from 
the  padres  the  management  of  the  temporalities,  originated  l>y  Bon.e  of  the 
friars  themselves.    Jan.  30, 1704,  1*.  ^lugartegui,  fonnerly  of  California,  WTites 
'to  Lasuen  expressing  in  strong  language  his  opix)sition  to  the  projiosition 
Advocated  by  some  meml)ers  of  the  college  to  give  up  the  temporalities.     It 
'would  bo  a  pity  *for  the  disconnected  reasonings  of  two  ^lallorean  charlatans 
"to  stop  the  work  begun  by  a  holy  Mallorcan.'    Fortunately,  however,  the 
3)roject3  of  the  would-be  reformers  meet  with  but  little  cncouraL*ement,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  complaints  ^f  two  other  padres,  Gili  and  Ilubf, 
T*ho  have  spoken  against  the  Califoniia  missionaries.  Jlwjdrfcfjul,  Carta  de 
1794,  MS.     April  30,  1701,  the  bishop  of  Sonora  calls  I^jisucn's  attenti(m  to 
the  royal  order  of  March  6,  1700,  granting  an  ecclesiastical  tax  on  all  reve- 
nues, including  those  of  missionaries;  and  asks  him  to  collect  G  per  cent,  for 
four  years  on  the  stipends  of  all  the  friars  and  all  other  revenues.     Lasuen 
replies  that  the  California  padres  have  no  revenue,  except  the  stipend  of  ?400 
each,  given  as  alms,  and  even  with  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  except  to 
name  the  articles  needed  for  the  churches.     A  sindko  at  the  college  collected 
the  stipends  and  with  them  jmid  for  the  invoices.    If  the  king  wjmts  to  reduce 
tlie  stipend  by  a  tax,  let  the  matter  be  arrangetl  at  the  college;  Franciscan 
friars  have  nothing  to  do  or  say  about  revenue  matters.     He  sends  a  sworn 
statement,  though  regretting  that  his  word  does  not  suffice.  Arc/t.  t>ta  Bar- 
haru,  MS.,  x.  Gl-8.     I  hear  no  more  of  this  matter.     Sept.  10,  1700,  Borica 
■ays  that  a  royal  order  decides  that  temporalities  are  to  be  incorporated  in 


stipends.  Arch.  Arzoblspado,  MS.,  i.  2v*^;  Prov.  lice,  M8.,  vi.  1G8. 

•*  Santa  Bdrbara  Mission  received  alms  for  757  masses  said  from  1794  to 
1800.  Arch,  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  ii  134.    The  friars  had  also  masses  to  say 
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had  now  a  palisade  or  adobe  enclosure  serving  as  a 
cemetery.  No  pueblo,  and  of  the  presidios  only  San 
Diego,  had  a  cemetery.  It  was  customary  to  bury 
gentc  dc  razon  in  the  churches  or  chapels,  but  the 
friars  made  an  effort  to  break  up  the  practice.*^  Both 
soldiers  and  natives  often  escaped  a  flogging  by  taking 
advantage  of  their  right  of  church  asylum,  and  occa- 
sionally this  taking  refuge  in  the  sacred  edifice  led  to 
petty  misunderstandings  between  the  oflScers  and 
friars,  though  there  were  no  notable  instances  during 
this  decade.^ 

The  performance  of  religious  duties  by  the  people 
was  rigidly  enforced,  as  is  shown  by  many  orders  in 
the  archives.^'  Papal  bulls  or  indulgences  were  sent 
to  California  every  two  years,  and  such  as  were  not 
sold  were  burned  at  the  end  of  a  specified  time.  The 
habilitado  of  Monterey  was  general  administrator  of 
this  branch  after  1797,  and  each  commandant  attended 

for  members  of  their  order  abroad.  Oct.  22,  1795,  Lasucn  BayB  in  a  circular 
that  the  numerous  deaths  of  friars  at  San  Fernando  and  other  colleges  and 
fn  route^  have  burdened  the  community  with  over  7,000  masses.  Each  padre 
is  to  say  how  many  he  can  take.  Id.y  ix.  .^^23-4.    Dec.  7,  1800,  Lasuen  orilcrs 


bury  Maria  del  (.'drmen  Alviso  in  the  presidio  chapel. 
Prov.  St.  Pttp.y  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xx.  5,  0.  Two  soldiers  buried  in  the  chapel 
at  San  Diego.  Prov.  Si.  Pop.,  Presidios,  MS.,  i.  53,  GO. 

''July  29,  1794,  governor  orders  an  Indian  culprit  to  bo  taken  out  of  the 
ohurch  at  Santa  Clara  by  force  since  his  offence  was  not  subject  to  ecclcsiaa^ 
tical  immunity.  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  ii.  f50.  Dec.  6,  1798,  Lasuen  certifies  that 
he  found  a  soldier  in  the  church  claiming  asylum  for  having  struck  a  woman. 
He  was  ordered  on  guard,  and  as  there  was  no  one  to  replace  him  Lasuen  gave 
him  a  pap(  I  de  iglesia  to  protect  his  right  of  asylum.  Arch.  Arzo^/ispculo,  MS., 
i.  53.  Mar.  29,  1800,  commandant  of  Monterey  orders  a  soldier  to  be  given 
up  for  trial  on  bail.  Id.,  ii.  5-6. 

'7  March  28,  1793,  Arrillaga  to  commandants.  All  officers  and  men  by  3d 
day  of  Pentecost  are  to  show  certificates  of  having  complied  with  church 
rules.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  i.  113.  April,  1795,  Padres  of  Sta  Cruz,  Sta 
Clara,  and  S.  Francisco  certify  to  those  who  have  complied  with  the  annual 
precept  of  confession  and  communion.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  234-8, 242-4. 
Sept.  29,  1795,  Sal  to  comisionado  of  San  Jos<^.  Tobar  is  sent  to  the  pueblo; 
if  ho  does  not  confess  within  15  days  he  is  to  be  sent  to  Monterey  in  irons.  He 
must  also  go  to  work.  San  Josi,  Arch.,  MS.,  iv.  27.  Jan.  14,  1798,  Lasuen  in 
a  circular  regrets  the  carelessness  of  many.  All  must  commune  on  easter 
and  bo  examined  in  the  doctrina.  Arch.  Sta  Ddrhara,  MS.,  xi.  144-5.  June 
6th,  Corporal  Pcralta  is  to  arrest  any  of  the  San  Josd  Mission  j^uard  and  keep 
them  so  until  they  perform  their  duties.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  107. 
Roman,  the  tailor,  must  be  kept  handcuffed  until  he  complies.  Prov.  Pee., 
MS.,  iv.  110.    Arrellano  to  be  shackled.  Prov.  St,  Pap,,  MiS.,  xzii  24. 
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to  his  own  district.  Some  statistics  on  the  subject  are 
given  in  connection  with  local  annals.  So  far  as  can 
be  determined  from  the  records  the  annual  revenue 
from  this  source  was  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars.^ 
A  sacred  image  of  our  lady  of  Guadalupe  sent  to 
California  in  1795  was  by  license  of  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authorities  allowed  to  be  touched  by  the 
original  picture.  In  one  instance  the  soldiers  estab- 
hshed  a  kind  of  rancho  where  was  raised  a  herd 
devoted  to  decorating  the  image  of  the  virgin.«^ 

^Prov.  jRec,,  MS.,  iv.  148,  296;  Prov,  8L  Pap.,  MS.,  ix.  241;  xv.  42-3, 
48,  77-8;  xvi.  98, 220;  Id.,  Ben.  MU.,  MS.,  xxviii.  9;  8t.  Pap.  Miss.,  MS.,  u. 
65;  S.  Jo9i,  Arch.,  MS.,  vi  42.  The  bullB  sent  sold  £rom  2  reals,  or  25  oents, 
to  $2  each.  The  different  kinds  were  vivoB,  latieinio9,  compogiekm,  and 
difitntos. 

^Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  ix.  194-5;  xiii.  79. 
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The  missioDB,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  preceding 
sketch,  if  we  regard  only  the  primary  object  for  whi(5 
they  were  founded,  were  successful  and  prosperous. 
Given  a  band  of  earnest  and  able  missionaries,  a 
friendly  native  population,  and  a  military  force  for 
protection  if  needed,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
success  and  prosperity  in  a  land  so  blessed  by  nature. 
The  government  had  nothing  more  to  do  in  the  matter. 
If  the  towns  were  less  successful  in  their  efforts  at 
colonization  and  progress  it  was  not  because  they  were 
deemed  of  less  importance  or  received  less  attention. 
Nor  was  it  because  the  colonization  system  was  lei 
judiciously  managed  by  the  crown  than  the  mission' 
ary  system  by  tho  Franciscans.  It  was  becatli  -"""■ 
problem  was  more  complicated  than  the  o^_ 
would  not  solve  itself,  and  iiilUit'u]  jirovincial  t 
with  wise  regulaliouj;  could  not  solve  it.  I* 
necessary  to  claim   that  the  '      " 

devoted  to  the  wcHUnj  of  t_ 
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that  of  their  missions,  for  they  had  other  duties  and 
lacked  the  incentive  of  holy  zeal;  but  had  their  oppor- 
tunities, their  authority,  and  their  enthusiasm  corre- 
sponded to  and  exceeded  those  of  the  missionaries,  they 
never  could  have  made  the  pueblos  prosper.  Two 
fatal  obstacles  to  success  were  the  worthless  character 
of  the  original  settlers,  most  of  them  half-breeds  of 
the  least  energetic  classes  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  and 
Nueva  Galicia,  and  the  lack  of  provincial  commerce 
to  stimulate  industry;  for  before  1800  the  settlers 
could  not  have  sold  additional  products  of  their  fields. 
I  give  elsewhere  the  local  annals  of  the  three  Cali- 
fornian  pueblos,  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  and  Branci- 
forte — the  latter  honored  with  the  title  of  villa — during 
this  decade.^  The  united  population  of  the  three 
towns  in  1800  was  about  550  in  something  over  a 
hundred  families,  including  a  dozen  or  fifteen  men 
who  raised  cattle  on  ranches  in  the  vicinity  and  whose 
families  for  the  most  part  lived  in  the  pueblos.  About 
thirty  families  had  been  brought  from  abroad  as  set- 
tlers and  had  been  paid  wages  and  rations  and  other- 
wise aided  for  a  term  of  years;  while  the  increase 
came  from  children  who  grew  to  manhood  and  from 
soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  term  of  enlistment 
and  retired,  often  with  pensions.  These,  although 
generally  old  men,  were  as  a  rule  the  most  successful 
farmers.  The  only  industries  of  the  settlers  were 
agriculture  and  stock-raising.  They  had  16,500  head 
of  cattle  and  horses,  about  1,000  sheep,  and  they 
raised  about  9,000  bushels  of  grain  each  year,  surplus 
products  being  sold  to  the  presidios.  Each  settler  had 
his  field  which  he  was  required  to  cultivate,  and  he 
had  to  contribute  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  each 
year  to  the  common  fund  from  which  municipal  ex- 
penses w^ere  paid.  Each  pueblo  had  a  small  guard  of 
soldiers,  who  were  practically  settlers  also ;  and  each 
in  addition  to  its  alcalde  and  regidores  had  a  comi- 

^  See  chapter  xxix.  of  this  volume  for  Angeles;  chapter  xxziL  for  San 
Josd,  and  chapter  xxvi.  for  Branciforte. 
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sionado,  generally  corporal  of  the  guard,  who  repre- 
sented the  governor  and  reported  directly  to  the 
commandant  of  the  nearest  presidio.  Labor  was 
largely  done  by  hired  gentiles.  Xos  Angeles  was  more 
populous  and  prosperous  than  either  of  the  others, 
while  Branciforte  was  as  yet  but  a  burden  to  the 
government. 

A  Spanish  visitor  in  1792  stated  in  his  narrative 
that  soldiers  in  California  when  too  old  for  service 
were  not  allowed  to  settle  as  farmers,  and  he  criticised 
this  state  of  things  very  unfavorably;  but  needlessly, 
for  no  such  conditions  existed.  Many  of  the  invalids 
went  to  live  in  the  pueblos,  a  few  obtained  ranchos, 
and  others  remained  at  the  presidios,  performing  a 
certain  amount  of  military  service.  It  was  even  per- 
mitted them  to  settle  near  the  presidio  but  outside 
the  walls,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  did  so 
at  this  early  period.^  Alejandro  Jordan's  project  for 
a  colony  to  be  established  in  the  intereste  of  trade 
under  govermental  protection  and  with  somewhat  ex- 
travagant emoluments  for  himself,  was  disapproved 
by  the  king  on  Arrillaga  s  advice,  as  already  noted, 
after  negotiations  lasting  from  1792  to  1794.®  Revilla 
Gigedo  m  1793  favored  the  settlement  of  some  Span- 
ish families  at  the  missions,  though  he  admitted  the 
great  diflSculty  of  finding  families  possessing  the  re- 
quired moral  qualifications.*  Costans6  in  his  report 
of  1794  says:  **The  first  thing  to  be  thought  of,  in 
my  opinion,  is  to  people  the  country.  Presidios  to 
support  missions  are  well  enough  for  a  time,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  of  them.  Some  missions  have 
been  for  a  hundred  years  in  charge  of  friars  and  pre- 
sidial  guards.  The  remedy  is  to  introduce  gente  de 
razon  among  the  natives  from  the  beginning.     Cali- 

*  Sutil  y  Mexicana^  Viage,  161^-3.  Oct.  24,  1702,  governor  orders  that  no 
ouiet  vectjio  ia  to  be  prevented  from  settling  at  the  presidio  of  Monterey. 
Prav,  liec.f  MS.yii.  15C.  Vancouver  gives  a  rather  superficial  and  inacourata 
account  of  tho  pueblos,  which  ho  did  not  visit.   Voyage,  ii.  495-6. 

•See  chapter  xxiv.,  this  volume. 

*  EeviUa  Gigedo,  Carta  de  1793,  23-4. 
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fornians  understand  this,  and  clamor  for  industrious 
citizens.  Each  ship  should  carry  a  number  of  families 
with  a  proper  outfit.  The  king  supplies  his  soldiers 
with  tools,  why  not  the  farmer  and  mechanic  as  well? 
They  should  be  settled  near  the  missions  and  mingle 
with  the  natives.  Thus  the  missions  will  become 
towns  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years."^ 

In  1795  Borica  made  some  special  efforts  to  pro- 
mote marriage  among  soldiers  and  settlers  by  favorable 
regulations,  and  he  even  discouraged  the  enlistment 
of  the  sons  of  settlers  in  the  presidio  companies; 
but  an  absurd  proposition  from  Mexico  to  establish 
inns  for  the  convenience  of  travellers  at  ten  suitable 
spots  in  California  met  with  no  favor  from  Borica 
and  the  project  died  a  natural  death.® 

In  1796  a  special  agitation  of  this  subject  of  colo- 
nization began  in  Mexico,  with  the  founding  of  Bran- 
ciforte  as  a  result,  as  elsewhere  narrated.  Father 
Salazar,  lately  from  California,  was  called  upon  for 
his  views  on  the  condition  of  the  country.  His  report 
on  the  pueblos  was  not  an  encouraging  one.  The  in- 
habitants were  idlers,  paying  more  attention  to  gam- 
bling and  playing  the  guitar  than  to  tilling  their  lands 
and  educating  their  children.     The  pagans  did  most 

*  Costansd,  Informe,  1794,  MS. 

*  April  13,  1795,  Borica  to  commandants,  marriages  to  be  promoted  by 
all  honorable  means.  Soldiers  to  bo  aided  with  arrears  of  pay,  with  what 
they  have  in  the/o7i</ofi,  or  even  by  an  advance  of  §40.  Parents  of  contract- 
ing parties  to  bo  aided  with  such  effects  as  can  be  paid  for  from  their  crops  in 
a  year.  Estudillo,  Doc.  Hist.  Col.,  MS.,  i.  11;  Prov.  Bcc,  MS.,  iv.  129-30; 
Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  227-8.  Goycoechea*8  reply,  May  15th.  Id.,  xiv., 
76.  Nov.  19,  1790,  B.  directs  the  commandant  of  San  Francisco  to  try  and 
prevail  on  Maria  Simona  Ortega,  a  widow,  to  remain  in  the  country;  for  sooner 
or  later  some  soldier  or  civilian  will  ask  her  hand  in  marriage.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxiv.  10, 11.  Feb.  14,  1795,  Grajera  has  received  B.*8  order 
not  to  accept  any  recruit  from  Angeles,  *  in  order  tliat  the  population  may 
not  bo  lessened.*  Id.,  xxi.  7.  March  12,  1795,  B.  to  viceroy,  explaining  that 
the  population  of  California,  which  he  gives  as  1 ,275,  is  much  too  small  for 
the  10  inns  proposetl;  also  that  travellers  have  to  sleep  out  of  doors  to  care 
for  their  animals,  etc.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  xvii.  3-6.  Oct.  5th,  the  tribtmai 
de  contculuria  advises  the  V.  K  to  submit  the  scheme,  recommended  by  Bel- 
tran,  to  a  council  before  adopting  it.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  197-9.  Oct. 
15,  179G,  B.  asks  for  a  list  of  settlers  living  on  ranchos  and  for  an  opinion 
whether  they  should  bo  allowed  to  do  so.  jDec.  29th,  he  decides  that  imless 
the>ranchero8  will  keep  sheep  they  must  live  at  the  pueblo.  Prov.  Rec.,  MS., 
iv.  79,  86. 
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of  the  work,  took  a  large  part  of  the  crop,  and  were 
so  well  supplied  thereby  that  they  did  not  care  to 
be  converted  and  live  at  the  missions.  The  friars 
attended  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  settlers  free 
of  charge,  and  their  tithes  did  California  no  good. 
Young  men  grew  up  without  restraint,  and  wandered 
among  the  rancherias,  setting  the  Indians  a  bad 
example  and  indulging  in  excesses  that  were  sure 
sooner  or  later  to  result  in  disaster.  The  great 
remedy  was  to  build  up  commerce  and  give  the  colo- 
nists an  incentive  to  industry.  Now  they  could  not 
sell  all  their  produce;  they  obtained  a  small  price  for 
what  they  did  sell,  and  often  they  could  not  get  the 
articles  they  wanted  in  payment,  or  had  to  pay  exces- 
sive rates  for  them. 

Without  the  encouragement  of  trade  the  country 
could  never  prosper;  but  other  reforms  were  also 
needed.  There  should  be  a  settlers'  fund  similar  to 
the  military  funds,  in  which  each  settler  should  de- 
posit animally  a  sum  varying  according  to  the  size 
of  his  family.  In  the  sale  and  purchase  of  supplies 
an  officer  should  stand  between  the  settlers  and  the 
habilitados;  each  pueblo  should  moreover  support  a 
priest  and  a  teacher.''  Father  Jos6  Seilan  was  tem- 
porarily in  Mexico,  and  a  report  was  also  obtained 
from  him  which  agreed  with  that  of  Salazar  in  most 
respects.  This  writer,  however,  attached  special  im- 
portance to  the  introduction  of  a  better  class  of  set- 
tlers. He  would  appoint  to  each  pueblo  a  director, 
or  comisionado,  of  better  abilities  and  not  related  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  he  would  enforce  residence  of  all 
settlers  in  the  towns,  and  not  on  distant  ranches  out  of 
reach  of  spiritual  care  and  exposed  to  dangers.  Above 
all,  towns  should  not  be  placed  too  near  the  missions.® 

^Salazar,  Condkion  Actual  de  Col.  1796,  MS.,  73-82.  The  aathor  alao 
advocates  the  transfer  of  the  San  Bias  naWl  station  and  ship-yards  to  San 
I^mncisco  or  Monterey.  This  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  department^ 
■inoe  wacna  and  food  would  be  cheaper  than  at  San  Bias,  and  it  would 
dsvslop  UM  indiutriM  of  CSalifomia. 

*ffiflM  Mmmuftia  dd  Fadre  ol  Virey  tobrt  CondicUm  de  Cobob  en  Caltfor- 
ynLlB*   OiMl  •!  coOlego  of  San  Fernando  May  14,  1796.    March  19. 
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In  his  correspondence  of  1797,  Borica  still  urges 
colonization,  substantially  approving  the  ideas  of  Sal- 
azar  and  Seiian,  and  issuing  orders  which  compelled 
retired  soldiers  to  live  in  the  pueblos.®  We  have  seen 
that  nine  persons,  though  rather  of  a  worse  than  bet- 
ter class  compared  with  the  rest,  were  obtained  from 
Guadalajara  and  settled  at  Branciforte.  In  1797-8 
an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  a  reenforcement  of  mar- 
riageable women,  in  which  the  governor  v.  as  seconded 
by  the  viceroj^  but  in  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  successful.^® 

There  was  another  class  of  colonists  much  more 
easily  obtained  and  by  no  means  beneficial  to  the 
country.  Unfortunately  California  w^as  from  this  time 
to  a  considerable  extent  a  penal  colony  for  Mexico. 
Governor  Fagcs  was  perhaps  responsible  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  plague.  In  1787  he  proposed  that 
artisans  imprisoned  in  Mexico  and  Guadalajara  should 
have  their  sentence  commuted  to  exile  to  California 
on  condition  of  w^orking  out  their  term  at  the  presi- 
dios or  missions,  and  subsequently  remaining  as  set- 
tlers. Nothing  was  done  on  this  proposition;  but  in 
1791  three  presidiarioSy  or  convicts,  were  sent  up  to 

1797,  Borica  to  viceroy,  refers  to  voluntary  enrolment  of  settlers  at  Guada* 
lajara.  Prov.  licCy  vi.  83. 

•Nov.  16,  1797,  Borica  to  viceroy,  favoring  commerce  and  admitting  that 
the  pueblos  have  a  surplus  of  2,000  fancgas  of  grain  for  which  there  is  no 
market.  Twelve  sailors  from  the  Conc^pcioii  and  San  Carlos  have  volunteered 
to  remain  at  Monterey.  Prcv^  Jifc.^  MS.,  vi.  01 -2.  Oct.  loth,  B.  to  com- 
mandant at  Alonterej',  invalided  or  discharged  soldiers  must  live  in  the  towns 
and  not  on  ranchos  nor  in  the  presidio,  unless  they  wish  to  continue  military 
service.  Ouerra,  Doc.  Iliat.  Cal.t  MS.,  i.  100-10.     May  1799,  Settler  Kosales 

Petitions  the  viceroy  for  permission  to  leave  California  with  his  family.  Prov. 
*ec.,  MS.,  vi.  125.    Branciforte  in  his  Instrurcion^  MS.,  32-8,  speaks  of  CaU- 
fomia's  need  of  colonists,  and  of  his  efforts  in  her  behalf. 

'°Sept.  17,  1797,  Borica  to  viceroy,  wants  good  wives,  strong  young  spin- 
sters, especially  for  criminal  settlers,  since  the  padres  objected  to  the  native 
women  marrying  such  husbimds.  Besides  goo(l  health  the  girls  must  bring 
good  clothes,  so  that  they  may  go  to  church  and  be  improved.  A  sine  qua 
fum  of  a  California  female  colonist  must  be  a  serge  petticoat,  a  rehozo  cor- 
rienUy  a  linen  jacket,  two  woollen  shifts,  a  pair  of  stockings,  and  a  ])air  of 
stronff  shoes.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  55-C.  Jan.  2.5,  1798,  viceroy  says  onlers 
have  oeen  given  to  procure  young,  healthy,  single  women  for  the  pobladores, 
but  the  t^k  presents  some  difficulties.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  19-20. 
June  1,  1798,  Borica  says  one  hundred  women  are  wanted.  Prov.  Rec,  MS., 
▼L76. 
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Monterey  to  labor  with  shackled  feet  for  rations;  and 
the  same  year  we  hear  of  a  convict  blacksmith  teach- 
ing the  natives  at  San  Francisco."  In  1798  the  Conr 
cepcion  brought  twenty-two  convicts,  of  various  grades 
of  criminality,  some  of  them  merely  vagrants  like 
those  formerly  destined  for  Branciforte.  They  were 
set  at  work  hj  Borica  to  learn  and  teach  trades,  a 
saving  of  nine  thousand  dollars  being  thereby  effected 
as  the  governor  claimed.^  Three  convicts  had  arrived 
the  year  before,  and  subsequently  such  arrivals  were 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Some  artisan  instructors 
sent  to  the  country  by  the  government  will  be  noticed 
a  little  later.  In  1800  nineteen  foundlings  were  sent 
from  Mexico  under  the  care  of  Madre  Marfa  de  Jesus, 
nine  boys  under  ten  years  of  ago,  and  ten  girls  some 
of  them  already  marriageable,  who  were  distributed 
in  respectable  families  in  the  different  presidios. ^^ 

^^  There  was  a  royal  order  forbidding  convicts  from  settling  in  pneblos 
until  their  sentences  were  served  out.  J'rov.  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  vi.  98.  Fages* 
proposition  in  his  J nforme  Gtn.  df  Misiones,  MS.,  154.  The  threo  presidiarios 
of  1791  "wore  Ignacio  Saenz,  Rafael  Pacheco,  and  Felipe  Alvarez,  sent  up  by 
llomeu  from  Loreto.  Prov.  Si.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxii.  15.  Smith  at  San  Francisco, 
7r/.,  X.  41. 

^'  The  three  of  1797  were  Rafael  Arriola,  Tomas  Escamilla,  and  JobA 
Franco.  Prou.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  134.  Correspondence  on  the  22  sent  in 
1798,  in  Prov.  St.  Pnp.,  MS.,  xv.  249-50;  xvii.  7,  88-9,  182;  xxi.  275,  280, 
285;  Proi\  lice,  MS.,  vi.  91-2,  101-2;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  viii.  11-13,  08-9;  ix. 
75-0.  Four  or  five  lists  are  given,  the  following  being  the  names :  Jos^  de  los 
Reyes,  Jo8<5  Maria  Perez,  JosiS  Vazquez,  Juan  Hernandez,  Jo86  Velasquez,  Cor- 
nelio  Rocha,  Jo£«5  Ctiavez,  Joa6  Salazar,  Antonio  Ortega,  Juan  Lopez,  Joe4 
Balderraiiia,  Pedro  Osomo,  Jo86  Calzado,  Josd  Avila,  Josd  Ilemandez,  Joe4 
Igailcm,  3os6  R-imos,  Jos^  Rosas,  Jos6  Chavira,  Casimiro  Couejo,  Pablo 
Franco,  Maria  Pctra  Aranda,  Jos^  Bdrcena,  Felipe  Hernandez,  Rafael  Gomez, 
Juan  Blanco,  20  in  all,  though  the  number  is  spoken  of  as  from  17  to  24,  and 
22  are  said  to  have  landed.  They  arrived  in  August.  The  expense  of  sending 
them  was  $405.  Tliere  were  3  hatters,  3  miners,  I  shoemaker,  1  silversmith, 
1  trader,  3  bakers,  1  tailor,  1  blanket-maker,  1  laborer,  1  overseer,  3  without 
trade,  and  1  woman.  There  were  4  Spaniards  only.  There  were  a  saddler 
and  2  carpentera,  not  convicts,  perhaps  included  in  the  list  I  have  given. 
Several  friars  also  came  on  the  same  vessel.  After  the  arrival  of  these  con- 
victs all  persons  not  having  passports  were  ordered  to  be  arrested.  Prov.  Bee., 
MS.,  iv.  100.  Vth.  20,  1799,  Ijorica  publishes  a  series  of  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  convict  workmen.  They  were  subjected  to  strict  surveillance  and 
allowed  few  privileges.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  243-4.  August  1800,  Her- 
nand(>z  allowed  to  earn  wages  by  his  traule  as  saddler.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  ix.  13. 
Nov.  1800,  Jo86  Oris.  Simental  sentenced  to  0  years  as  settler  in  California, 
to  l>e  accompanied  by  his  wife.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  ix.  57-8;  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xxi.  53-4. 

^'  Twenty-one  children  left  Mexico  for  San  Bias  and  one  died  on  the  sea- 
voyage.    The  expense  is  said  to  have  been  $4,703.    There  was  a  plan  to  aend 
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The  tenure  of  lands  is  an  interesting  topic  of  Cal- 
ifornia history,  both  in  itself  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  litigation  of  later  times.  In  its  earliest  phases 
the  subject  falls  more  naturally  into  the  annals  of  this 
decade  than  elsewhere,  though  a  general  statement 
with  but  few  details  is  all  that  is  required  here.  As 
soon  as  the  territory  was  occupied  by  Spain  in  1769 
the  absolute  title  vested  in  the  king.  No  individual 
ownership  of  lands,  but  only  usufructuary  titles  of 
various  grades,  existed  in  California  in  Spanish  times. 
The  king,  however,  was  actually  in  possession  of  only 
the  ground  on  which  the  presidios  stood  and  such 
adjoining  lands  as  were  needed  in  connection  with  the 
royal  service.  The  natives  were  recognized  as  the 
owners,  under  the  king,  of  all  the  territory  needed  for 
their  subsistence;  but  the  civilizing  process  to  which 
they  were  to  be  subjected  would  greatly  reduce  the 
area  from  that  occupied  in  their  savage  state;  and 
thus  there  was  no  prospective  legal  hinderance  to  the 
estabhshment  of  Spanish  settlements.  The  general 
laws  of  Spain  provided  for  such  establishments,  and 
the  assignment  to  each  of  lands  to  the  extent  of  four 
square  leagues.^*  Meanwhile  neither  the  missions, 
nor  the  friars,  nor  the  Franciscan  order,  nor  the  church 
owned  any  lands  whatever.  The  missionaries  had  the 
use  of  such  lands  as  they  needed  for  their  object, 
which  was  to  prepare  the  Indians  to  take  possession  as 
individuals  of  the  lands  they  now  held  as  communities. 
When  this  was  accomplished,  and  the  missions  had 
become  pueblos,  the  houses  of  worship  would  natu- 
rally become  the  property  of  the  church,  and  the  friars 
would  move  on  to  new  spiritual  conquests.  Each 
mission  and  each  presidio  was  at  the  proper  time  to 
become  a  pueblo;  other  pueblos  were  expected  to  be 

60  boys  and  the  same  number  of  girls.  Two  of  the  girls  were  married  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  St.  Pap.y  Sac.,  MS.,  iv.  74;  vii.  74-C;  Prov.  SL  Pap., 
MS.,  xviiL  9,  18,  31;  xxi.  34,  47;  Id.,  Ben.  MU.,  MS.,  xxviu.  22;  Prov.  Rec, 
MS.,  ix.  11,  12;  Arch.  Sta  Bdrhnra,  MS.,  xii.  307;  Buatairuinie,  Suplemenlo, 
181;  Azanza,  Instruccion,  MS.,  88-9. 

**  BecopUacion  de  Ituiiaa,  lib.  iv.  tit.  v.  ley.  vi.,  x.    I  intentionally  avoid 
conditionfl  and  details  in  this  chapter. 
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founded  from  time  to  time;  and  four  square  leagues 
of  land  was  the  area  to  be  assigned  under  ordinary 
circumstances  to  each;  but  the  fixing  of  boundaries 
was  tacitly  left  until  the  future  increase  in  the  number 
of  establishments  should  render  it  a  necessity,  noth- 
ing in  the  mean  time  being  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  area  to  which  each  pueblo  would  be  entitled, 
though  the  missions  in  their  temporary  occupation 
were  not  restricted. 

In  his  instructions  of  1773  Viceroy  Bucareli  author- 
ized Captain  Rivera  to  make  a  beginning  of  the  future 
pueblos  by  distributing  lands  to  such  persons,  either 
natives  or  Spaniards,  as  were  worthy  and  would  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  agriculture  or  the  raising  of  stock.^^ 
Rivera  did  grant  a  piece  of  land  in  1775  to  Manuel 
Butron,  a  soldier  who  married  a  neophyte  of  San 
Cdrlos ;  but  the  land  was  subsequently  abandoned,  and 
if  any  other  similar  grants  were  made  by  Rivera  there 
is  no  record  of  the  fact.     In  November   1777  the 
pueblo  of  San  Jose  was  founded  and  a  somewhat  in- 
formal distribution  of  lands  to  settlers  was  made  by 
order  of  Governor  Neve.    In  1781  Neve's  regulation 
went  into  effect,  and  one  of  its  sections  regulated  the 
distribution  of  pueblo  lands;  prescribed  the  assign- 
ment to  each  settler  of  four  fields,  each  two  hundred 
varas  square,  besides  a  house-lot;  specified  the  lands  to 
be  devoted  to  various  uses  of  the  community;  and 
made  provision  for  the  gradual  extension  of  the  town 
by  the  granting  of  new  lots  and  fields.     Under  this 
regulation  the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  was  founded  in 
the  same  year  of  1781.     The  formal  distribution  of 
lands,  however,  and  the  giving  of  written  titles  took 
place  for  San  Josd  and  Los  Angeles  in  1783  and  1786 
respectively.^®    These  titles  were  the  nearest  approach 
to  absolute  ownership  in  California  under  Spain;  but 
the  lands  were  forfeited  by  abandonment,  failure  to 
cultivate,  and  non-compliance  with  certain  conditions. 

^^  Bucareli,  Imtruccion  de  17  de  Agosto  de  I77S,  MS. 
*'  On  foundation  of  San  Josd  and  Angeles  and  the  distribution  of  Uzids, 
■ee  ohapten  xiv.  and  xvi.  of  this  volume. 
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They  could  not  be  alienated;  and  one  instance  is 
recorded  of  lands  being  taken  for  hemp  culture  from 
a  settler,  who  was  given  others  in  their  place.  New 
grants  of  pueblo  lands  to  new  settlers  were  of  con- 
stant occurrence  hereafter.  Neither  in  the  regulation 
nor  in  the  proceedings  under  it  was  any  attention  paid 
to  exterior  pueblo  limits,  save  the  vague  establishment 
of  a  boundary,  at  San  Josd  at  least,  with  the  adjoin- 
ing mission.  This  matter  was  practically  and  natu- 
rally left  to  be  agitated  by  the  crown  should  there 
ever  in  the  distant  future  be  danger  of  the  town 
exceeding  its  four  leagues,  or  by  the  pueblo  itself  in 
case  of  encroachments  by  other  towns  or  by  indi- 
viduals. 

In  1784  application  was  made  to  Fages  by  private 
individuals  for  grants  of  ranchos.    He  granted  written 
permits  to  several  men  for  temporary  occupation  of 
the  lands  desired,^^  and  wrote  to  the  commandant  gen- 
eral for  instructions.    General  Ugarte  replied  in  1786, 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  legal  adviser,  Galindo 
Navarro,  by  authorizing  the  granting  of  tracts  not  to 
exceed  three  leagues,  always  beyond  the  four-league 
limits  of  existing  pueblos,  without  injury  to  missions 
or  rancherfas,  and  on  certain  other  conditions  includ- 
ing the  building  of  a  stone  house  on  each  rancho  and 
the  keeping  of  at  least  two  thousand  head  of  live- 
stock.^^  The  instructions  required  the  immediate  as- 
signment by  clear  landmarks  of  the  four  leagues  to 
each  pueblo;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  such 
survey  was  made,  that  any  documents  were  given  in 
place  of  the  temporary  permits,  or  that  the  few  pro- 
visional  grants   subsequently  made  differed  in  any 
respect  from  those  permits. 

17  The  ranchos  since  known  as  Los  Nietos  and  San  Rafael  were  thus  granted 
to  Manuel  Nieto  and  Jos^  Maria  Verdugo  in  1784.  In  the  case  of  meto  his 
long  possession  until  1804  and  that  of  nis  children  after  him  was  urged  as 
affording  jpresumption  of  a  complete  title;  but  the  supreme  court  held  that 
Fages*  written  permit  destroyed  this  presumption.  The  land  commission  had 
already  taken  a  similar  view.  Nieto  I's.  Carpenter,  21  Cal.  456. 

"Fages*  report  to  Ugarte  Nov.  20,  1784.  Navarro's  opinion.  Oct.  27,  1785* 
St.  Pap,,  Miss,  and  Colon.,  MS.,  L  325-7.  Ugarte's  order  June  21st.  Id.,  i.  34dw 
Hxn.  GaZi.,  Yol.  I.    89 
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In  1789  a  scries  of  instructions  was  issued  with 
royal  approval  for  the  establishment  of  the  Villa  of 
Pitic  in  Sonora  since  called  Hermosillo,  instructions 
which  were  to  be  followed  also  in  the  founding  of 
similar  establishments  throughout  the  northern  prov- 
inces. Omitting  details  unimportant  to  my  present 
purpose,  each  pueblo  was  to  have  assigned  to  it  with 
definite  bounds  four  square  leagues  of  land  in  rectan- 
gular form;  the  land  givoji  to  each  settler  to  depend 
somewhat  on  his  character  and  needs,  but  might  be 
fifty  per  cent  larger  than  that  already  given  in  Cali- 
fornia; and  after  four  years  the  ownership  might  be- 
come absolute.  I  do  not  find  that  this  regulation  ever 
had  any  effect  at  Los  Angeles  or  San  Jos<5.^"  In  1790 
a  pensioned  corporal,  Cayuelas,  who  had  married  a 
neophyte  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  asked  in  the  name  of 
his  wife  for  lands  at  Santa  Margarita  belonging  to 
thtit  mission;  but  the  grant  was  opposed,  probably 
with  success,  by  the  friars,  on  the  ground  that  the  land 
was  needed  for  the  community,  to  which  the  neophyte 
in  question  had  rendered  no  service.^ 

A  beginning  of  the  presidial  pueblos  was  made  by 
General  Nava  in  1791,  when  he  authorized  com- 
mandants of  presidios  to  grant  lots  and  fields  to  sol- 
diers and  settlers  desiring  them  within  the  prescribed 
four  square  leagues,^  but  there  is  no  clear  evidence 

^'  PUic,  Instrurcion  aprobada  por  S.  M.  que  sefonndpara  el  tatablecimkiUo 
</e  la  nueva  Villa  de  PUiCy  y  mandnda  adaptar  d  las  demaa  nuev*i8  pohlacionti 
proijectadas,  1780,  MS.     Dated  Chihuahua,  Nov.  14,  1789. 

^^  Arch.  .Sta  Bdrhara,  MS.,  xi.  398-9,  400-2;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  ix. 
1G3-6.  This  instance  and  that  of  Butron  are  the  only  ones  recorded  of  land 
being  asked  for  by  neoph^'tes  before  1800.  In  fact  only  24  neophyte  women 
had  married  gente  de  razon  since  1769.  Lasuen,  in  Arch.  St€i  Bdrhara,  MS., 
u.  192. 


''1  Nava*8  decree,  dated  Oct.  22,  1791,  at  Chihuahua,  and  approved  provi- 

ip.f  ifis*.  atid  { 
i.  320-'2,  341-2;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  27-8.    This  decree  has  been  often 


•  —      —  — r  — »  --— »       ' w i«^       -  A 

sionally  by  the  viceroy  before  Jan.  19, 1793.  St,  Pap.,  Mis*,  and  Colon.,  MS., 


translated  and  referred  to  in  legal  reports,  sometimes  erroneously  under  tlio 
date  of  March  22d.  According  to  the  Orilenaraa  de  Intendent**  of  17S6,  the 
royal  intent lentes  had  been  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  roy^  lands; 
but  this  order  shows  that  the  four  leagues  belonged  to  the  pueblo  and  were 
not  included  in  the  king^s  lands.  Dwinetle's  Colon.  Hist,  S.  F.,  34-5.  In  U.  S. 
Sup.  Court  Ii(*pt^.,  9  Wftllacf,  039,  it  is  stated  that  the  words  *  the  extent  of 
4  leagues  mousurcd  from  the  centre  of  the  plaza  of  the  presidios  in  every 
direction,'  found  in  an  order  of  Nava  of  Jime  21,  1791,  and  in  other  nnpers. 
caused  Los  Angeles  to  claim  before  the  land  commiision  16  square  lei^gues 
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that  any  such  grants  were  made.  Arrillaga  reported 
to  the  viceroy  in  1793  that  no  grants  had  been  made 
by  his  predecessors  under  the  order  of  1786,  and  that 
on  account  of  this  failure  to  act,  and  because  of  the 
ultimate  right  of  the  natives  to  the  best  sites — 
although  he  was  constantly  asked  for  ranchos  and 
believed  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  country  to 
grant  them — he  would  not  act  without  further  in- 
structions.^^ Yet  early  in  1794  he  reported  that  he 
had  permitted  several  persons  to  settle  on  the  Rio  de 
Monterey  from  three  to  five  leagues  from  the  pre- 
sidio, the  permission  being  only  provisional.^  In 
April  1795  Borica  sent  to  the  viceroy  his  views  on 
the  subject.  He  did  not  know  why  his  predecessors 
had  failed  to  grant  sites  for  cattle-raising,  but  he  did 
not  favor  such  concessions.  It  would  be  diflScult  to 
tell  what  lands  the  missions  really  needed,  since  new 
converts  were  constantly  made.  Troubles  between 
the  owners  of  ranchos  and  rancherfa  Indians  would 
lead  to  excesses  and  war;  the  animals  of  the  settlers 
would  do  injury  to  the  food-supply  of  the  gentiles; 
the  rancheros  would  be  far  removed  from  spiritual 
care  and  from  judicial  supervision;  and  finally  the 
province  had  already  live-stock  enough,  there  being 
no  export.  Borica  therefore  proposed  that  no  ranchos 
should  be  granted  for  the  present,  but  that  settlers 
of  good  character  be  allowed  to  establish  themselves 
provisionally  on  the  land  asked  for  near  a  mission  or 

Sueblo,  to  be  granted  them  later  if  it  should  prove 
est.     In  fact  several  ranchos  already  existed  under 
those  conditions.^ 

instead  of  4.  This  would  literally  be  64  square  leagues;  but  the  original 
*4  1.  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  pla^a'*  2  in  each  direction/  might — like 
the  corresponding  dctinition  in  the  Recopilacion  de  Indias — be  interpreted 
naturally  16  square  leagues.  It  is  a  curious  complication;  but  that  an  area 
of  4  square  leagues,  either  in  square  or  rectangular  form,  was  what  was 
intended,  and  in  hundreds  of  cases  actually  surveyed  for  each  Spanish  pueblo, 
there  can  be,  I  suppose,  no  doubt. 

"  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  M8.,  xii.  45-7.  This  report  was  sent  back  to  Borica 
for  his  opinion  on  Aug.  25,  1 794.  Arrillaga  recognizes  the  four-league  limit 
even  in  the  case  of  missions. 

«Pnw.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  132;  xil  189. 

"  April  3,  1795,  Borica  to  viceroy.  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  39-41. 
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There  was  certainly  a  degree  of  force  in  some  of 
Borica's  arguments,  though  most  of  them  were  quite 
as  conclusive  against  his  substitute  for  land-grants. 
Indeed  there  is  something  mysterious  about  the  pref- 
erence of  successive  governors  for  provisional  permits 
of  occupation  over  the  regular  concessions  authorized 
by  superior  authority.  I  suspect  that  the  preference 
may  have  been  largely  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  them- 
selves, who  did  not  like  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
attached  to  a  regular  grant.  There  were  some  sixteen 
ranchos  in  the  regions  of  Los  Angeles  and  Monterey 
thus  provisionally  held  by  some  twenty  men  in  1795. 
Two  and  doubtless  more  similar  permissions  were  given 
before  the  end  of  the  decade.**  In  1796  a  part  of 
the  land  which  Fages  had  allowed  Nieto  to  occupy 
was  taken  from  him,  on  the  claim  of  San  Gabriel  mis- 
sion that  it  was  needed  by  the  natives.  In  1797  the 
Encino  Rancho,  held  by  Francisco  Reyes,  was  taken 
from  him,  and  both  land  and  buildings  were  appro- 
priated by  the  new  mission  of  San  Fernando.  This 
same  year  the  Villa  de  Branciforte  was  founded,  pre- 
sumably on  the  plan  of  Pitic,  though  there  is  no  posi- 
tive information  extant  respecting  the  distribution  of 
lands  in  that  famous  town.  In  1798  Borica  gave 
some  kind  of  a  confirmation  to  the  title  of  Verdugo 
at  San  Rafael,  but  we  know  nothing  of  its  nature. 
The  condition  of  land  matters  in  California  at  the  end 
of  the  decade  and  century  was  then  briefly  as  follows : 
There  were  eighteen  missions  and  four  presidios,  each 
without   settlers/*  but  each  intended  to  become  a 

f)ueblo,  and  each  entitled  to  four  square  leagues  of 
and  for  distribution  to  settlers  in  house-lots  and  sow- 
ing-lands, or  for  other  pueblo  uses;  three  pueblos  of 
Spaniards  already  established,  entitled  like  the  pros- 

^  See  chapters  zxx.  and  xxxi.  for  lists  of  the  ranchod  with  additional  de- 
tails. Borica,  whatever  may  have  been  his  real  motiTes,  opposed  even  the 
provisional  concessions  in  several  instances. 

^  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  some  of  the  tracts  occupied  near  Monte- 
rey under* the  provisional  permits  were  probably  within  the  limits  of  the 
prospective  presidio-pueblo,  where  there  was  no  legal  anthority  for  granting 
lands  for  stcKik-raising. 
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pective  ones  to  four  leagues  of  land,  though  like  them 
as  yet  without  fixed  boundaries,  inhabited  by  over 
one  hundred  settlers,  each  of  whom  held  about  four 
acres  of  land  still  subject  to  conditions  and  not  to 
be  alienated  or  hypothecated;  and  finally  twenty  or 
thirty  men  raising  cattle  on  ranchos  which  they  occu- 
pied temporarily  by  permission  of  the  authorities, 
without  any  legal  title,  though  some  of  them  or  their 
children  subsequently  became  owners  of  the  land. 

Besides  the  missions  and  pueblos,  conversion  and 
colonization,  there  are  various  institutions  and  indus- 
tries of  the  province  whose  progress  during  this  period 
merit  brief  notice  here;  though  in  most  respects  that 
progress  was  great  only  in  comparison  to  that  of  other 
epochs  of  California  history.  The  order  in  which  the 
several  topics  are  treated  being  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment, I  begin  with  that  of  manufactures  and  labor. 
At  the  first  occupation  of  Upper  California  some 
Christian  Indians  from  the  peninsula,  the  only  per- 
sons for  many  years  who  were  honored  with  the  name 
of  Californians,  were  brought  north  as  servants  of  all 
work  in  the  new  missions.  The  presidial  companies 
usually  had  a  few  smiths,  armorers,  and  carpenters 
whose  services  were  available  at  times,  as  well  for  the 
friars  as  for  the  soldiers;  the  soldiers  themselves 
were  obliged  to  render  assistance  in  building  and 
some  other  kinds  of  work.  Gentiles  were  hired  from 
the  first,  especially  on  the  Channel  coast.  After  1773 
men  were  enlisted  and  paid  as  sailors  to  serve  in  Cal- 
ifornia as  laborers,  and  among  the  settlers  at  the 
pueblos  were  persons  of  various  trades,  on  which, 
however'  none  seem  to  have  depended  for  subsist- 
ence. This  was  the  condition  of  mechanical  indus- 
try down  to  1790.  Besides  the  repairs  executed  on 
arms,  implements,  and  articles  of  clothing,  there 
were  rude  attempts  at  tanning  and  various  other 
simple  and  necessary  processes  suggested  by  the 
needs  of  the  soldiers  and  ingenuity  of  the  friars;  but 
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progress  in  this  direction  was  slight  and  is  but  vaguely 
recorded. 

During  the  last  decade  of  the  century  all  the  classes 
of  laborers  mentioned  continued  to  be  employed,  except 
that  no  new  natives  were  brouglit  from  Baja  Cali- 
fornia. Neophytes  were  extensively  hired  from  the 
friars  for  all  kinds  of  presidio  work,  the  mission  and 
not  the  Indian  receiving  the  pay,  and  there  were  few 
Spanish  families  without  a  native  servant.  This  ques- 
tion of  neophyte  labor  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  misunderstanding  between  friars  and 
officers.  Gentiles  were  also  hired  in  large  numbers  to 
work  both  at  presidios  and  pueblos,  being  paid  chiefly 
in  grain,  but  also  with  blankets  and  other  articles  of 
clothing.  Negotiations  for  laborers  were  made  for 
the  most  part  with  chiefs  who  contracted  to  supply 
the  required  number.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
chiefs  were  already  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  as 
to  make  a  profit  on  the  contracts.  Spanish  regula- 
tions required  kind  treatment  and  fair  comoensation 
to  all  Indian  laborers,  and  any  notable  or  habitual 
abuses  in  this  respect  would  in  these  early  times  have 
largely  cut  off  the  supply.  The  friars  complained  that 
the  gentiles  earned  so  much  grain  and  clothing  tliat 
one  of  their  chief  incentives  to  become  Christians  was 
lost.^     The  sailor  sirvientes,  several  of  whom  were 

"Nov.  10,  1791,  Sergt.  Ortega  wanted  men  to  build  a  house,  etc.,  at  San 
Gabriel;  but  the  padres  refused  to  furnish  any  even  for  wages.  Prov,  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  X.  4,  5.  The  gentiles,  though  lazy,  offer  themselves  to  work  for  a  mania 
and  daily  rations  of  meat  and  boiled  maize.  The  best  are  chosen,  who  take 
their  bl^kets,  lay  down  their  arms,  and  go  to  work  bringing  building-mate- 
rials. Sutil  y  Mex.f  Viag**,  164-5.  Great  care  taken  in  employing  Indians, 
and  a  daily  sum  of  money  paid.  Vancouver* a  Voyage,  ii.  497.  May  7,  1794, 
eovemor  to  Sal,  if  padres  want  a  gratuity  for  Indians  above  wages  it  must 
be  refused.  At  Sta  Bdrbara  they  get  19  cents  per  day,  and  an  almud  of  com 
per  week.  San  Antonio  Indians  at  the  Ranclio  del  Rey  get  a  coton  and  mania 
per  month.  Even  if  content  with  little  they  should  be  given  all  they  deserve. 
Prov.  Rec.y  MS.,  ii.  147-8,  1G3.  Dec.  1794,  at  San  Diego  Indians  got  one 
real  and  rations.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  7.  Indians  must  be  treated  well 
and  work  equally.  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  iv.  15,  IG.  April,  1796,  Indian  laborers 
not  to  be  obtained  without  governor's  permission.  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv. 
176.  1796,  Sol  sends  30  blankets  to  San  Josd  with  which  to  hire  30  Indians. 
They  will  be  treated  well.  Any  cupitanejo  helping  to  get  them  may  be  given 
a  gratificacion.  Travelling  expenses  paid.  Later  some  invalids  are  sent  to 
look  after  the  30;  who  were  to  be  treated  with  alguna  camidtraeion,  S.  Joe^, 
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furnished  to  each  of  the  new  missions,  did  not  in  many 
instances  give  satisfaction.  There  was  also  some  diflS- 
culty  about  their  wages  being  paid  by  the  royal  treas- 
ury, and  they  were  all  sent  back  to  San  Bias  in  1795, 
though  sailors  were  subsequently  allowed  to  remain  in 
California  as  workmen  at  the  presidios  and  as  settlers.*^ 
In  the  promotion  of  manufactures,  however,  a  de- 
cided effort  was  made  in  this  decade,  and  with  consid- 
erable success.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  send  skilled 
artisans  from  Mexico  under  government  pay  to  teach 
their  trades  to  neophytes  and  to  white  apprentices. 
About  twenty  of  these  artisan  instructors  were  sent 
to  California,  chiefly  in  1792  and  1795,  a  few  of  whom 
remained  permanently  as  settlers,  but  most  retired  on 
the  expiration  of  their  contracts  before  1800.^ 

Arch.t  MS.,  ii.  75.  Wa^es  paid  to  mission,  not  to  Indians.  Prov,  St,  Pap,, 
MS.,  xxi.  158.  1800,  mission  Indians  get  two  reals  per  day,  one  in  extra 
food  and  one  in  cloth,  or  sometimes  money  from  presidios.  Private  persons 
pay  in  corn  or  meat.  Arch.  Sta  Barbara^  MS.,  ii.  119. 

^Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  193-4;  xiii.  09,  123-4;  xvi.  2;  Prov,  Bee,  MS., 
iv.  232;  v.  5.  The  sailor  8irvientc8  got  $10  per  month  and  19  cents  for  rations. 
One  slave  is  mentioned  during  the  uecadc.  He  was  owned  by  Col.  Albemi, 
and  was  tried  for  robbery  in  1798.  Prov.  Rec^  MS.,  vi.  102. 

•Their  names  were:  Santiago  Ruiz,  Manuel  D.  Ruiz,  Toribio  Ruiz,  Salva- 
dor Rivera,  Joaquin  Rivera,  and  Pedro  Alcdntara,  masons;  Mariano  Tapia, 
potter;  Cayetano  Lopez,  mill -maker;  Jos<J  A.  Ramirez  and  Salvador  V6jar,  car- 

Snters;  Miguel  Saugrador,  tanner  and  shoemaker;  Joaquin  Avalos,  tanner; 
ariano  Tapinto  and  Joaquin  Botello,  tailors;  Pedro  Gonzalez  Garcia,  Jos6 
Arrovo,  and  Jos«5  F.  Arriola,  blacksmiths;  Antonio  Dom.  Henriquez  and  Mari- 
ano Jo6(^  Mendoza,  weavers;  Manuel  Muiloz,  Ustonero,  ribbon-maker;  Josd 
de  Los  Reyes  and  Antonio  llcmandez,  saddlers.  One  or  two  of  these  mimes 
may  have  been  those  of  settlers  who  had  trades;  and  one  or  two  of  convicts. 
A  few  of  the  mattitros  got  $1,000  per  year,  and  the  joume>nncn  from  $.300  to 
IGOO.  The  contracts  were  for  four  or  five  years.  Sept.  10, 1790,  Fages  speci- 
fies 51  mechanics  needed,  besides  teachers,  millers,  and  a  surveyor.  St.  Pnj)., 
Sac.,  MS.,  XV.  13;  St.  Pap.,  Mi^.,  MS.,  i.  82.  1790  and  1792,  lists  of  trades 
existing.  /^/.,  i.  90,  98,  101-2.  Salvador  Rivera,  the  stone-cutter,  was  at  lirst 
left  at  Nootka  in  1791.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  v.  95.  Four  mechanics  arrived 
in  Dec.  1791.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xv.  G.  Viceroy  says  a  carpenter 
must  teach  his  trade  to  at  least  12  Indians  in  the  four  years.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  x.  137.  In  1791  tailor  at  Monterey  did  $135  worth  of  work  for  private 
parties.  Prav.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS!,  xiii.  3.  June  20,  1792,  opinion  of 
the  iiscal  on  the  project,  including  provision  for  granting  the  artisans  land  and 
making  permanent  settlers  of  them.  The  engineer  Miguel  Costans6  appears  as 
one  of  the  advisers  in  the  matter.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  ix.  02-8.  March  1793, 
three  artisans  sent  back  as  useless.  Prov.  Rcc,  MS.,  ii.  103.  Jan.  1794,  no 
visible  progress  made  though  the  artisans  work  well.  Prov.  St.  Pap. ,  MS. ,  xxi. 
178-9.  Of  the  value  of  work  done  by  the  artisans  half  goes  to  the  treasury,  one 
third  to  apprentices,  and  one  sixth  to  artisans.  Id.,  xi.  158;  Prov.  Pec,  MS., 
viii.  140.  April  29,  1795,  V.  R.  wonders  that  though  wages  have  been  paid, 
|IO,000  is  yet  due  the  artisans.  Id.,  iv.  227.    July  19,  1795,  new  opinion  of 
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At  first  the  artisans  were  distributed  in  the  missions 
and  presidios,  or  in  some  cases  travelled  from  one  place 
to  another  giving  instruction.  The  friars  were  of 
course  pleased,  for  they  thus  received  almost  without 
cost  instructions  for  themselves  and  their  neophytes 
which  in  the  future  must  contribute  largely  to  the 
prosperity  of  their  establishments.  But  they  were 
deeply  grieved  when  they  found  that  the  king's 
mechanics  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  regard  them- 
selves as  mere  mission  servants  to  be  utilized  according 
to  the  orders  of  the  padres,  and  at  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing something  for  the  work  done  by  the  artisans  in 
the  coui-se  of  their  teaching.  As  usual  they  wanted 
all  the  benefits  of  the  enterprise  and  its  management, 
but  pleaded  poverty  when  payment  was  asked.  The 
government  was  not  willing  to  do  so  much  for  the 
missions,  and  after  1795  the  friars  were  obliged  to  pay 
for  the  work  done,  to  pay  the  artisans'  salaries,  or  to 
send  their  neophytes  to  the  presidios  to  be  taught 
In  many  cases  they  refused  to  do  either,  and  quite  a 
controversy  ensued.  But  the  difficulty  settled  itself 
as  the  terms  of  contract  expired,  and  before  1800  the 
neophytes  had  acquired  a  stock  of  instruction  which 
it  was  thoucrht  would  suffice  for  the  mission  needs." 

o 

the  fiscal  on  details.  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xiii.  5^-60.  Aug.  24,  1795,  R  sayi 
\  .  11.  has  ordered  work  of  artisans  to  cease  at  missions.  Prov.  Bee. ,  MS.,  v.  61. 
Pay  began  when  artisans  left  Mexico.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  vii.  41-3.  Fifty 
dollars  advanced  for  travelling  expenses.  The  married  ones  to  be  given  in 
California  a  male  and  female  Indian  servant  for  each  family,  to  be  fed  and  edu- 
cated. Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  202-4;  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  184.  Dec.  4, 
1795,  fiscal's  report,  with  details  of  contracts.  Id.,  xiii.  34-42.  Jan.  1796,  the 
missions  must  be  asked  to  support  the  new  artisans  expected.  Prov.  JRec. ,  MS., 
V.  78.  1796,  efibrt  to  obtain  white  apprentices.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  53-4, 
72-3;  V.  249;  Proi\  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  16.  July  1796,  lands  ordered  mnted 
(in  pueblos)  to  several  artisans.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  N'iii.  164.  1797,  the  basis  of 
pay  was  changed  in  later  years,  one  eighth  of  the  value  of  work  done  going  to 
the  artisan,  and  seven  eighths  to  the  treasury.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  vi.  9<>-l  (and 
many  otiier  references).  See  also  for  voluminous  correspondence  on  this  sub- 
ject— chiefly  on  the  names,  salaries,  engaging,  distribution,  arrival  and  depart- 
ure of  the  artisans— iVoi'.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  41;  xii.  192-3;  xiii.  40-2,  52^ 
CO,  107,  126-7;  xiv.  G;  x\'i.  202,213;  xvii.  40,  135;  xxi.  36-7, 44,  73-4,  89-90, 
229,  236,  2.38,  253,  280,  287;  Id.,  lien.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxi  9;  xxiii.  3;  Id.,  Pre- 
eiilios,  MS.,  ii.  4,5,  82-3;  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  ii.  9, 10;  iv.  2,  62;  vlL  47-9; 
xvii.  8;  Prov.  Ihc,  MS.,  ii.  157;  iv.  190,  210;  v.  14;  vi.  32,  35,  76;  ArcK 
Arzobisftado,  MS.,  i.  33. 

'^Dec.  21,  1792,  Lasuen  to  Arrillaga,  some  of  the  artisans  show  a  ten* 
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Some  white  apprentices  were  obtained  and  taught, 
though  instances  were  not  wanting  where  parents 
deemed  it  degrading  to  put  their  sons  to  a  trade. 

The  results  of  all  these  efforts  were  that  before 
1800  rude  looms  were  set  up  in  many  of  the  missions, 
on  which  by  Indian  labor  the  wool  of  the  country  was 
woven  into  blankets  and  coarse  fabrics  with  which  the 
neophytes  were  clothed  ;^^  hides  were  tanned  and  made 
into  shoes,  some  of  the  coarser  parts  of  saddles  and 
other  leather  goods  being  also  manufactured,  though 

dency  to  act  as  officers  rather  than  instructor 8,  Tlie  tailors  don't  amount  to  much, 
in  fact  tailors  are  not  much  needed  in  a  country  where  each  native  is  tailor  for 
himself.  It  is  not  well  to  send  the  natives  to  the  presidios  for  instruction; 
but  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  let  certain  artisans  travel  from  mission  to  mis- 
sion. Arch.  ArzobispiulOj  MS.,  i.  30-2.  1703-4,  several  San  Cirlos  Indians 
instructed  in  stone-cutting,  bricklaying,  etc.  Arch.  Sta  Barbara ^  MS.,  xii.  69. 
Dec.  1795,  Borica  orders  missions  to  send  each  four  or  five  Indians  to  presidios. 
They  will  be  supportetl  and  ^^  ill  have  a  soldier  to  teach  them  religion.  Prov, 
Jiec,  MS.,  V.  23i>-6.  July  28,  1790,  Lasuen  in  a  circular  regrets  the  restric- 
tions, but  orders  the  padres  to  send  the  neophytes  to  the  presidios,  not  how- 
ever expecting  any  good  results.  Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  xi.  138.  Aug.  8, 
1790,  B.  says  to  Lasuen  seven  eighths  of  products  of  work  must  go  to  treas- 
ury and  one  eighth  to  artisan.  An  Indian  boy  and  girl  must  be  supplied,  as 
servants,  or  appeal  will  be  niade  to  the  viceroy.  Prov.  Rec.^  MS.,  vi.  lGO-7, 
103-4.  Dec.  20,  1790,  V.  R.  says  that  the  artisans  are  engaged  to  teach  the 
natives  and  not  to  servo  at  missions.  The  missions  must  pay.  Arch.  Sta 
Bdrbara^  MS.,  ix.  107-8.  April  20,  1797,  Lasuen  to  V.  R.  protesting  against 
giving  the  artisans  one  eighth  of  the  value  of  their  work  when  the  mission 
furnishes  all  the  material,  and  also  against  sending  Indians  to  the  presidios 
as  being  subversive  of  all  subordination.  Id.,  ix.  109-72;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
XV.  281-2.  Nov.  12,  1798,  B.  has  given  a  mission  the  free  use  of  a  smith  and 
carpenter  for  a  year.  Prov.  L'ec,  MS.,  vi.  220.  Sept.  21,  1799,  V.  R.  to  gov. 
and  president,  asking  them  to  come  to  some  conclusion  how  best  to  instruct 
neophytes  without  risk  to  Christian  duties.  Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  ix.  173- 
4;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  339;  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,viii.  193.  Jan.  22,  1800, 
Lasuen  to  V.  R.,  neophjrtes  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  the  presidios  where  they 
are  used  as  peons  and  often  nm  away;  still  something  may  be  effected  by 
sending  docile  youth  and  requiring  a  stiict  watch  over  them.  The  objection 
to  the  artisans  coming  to  the  missions,  is  the  required  pajmient  for  the  articles 
made  by  them  which  the  mission  cannot  afford,  especially  after  furnishing 
servants  and  material,  and  as  the  objects  made  are  not  sold.  Arch.  Sta  Bdr* 
bara,  MS.,  ix.  175-80. 

3»For  items  about  weaving  see  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  ii.  102-0;  iv.  98-9,  251, 
300;  V.  200,  245-7;  vi.  3,  79,  81,  117,  230;  ix.  5;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiL 
24;  XV.  07-8;  xvi.  233,  201-2;  xviii.  18, 19;  xxi.  189;  Id.,  Ben.  Mil.,  xxv.  14; 
St.  Pap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  ii.  100;  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  vi.  103-5;  Arch.  Sta  Bdr- 
hara,  MS. ,  ii.  08, 90-7;  ix.  108-9;  Vancouver's  Voyage,  ii.  1 1-1 3.  No  blankets 
were  brought  from  Mexico  after  1797.  A  little  cotton  cloth  was  woven  from 
material  brought  from  San  Bias.  The  Indians  had  some  natural  skill  at  dye- 
ing. The  ribbon-maker  was  found  to  be  of  no  use.  There  was  a  proposition 
in  1797  to  make  the  learning  of  a  trade  obligatory.  Weaving  was  a  failure 
at  Monterey.  Some  hemp  was  used  for  neophytes'  garments.  P.  Espi 
wanted  to  establish  a  fulling-mill,  but  the  governor  disapproved  the  scheme. 
The  pueblos  got  none  of  the  instructors,  but  some  weaving  was  done  there. 
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not  enough  as  yet  to  avoid  importation  from  Mexico.** 
Soap  was  made  of  suitable  quality  and  quantity  to 
supply  home  needs  after  1798;"  coarse  pottery  was 
produced  at  San  Francisco  and  several  other  places;** 
and  water-power  flouring-mills  were  built  at  Santa 
Cruz  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  possibly  also  at  San 
Gabriel  and  San  Jos^,  which  with  the  tahonas  worked 
by  horse  or  man  power  and  the  metates  of  the  neo- 
phyte women,  supplied  the  province  with  flour.** 
lolne  details  of  these  different  branches  of  manufac- 
tures will  be  found  in  local  annals  of  the  different 
towns,  missions,  and  presidios.*^ 

In  the  way  of  pubUc  improvements,  repairs  were 
several  times  ordered  to  be  made  on  the  roads,  espe- 
cially at  the  crossings  of  streams  where  couriers  were 
liable  to  be  delayed.  There  were  several  supposed 
discoveries  of  rich  mineral  deposits,  including  one  of 

Juicksilver  in  the  black  mud  at  Santa  Bdrbara  m  1796. 
n  fact  Father  Salazar  reported  that  the  province  was 
supposed  to  be  very  rich  in  metals,  which  were  not 
developed  for  fear  that  foreigners  would  rush  in,  but 
actual  mining  operations  were  confined  to  an  occasional 
trip  after  teqiiesquite,  or  saltpetre,  and  the  extraction 
of  brea,  or  asphalfcum,  from  the  pitch-wells  of  the 
Channel  coast,  used  to  some  extent  for  roofing." 

^*St.  Pap.,  Ben,,  MS.,  i.  46-7;  Pror.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  60,  220;  Arch,  Sta 
Bdrharay  MS.,  ii.  72-3,  1^.  Some  2,000  hides  were  tanned  at  SaiitaCUraat 
early  as  1792,  but  very  few  of  them  could  be  sold.  At  Sta  B&rbara  the  cor- 
poral of  the  guard  was  paid  $150  per  year  to  attend  to  the  tanning. 

^Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  IV.  33,  48,  50,  96,  105,  303;  v.  211;  ix.  6;  Prw.  St 
Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  110.  About  $1,000  worth  of  soap  was  required  each  year. 
There  was  a  manufactory  of  this  article  at  the  rancho  del  rcy  in  Monterey. 

^*Prov.  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xvi.  25;  xviiL  259;  Prov.  Bee,,  MS.,  iv.  75;  v.  88; 
Arch,  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  ix.  313. 

»*  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  ii.  162-3;  iv.  177, 187-8,  224,  232,  253, 283;  v.  60;  vi.  6, 
68;  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xii.  59;  Loa  Aftgeles  Hut.,  7.  JfaWt  Hist,  8, 
Jo8i,  1 14. 

'*  Sec  also  general  communications  on  the  progress  of  the  various  industries 
between  governor  and  viceroy  in  Prov,  Bee,,  MS.,  vi  67-8,  89-90,  117;  8i, 
Pap.,  MisA.  and  Col,  MS.,  i.  79;  Dept.  St,  Pap,,  8,  Jo»6,  MS.,  L  46;  8i, 
Pap.,  Mins.,  MS.,  ii.  6. 

»^  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  107, 176;  xxi.  176-7;  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  67-8; 
Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  ii.  64-5.  The  only  ship-bnilding  industry  recorded 
is  the  building  of  a  large  boat  by  the  aedlors  left  oy  Gapt.  Dorr  in  1796.  Prov, 
Bee,  MS.,  vi.  79. 
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Agricultural  statistics  are  given  elsewhere  in  chap- 
ters devoted  to  missions,  pueblos,  and  to  local  prog- 
ress; but  it  is  well  here  to  give  the  grand  total  of 
production,  which  was  on  an  average  56,000  bushels 
of  grain  per  year  during  the  decade.  Of  this  yield 
36,000  bushels  were  wheat;  11,700  bushels,  corn; 
5,400  bushels,  barley;  1,800  bushels,  beans;  and  1,200 
bushels,  miscellaneous  grains  such  as  pease,  lentils,  etc. 
Of  other  crops  no  statistical  records  were  kept,  though 
each  establishment  had  a  vegetable  garden,  a  fruit- 
orchard,  or  a  vineyard,  most  having  all  of  these  in 
a  prosperous  condition  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
country.  There  have  been  some  interesting  discus- 
sions in  modern  times  respecting  the  dates  at  which 
CTapes,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  were  introduced  in 
California;  but  there  are  no  records  which  can  throw 
Ught  on  the  matter.  Many  varieties  of  fruit,  includ- 
ing probably  grapes,  were  introduced  from  the  penin- 
sula by  the  earliest  expeditions  between  1769  and 
1773;  nearly  all  the  varieties  were  in  a  flourishing 
condition  on  a  small  scale  before  Junfpero  Serra's 
death  in  1784 ;  and  very  few  remained  to  be  introduced 
after  1800.^ 

Borica  gave  and  required  his  commandants  to  give 
much  personal  attention  to  the  advancement  of  agri- 
cultural interests,  using  various  expedients  of  reward 
and  threat  to  accustom  the  settlers — for  there  was 
rarely  any  occasion  to  interfere  with  the  friars  and 
their  subjects — to  habits  of  industry  and  to  precau- 
tions against  possible  famine   in  years  of  drought. 

"  Information  on  these  matters  is  very  meagre  and  of  a  general  nature. 
Vallejo  has  heard  from  his  father  and  others  of  the  fundadores  that  vines 
were  brought  up  in  1769,  and  planted  at  San  Diego.  Vallejo^  Doc.  Ilist.  Cal., 
MS.,  xxxvi.  288.  Palou,  VUui  de  Junfpero  Serra^  199,  220,  etc.,  mentions 
grapes,  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  as  flourishinc  in  1784.  Yield  of  Monterey 
niraen  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  gardner  in  1784.  Prov.  St,  Pap.^  MS.,  v.  54.  La 
r^rouse  left  the  first  potatoes  in  California  in  1786.  There  are  some  tratU- 
tions  of  wild  grapes  found  in  the  country  near  San  Antonio,  and  improved  by 
cultivation.  Oomcz,  Lo  que  mbe,  MS.,  105-6.  Fages*  garden  in  1783-91  with 
200  fruit-trees,  vines,  etc.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  167.  Vancouver  names 
many  kinds  of  fruit  raised  in  1792.  Wine  manufactured  in  the  southern 
misnons  in  1797-8.  Arch.  Sta  Bdrhara,  MS.,  xii.  66,  70,  1798.  The  culture 
of  vines  and  olives  most  be  encouraged.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  106. 
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Regular  weather  reports  were  insisted  on,  though  very 
few  of  them  have  been  preserved.**  The  hardest  years 
for  the  province  were  1794  and  1795;  but  even  in 
those  years  the  drought  did  not  extend  over  all  the 
territory,  so  that  more  than  half  the  average  crop  was 
produced.  In  1793  the  governor  seconded  by  !r resi- 
dent Lasuen  prohibited  the  kindling  of  fires  by  neo- 
phytes and  gentiles  which  had  in  several  instances 
caused  considerable  damage  in  the  grain-fields.*^  In 
1795  owners  of  gardens  were  required  to  fence  them, 
or  at  least  to  make  no  complaints  of  ravages  by  cat- 
tle." The  chief  enterprise,  however,  of  an  agricult- 
ural nature  in  which  the  government  took  an  inter- 
est was  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of 
flax  and  hemp.  The  establishment  of  this  industry 
in  the  American  colonies  of  Spain  had  been  ordered 
by  the  king  in  1781,  and  the  orders  had  been  promul- 
gated in  California  as  elsewhere,  without  receiving 
any  practical  attention;  but  in  1795  special  ordera  and 
a  package  of  seed  having  been  sent  up  to  Monterey, 
the  experiment  was  undertaken  in  earnest  by  Borica's 
directions,  San  Josd  being  selected  as  the  spot  and 
Ignacio  Vallejo  as  the  superintendent,  with  the  aid  of 
a  soldier  who  knew  something  of  flax-culture.  Some 
details  of  the  experiment  will  be  found  in  connection 
with  the  local  history  of  San  Jos^  for  this  period. 
There  were  some  failures  of  crops,  and  others  result- 
ing from  inexperience  in  the  various  processes  to 
which  the  product  was  subjected;  but  several  lots  of 
the  staple  sent  to  Mexico  gave  satisfaction,  and  in 
1800  the  prospects  of  the  new  industry  were  consid- 
ered encouragmg,  and  preparations  were  made  to  send 
Joaquin  Sanchez  to  superintend  it  in  California.*^ 

'*  Minor  communications  of  the  governor  on  agriculture.  Pni>9,  Aec.  MS., 
iv.  52-3, 69-186;  v.  63;  vi.  67,  80;  Dept.  St,  Pap.  S.  J09L,  MS.,  i.  62.  Borioft 
offered  a  premium  of  ^5  for  the  largest  crop  in  1706. 

*o  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xu.  187-8;  /</.,  Ben.  Mil.,  xx.  5;  Arch.  Anobi*- 
pado,  MS.,  i.  34;  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  vi.  210-14. 

"  Prov.  Pec.,  MS.,  iv.  16,  17,  29,  33-4,  272,  293;  Prov.  8L  Pap.,  MS., 
xiv.  77. 

*^  Nov.  13,  1781,  royal  orders  published  by  Neve.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.» 
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The  companion  industry  to  agriculture,  and  the 
favorite  occupation  of  Californians  from  the  first,  as 
requiring  less  hard  work  than  tilling  the  soil,  was 
stock-raising.  California  had  in  1800  in  round  num- 
bers 187,000  animals  in  her  herds  and  flocks:  74,000 
cattle,  24,000  horses,  1,000  mules,  and  88,000  sheep, 
not  to  mention  the  comparatively  few  asses,  goats, 
and  swine.  Of  the  total  number  the  missions  had 
153,000;  the  presidios  18,000;  and  the  pueblos  16,000. 
The  increase  had  been  uninterrupted  from  1769  except 
in  the  year  1794-5  when  there  was  a  slight  decrease. 
The  king's  rancho  at  Monterey  with  branches  at  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego  furnished  to  the  presidial 
companies  a  very  large  part  of  the  meat  consumed 
and  nearly  all  the  cavalry  horses  employed  in  the 
service,  the  proceeds  of  sales  on  royal  account  varying 
from  $1,000  to  $3,000  per  year.  The  missionaries 
always  looked  with  much  hostility  on  these  establish- 
ments as  depriving  the  missions  of  the  best  and  almost 
the  only  market  for  their  produce;  but  having  founded 

iii.  247-53.  1785,  other  orders  of  the  andiencia  published,  /c/.,  v.  2o0-l. 
Sept.  13,  1785,  Josd  de  Galvez  to  Fagcs  on  aiding  the  enterprise.  St.  Pop. 
Sac.f  MS.,  iv.  35.  Sept.  6,  1793,  viceroy  orders  flax-ctilture  to  bo  promoted 
in  aU  the  missions.  Arch,  Sla  Bdrbara^  MS.,  xi.  26^-4.  Sept.  7th,  gnardian 
also  recommends  the  matter,  saying  that  a  wild  flax  is  foand  on  the  Cali- 
fornia coast.  /(/.,  xii.  14, 15.  Aug.  13,  1794,  two  fanegas  of  hcn^p-seed  sent 
to  Lasuen.  Id, ,  xi.  267-8.     Instructions  for  hemp-culture.  Instruments  sent 

1795.  St,  Pap.,  Sac,,  MS.,  xv.  15-17;  Dept.  St.  Pap,,  S.^  Jos6,  MS.,i.  53-6; 
Pror,  Bee.,  MS.,  iv,  140.  See  chapter  xxxii.  for  experiments  at  San  Jos^. 
May  21,  1796,  flax  and  hemp  to  be  free  of  duty,  ana  implements  free  from 
taxes.  Gaceia  dt  Mex.,  viii.  95-8;  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  194.     Dec.  19, 

1 796,  Borica  to  V.  R. ,  30  fanegas  of  seed  harvested.  Missions  as  a  rule  will  not 
be  able  to  raise  hemp.  No  success  yet  in  working  the  material.  St,  Pap,, 
Sac.,  MS.,  iv.  70.  Hemp  exported  in  1796-7  of  no  use.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv. 
272.  1798,  samples  sent  to  Mexico  and  approved.  Id.,\\.  103;  viii.  189-90. 
Prov.  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xxi.  272,  287.  May  3,  1798,  hemp  sent  to  P.  Viader 
to  try  experiments  in  spinning.  Prov,  Rcc,  MS.,  vi.  213.  1799,  25  arrobaa 
of  hemp  sent  to  Mexico.  Price  $350.  Prospects  favorable.  Prov,  St.  Pap. , 
MS.,  xviii.  83-4;  xvii.  213.  Culture  must  be  introduced  at  Branciforte.  Id., 
xvii.  314-15.  San  Cirlos  using  hemp  for  ordinary  cloth  for  neophytes. 
Prov.  Rec,  vi.  117.  1800,  crops  not  good.  Id.,  ix.  15;  S.  Joad  Arch,,  MS., 
iii.  70.  Arrangements  in  Mexico  to  continue  to  encourage  the  new  industry 
and  to  send  Joaquin  Sanchez  to  California.  S,  Joai,  Arch.,  MS.,  v.  20;  St. 
Pap.,  Miss,  and  Col.,  MS.,  i.  65-7;  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  ix.  102-4.  By 
these  arrangements  the  memoria  ships  were  to  take  flax  and  hemp  in  good 
condition  and  pay  for  it  in  cash.  Sanchez  did  not  sail  for  California.  Ouerra, 
Doc.  Hut.  Cm.,  MS.,  iii.  176-9.  Vague  indications  that  cotton  was  also 
tried.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  108:  vi.  209;  ix.  6. 
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the  ranchos  at  a  time  when  the  missions  had  no  live- 
stock to  sell,  the  government  was  not  disposed  to 
abandon  them  later ;  and  indeed  it  was  claimed  that 
only  by  means  of  the  rancho  del  rey  and  of  the  fixed 
tariffs  of  prices  were  the  friars  kept  from  maintaining 
an  oppressive  monopoly.** 

In  1796-7  Borica  made  a  special  effort  to  promote 
the  raising  of  sheep  in  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloth.  Statistical  reports  do  not  show  that 
the  increase  in  the  mission  flocks  was  much  greater 
in  those  than  other  years,  though  it  was  uniformly 
rapid;  while  in  the  pueblos,  to  which  Borica  gave  his 
attention  more  particularly,  very  little  was  accom- 
plished.** The  Callfornian  cattle  were  very  prolific, 
and,  under  the  early  regulations  forbidding  the 
slaughter  of  cows,  multiplied  with  wonderful  rapid- 
ity. The  pueblos  were  not  allowed  to  let  their  large 
stock  increase  beyond  fifty  head  to  each  settler;  the 
rancheros  had  no  very  large  herds  before  1800;  and 
in  the  missions  during  the  last  decade  efforts  were 
directed  rather  to  restrict  than  encourage  further 
increase;  yet  in  spite  of  all  restrictions,  and  of  the 
ravages  of  bears,  wolves,  and  Indians,  and  of  the 
constantly  increasing  slaughter  for  meat  and  tallow, 
cattle  were  becoming  too  numerous  for  the  needs  of 

*»  Prov.  St,  Pap.y  MS.  x.  91;  xU.  30,  97;  xvi.  92;  xvii.  14-16;  Id,,  Ben. 
Mil.,  xiii.  1-7;  xvii.  1;  xviii.  4,  5;  xxv.  2-4;  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  i.  208;  iv.  16, 
117,  134,  255-0,  273,  285;  v.  64,  68,  85,  260;  vi.  100, 104,  109;  St,  Pap.,  Mi$$., 
MS.,  i.  73-4;  St,  Pap,,  Miss,  and  Col,,  MS.,  i.  68-78.  See  also  chapters  xxx. 
and  xxxii.  for  local  items  respecting  the  rancho  del  rey.  1795,  cattle  lost  on 
the  road  were  charged  to  the  consumption  of  the  troops.  1790,  4,000  cattle 
belonging  to  the  real  hacienda,  from  which  many  private  persons  were  sup- 
plied. 1795,  each  soldier  might  have  two  milch  cows.  There  seem  to  have 
Deen  some  sheep  on  the  rancho.  After  1707  an  account  was  made  of  the 
hides,  which  before  had  been  left  to  the  soldiers. 

^^EfTorts  at  Sta  Barbara.  Prov,  Pec,  MS.,  iv.  66.  Rancheros  must  keep 
sheep  or  live  in  the  pueblos.  Id,,  iv.  86.  Introduced  at  Anseles,  S.  Jo8<S, 
and  San  Francisco.  Id.,  vi.  79.  Every  settler  should  have  at  least  11  sheep, 
for  which  they  may  pay  in  grain.  Id.,  iv.  147.  Breeding-sheep  to  be  pur- 
chased and  sent  to  Monterey.  Id,,  iv.  62.  Six  hundred  and  fourteen  sheep 
at  7  reals,  wethers  $2,  received  from  San  Diego.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  vi.  6. 
Wool  at  S.  Gabriel  20  reals  per  arroba.  Id,,  vi.  6.  Two  hundred  sheep  dis- 
tributed at  Ancelcs  August  1706.  Id.,  vi.  1.  Every  settler  at  San  Job6  must 
keep  3  sheep  for  every  larger  animal.  Dept.  St.  Pap,,  S,  Jos^,  MS.,  i.  73-4. 
The  breed  at  San  Francisco  was  merino,  and  better  tnan  elsewhere.  Prov.  SL 
Pap.,  MS.,  XV.  8,  9. 
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the  country.  Horses,  not  being  used  for  food,  nor 
as  yet  stolen  extensively  by  Indians,  were  largely  in 
excess  of  all  demands  at  four  or  five  dollars  each. 
Mules  at  fifteen  dollars  were  generally  in  demand, 
comparatively  few  being  yet  raised.  Tithes  of  all 
live-stock  except  in  the  missions  were  branded  each 
year  in  October  or  November  and  added  to  the  rancho 
del  rey.^ 

^^1791,  mission  stock  should  be  reduced  to  prevent  dispersion.  The 
Indians  cat  too  much  meat.  Missions  not  allowea  to  buy  animals  from  the 
troops.  The  raising  of  horses  and  mules  should  be  promoted.  Yearly  slaughter 
for  meat  ordered.  Fages  to  Romeu,  in  Prov.  8t,  Pap,,  MS.,  x.  150, 157, 170. 
17912,  no  more  fat  to  be  shipped  from  San  Bias,  and  200  cows  to  be  killed 
each  year.  It  is  better  to  make  monthly  distributions  of  meat.  Arrillaga,  in 
/(/.,  xi.  37-S;  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  ii.  156.  Vancouver  took  some  cattle  away 
for  Botany  Bay  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Vancouver's  Voy.,  ii.  99;  Prov, 
St.  Pap.,  Sis.,  xxi.  122.  1794,  no  market  for  horses.  Mules  promise  better. 
Pueblo  stock  much  exposed  to  Indians.  Soldiers  allowed  only  three  or  four 
cows.  King's  stock  not  much  affected  by  the  removal  of  females.  Adobe 
houses  built  for  soldiers  guanling  stock,  in  place  of  huts  of  hides.  Arrillana, 
Papel  de  PurUes,  MS.,  189-91.  1795,  rancheros  have  but  little  stock  and  it 
must  not  increase.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  269,  219,  224-5.  1796,  wild 
beasts  troublesome,  preventing  the  increase  of  tithes.  A  lion  attacked  a  cor- 
poral, soldier,  and  Indian  woman  at  Rancherfa  Nueva.  Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  ix. 
6,  iv.  63.  1797,  no  settler  to  have  over  50  head  of  large  stock,  for  each  of 
which  three  head  of  small  stock  must  be  kept.  Id.,  iv.  204,  284;  Dept.  St. 
Pap.,  S.  Jo86,  MS.,  i  73-4.  Two  reals  to  be  paid  on  each  head  of  cattle 
killed.  S.  Josi,  Arch.,  MS.,  v.  31.  Tithe  cattle  to  be  branded  with  royal 
rancho  brand  applied  crosswise  to  prevent  confusion.  /<£.,  v.  31.  Over  12,000 
horses  on  the  Monterey  ranches  in  1800  (evidently  an  error).  ArriUaga,  E^ado 
de  1800-1,  MS.,  in  Bandini,  Doc.  Hist.  Cal.,  3,  4. 
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California  had  as  yet  no  commerce.  Not  a  trading- 
vessel  proper  touched  on  the  coast  before  1800,  though 
there  had  been  some  little  exchange  of  goods  for  meat 
and  vegetables  on  several  occasions  between  the  Cal- 
ifomians  and  such  vessels  as  arrived  for  purposes  other 
than  commercial.  '*  It  is  sad  not  to  see  a  single  ship- 
owner on  the  Pacific  coast,"  wrote  Costans6  in  1794; 
no  trade  in  the  South  Sea,  and  therefore  no  revenue, 
a  lack  of  population,  and  great  expense  to  the  crown. 
The  Cddiz  merchants  from  mistaken  motives  stifled 
the  coast  trade  in  its  infancy.  A  grand  commerce 
might  be  developed,  afibrding  California  colonists  a 
market  for  their  products,  including  fish  and  salted 
meats/  The  Spanish  laws  strictly  forbade  all  trade 
not  only  with  foreign  vessels  and  for  foreign  goods, 
but  with  Spanish  vessels  and  for  Spanish- American 
goods  except  the  regular  transports  and  articles 
brought  by  them.  At  first  the  transports  were  for- 
bidden to  bring  other  goods  than  those  included  in 
the  regular  invoices  to  the  habilitados,  and  great  pre- 

*  Co9tans6,  Ivforme  de  1794,  MS. 
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cautions  were  insisted  on  to  prevent  smuggling  by 
friars,  soldiers,  and  sailors.  After  1785,  however, 
trade  was  free  on  the  transports  except  that  from 
1790  to  1794  one  half  the  regular  rates  of  duties  must 
be  paid,  and  that  at  no  time  could  foreign  goods  be 
introduced.  The  methods  of  conducting  this  traf- 
fic are  not  clearly  indicated,  but  apparently  the  oflS- 
cers  and  even  sailors  of  the  transports  brought  up 
from  San  Bias  on  private  speculation  such  articles  as 
they  could  barter  with  the  soldiers.  In  the  absence 
of  money  this  trade  could  not  have  assumed  large  pro- 
portions ;  but  the  soldiers  formed  the  habit  of  exchang- 
ing the  regularly  furnished  goods  needed  by  their  fam- 
ihes  for  liquors,  bright-colored  cloths,  and  worthless 
trinkets.  To  prevent  this  the  governor  sometimes 
delayed  opening  the  regular  supplies  till  after  the  ves- 
sel had  departed.  The  supply-ships  continued  during 
this  decade  as  before  to  take  an  occasional  small  cjuan- 
tity  of  salt  or  salt  meat  to  San  Bias,  besides  receiving 
the  needed  supplies  for  their  return  trips.  The  im- 
portation of  mission  produce  from  Lower  California 
was  allowed,  but  naturally  Httle  was  done  in  this 
direction,  though  one  or  two  lots  of  brandy,  figs,  and 
raisins  for  the  friars  were  sent  up  overland.^ 

'Feb.  26,  1791,  Fages  disapproves  the  free  trade  with  San  Bias  because 
the  soldiers  sacriiicc  useful  articles  in  barter  for  luxuries  and  liquor.  Papei 
de  Puntos,  MS.,  158-9.  1793,  the  viceroy  thinks  no  branch  of  commerce  is 
likely  to  succeed  unless  it  may  be  the  shipment  of  grain  to  San  Bias.  Kevilla 
Gigedo,  Carta  de  1703,  MS.     1794,  Gov.  allows  importation  from  Baja  Cali- 


27,  1795,  V.  R.  has  learned  that  the  habilitados  liavc  paid  tlio  lialf  duties  on 
San  Bias  imports  doAMi  to  Nov.  21,  1794.  This  would  indicate  i)erhap8  that 
this  duty  was  paid  on  the  regular  memoriaSy  as  well  as  on  extra  goods.  Id,, 
xiii.  91-2;  xii.  135.  June  8,  1795,  all  foreign  goods  except  such  as  are  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  invoices  of  the  habilitado  general  are  to  be  confiscated 
by  V.  R.'s  order.  Id.,  xiii.  208;  Prov,  Uec,  MS.,  vi.  47;  S.  Jos^,  Arch., 
MS.,  iv.  31.  July  7,  1795,  Perez  Fernandez  of  San  Francisco  wants  instruc- 
tions how  to  carry  out  this  order.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  i.  21-2.  1796,  royal 
order  not  to  admit  goods  from  foreign  vessels.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  viii.  1(55. 
Aug.  17,  1796,  V.  R.  transmits  royal  order  of  May  5th  approving  certain 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  leaving  of  clotli,  etc.,  in  payment  for  supplies  by 
captains  Moore  and  Locke.  English  cunning  and  pretexts  for  trade  must 
be  watched.  Si.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  v.  30-1.     1798-9,  brandy,  figs,  and  raisiiifl 

sent  up  from  B^a  California.  Prcv.  Bee,,  MS.,  vi.  216,  238. 
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Within  the  limits  of  California  trade  consisted  in 
the  delivery  of  goods  from  the  presidio  warehouse  to 
the  soldiers  for  their  pay  and  rations  and  to  the  set- 
tlers in  payment  for  grain  and  other  supplies,  the  ha- 
bilitados  being  required  to  purchase  home  productions 
rather  than  to  orcfer  from  Mexico.  Money  was  paid 
but  rarely,  but  goods  were  delivered  at  cost.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  pueblos  Borica  urged  not  only  the 
exportation  of  gram  that  the  settlers  might  have  a 
market,  but  the  sending  by  the  government  of  special 
invoices  of  goods  to  be  sold  to  them  at  a  small  advance 
on  cost,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to 
purchase  inferior  articles  at  exorbitant  prices  from  the 
San  Bias  vessels.*  The  missions  also  sold  supplies  to 
the  presidios,  and  sometimes  received  goods  m  pay- 
ment; but  they  preferred  as  a  rule  to  keep  an  open 
account  which  was  settled  once  a  year  by  a  draft  of 
the  habilitado  on  Mexico,  with  which  special  invoices 
of  articles  needed  by  the  friars  for  themselves  or  their 
neophytes  or  their  churches  were  purchased  and  sent 
to  California  free  of  all  duties.  The  friars  still  sent 
a  few  otter-skins  to  Mexico,  and  an  occasional  cargo 
of  tallow  found  a  market  at  San  Bias.* 

*  171)4,  orders  to  try  all  possible  home  products,  paying  in  goods  at  cost. 
Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  105-4;  xii.  91,  09;  xiv.  76-7;  Prov.  i?ec,  MS.,  it 
127-8;  iv.  lis.  179(3,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  settlers  selling  too 
much  of  their  grain,  and  keeping  none  for  seed.  S,  Jos^,  Arch.,  MS.,  iL  73-4. 
Correspondence  between  governor,  viceroy,  and  habilitado  general  about  the 
project  of  special  invoices  of  goods  for  the  pueblo  trade.  The  matter  was 
taken  under  consideration.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  ix.  18-29;  Prov.  Pec,  MS., 
vi.  7,  103-4.  The  settlers  wore  disposed  to  cheat  the  government  by  selling 
damp  flour.  S.  Joa^,  Arch.,  MS.,  vi.  46. 

*  Tht:  only  commimication  which  I  find  respecting  the  fur-trade  in  thil 
decade  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  circular  of  Pr^ident  Lasuen  dated  July  22, 
1791,  in  Arch.  Sta  Bdrhara,  MS.,  ix.  314-15,  317,  in  which  he  says  that 
advices  from  Mexico  promise  better  prices  for  otter-skins,  which  may  there- 
fore bo  accumulated.  They  can  bo  sent  to  the  Mission  sindico  so  packed  ami 
mixed  with  other  goods  that  the  contents  of  the  packages  may  not  be  appar- 
ent; but  the  guardian  or  procurador  should  be  notified  as  to  thedetaibof 
marks,  etc.!  Lasuen  in  the  same  circular.  Id,,  ix.  315-16,  says  that  too 
much  tallow  has  been  sent  to  San  Bias  and  the  price  is  lower;  therefore  the 
remainder  may  bo  dinposed  of  to  private  persons.  1794,  the  guardian  gives 
the  Uad  quality  of  the  tallow  as  the  reason  why  the  ships  have  refused  it. 
They  will  take  500  or  000  arrolms  yearly  at  $2.50  if  well  prepared.  He  sends 
ilirections  for  preparing  it.  Doc.  Hint.  Col.,  MS.,  iv.  51-2;  Arch.  Sta  Dur- 
h'tra,  MS.,  xi.  258,  264-7,  271-3.  Salazar  complains  that  ^mcblos  liavc  the 
preference  as  sellers,  and  also  of  the  long  time  that  the  missions  have  to  wait. 
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In  1793  the  king  granted  to  Roman  Marquez  of 
the  Comercio  de  Indi/xs  license  to  make  an  experi- 
mental trading  voyage  from  Cddiz  to  San  Bias  and 
California,  with  the  privilege  of  introducing  Spanish 
goods  free  of  all  duties,  though  foreign  goods  must 
pay  seven  per  cent.  Californian  products  exchanged 
for  these  goods  might  also  be  exported  free  of  duties. 
Due  notice  was  forwarded  to  the  viceroy,  and  by  him 
to  Borica  and  Lasuen,  who  notified  friars  and  com- 
mandants to  be  ready  for  the  expected  commercial 
visitor.  It  was  announced  in  November  1794  that 
the  vessel,  the  Levante,  had  actually  sailed.  A  year 
later  came  the  notice  that  as  Marquez  had  failed  to 
carry  out  his  enterprise  it  would  be  undertaken  by 
Ignacio  Inciarte.  Here  the  matter  seems  to  have 
dropped  out  of  view.^  Meanwhile  the  king  and  vice- 
roy in  1794-5  approved  the  petition  of  Nicolds  Ma- 
maneli  who  proposed  to  make  a  trading  voyage  from 
California  and  return;  but  nothing  more  is  heard  of 
the  scheme.®  Permission  was  also  granted  to  Antonio 
Ponce  to  build  a  schooner  and  open  a  trade  between 
San  Bias  and  California.^ 

I  have  alluded  to  Borica's  recommendation  in  favor 
of  the  sending  of  special  invoices  by  the  government 
for  pueblo  trade.  In  May  1797  the  habilitado  gen- 
eral made  a  long  report  in  favor  of  the  project,  ex- 
plaining that  nothing  but  a  market  for  produce  could 
arouse  Californian  industries  from  stagnation  to  pros- 
perity; enumerating  the  facilities  for  a  profitable 
exportation  of  furs,  hides,  fish,  grain,  flax,  oil,  and 
wine,  and  especially  sardines,  herring,  and  salmon,  and 
insisting  that  the  government  must  take  the  initiative 
in  opening  this  provincial  commerce,  since  the  pros- 

Condicion  Actual  de  CuL,  MS.,  71-3.  1799,  contracts  not  to  be  made  with 
Miflsion  majordomos  without  consent  of  padre.  ^S^.  Joa^^  Arch.,  MS.,  yL  40. 

*  Viceroy's  communication  of  April  2,  1794,  enclosing  royal  order  of  Oct. 
1,  1793.  and  other  papers.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  168,  188-9;  xii.  21-2; 
Prav.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  110-17,  119,  140;  Arch.  Arzobispado,  MS.,  i.  40;  Cedu- 
lario,  MS.,  i.  249. 

•Feb.  28,  1795,  viceroy  to  governor,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii,  12, 

^  Nueva  EepaHa,  Acuerdos,  MS.,  92-3. 
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pects  at  the  first  were  not  sufficiently  flattering  to 
attract  private  companies.  He  urged  the  sending  of 
an  experimental  invoice  of  $6,000,  and  gave  many 
details  respecting  the  management  of  the  business. 
Here  so  far  as  the  records  show  the  matter  ended 
without  practical  benefit  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Jos^.* 
Two  other  commercial  schemes  in  behalf  of  California 
were  devised  in  1800  and  were  still  in  abeyance  at 
the  end  of  this  decade.  Juan  Ignacio  Mendez,  who 
had  brought  some  goods  to  California  for  sale  on  the 
supply-ship  in  1798  and  had  worked  in  the  country 
as  a  carpenter,  asked  for  a  license  to  export  California 

Productions  on  private  account  by  the  same  vessels, 
uan  Bautista  Ovineta  asked  for  the  approval  of  a 
contract  which  he  had  made  with  the  settlers  of  San 
Josd  and  Branciforte  for  one  thousand  fanegas  of 
wheat  each  year  at  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  mnega. 
The  viceroy  and  fiscal  were  disposed  to  favor  both 
projects,  but  called  on  the  governor  for  his  opinion.* 

^Cdrcaha,  l7\forme  del  Habilitado  Oeneral  aobre  la  reminon  de  memorias  de 
£lfecto8  para  loa  Pueblos  de  California^  1797 ^  MS. 

•Oct.  3,  1800,  viceroy  to  governor,  on  the  Mendez  propoeition.  St,  Pap,, 
Sac,  MS.,  ix.  104-6.  Dec.  18,  1800,  fiscal  to  V.  R.,  on  Ovineta's  contract. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xviii.  7*2-5.  Viceroy  Azanza  in  his  Ynstrwcdoriy  MS., 
01-2,  speaks  of  a  proposal  of  Tepic  merchants  to  sapply  California  with  mer- 
chandise. On  prices  I  append  the  following  items:  Feb.  26,  1791,  F^es  sug- 
gests a  reduction  in  some  of  the  tariff  prices  for  grain  and  meat.  Prov,  ^. 
Pap.,  MS.,  X.  15G-7.  Prices  at  Sta  Barbara  and  S.  Buenaventura,  17d4  to 
1821.  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  vii.  44-66,  80-111;  ix.  485-7.  Sept  22, 
1795,  Borica  gives  a  list  of  articles  which  could  be  advantageously  sold  in 
CalU'orDia,  including  hats  costing  $22  and  selling  at  $30  per  dozen;  stockings, 
$9-$  12  per  dozen;  handkerchiefs,  $13-$1 8  per  dozen;  gold  lace,  $2S-$50  per 
pound;  chocolate,  1.75  realcs  to  3.5  reales  per  poimd.  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  Ben. 
Mil.,  MS.,  xxii.  2.  1796,  cojinillos,  saddle-pads,  50  cents  a  pair.  Prov.  Rec, 
MS.,  vi.  160.  Wheat,  $3  per  fanega.  Dept.  St,  Pap,,  S,  Jos6,  MS.,  i.  69. 
Freight  on  grain  from  Angeles  to  Sta  Bdrbara  7  reals.  Prov,  Rec,,  MS.,  iv. 
82-3.  1797,  wool  18  reals  per  arroba  (9  cents  per  pound).  Id,,  iv.  91;  $3 
at  Monterey.  Dept.  St.  Pap,,  S,  Jos6,  MS.,  i.  78;  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  214. 
Lambs  offered,  7  reals;  asked  by  padres,  $1.  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xv.  86. 
1798,  tiles  820 per  thousand.  M,  xvii.  97.  Bulls,  $4.  /rf.,  xvu.  103.  Calves, 
.$4;  cows,  $3.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  102,  105.  1799,  blankets  $4,50;  brandy, 
$1.07  per  c2wr^///o;  figs,  30  cents  per  TX)und;  olive-oil,  40  cents  per  pound. 
Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  110;  vi.  233.  Chickens,  50  cents  per  dozen,  a.  Jo»t, 
Arch.,  MS.,  vi.  41.  June  26,  1799,  Borica  favors  reduction  in  price  of  horses 
froui  $9  to  $7;  mares,  $4  to  $3;  and  colts,  $5  to  $3.50.  Other  tariff  prices  fair 
enough.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  126-7.  Soap,  15  cakes  for  $1.  Tithe  wheat 
may  be  sold  for  13  reals  for  cash  or  on  4  months'  time.  S.  J096,  Arch.,  MS.,  vi. 
48,41. 
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The  matters  of  provincial  finance,  presidial  supplies, 
and  habilitado's  accounts  are  closely  allied  to  that  of 
commerce,  since  the  distribution  of  supplies  consti- 
tuted for  the  most  part  the  traflBc  of  the  country. 
There  were  no  radical  changes  in  the  system  of  finan- 
cial management  during  this  decade.  Each  year  an 
appropriation  from  the  royal  treasury  was  made  in 
Mexico  to  cover  all  Californian  expenses,  according  to 
the  pay-roll  of  oflScers,  soldiers,  artisans,  and  settlers. 
Before  1796  it  was  about  $64,000;  subsequently  by 
reason  of  the  reenforcements  of  Catalan  volunteers 
and  artillerymen,  of  artisan  instructors,  and  of  the 
settlers  of  Branciforte,  the  amount  was  raised  to  about 
$81,000.^^  Each  year  in  March  or  April  a  list  was 
sent  from  California  of  all  the  articles  which  would 
be  needed  for  the  following  year  and  which  could  not 
be  purchased  in  the  province.  From  the  appropria- 
tion was  deducted  the  amount  of  drafts  on  Mexico 
with  which  supplies  obtained  in  California  had  been 
paid  for,  and  also  the  amount  of  various  royal  revenues 
retained  in  California  and  represented  by  drafts. 
Then  there  was  added  the  amount  of  supplies  furnished 
in  California  to  vessels  or  by  due  authority  to  native 
laborers,  or  otherwise  properly  disposed  of.  Finally, 
the  memorias  of  needed  articles  were  purchased  at 
Mexico  and  San  Bias  and  shipped  regularly  to  the 
north.  The  accounts  of  each  presidial  company  and 
of  the  volunteers  and  artillery  were  kept  separate,  and 
there  was  usually  a  balance  of  a  few  hundred  or  a  few 
thousand  dollars  for  or  against  each  company,  accord- 
ing as  the  memorias  were  less  or  greater  than  the  net 
appropriation.  The  habilitados  were  not  allowed  to 
include  in  their  lists  articles  of  luxury.  Some  coin 
was  sent  with  each  invoice,  enough  to  pay  the  salaries 

10  For  separate  presidial  accounts  see  chapters  xxx.-xxxii  The  following 
references  are  somewhat  general  in  their  nature,  embracing  accounts  and  frag- 
ments relating  to  all  the  presidios:  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  i.  47-8;  ii.  35,  38;  vi. 
115;  ix.  48,  58-CO,  74-6;  xv.  10-12;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xiv.  8; 
xix.  5,  7-9;  xxvi.  5;  xxvii  6, 6;  xxviii.  21-2;  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  ii  160;  v.  6, 7, 
10;  vi  120-1;  Prov.  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii  35-43;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Presidios, 
MS.,  ii.  76-88. 
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of  the  governor  and  one  or  two  other  oflScers,  with  a 
small  amount  for  the  soldiers.  There  was  at  one  time 
an  order  that  all  balances  due  the  companies  be  sent 
in  coin,  but  I  find  no  evidence  that  anything  of  the 
kind  was  ever  done." 

Until  1791  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  general 
management  of  California  business  in  Mexico  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  factor,  Pedro  Ignacio  Arlztegui  being 
the  last  to  hold  that  position,  preceded  by  Ramon 
Manuel  de  Goya  from  1776,  and  his  place  taken  by 
Jos^  A.vila  from  1785  for  several  years.  Francisco 
Hijosa  as  commissary  attended  to  the  business  at 

^^  From  the  voluminouB  corraapondeiioe  on  the  topics  treated  in  this  and 
the  next  paragraph  I  present  tne  following  items:  1790,  full  details  on 
forms  of  accounts.  Prov.  St  Pap,,  MS.,  ix.  289-90,  305.  Viceroy's  orden 
for  reports,  etc.,  to  aid  Ilomeu  in  his  iuyestifiation  of  presidial  accounts.  ItL, 
ix.  313-19.  Sept  26,  1790,  Revilla  Gigedo's  Tetter  to  court  recommending  tba 
appointment  of  Cdrcaba  as  habilitado  general,  and  explidning  the  desinbil- 
ity  of  the  new  office.  EatudiUo,  Doc.  ifisL  Col,,  MS.,  L  8,  9.  May  14,  1791, 
royal  order  creating  the  office.  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxv.  2.  Ock 
3,  1791,  viceroy  communicates  royal  approval  of  G^Uxaba*s  appointment  to 
governor.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  ^IS.,  x.  136-7.  Sept.  20th,  habilitado*s  deficits 
to  bo  charged  to  the  comnany  pro  rata,  and  he  is  to  live  on  25  cts  per  day  nnder 
arrest,  his  property  also  being  sold.  Id.,  x.  76.  Some  clerical  fees  had  to  \m 
paid  from  California  on  statements  of  account.  Id.,  xii.  105.  Damaged  efiecta 
charged  to  the  factor;  expenses  to  company.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iL  158,  Jan. 
4, 17u3.  Sendins  of  supplies  suspended  until  accounts  are  cleared  up.  Pron. 
St.  Pap. ,  Ben.  Mh.  ,  MS. ,  xx.  4.  Jan.  23, 1794,  habilitado  general,  his  appoint- 
ment, accounts,  etc.  Nuera  EspaAa,  Acuerdos^  MS.,  40^.  May  12th,  gov. 
complains  to  V.  R.  of  lack  of  system  in  the  accounts.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
xxL  138-40.  1794,  Col.  Albemi  waa  refused  50  arrobas  of  flour,  because  it 
could  be  bought  in  California.  Sl  Pap.,  Sa^:.,  MS.,  ix.  41-2.  Articles  of  lux- 
ury not  to  be  included  in  mumorias.  Balances  in  coin,  one  fourth  in  small 
change.  Prov.  Rrc,  MS.,  iv.  124-5;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiL  182-3.  Dec. 
1795,  10  per  cent  advance  to  be  charged  on  goods  distributed  to  Indiana.  Id, 
Tlie  habilitados  had  to  send  with  their  memorias  an  account  of  the  condition 
of  arms,  dress,  and  other  kinds  of  property.  Prov.  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  xiL  91. 
Jan.  1,  1705,  Borica  to  CArcaba,  complaming  of  the  inefficiency  of  his  officers 
especially  as  habilitados.  Grajera  is  named  as  an  exception.  Prov.  SL  Pap., 
Ms.,  xxi.  213-14.  April,  $6,000  in  silver  coin  sent  to  California.  Prov.  SL 
Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxi.  10.  Report  of  Feb.  19,  1795,  on  the  accounts  of 
the  expedition  of  1769-74.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiiL  5-9.  Habilitado  gen- 
eral considered  as  agent  and  apodcrado  of  the  California  Indians.  Prov.  Nee., 
MS.,  vi.  2.  Company  accounts  must  bear  the  signature  of  commandant  and 
alf(Srez  besides  that  of  the  habilitado.  St.  Pap.  Sac.,  MS.,  vii.  40.  1797, 
precautions  against  counterfeit  money,  with  inuications  that  some  of  it  was 
in  circulation  in  California,  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  154;  vi  78;  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xvi.  245.  March  19,  1797,  Borica  asks  for  a  release  of  habilitados  from 
some  duties,  and  the  appointment  of  administrators.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  vi. 
83-4.  Gov.  still  at  work  on  the  accounts  of  1781-92.  Id.  Circaba  succeeded 
byColumna.  Ouerra,  Doc.  HiM.  Col.,  MS.,  iii.  168-9:  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
svii.  200,  322-^;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  112;  viu.  224.  Arrears  of  pay  at  San 
Di^{Oi.  Prov.  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  34,  60-3. 
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San  Bias  until  1795  and  perhaps  throughout  the 
decade.  In  1791  Manuel  Cdrcaba,  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  Revilla  Gigedo,  was  put  in  possession  of  the 
newly  created  office  of  habilitado  general  with  the 
rank  of  captain  and  the  pay  of  $1,200  a  year.  He 
was  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  California  busi- 
ness as  the  factor  had  not  done.  The  office  was  to 
be  elective;  and  in  1799,  CArcaba  obtaining  leave  of 
absence,  Eucario  Antonio  Columna  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  ad  interim  in  May,  and  the  choice  was 
duly  ratified  by  the  presidial  companies  in  August 
and  September.  It  is  not  certain  that  Columna  ever 
took  possession  of  the  office,  there  being  some  indica- 
tions that  Cdrcaba  held  it  again  in  1802.  Through 
want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  habiUtados  the  ac- 
counts were  always  in  confusion.  Deficits  during  this 
decade  are  noticed  in  local  chapters.  In  1793  the 
forwarding  of  supplies  was  once  suspended  till  the 
accounts  could  be  adjusted.  In  1795  the  final  orders 
were  issued  for  settling  the  old  accounts  of  the  first 
expeditions  of  1 769-74.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  now 
dead  and  their  descendants  scattered.  Whenever  the 
sum  due  was  large,  the  heirs  were  to  be  sought; 
otherwise  the  money  was  to  be  spent  in  masses  for 
the  souls  of  the  dead  pioneers.  In  1797  Borica  in  the 
north  and  Arrillaga  at  Loreto  were  still  at  work  on 
the  accounts  of  the  past  decade.  There  had  been 
$12,000  due  the  presidio  of  Santa  Bdrbara  in  1792, 
and  in  1801  the  governor  expressed  doubts  whether 
a  settlement  would  ever  be  reached.  Truly  there  was 
little  inducement  to  the  soldiers  to  live  economically 
and  to  leave  large  balances  in  the  hands  of  the  g^ov- 
emment.  The  procuradores  at  San  Fernando  college, 
charged  with  the  transaction  of  business  for  the  Cali- 
fornia missions,  were  Jos6  Murguia  and  Tomds  de  la 
Peiia,  whose  duties  were  simply  to  collect  the  friars' 
stipends  and  drafts  sent  from  CaUfomia,  and  with  the 
proceeds  to  purchase  supplies  for  shipment  accord- 
ing to  the  orders  received.     Of  the  pious  fund,  source 
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of  the  stipends,  nothing  in  particular  is  known  pertain- 
ing directly  to  this  epoch;  but  Revilla  Gigedo  in  his  re- 
port of  1793  represents  the  fund  as  rapidly  running  to 
decay,  and  predicts  that  the  royal  treasury  will  have 
to  make  new  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  the  missions." 

The  Califomians  were  free  from  cUcabalas,  or  excise 
tax,  on  articles  bought  and  sold  for  five  years  from 
1787  to  1792,  and  again  for  ten  years  from  1794. 
From  1792  to  1794  one  half  the  regular  tax  of  six 
per  cent  was  paid,  but  statistics  are  insufficient  to 
show  the  revenue  from  this  source,  which  was  very 
small.  There  was  also  a  tribute  of  one  fan^a  of 
corn  per  year  paid  by  the  settlers,  which  yielded  to 
the  kmg  something  over  $100."  From  $100  to  $200 
a  year  resulted  from  the  sale  of  papal  indulgences,  an 
ecclesiastical  revenue,  but  managed  by  the  treasury 
officials.^*  Another  ecclesiastical  revenue  belonging 
to  the  bishop  of  Sonora,  but  by  him  sold  to  the  royal 
treasury,  was  that  of  diezmos,  or  tithes.  This  tax  of 
ten  per  cent  on  all  products  must  be  paid  by  settlers 
after  five  years  and  by  the  rancho  del  rey,  only 
the  missions  being  exempt.  The  treasury  gained 
five  per  cent  by  the  purchase  from  the  bishop,  the 
habilitados  received  ten  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  for 
collection,  and  it  was  customary  to  sell  the  tithes  for 
a  year  in  advance  at  auction  whenever  a  purchaser 
could  be  found,  the  price  being  the  probable  proceeds, 
and  the  purchaser  making  his  profit  by  a  more  careful 
collection  than  the  officials  would  enforce.  This  tax 
was  collected  in  kind  for  grain  and  even  for  live-stock 
when  the  animals  could  be  used  at  the  presidios.  The 
net  proceeds,  paid  by  drafts  into  the  branch  treasury 
at  Rosario,  or  at  Guadalajara  after  1795,  were  over 
$1,200.^' 

"  BeoUla  Oigedo,  Carta  de  1793,  MS.,  18, 19. 

^^Prov.  SL  Pap,,  MS.,  x.  178;  xL  8,  9;  Id,,  Ben.  Mil.,  xviiL  6,  7;  xxv. 
G,  7;  S.  Jost  Arch.,  MS.,  iii.  21.  Tributes  paid  at  Monterey  in  1793,  were 
^Vl,  and  in  1794,  $22.  In  1797,  24  men  paid  $97.  Akabaias  at  Monterey  in 
179:^4,  $236. 

*^  See  chapter  xxvii.;  also  local  items  in  chapters  xxx.-xxxii.  this  volume. 

^^  1794,  tithes  paid  into  reul  caja  de  Rosario.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii. 
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The  largest  item  of  royal  revenue  in  California,  as 
in  all  other  Spanish  provinces  where  no  rich  mines 
were  worked,  was  that  produced  by  the  sale  of  tobac- 
co, always  monopolized  by  the  government.  The  net 
product  of  cigars,  cigaritos,  and  snuff,  little  or  no 
tobacco  being  used  for  chewing  or  smoked  in  pipes, 
was  not  less  than  $6,000  a  year  on  an  average.^® 
Postal  revenue  amounted  to  about  $700  a  year,  the 
habilitados  serving  as  post-masters  at  their  respective 
presidios,  and  receiving  eight  per  cent  of  gross  re- 
ceipts as  a  compensation  for  their  services. ^^ 

The  management  of  all  branches  of  the  revenue  was 

135.  Sta  Bdrbara  tithes  for  1794  were  $328.  The  governor  authorizes  the 
commandant  to  sell  them  for  two  years  at  $400.  Prov,  Hec.,  MS.,  iv.  9,  10, 
20.  Capt.  Ortega  bid  $200  (per  year)  on  condition  that  the  presidio  purchase 
grain  and  cattle  at  tariff  prices.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiiL  173-4.  Oct.  1795, 
tithes  and  quicksilver  revenue  of  California  transferred  to  Guadalajara.  Id., 
xiii.  44-5;  xiv.  5;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  143;  St.  Pap.,  Sa^.,  MS.,  xvii.  2. 
179C,  items  showing  that  the  tithes  on  live-stock,  when  paid  in  money  or 
grain,  were  from  10  to  25  cents  per  head,  or  for  mules  50  cents.  Prov.  St. 
Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  178,  244;  Id.,  Pre»idix>s,  i.  8;  S.  JosS  Arch.,  MS.,  v.  29. 
Habilitados  allowed  10  per  cent.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  178.  No  ofifers 
to  rent  the  tithes  of  Sta  Bdrbara  in  1799.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  iv.  109.  Jan.  22, 
1800,  Sal  to  comisionado  of  San  Jos^,  urging  him  in  no  gentle  terms  to  hasten 
the  braiH^ing.  Excommunication  is  the  penalty  for  failure  to  pay  tithes.  S. 
Jo8^,  Arch.,  MS.,  iii.  57.  Twenty-tive  ewes  clfiamed  out  of  every  thousand 
killed.  St.  Pap.  Mis.  and  Colon,  MS.,  i.  38.  Tithe  cattle  sold  at  $1.25  each. 
S.  Jos6,  Arch.,  MS.,  iii.  66. 

^•Product  in  1789,  $6,019.  Consumption  in  1790,  7,751  pckgs.  cigars, 
71,323  pckgs.  cigaritos,  and  13  lbs.  of  snuff.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  iii.  3,  5,  7. 
Revenue  in  1793,  $4,018.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xL  183;  xxi.  136.  In  1796, 
$7,918.  Pruv.  St.  Pap.,  Presidios,  MS.,  ii.  89-90.  In  1800,  $7,981.  Prov.  St, 
Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxviii.  8.     The  habilitados  received  5  per  cent  on 

fross  sales,  and  the  habilitado  of  Monterey  as  administrator  got  $545  a  year. 
(/.,  xxvii.  8. 

*'  In  the  numerous  communications  in  the  archives  respecting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mails  during  this  decade  there  is  very  little  matter  of  interest  or 
value.  1790,  $250  paid  for  a  special  express  from  Nootka.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xix.  10.  1792,  couriers  to  leave  San  Francisco  on  Ist  of 
each  month.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  ii.  152.  1793,  a  courier  sent  from  Monterey 
Nov.  16th,  arrived  at  San  Diego  Nov.  23d,  and  at  Loreto  Dec.  7th.  The  day 
and  hour  of  arrival  and  departure  at  each  mission  are  given.  The  stay  at 
each  station  was  generally  an  hour.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  SiS.,  xi.  77-80.  In 
1794  a  change  was  made  in  route,  mails  going  via  Chihuahua  and  Buenavista 
instead  of  Alamos  and  Guadalajara.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  25;  viii.  145-6; 
Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  194.  English  letters  taken  from  the  bags  and  sent 
to  Mexico  in  1794-5.  Prov.  Bec.,mS.,  iv.  9,  121;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii. 
134;  xiii.  175.  1795,  mails  leave  Monterey  on  3d  of  each  month  for  south. 
Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  v.  304.  Net  proceeds  in  1790-7  were  $758.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxv.  14.  New  mail-bags  in  1797.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi. 
193.  Administrators  of  P.  0.  got  8  per  cent.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil., 
MS.,  xxviii.  14.  Vessel  carrying  the  mail  across  the  gulf  lost  m  1800.  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xviii.  86. 
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in  the  hands  of  the  habilitados  for  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  the  accounts  being  sent  to  Monterey 
for  transmission  to  Mexico;  until  in  1799  Hermene- 
gildo  Sal,  as  habilitado  of  Monterey,  was  formally 
appointed  administrator  general  of  royal  exchequer 
revenues  for  New  California.^ 

The  military  force  maintained  in  California  during 
this  decade  was  280  men  of  the  presidial  companies, 
besides  governor  and  surgeon,  and  90  Catalan  volun- 
teers and  artillerymen  after  1796.  There  were  12 
commissioned  oflScers,  35  non-commissioned  oflScors, 
260  private  soldiers,  60  pensioners,  and  four  or  five 
mechanics.  Grades  and  salaries  I  append  in  a  note.^* 
In  1799  an  eflEbrt  was  made  by  the  officers,  supported 
by  the  governor,  to  obtain  an  increase  of  pay  to  the 
extent  of  $150  per  year.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
sum  received  was  insufficient  to  supply  food  and*  cloth- 
ing to  the  officer  8  family,  his  children  going  barefoot 
and  in  ra^,  while  his  wife  had  to  take  in  washing  and 
sewing.  No  immediate  result  is  recorded.  With 
their  pay  the  cavalry  soldiers  must  buy  food,  clothing, 
arms,  and  horses;  but  the  latter  were  taken  back  and 

^'Nov.  7,  1799,  Sal  declared  administrator.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  176; 
Prov,  SL  Pap,,  MS.,  zvii  285,  315.  1795,  tobacco  accounts  sent  to  habili- 
tado of  Monterey,  as  also  cattle  accounts;  tithes  to  Rosario;  mail  accoonts  to 
administrator  general  at  Mexico;  bul<u  to  the  respective  branch  of  the  treas- 
ury. Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  26;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  133. 

^'  Salaries  paid  were  as  follows :  governor  (lieu t. -col. ),  $4,000;  captain  Gat. 
vol., $840;  alf<irezor8ub.-lieut.,$400;alf^rczCat.  vol.,$384;  sergeant, $262.50; 
sergeant  artillery,  $240;  sereeant  Cat.  vol.,  $192;  soldiers,  $217.50;  soldiers 
Cat.  voL,  $132;  soldiers  artiUciy,  $180;  invalid  alferez,  $200;  invalid  corporal, 
$96;  surgeon,  $840;  lieutenant,  $550;  lieutenant  Cat.  vol.,  $480;  bleeder,  $SMK); 
corporal,  $225;  corporal  artillery,  $204;  corporal  Cat.  vol.,  $156;  mechanics, 
$180;  drummer  Cat.  vol.,  $144;  armorer,  $217;  invalid  sergeant,  $120;  invalid 
soldier,  $96.  Nov.  5,  1702,  Arrillaga  to  viceroy,  urging  a  provision  for  send- 
ing the  soldiers*  pay  in  ud%'ance,  as  was  done  in  some  other  presidios,  though 
contrary  to  the  ixjglamento.  The  delays,  especially  in  fittmg  out  new  vv- 
cniits  and  in  paying  off  soldiers  whose  term  ha<l  expired,  caused  great  liard- 
ship.  Prov.  iSt.  /'a//.,  MS.,  xxi.  80-4.  Oct.  2,  1793,  viceroy  onlers  two  i>ay- 
mc>ut8  in  advance  to  lieutenants  Grajera  and  Parrilla  for  travelling  exx)ense8. 
Sf.  Pap..  *V«c.,  M8.,  ix.  71.  1797,  sailors  employed  in  defensive  duty  ffet 
2.'>  cents  {mr  day.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  250.  1799,  correspondence  be- 
tween connnundants,  governor,  and  viceroy  respecting  an  increase  of  pay  for 
the  jucHidial  officers.  St.  Pup. ^  Sac.  MS.,  i.  123-4;  Proc.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  113; 
vi.   120-1. 
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credited  at  the  expiration  of  the  term.  The  Catalan 
volunteers  received  less  pay,  and  had  no  horses  to 
buv.  For  them  and  for  the  artillerymen  separate  in- 
voices of  eflfects  were  sent  from  Mexico,  to  the  amount 
of  about  $15,000  per  year.  This  infantry  company 
was  not  deemed  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  forces 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  hoped  that  most  of  the 
members  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  might  be 
induced  either  to  reenhst  in  the  cuera  companies  or 
remain  in  the  country  as  settlers.^ 

I  explain  elsewhere  the  military  and  presidio  sys- 
tem. Here  it  is  my  purpose  to  note  briefly  the  con- 
dition of  military  afiairs  and  the  slight  modifications 
that  occurred  during  the  decade.  The  regular  term 
of  enlistment  was  ten  years,^  but  at  least  eighteen 
years'  service  was  required  for  retirement  as  an  in- 
valid on  half-pay  pension,  and  the  pensioners  were 
often  retained  a  long  time  in  the  service  for  want  of 
recruits  to  fill  their  places.     From  the  pay  of  each 

^  The  compafiia  de  voluntarios  de  Cataluiia  was  also  called  the  compaiiia 
de  fusileros  de  montafia.  Prov.  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xiii.  186.  Dec.  1795,  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Tolanteers  for  travelling  expenses  denied.  Prov,  Bee,,  MS.,  viiL 
158;  St,  Pap,,  Miss,  and  Colon,,  MS.,  i.  363.  June  1797,  volunteers  may 
enlist  in  the  companies  on  expiration  of  their  term,  but  not  before,  and  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  their  previous  services.  They  were  encouraged  to  marry 
christianized  natives  as  a  means  of  retaining  them  in  the  country.  Prov,  St, 
Pap.,  MS.,  XV.  252-3;  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  viii.  176.  July  1,  1796,  Albemi 
argues  that  the  volunteers  desiring  to  become  settlers  should  receive  double 
allowances,  on  account  of  their  15  or  20  years  of  service  and  because  it  is  hard 
for  an  old  soldier  to  bend  his  body  to  the  axe,  hoe,  and  plow.  St,  Pap, ,  Mins, 
and  Colon,,  MS.,  i.  3G8-9,  379.  March  1799,  Borica  favors  an  increase  of 
cavalry  in  place  of  infantry.  Prov,  Rec,,  MS.,  vi.  121-2.  Aug.  1799,  B.  says 
the  artillery-men  live  at  the  batteries  and  alternate  with  the  infantrymen  in 
their  duties.  When  free  they  promenade  about  the  presidios.  No  com- 
plaints of  injustice  heard.  Id.,  vi.  128. 

''  There  are  no  records  that  any  recruits  were  obtained  from  abroad  dur- 
ing this  decade — certainly  there  were  but  very  few;  neither  do  the  archives 
show  how  many  recruits  were  obtained  in  California  to  keep  the  companies 
full ;  but  many  of  the  young  men  chose  a  military  career.  There  was  no 
bounty  paid.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  ix.  192-3;  VcUkjo,  Doc,  Hist.  Cat.  MS., 
XV.  3-^,  69,  72, 85,  92.  Jan.  15,  1794,  governor  says  he  found  many  useless 
men  at  the  presidios  and  tried  to  promote  recruiting  so  as  to  fill  the  vacancies 
with  good  men.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  132.  March,  1795,  Gov.  orders 
commandant  of  Fronteras  to  enlist  15  or  20  young  men.  Prov.  Rec. ,  MS. ,  v.  310. 
Dec.  1797,  corporal  sent  to  Angeles  to  recruit  6  youths  so  that  as  many  invalids 
may  be  released.  Id.,  v.  261;  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  184.  June  1799,  Sal 
wants  a  healthy  robust  man  from  San  Jos6  to  fill  a  vacancy.  Not  a  widow  s 
son.  S.  JoU,  Arch,,  MS.,  vi.  47. 
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soldier  was  kept  back  a  certain  sum  constituting  the 
fondo  de  retencion,  to  be  paid  him  on  his  discharge. 
This  was  fifty  dollars  till  1797,  when  it  was  raised  to 
one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  made  up  in  four  annual 
retentions.*^ 

In  military  discipline  there  was  nothing  notable  at 
this  time.^  In  1793  the  governor  recommended  that 
San  Francisco,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Diego  be 
commanded  by  captains  who  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  presidial  accounts,^  but  the  suggestion 
was  not  followed,  though  several  of  the  lieutenants 
were  brevetted  captains  before  1800.  In  1794  the 
presidios  were  reported  to  have  no  flags  and  no  mate- 
rial with  which  to  make  them ;  accordingly  one  flag 
for  each  establishment  was  sent  from  Mexico  the 
next  year.^  In  the  matter  of  uniform  and  equip- 
ments buckskin  chupas,  or  jackets,  and  breeches  were 
allowed  to  be  worn  on  active  duty,  and  anquercus, 
heavy  leather  coverings  for  horses'  haunches,  were 
prohibited   in    1794.^     In    1795  the  royal  tribunal, 

»»  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvL  63,  223;  xv.  60.  The  other  military  •fmids' 
were  the  fondo  de  gratificacion,  an  allowance  of  $10  for  each  man  in  the 
companies  per  year  for  miBcellaneous  company  expenses;  the  fondo  de  invd- 
Udont  a  small  discount  on  soldiers'  wages,  8  maravcdis  on  a  dollar,  for  the 
payment  of  pensions;  and  the  fondo  de  montepio,  a  discount  of  officers'  pay 
for  similar  purposes.  Feb.  1705,  the  king  ordered  $5  yev  month  aa  auna 
paid  to  the  old  carpenter  Lorenzo  Esp<irza.  Prov.  St,  Pap.yBeti.  i/t7.,MS.,  xxv. 
10.  Tliis  sum  was  paid  to  Esparza  until  his  death.  April  1703,  70  persons  in 
the  four  presidios  entitled  to  retirement  but  no  recruits  to  replace  thom. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.y  MS.,  xxi.  221-2.  Dec  0,  1700,  royal  order  reguUitin^  de- 
tails of  i)cnsions.  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  iv.  131-2.  Oct.  1707,  invalids  declming 
to  live  in  the  pueblos  must  stand  guard  at  the  presidios.  Prot\  St.  Pap.^  MS., 
xvi.  86-7,  184;  xv.  00-100;  Prov.  Jiec.,  MS.,  iv.  150-60.  Oct.  1708,  retired 
officers  who  held  government  positions  get  no  half -pay.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi. 
104. 

'^  1705,  Scrfft.  Ruiz  reports  that  the  soldiers  at  San  Buenaventura  have  to 
be  treated  with  severity.  Their  insubordination  has  reached  such  a  point 
that  they  have  to  be  threatened  with  kicks.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  45. 
But  Ruiz  was  arrested  for  offensive  language  to  private  Lugo.  /</.,  xiii.  14. 
Albino  Tobar  sent  out  of  the  country  for  bad  conduat.  Prov.  Pee.,  MS.,  v. 
62.  Two  soldiers  nven  two  hours  of  extra  guard  duty  per  day,  wearing 
their  cueras,  for  eight  days,  having  allowed  some  Indian  prisoners  to  escape. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.  xvi.  173. 

3«  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  108-0.  A  captain  also  proposed  for  Santa 
Barbara  in  1700.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  121. 

'^^  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  200;  xiv.  68;  xxi.  100. 

-«  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xu.  28,  143;  xvii.  08.  8.  Jo96,  Arch.,  MS.,  u.  79; 
Pror,  Rcc,  MS.,  iv.  8;  v.  24. 
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through  Contador  Beltran,  reported  to  the  viceroy 
that  the  California  soldiers  had  too  many  duties  not 
belonging  to  their  profession,  serving  as .  vaqueros, 
farmers,  couriers,  artisans,  and  butchers,  so  that  but 
little  time  was  left  for  rest  or  for  their  proper  duty  of 
protecting  and  advancing  the  spiritual  conquest.^ 
The  governor  also  urged  the  necessity  in  1795,  and 
again  in  1799,  of  appointing  an  adjutant-inspector  to 
relieve  him  of  some  of  his  duties.^  In  connection 
with  the  apprehensions  of  attack  by  foreigners  in 
1797,  a  slight  attempt  was  made  to  organize  the  militia 
of  California,  and  a  distribution  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion was  made  among  the  settlers,  the  employment  of 
the  natives  as  auxiliary  forces  being  also  contem- 
plated.^ 

Civil  and  political  government  had  but  a  nominal 
existence  at  this  epoch,  consisting  mainly  in  the  facts 
that  the  comandante  de  armas  was  also  political  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  and  that  each  pueblo  had  its 
alcalde.  This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  an  analysis 
of  the  relations  between  military  and  civil  authority, 
in  which  there  was  substantially  no  change  from  the 
beginning  down  to  the  end  of  Spanish  power  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  only  topic  that  requires  notice  in  the 
annals  of  this  decade  is  the  proposed  separation  of  the 
two  Califomias  hitherto  forming  a  single  province 
under  one  governor.  This  separation  was  recom- 
mended in  March  1796,  by  Beltran  of  the  court  of 
exchequer  in  Mexico,  who  based  his  argument  on  the 
great  distance  between  Loreto  and  Monterey,  and 
the  consequent  delays  in  the  transaction  of  all  public 
business.  Arrillaga  at  Loreto  could  take  no  action 
until  he  had  communicated  with  Borica  at  Monterey. 
Orders  from  Mexico  for  Loreto  must  make  the  jour- 

"  Prov.  SL  Pap,,  MS.,  xiii.  185-«. 

"  April  3,  1795,  March  18,  1799,  Borica  to  viceroy.  Prov,  Hec.,  MS.,  vi. 
121;  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxL  221.  There  had  been  no  such  officer  since  the 
time  of  Capt.  Nicolds  Soler. 

^Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  iv.  87,  93,  166;  Prov,  8t,  Pap,,  MS.,  xv.  101-2;  rvi, 
55,222. 
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ney  to  Monterey  and  back,  and  reports  from  Loreto 
made  the  same  circuit  on  their  way  to  Mexico.  The 
inconvenience  of  all  this  was  apparent,  and  the  separa- 
tion in  military  and  political  rule  was  greatly  facili- 
tated by  that  already  existing  in  mission  affairs. 
Borica  made  a  full  report  in  favor  of  the  change  in 
September,  declaring  that  the  interests  of  both  parts 
of  the  province  could  not  be  properly  attended  to  by 
a  governor  at  Monterey,  favoring  in  connection  with 
the  change  a  transfer  of  the  capital  of  the  peninsula 
from  Loreto  to  the  frontier,  expressing  the  greatest 
confidence  in  Arrillaga's  ability,  and  suggesting  an 
increase  of  his  salary.  No  one  had  anything  to  say 
in  opposition  to  the  separation,  which  we  shall  see 
was  accomplished  during  the  next  decade.** 

On  the  administration  of  justice,  we  learn  that  in 
1794  Ignacio  Rochin  was  shot  for  murder  at  Santa 
Bdrbara,  on  a  sentence  coming  from  the  audiencia  of 
Guadalajara.^  A  soldier  was  sentenced  to  ten  years 
public  labor  at  San  Bias  for  incest  in  1799,  while  his 
daughter  and  accomplice  was  condemned  to  seclusion 
for  two  years.*^  There  were  six  or  seven  cases  of 
murder  among  the  natives,  the  culprits  being  con- 
demned by  the  viceroy  to  terms  of  four  to  eight  years 
of  presidio  work  or  imprisonment  together  with  flog- 
gings.*" 

*<>  March  7,  1796,  Beltran's  proposition.  Prov.  Si.  Pap.^  MS.,  xiv.  140-4. 
March  2l8t,  viceroy  to  Borica  transmittinff  the  proposition,  /d.,  140;  Prtifo, 
Jiec,  MS.,  V.  344;  viii.  159.  Jnly  11th,  Borica  to  Arrillaga  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  calls  Beltran  *£1  Tuerto.'  Id,,  v.  343.  Aug.  18th,  Arrillaga 
favors  the  change.  Id.,  iii.  268.  Sept.  11th,  Borica's  report  to  viceroy. 
Borica,  Proyecto  sobre  division  de  las  Cal{fomias  en  dos  provincias,  1796,  MS. 

'^  See  chapter  xxx.  In  1801  Crist6bal  Simental  is  mentioned  as  having 
arrived  at  Monterey  for  the  audiencia  of  Guadalajara ;  but  nothing  is  known 
of  his  business.  Prov,  Rec.,  MS.,  x.  11. 

"67.  Pap,,  Sac.,  MS.,  L  122;  Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  iv.  109;  viiL  187. 

'^  1796,  four  natives  for  murder  of  another,  four  years  of  prison  with  50  to 
1 00  lashes.  Prov.  Rec. ,  MS. ,  iv.  43-4, 84.  1 797,  Indian  who  undertook  to  pnnish 
his  wife  and  through  ignorance  *  overdid  it,*  four  years  on  public  works.  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  XV.  277.  1799,  wife-murderer  at  Santa  Bdrbara,  eight  years  of 
bard  labor  in  chains.  I  append  some  minor  cases  of  Interest:  1800,  Rafael 
Gomez,  apparently  for  lying,  condemned  by  P.  CataU,  commissioned  by 
Lasuen,  to  sweep  the  church  daily  and  attend  mass,  besides  asking  a  padre  s 
pardon,  being  put  in  irons  to  await  the  governor's  approval  of  this  sentence. 
San  Jo8^,  Arch.,  MS.,  iii.  55-7.     1799,  no  cases  penoing  which  belong  to  the 
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The  most  striking  criminal  case  of  the  period,  though 
by  no  means  a  pleasingone  to  describe,  was  that  of 
Jos^  Antonio  Rosas.  ECe  was  a  native  of  Los  An- 
geles, only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  a  private  soldier 
m  the  Santa  Bdrbara  company  in  the  guard  of  San 
Buenaventura.  In  June  1800,  while  in  charge  of  the 
animals  at  La  Mesa,  he  was  seen  to  commit  a  crimen 
nefando  by  two  Indian  girls,  who  reported  the  mat- 
ter. Criminal  proceedings  were  at  once  instituted  by 
order  of  Comandante  Goycoechea,  Alfdrez  Pablo  Cota 
being  prosecuting  attorney,  the  cadet  Ignacio  Mar- 
tinez acting  as  clerk,  the  soldier  Josd  Marfa  Domin- 
fuez  as  interpreter,  and  the  retired  sergeant  Joso 
larfa  Ortega  as  defender  of  the  accused.  Rosas 
made  a  confession,  pleading  only  that  he  was  tempted 
by  El  Demonio.  Cota  demanded  the  death  penalty, 
Ortega  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  mercy,  and  in 
July  the  case  went  to  the  viceroy.  The  sentence  ren- 
dered in  September,  after  consultation  with  the  audi- 
tor de  guerra,  was  that  Rosas  must  be  hanged  and 
the  body  burned  together  with  that  of  the  mule,  "en 
quien  cometi6  tan  horrible  delito."  The  execution 
took  place  on  Feb.  11,  1801,  at  Santa  Barbara  presi- 
dio in  the  presence  of  the  whole  garrison ;  but  there 
being  no  hangman  in  California,  the  boy  had  to  be 

audiencia.  Prow  SL  Pap,,  MS.,  xxL  290.  1797,  natives  for  assault  on  neo- 
phytes sentenced  to  work  on  presidio  in  shackles  for  a  month  or  two.  Prov, 
St.  Pap.f  MS.,  xvi.  77-8.  1796,  carpenter  Martinez  exiled  to  San  Jos<5  for 
eight  years  for  assault  and  wounding.  Prov.  i/ec,  MS. ,  iv.  198.  1797,  Cristobal 
Rey  prosecuted  for  assault,  with  some  details  of  proceedings.  Prov.  Sf.  Pap., 
MS.,  xvi.  2ol-2.  Natives  sentenced  by  Borica  to  from  10  to  30  lashes  for  steal- 
ing. /(/.,  Ben.  J/*/.,  MS.,  xxvii. 4.  1799,  slave  Maximo  sentenced  to  four  yexirs 
serA'ice  on  the  royal  vessels  for  stealing  silver- ware  from  his  master  Allxjmi ; 
and  the  soldier  Oseguera  to  five  years  for  receiving  the  goods.  Prov.  Hec. ,  MS. , 
vi.  119.  Four  hundred  dollars  stolen  from  the  warehouse  at  Monterey,  /t/., 
iv.  171.  1798,  two  soldiers  at  San  Francisco  put  in  irons  for  stealing  a  calf 
and  sheep  from  the  mission.  Prov.  St.  Pa;?.,  MS.,  x\'ii.  111.  179r»,  twenty - 
five  lashes  and  three  months'  work  in  shackles  for  stealing  clothes.  A  Sina- 
loa  Indian  at  San  Jos<^.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  v.  49.  1800,  two  soldiers  sentenced 
to  a  year's  presidio  work  for  breaking  open  a  trunk.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Hen.  Mil., 
MS.,  xxix.  1.  1796,  viceroy  sends  sentence  of  50  lashes  and  4  years'  lalx)r 
against  three  neophytes  ancf  a  pagan.  St.  Pop.,  Sac.,  MS.,  xiv.  1.3.  A  settler 
of  San  Jo66  received  2o  blows  with  a  stick.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS., 
xxvi  14.  Cordero,  a  settler  of  Branciforte,  sentenced  to  a  month  of  hard 
work  for  striking  the  commandant,  who  was  reprimanded  for  his  hasty  action. 
S€aUa  Cruz,  Arch,,  MS.,  69-70. 
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shot  after  receiviug  from  Father  Tapis  the  last  com- 
forts of  religion  and  reciting  the  service  in  a  firm 
voice.  On  a  burning  heap  of  wood  near  at  hand  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  was  carried  out,  and  the  charred 
remains  of  the  victim,  fitted  by  the  purification  of 
flame  for  rest  in  consecrated  ground,  was  buried  in 
the  presidio  cemetery.** 

Thus  we  see  that  the  morality  of  the  Californians 
was  somewhat  closely  looked  after  by  the  authorities. 
The  settlers  at  the  pueblos  gave  more  trouble  than 
any  other  class,  being  free  from  military  discipline  and 
enjoying  greater  facilities  for  sinful  dissipations.  Se- 
bastian Alvitre  of  Los  Angeles  and  Francisco  Avila 
of  San  Josd  were  usually  in  prison,  in  exile,  or  at 
forced  work  for  their  excesses  with  Indian  women  and 
with  the  wives  of  their  neighbors;  and  there  were  other 
settlers  who  were  scarcely  less  incorrigible.  Concu- 
binage and  all  irregular  sexual  relations  were  strictly 
prohibited  and  the  authorities  seem  to  have  worked 
earnestly  in  aid  of  the  friars  to  enforce  the  laws.*' 

'*  /?o«M,  Cauga  Criminal,  MS.,  1800-1.  Certificate  of  execution.  Prop.  SL 
Pap,,  Ben,  Mil,,  xxviii.  17.  Goycoechea  begs  the  governor  for  a  postpone- 
ment on  account  of  a  prevailing  illness  which  renders  it  difficult  to  spare 
a  man.  Id,,  xxix.  4.  iJurial.  Sta,  Bdrbnra,  Lib,  Muion,  MS.,  23.  Aug. 
11,  1804,  governor  says  a  mule  is  to  be  given  to  the  owner  of  the  one 
burned.  Proi\  liec,  MS.,  xi.  102.  The  author  of  Romero,  Memoriae,  MS., 
was  present  at  tlie  execution.  He  says  the  boy's  body  was  merely  passed 
through  the  flames  as  a  formality  of  purification;  while  the  mule  was  entirely 
consumed. 

"^Shortcomings  of  Alvitre  and  Avila.  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xiv. 
G;  Pror.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  ix.  215-16;  x.  IGl.  Navarro  exiled  from  Los  Angeles 
to  San  Jos(?,  and  i-eLipsiu^,  to  San  Francisco.  Id.,  x.  lGO-1.  1793,  lliguera 
living  improperly.  Men  in  sucli  cases  to  be  handcuiTed;  women  must  not  go 
to  the  pueblo  wlien  their  husbands  were  absent;  men  and  women  who  go  to 
the  mission  without  leave  to  sleep  to  be  put  in  the  stock.  St.  Pap.,  Sac, 
MS.,  iii.  2.  1795,  Cloycocchea  tx>  Borica,  'Como  solo  se  castiga  d  loa  hombrca 
amaiiecbados,  que  se  ha  de  hacer  con  las  mugeres  quo  haccn  gala  de  ello?' 
Prov.  St.  PdjK,  MS.,  xiv.  33.  Borica  replies — warnings,  threats,  exposure 
to  husbands,  and  finally  seclusion  in  resi>ectable  houses  with  hard  work. 
Pi'ov.  Jiec,  MS.,  iv.  38.  1797,  concubinage  strictly  forbidden.  St.  Pap., 
Mi/ill.  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  3G0.  1798,  adulterers  to  bo  warned  and  then  pun- 
ished. The  governor  ^\ill  decide  about  the  women.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  277. 
1 799,  30  lashes  for  a  man  who  abused  Indian  women.  Id. ,  v.  1 14.  Adultery 
ciiHC  at  San  Miguel.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  250.  Ruiz  found  in  bed  with 
his  corporals  wife  at  San  Diego.  Put  in  irons  and  the  woman  sent  to  Lot 
Angeles.  Id.,  xvii.  253.  Investigation  of  the  case  of  an  Indian  woman  at 
San  Juan  Capistrano  who  gave  birth  to  a  dog.  Id.,  xviL  239;  Prov.  Bee.  MS., 
V.  28G-7. 
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The  people  were  also  closely  restricted  in  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  Borica  not  only  exercised  his 
authority  through  his  commandants  to  prevent  and 
punish  excesses  and  drunkenness,  but  restricted  the 
introduction  and  sale  of  liquors  so  far  as  was  possible 
under  national  commercial  regulations.  Wine  and 
brandy  made  in  either  Upper  or  Lower  California  were 
of  free  sale.  There  is  no  positive  proof  that  any 
brandy  was  manufactured  in  Upper  California  before 
1800;  but  Ortega  had  a  still,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
beginning  was  made  in  this  deadly  industry.  .Toward 
the  close  of  the  decade  it  was  decided  that  the  intro- 
duction of  brandy  and  mescal  from  abroad  could  not 
be  prevented,  but  the  governor  could  still  regulate  the 
sale  to  soldiers  and  others  under  government  pay,* 
Gambling  was  another  weakness  prevalent  in  Cali- 
fornia as  elsewhere  in  Spanish  America,  and  requiring 
frequent  attention  from  the  authorities.^ 

'*  1794,  no  mescal  or  even  permitted  liquors  to  be  introduced  by  tradeiv 
who  barter  at  the  missions.  Prov.  SL  Pap,,  MS.,  xii  111.  1795,  two  barrels 
of  wine  brought  from  Santa  Bdrbara  to  Monterey.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  iv.  13. 
Borica  to  commandants,  drinking  and  gambling  must  be  stopped.  Prov.  St. 
Pap,,  MS.,  xiii.  240;  San  Jos^y  Arch.,  SlS.,  iv.  24.  1796,  sergeant  at  Mon- 
terey lias  some  Spanish  brandy  for  sale.  Can  only  sell  two  reals  wortli  in 
morning  and  one  real  in  evening  to  one  person,  to  be  drunk  in  his  presence. 
Prov.  lice,  MS.,  V.  333.  1797,  commandants  must  pix)mote  manufacture  of 
brandy  from  sugar-cane.  Id.,  iv.  90.  Free  introduction  since  Nov.  1797  of 
home-made  liquors;  but  no  debt  can  be  collected  for  liquor  furnished  to  troops, 
etc.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  112;  xvi.  180;  Prov,  Pec,  iv.  163.  Jan.  1797, 
general  pardon  to  all  imprisoned  for  contraband  making  of  chinquirito,  prob- 
ablv  of  no  effect  in  California.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  18,  217-18.  April, 
1797,  Brand V  *es  do  ycnta  licita.*  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  iv.  158.  Oct.  1798,  Bo- 
rica solicited  a  provision  forbidding  the  introduction  of  mescal  on  account  of 
the  inconvenientfs  y  Mca/icia/o«  resulting;  but  the  viceroy  in  May  1799  declared 
that  trade  in  mescal  and  aguardiente  (Califomian  acuardicntc  was  bi-andy;  but 
the  imported  article  may  have  been — though  it  probably  was  not — ruin,  whis- 
key, or  other  alcoholic  liquor,  the  name  being  common  to  all)  was  free,  and 
tlicrefore  other  ways  must  be  devised  to  stop  drunkenness.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xviii.  309;  xvii.  209;  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  vi.  104.  1799,  some  wine  made  at 
southern  missions,  and  soon  brandy  enough  will  bo  produced  for  moderate  con- 
sumption. Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  vi.  130.  Padres  receive  from  San  Bias  the  mescal 
they  need.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  78-9,  195.  Sept.  3, 1799,  Borica  prohibits 
selling  mescal.  Dept,  St.  Pap.,SanJo8^.,  MS.,  i.  96.  Aug.  29,  Borica  asks  that 
only  two  barrels  of  mescal  be  imported  for  each  mission.  Eighteen  barrels  of 
aguardiente  from  Baja  California  imported  this  year.  Prov,  Pec,  MS.,  vi.  130. 

3' Miscellaneous  communications,  nothing  important.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  iv. 

l2S;8anJo86,  Arch.,  MS.,  ii.  78;iv.  23;  Prov.St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  127;  St,  Pap,, 

Mi88.  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  360.  1798,  Borica  granted  the  petition  of  citizens  of 

San  Josd  to  be  allowed  to  "phky  mcUilla  on  Sun£iys  in  the  guard-house.  Dept.  SL 
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There  were  no  schools  in  California  before  Borica 
came  as  governor,  at  a  time  when  many  natives,  of 
Spanish  blood,  had  become  parents  of  children  grow- 
ing up  as  they  had  done  in  ignorance.  Few  of  the 
soldiers  could  read  or  write,  and  in  fact  this  continued 
to  be  the  case  throughout  the  whole  Spanish  period.^ 
Officers  taught  their  children,  and  occasionally  a 
woman  acted  as  amigay  and  instructed  not  only  her 
own  children  but  those  of  her  neighbors,  or  even  an 
ambitious  soldier  who  aspired  to  be  a  corporal.  In 
1793  a  royal  order  was  issued  and  published  in  Cali- 
fornia requiring  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  each 
pueblo,  but  referring  apparently  to  the  education  of 
Indians  only.  Nothing  was  done  under  it,  except  to 
render  a  formal  promise  of  compliance^  at  the  end  of 
1794. 

Borica  began  to  agitate  the  matter  by  making 
inquiries  respecting  available  teachers  and  sources  of 
a  school  fund.  Before  the  end  of  December  the 
retired  sergeant  Manuel  Vargas  had  started  the  first 
school  in  the  public  granary  at  San  Jos^.*^  The  gov- 
ernor's communications  contirmed  through  1795;  the 
old  alferez  Ramon  Lasso  de  la  Vega  was  sounded  as 
to  the  terms  on  which  he  would  become  a  teacher; 

Pap. ,  San  Jose,  MS. ,  i  1 39.  The  trader  Ghillego  forbidden  to  hold  raffles.  Prov. 
JRec. ,  MS. ,  iv.  1 08.  1 709,  malUla  and  twniru  to  l>o  played  only  on  feast  days;  no 
player  must  lose  over  $2;  and  no  credit  is  to  bo  given.  /(/.,  iv.  291.  Gov- 
ernor orders  a  sum  lost  at  alburcH  to  bi)  returned  to  Larios.  Rebukes  Comis- 
ionndo  of  San  Jos6  for  habitual  gambling  at  his  house.  Id.y  iv.  293-4.  Por- 
ruzot  iurui'Uy  maliUay  and  ciciUoa  may  be  played  Sundays,  if  stakes  are  not 
over  91 1  and  the  sexes  ore  kept  scimrate.  Id.,  iv.  294.  Children  gambled  for 
buttoiiH,  Borne  of  them  cutting  off  the  buttons  from  their  clothing.  Promi- 
nent men  often  looked  on  and  made  bets  on  the  children's  game  of  tdngano. 
Atnaifory  Memoriasy  MS.,  227-8. 

'*  1781,  alcalde  of  iSan  Josd  unable  to  write.  Pico,  Doc.  Hist.  Col.,  MS.,  i. 
13.  1785,  only  14  out  of  50  of  the  Monterey  commny  could  write.  Prov.  iSL 
Pap.,  lien.  Mil.y  MS.,  vii.  1.  1786,  seven  ont  of  30  at  San  Francisco.  Id., 
▼ii.  2.  1791,  two  out  of  28  at  San  Francisco.  Id.,  xv.  3.  1794,  not  a  man 
At  San  Francisco  can  write.  The  commandant  asks  that  one  be  sent  from  Santa 
B^'u'bara.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii  41.  1800,  many  soldiers  acting  as  cor- 
porals could  not  bo  promoted  because  they  could  not  read.  Amador  Mem., 
MS.,  219. 

^^Arch.  Sfa.  Barbara,  MS.,  vi.  293-4;  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.,  60; 
Prov.  Jiec,  MS.,  iv.  128. 

*^Vept.  St.  Pap.,  S.  Jo8t,  MS.,  i.  45;  Prov.  Rtc,  MS.,  iv.  219. 
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Jose  Manuel  Toca,  apparently  a  grumete,  or  ship-boy, 
from  one  of  the  transports,  arrived  at  Santa  Bdrbara; 
Vargas  was  offered  $250  a  year  contributed  by  citi- 
zens to  go  to  San  Diego;  'compulsory  attendance  and 
a  tax  of  thirty-one  cents  a  month  per  scholar  were 
ordered  at  San  Jose;  Santa  Bdrbara  was  required  to 
pay  $125,  each  soldier  paying  one  dollar;  soldiers, 
corporals,  and  sergeants  were  ordered  to  go  over  their 
studies  and  prepare  for  promotion;  and  primary  teach- 
ers were  asked  for  from  Mexico.*^  No  doubt  before 
the  end  of  the  year  Vargas  was  teachingat  San  Diego, 
Lasso  at  San  Josd,  and  Toca  at  Santa  Bdrbara.  The 
doctrina  cristlana  was  first  to  receive  attention  by  the 
governor  s  orders,  and  afterward  reading  and  writing 
were  to  be  taught.  Paper  was  furnished  by  the 
habilitados,  and  after  being  covered  with  scholarly 
pothooks,  was  collected  to  be  used  in  making  car- 
tridges. In  1 796  the  above-named  teachers  continued 
their  labors.  Corporal  Manuel  Boronda,  serving  also 
as  carpenter,  taught  the  children  of  San  Francisco 
gratuitously;  the  soldier  and  carpenter  Jose  Rodri- 
guez did  the  same  at  Monterey,  and  Borica  continued 
to  interest  himself  greatly  in  the  schools,  requiring 
frequent  reports  to  be  sent  him  with  copybooks  for 
examination.*^ 

In  1797  Toca  was  called  away  from  Santa  Barbara 
to  attend  to  his  duties  on  board  ship,  being  replaced 
by  Jos(5  Medina,  another  grwmete;  and  Boronda  was 

*^Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  31-2,  136,  221,  229;  Prov.  St.  PajK,  MS.,  xiii.  11), 
34-5;  xiv.  27;  Id.,  Deiu  Mil.,  MS.,  xxL  11;  Dept.  St.  Pap.,  San  Jos^,,  MS., 
i.  50. 

*2  Feb.  18,  179C,  27  children  attending  Lasso's  school  at  San  Josd:  four  pay 
nothing,  and  the  rest  two  and  one  half  reals  i)er  month.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
xiv.  101.  Feb.  20th,  Borica  to  Lasso,  urges  great  care.  His  pay  viill  be  ad- 
vanced from  the  tol>acco  revenue  and  collected  from  the  settlers.  A  house  to 
be  furnished  for  L.  and  family.  Prov.  Jiec,  MS.,  iv.  181.  Feb.  25th,  childixju 
attending  Santa  IVirbani  school,  V,'2.  Prof.  Sf.  Pop.,  MS.,  xiv.  101.  May  Olh, 
Borica  speaks  of  Boronda  and  Rodriguez  teaching  at  San  Francisco  and  Mon- 
terey, Lasso  at  San  Jo8<^,  a  teacher  at  Santa  Bdrbara  at  $125  per  year,  and 
Vargas  at  San  Diego  at  $100.  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  v.  338-9.  Sept.  20th,  San 
Diego  school  has  22  pupils.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Presidios,  MS.,  L  64.  Governor 
orders  reports,  copybooks,  etc.,  to  be  sent  him  every  two,  three,  or  six  months. 
Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  50;  St,  Pap.  Sac.,  MS.,  vi.  7. 
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succeeded  at  San  Francisco  by  the  artilleryman  Jos4 
Alvarez,  who  for  his  services  received  an  addition  of 
two  dollars  per  month  to  his  pay.  Evidently  the 
schools  went  on  with  considerable  prosperity  this 
year,**  but  of  their  progress  for  the  rest  of  the  decade 
we  know  little  or  nothmg.** 

**Prot?.  8t,  Pap,,  MS.,  xvi  41,  168-9;  xxi.  262-3;  Prov.  lUc,  MS.,  ▼. 
101,  108.  Bandolph,  Oratum,  speakB  of  copybooks  sent  fixnn  Santa  B^ 
bara,  Feb.  11, 1707,  still  preserved  in  the  aroiiyes,  the  samples  being  scrip- 
ture texts  in  a  fair  ronnd  nand. 

^Dec  1708,  Vargas  transferred  to  Sta  B&rbara.  Prov,  Bee.,  MS.,  ir. 
100.  Borica  complains  that  few  pupils  attend  at  San  Diego.  Parents  most 
be  stimulated.  Id.,  v.  263.  1801,  complaints  of  children  growing  np  in 
ignorance,  and  of  great  need  of  teachers.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  zviii.  Si-5; 
xxi.  65.  Says  Judffe  Septdveda:  'They  could  learn  very  little  in  those  days; 
schools  were  few,  books  rare,  and  the  pursuits  of  the  people  required  not  a 
ver^  extensive  book-learning.  When  any  writing  was  needed  they  conld 
easily  ajpply  to  the  few  who  were  the  depositaries  of  legal  form  or  epistolary 
ability.^  Sepiilveda,  Hist.  Mem.,  MS.,  3,  4.  Many  mission  libraries  had 
Palou's  Life  of  Serra  and  ^haps  one  or  two  other  historical  works  before 
1800,  besides  a  few  theological  books.  A  few  French  books  were  nven  to 
Borica  by  Gapt.  Dorr's  French  pUot  in  1707.  Pnv.  i2ee.,  MS.,  vi  76^. 
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LOCAL  EVENTS  AND  PROGBESS— SOUTHERN  DISTRICT. 
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Sak  Ddego  Presidio— Lieutenants  Zt^oa  and  Grajera — Mhjtart  Forob 
— Population — Ranoho  del  Ret— Finances — Presidio  Buildings — 
Vancouver's  Description — Fort  at  Point  Guuarros — Indian  Af- 
fairs—  Precautions  against  Foreigners— Arrivals  of  Vessels- 
Mission  San  Diego — Torrsns  and  Mariner — Statistics — San  Luis 
Ret — San  Juan  Capistrano— Fuster — Buildings — Pueblo  de  Los 
Angeles — Private  Ranchos — San  Gabriel — OrAmas— San  Fernando 
— Presidio  of  Santa  Barbara — Officers,  Forces,  and  Population — 
Buildings  an  d  Industries— Local  Events — First  Execution  in  Cali- 
fornia— The  *Ph(enix* — A  Quicksilver  Mink— Warlike  Prepara- 
tions— Death  of  Ortega — Mission  of  Santa  Barbara — Paterna — 
RancherIas  of  the  Channel-New  Church— San  Buenaventura- 
La  PurIsima  Conckpcion — ^Arroita. 

Lieutenant  Jos^  db  Zi^Siga  remained  in  command 
of  the  San  Diego  presidio^  till  October  1793.  In  May 
of  the  preceding  year  he  had  been  promoted  to  cap- 
tain and  appointed  commandant  of  Tucson  in  Sonora ; 
but  he  was  obhged  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  successor, 
who  assumed  the  oflfices  of  comandante  and  habilitado 
on  the  19th  of  October.  Ziiniga  was  preparing  for 
departure  in  November  when  Vancouver  visited  this 
port,  and  but  little  is  known  of  his  subsequent  career. 
He  had  been  a  faithful  and  efficient  officer,  one  of  the 
few  who  in  the  performance  of  miUtary  duties,  and 
especially  in  keeping  presidial  accounts,  had  given  no 
cause  of  complaint.^     His  successor  was  Lieutenant 

*  For  annals  of  San  Diego  from  1780  to  1790,  which  I  here  continue  to  1800, 
see  chap.  xxii..  this  volume. 

^  Jos6  dc  ZuTliga  enlisted  as  a  soldado  distinguido  October  18,  1772;  went 
through  the  gravies  from  corporal  to  alf^rez  in  1778-0;  was  made  lieutenant, 

1646) 
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Antonio  Grajera,  of  the  Espaiia  dragoon  regiment, 
who  had  arrived  at  San  Francisco  from  San  Bias  in 
July,  and  who  assumed  the  duties  of  his  oflSce  on  the 
day  of  his  arrival  at  San  Diego. 

Though  fifteen  years  a  soldier  Grajera  had  seen  no 
active  service,  but  he  was  an  able  and  faithful  man, 
and  performed  his  official  duties  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  during  a  term  of  six  years  in  California.  His 
private  and  social  record  is  less  favorable.  He  had 
no  family,  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  Haisons  with 
women  of  the  presidio  gave  rise  to  scandal.  His 
excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  finally  'affected 
his  mind,  and  broke  his  constitution.  He  gave  up 
his  office  temporarily  in  August  1799,  ana  never 
resumed  it,  having,  however,  been  made  a  brevet  cap- 
tain in  1797.  Obtaining  leave  of  absence  to  visit 
Mexico  he  sailed  on  the  Concepcion  and  died  two  days 
out  of  port  January   18,  1800.*     From  August  23, 

April  21,  1780;  commandant  of  San  Diego,  Sept.  8,  1781;  habilitado.  Oct.  19, 
1781.     Before  coming  to  California  he  had  seen  much  service  in  Indian  cam- 

r'gns  in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua.  Prov.  8L  Pap,,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xiv.  9;  xtL 
In  1790  he  woa  granted  leave  of  absence  on  petition  of  his  mother  to  vint 
Mexico  and  attend  to  a  legacy;  but  seems  not  to  have  left  his  post.  He  showed 
much  attention  to  Vancouver,  who  named  Pt  Ziiniga  on  the  lower  coast  in 
his  honor,  and  who  speaks  of  shoals  in  San  Diego  Bay  called  on  a  Spanish 
chart  of  1 782 '  Barros  de  Zooni^  *  (Bajios  de  Ziifiiffa).  See  Pantoja's  map,  p.  4o6, 
this  vol.;  Vancouver's  Voy,^  li.  470,  473,  482.  Letter  of  viceroy  announcing 
his  appointment  as  captam  of  Tucson  dated  May  29,  1792.  Prov,  St.  Pap,, 
MS.,  xxi.  75.  By  a  letter  of  May  30,  1810,  it  appears  that  he  still  held  the 
same  position,  and  had  been  nuule  lieutenant-coloneL  Prov.  8t.  Pap.,  Ben. 
Mil,,  MS.,  xliv.  1. 

'  Antonio  Grajera  enlisted  as  a  private  Aug.  13,  1772;  served  4  years  as 
private,  4  as  corporal,  7  as  sergeant,  and  1  as  flag-bearer;  was  made  alfcres 
April  15,  1789;  and  was  appointed  lieutenant  to  command  San  Diego  July 

14,  1792.  Prov.  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xxi.  IGl,  174;  St.  Pap,,  Sac,  MS.,  iv.  18; 
i.  34.     lie  arrived  at  San  Francisco  Julv  25,  1793,  and  at  San  Diego  Oct. 

15.  Charges  of  licentiousness  and  drunkenness  by  an  officer  on  the  ( 'on- 
cepcion  Nov.  1794.  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  11,12;  xvii  231-2.  1797,  a 
corporal  asks  for  transfer  on  account  of  Grajera's  disgraceful  connection  with 
his  wife.  Id.,  xvi.  103.  Royal  order  of  promotion  to  brevet  captain,  Juno 
12,  and  viceroy's  despatch  Oct.  28,  1797,  acknowledged  by  Borica  Feb.  26, 

1798.  Id.,  XV.  265;  Prov.  liec,  vi.  70-1;  Arch.  ^rB.,MS.,i.  201.     Nov.  11, 

1799,  permission  from  Borica  to  go  to  Mexico.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  v.  236-7. 
Departure  Jan.  IGth,  and  death  Jan.  18,  1800.  Id.,  v.  xii.  1. ;  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xxi.  :iO,  35.  Feb.  11,  1800,  decree  of  V.  R.  to  put  Grajera  on  the 
rctircil  liHt,  and  naming  Alfdrcz  Manuel  Rodriguez  of  the  San  Francisco  com- 
pany to  replace  him.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben,  Mil.,  MS.,  xxvi.  18;  St,  Pap., 
Snr.,  MS.,  i\.  72-3;  Prov.  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xxi.  36.  Vancouver  in  November 
1 70;{  wiiA  yvA-y  kindly  treated  by  Grajera,  and  applied  his  name  to  a  point 
below  San  Diego.    Vanconver'n  Voyage,  ii.  470-1,478. 
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1799,  by  order  of  Borica,  Alf^rez  Manuel  Rodriguez 
became  acting  commandant  of  the  company,  while 
Lieutenant  Jose  Font  of  the  Catalan  volunteers,  rank- 
ing Rodriguez,  was  made  temporary  comandante  of 
the  miUtary  post.  Rodriguez  had  been  habilitado 
since  the  middle  of  1798  and  had  really  performed 
the  functions  of  commander;  and  his  regular  appoint- 
ment, dated  in  Mexico  Feb.  11,  1800,  reached  San 
Diego  in  May,  though  his  commission  as  Ueutenant 
did  not  leave  Mexico  until  July  1801.* 

Pablo  Grijalva  was  alferez  of  the  company  until 
December  1796,  when  he  was  retired,  after  thirty- 
three  years  of  service,  on  half-pay  of  alferez  and  with 
rank  of  lieutenant,  spending  the  remaining  twelve 
years  of  his  life  in  CaUfornia.  His  successor,  who 
served  throughout  the  decade,  was  Alferez  Josd  Lu- 
jan,  a  new-comer  from  Mexico.  Ignacio  Alvarado,* 
the  company  sergeant,  having  become  a  pensioner  of 
the  Santa  Bdrbara  company,  was  replaced  in  1796  by 
Antonio  Yorba,  one  of  Fages'  original  Catalans  and  a 
son-in-law  of  Grijalva,  who  was  retired  as  an  invalid 
and  succeeded  by  Francisco  Acebedo  in  1798.  The 
corporals  and  privates,  with  generally  an  armorer  and 
carpenter,  varied  but  slightly  in  number  from  fifty- 
seven  during  the  ten  years,  not  including  the  retired 
soldiers,  or  invalids,  who  gradually  increased  from  four 
in  1792  to  fifteen  in  1800.*     From  this  force  from 

^Rodriguez  habilitado  from  July  31,  1798.  Prov.  St.  Pap.y  Ben,  Mil., 
MS.,  xvii.  1.  Perhaps  aDpoin ted  in  May.  Prov. -ffec,  MS.,  v.  276.  Borica*8 
order  of  Aug.  23,  1799.  /</.,  y.  293-4.  llodriguez*  appointment  as  coman- 
dante by  viceroy  Feb.  11,  1800.  Prov.  St.  Pap.y  Ben.  Alil.y  MS.,  xxviii.  15. 
Became  full  comandante  May  24,  1800.  Id.,  xxvi.  18.  Coomiission  as  lieu- 
tenant sent  from  Mexico  July  17,  1801.  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  xviii.  96. 
Ro<lriguez  had  never  been  alferez  of  the  San  Diego  company,  belonging  nomi- 
nally to  that  of  San  Francisco. 

^  Ignacio  Rafael  Alvarado,  not  an  ancestor  of  the  later  governor,  enlisted 
in  1773  at  the  age  of  23.  He  came  to  San  Diego  in  1774,  was  made  a  corpo- 
ral in  1781,  and  sergeant  in  1783.  In  1705  the  governor  complained  of  his 
lack  of  resolution,  and  in  1797  his  cddula  de  invaiido  was  received.  He  was 
still  on  the  list  of  pensioners  in  1805. 

*  The  Lower  Calif omian  mission  of  San  Miguel  belonged  at  this  period  to 
San  Diego,  as  did  Los  Angeles  as  late  as  1706,  at  least  so  far  as  the  military 
guard  was  concerned,  though  in  other  respects  the  pueblo  was  subject  to  San- 
ta Barbara.     San  Gabriel  had  its  guard  from  San  Diego  throughout  the  dec- 
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twenty-seven  to  thirty-three  men  were  constantly 
detached  to  form  the  five  or  six  guards  of  the  juris- 
diction. After  1796  Lieutenant  Font  with  twenty- 
five  Catalan  volunteers  of  the  new  reenforcements 
was  stationed  here,  as  were  six  artillerymen  under 
Sergeant  Josd  Roca,  increasing  the  effective  force  to 
nearly  ninety  men.'  The  white  population  of  this 
southern  district,  consisting  of  the  soldiers  and  their 
families,  was  about  three  hundred  at  the  end  of  the 
decade,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  exclusive  of  San 
Gabriel  and  Los  Angeles,  more  conveniently  classed 
with  the  Santa  Barbara  district.®  About  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  lived  at  the  presidio;  and  the  rest 
were  scattered  in  the  missions,  or  lived  as  pensioners 
at  the  pueblo.  Eight  foundling  children  from  Mexico 
were  sent  to  San  Diego  to  live  in  1800.*  The  native 
neophyte  population,  excluding  that  of  San  Gabriel 
and  San  Miguel,  was  not  quite  three  thousand. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  agricultural  operations 
whatever  at  or  near  the  presidio,  nor  were  there  any 
private  ranchos  in  the  whole  region  before  1800.  That 
some  of  the  soldiers  came  down  from  Presidio  Hill 
and  cultivated  small  patches  of  vegetables  would  seem 
not  unlikely,  but  the  archives  contain  nothing  on  the 
subject.  There  were  kept  here,  however,  from  900 
to  1,200  head  of  live-stock,  including  the  company's 
horses,  from  30  to  50  mules,  two  or  three  asses,  pos- 
sibly a  few  milch  cows  by  the  soldiers,  and  from  300 
to  700  horned  cattle  in  a  branch  of  the  rancho  del  rey 

ade.  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  zviL  192.  Feb.  1,  1706,  Borica  ordered  cscoltas 
to  bo  as  follows:  San  Migael,  8;  San  Diego,  3;  Son  Juan  Capistrano,  8;  San 
Gabriel,  4;  Los  Angeles,  4.  Prov,  Rec,,  MS.,  v.  240.  San  Luis  Roy,  founded 
in  1708,  probably  had  6  men  at  first.  According  to  orders,  Prov.  St.  Pap.^ 
MS.,  xii.  8,  it  was  customary  to  have  soldiers  servo  alternately  in  escoltas  and 
presidio,  though  it  caused  much  inconvenience  on  account  of  their  families. 

^  Company  rosters  and  statements  of  force  and  distribution  scattered  in 
the  archives,  chiefly  in  Prov.  8t.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xiiL-xxvii.,  and  St. 
Pap. y  Sac. y  MS.,  L  vi. 

^  In  the  various  reports  on  the  population  of  the  southern  district  in  1799 
and  later,  the  escorts  and  families  are  credited  to  the  missions  instead  of  the 
presidio  as  before  and  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  List  of  rank  and  file 
of  the  presidial  company  in  1798,  in  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  Ben,  MIL,  MS.,  xrii. 
14-10. 

*Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil,  MS.,  xxviii.  22. 
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maintained  here  during  the  last  half  of  the  decade.*^ 
Each  year  in  Mexico  an  appropriation  was  made  from 
the  royal  treasury  for  the  presidio  expenses,  varying 
from  $14,000  to  $15,000;  and  invoices  of  goods,  based 
on  the  habilitado's  estimate  of  needs,  were  sent  with 
a  small  amount  of  coin  by  the  transports  from  San 
Bias,  varying  in  amount  from  $11,000  to  $17,000  per 
year.  San  Diego  usually  had  a  credit  balance  of  from 
$1,000  to  $3,000  in  its  favor.  The  dtuado^  or  allow- 
ance, for  the  volunteers  and  artillery  was  not  included 
in  the  amounts  above  mentioned.  Supplies  to  the 
amount  of  about  $15,000  per  year  were  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia for  them,  and  San  Diego  received  not  quite  one 
third."  There  are  no  records  of  the  annual  supplies 
obtained  from  missions,  but  during  the  last  three  years 
of  the  decade  the  presidio  was  indebted  to  the  mis- 
sions about  $10,000. 

"  The  Presidio  of  St  Diego,"  says  Vancouver,  who 
visited  it  in  November  1793,  **seemed  to  be  the  least 
of  the  Spanish  establishments.  It  is  irregularly  built, 
on  very  uneven  ground,  which  makes  it  liable  to  some 
inconveniences,  without  the  obvious  appearance  of  any 
object  for  selecting  such  a  spot.    With  little  difficulty 

^°  The  records  are  fragmentary  and  contradictory.  Statistical  reports 
sometimes  include  the  king's  cattle  and  sometimes  not.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  rancho  at  this  period  included  any  horses;  in  fact  it  Iiad  been 
established  to  avoid  driving  cattle  from  the  north.  In  1707  it  contained  681 
cattle;  increase  for  the  year  137;  sales,  30;  killed  by  natives  and  wild  beasts, 
27;  proceeds  of  sales,  §125;  tithes  paid,  $26;  net  profit  to  treasury,  §00.  Prov. 
Si,  Pap,f  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxv.  4.  The  total  amount  of  tithes  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion was  l|34.  Prov,  St.  Pap, ,  MS.,  xvi.  178;  and  this  difference  of  §8  is  the  only 
indication  I  find  of  the  possible  existence  of  a  private  rancho.  Cattle  at  end 
of  1708,  531;  proceeds  of  sales,  §530.  Id,,  xvii.  1.  1800,  cattle,  600;  proceeds, 
§342.  Id.,  xvui.  5. 

^*  San  Diego  Company  accounts  in  Pi-av.  St,  Pap.y  MS.,  xiv.-xxxiii. ;  St. 
Pap,  Sac.y  MS.,  i.  ii.  vi.  ix.  Loss  sustained  on  the  government  forge  and 
carpenter's  shop  for  1707,  §70.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  170.  Fondo  de 
gratijicacion  for  1707:  income  §3,075,  expended  §2,641.  Prov.  St.  Pap.  Presul., 
MS.,i.  102-3.  Fondo  dfi  Petencion  f or  ISOO'.^yl 50.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  MU., 
MS.,  xxviii.  18.  Inventory  of  effects  in  warehouse  1708,  §13,002.  Id.y  xvii. 
4.  Papal  bulls  on  hand  Nov.  1705,  §4,330.  /</.,  xiii.  5,  received  from  Zi'miga 
with  the  oflQce  by  Graiera.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  v.  227.  Bulls  needed  for 
1706-7,  100  at  25  cents  for  vivos;  100  at  25  cents  for  difuTitos;  60,  ladicinio; 
2  or  S  composicion.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.,  MS.,  i.  12.  Net  revenue  of  San 
Diego  post-office  for  1704,  §71;  for  1706,  §05.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben,  Mil,,  MS., 
xxi.  2;  xxiii.  8.  Accounts  of  presidio  with  missions  1707-1800.  /d,  xxxiii. 
13:  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  265;  xvii.  105. 
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it  might  be  rendered  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
by  establishing  a  small  force  at  the  entrance  of  the 
port;  where  at  tliis  time  there  were  neither  works, 
guns,  houses,  or  other  habitations  nearer  than  the 
I^residio,  five  miles  from  the  port,  and  where  they 
have  only  three  small  pieces  of  brass  cannon." ^^  In 
August  of  the  same  year  Borica  had  informed  the 
viceroy  that  three  sides  of  the  presidio  walls  were  in 
a  ruinous  condition,  owing  to  the  bad  quality  of  the 
timber  used  in  the  roofe,  though  $1,200  had  been 
spent  in  repairs  since  the  establishment.  The  ware- 
house, church,  and  officers'  houses  forming  the  fourth 
side  of  the  square  were  in  good  condition.  Workmen 
were  at  once  set  at  work  to  cut  timber  at  Monterey 
which  was  shipped  by  the  Princesa  in  October  to  be 
used  in  repairs  and  also  in  the  construction  of  some 
new  defensive  works  in  connection  with  the  old  ones. 
What  progress  was  made  in  these  improvements  on 
Presidio  Hill  we  only  know  by  a  vague  record  that 
esplanade,  powder-magazine,  flag,  and  houses  for  the 
volunteers  were  blessed  by  the  friars  and  dedicated  by 
a  salute  of  artillery  November  8,  1798.^^  At  the  end 
of  1794  the  viceroy  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  fort 
built  similar  to  the  one  just  completed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  without  cost  to  the  king.  "Perhaps  ho 
wishes  me  to  pay  the  expenses"  writes  Borica  to  a 
friend.  Early  the  next  year  Point  Guijarros,  Cobble- 
stone point,  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  fort  whose 
absence  Vancouver  had  noticed,  and  preparations  were 
at  once  begun.  Two  or  three  workmen,  and  the  nec- 
essary timber,  were  sent  down  by  the  transports  from 
Monterey.  Santa  Bdrbara  furnished  the  axle-trees 
and  wheels  for  ten  carts,  while  bricks  and  tiles  were 

"  Vancouver' 8  Voyage^  ii.  495,  601. 

^'Aug.  20,  1793,  governor  to  viceroy.  Prov.  8t.  Pap,,  MS.,  xxi.  116. 
August  18th,  timber  to  l>c  cut  at  Monterey  and  taken  south  by  the  Princesa, 
/(/.,  xxi.  112;  Prov.  Per.,  MS.,  ii.  105.  Oct.  14th,  the  vessel  has  sailed  with 
timber.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  157.  Sept.  10,  1794,  Governor  to  Argiiello, 
ordering  him  to  send  timber  in  tlie  Aranzazu  for  esplanade  and  bastions; 
but  none  were  sent.  /</.,  xii.  150,  152-3.  Nov.  17,  1790,  governor  to  the 
friars,  blessing  of  the  works.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  v.  247b. 
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hauled  from  the  presidio  to  the  beach  and  taken  across 
to  the  point  in  a  flatboat.  In  December  1796  the 
engineer  Cdrdoba  arrived  to  inspect  the  San  Diego 
defences,  in  which  he  found  no  other  merit  than  that 
an  enemy  would  perhaps  be  ignorant  of  their  weak- 
ness. But  the  fort  had  evidently  not  been  built  yet, 
for  early  in  1797  Borica  approved  C6rdoba's  idea  that 
the  form  should  not  be  circular.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  this  fortification  till  after  1800,  save  that 
it  was  intended  to  mount  ten  guns;  that  on  battery, 
magazine,  barrack,  and  flatboat  $9,020  had  been  ex- 
pended before  March  1797;  and  that  in  1798  there 
was  a  project  under  consideration  to  open  a  road 
round  the  bay  to  connect  Point  Guijarros  with  the 
presidio.^* 

The  natives  gave  the  commandant  and  people  of 
San  Diego  but  little  trouble,  the  few  depredations 
committed  being  chiefly  directed  against  the  Domini- 
can establishment  in  La  Frontera.  In  1764  three  na- 
tives were  held  as  prisoners,  one  of  whom,  a  neophyte, 
had  been  leader  in  a  proposed  attack  on  San  Miguel. 
Several  bands  had  approached  the  mission  by  night, 
but  finding  the  guard  mounted  and  ready  had  re- 
treated.^^ In  May  or  June  1795  Alfdrez  Grijalva 
while  returning  from  San  Miguel  with  three  natives 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder  was  attacked  by  some 
two  hundred  savages,  one  of  whom  was  killled  and 
two  were  wounded  in  the  skirmish,  Grijalva  having  a 

"Prot;.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,3riii.  69,  165;  xiv.  168;  xvu.  9,  10;  xxi.  212,  216-17, 
248;  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  20-1;  v.  238,  272.  278;  vi.  46,  79.  Water  had  to 
be  carried  from  tlie  presidio,  where  a  well  long  abandoned  was  reopened. 
One  hundred  and  three  planks,  22  feet  long,  were  among  the  timber  shipped 
from  Monterey.  A  few  industrial  items  are  as  follows:  For  a  time  after 
May  1793  there  was  no  armorer,  the  old  one  having  left  after  a  service  of  20 
years.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  56-8.  In  1795  the  missions  of  this  district 
were  requested  to  send  each  four  or  five  Indians  to  the  j)re8idio  to  learn  stone- 
cutting  and  bricklaying.  Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  v.  235-6.  Jan.  1796,  a  weaver  was 
to  go  to  San  Die^o  to  teach.  Id.,  v.  78.  The  comandante  tried  to  induce 
Spanish  youth  to  learn  trades,  but  without  success,  some  of  them  deeming 
tho  request  an  insult.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  16.  The  force  and  carpenter 
shop  did  $93  woi-th  of  work  for  soldiers  and  missions  in  1797;  but  as  expenses, 
inchuling  two  apprentices,  wore  $163,  the  king's  exchequer  was  not  perceptibly 
bcuclito<l.    T(l.,  xvi.  179. 

^^  Anillayn,  Pnpel  de  Punlotf,  195,  MS. 
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horse  killed  under  him.  This  affair  caused  some  fear 
and  precautions  at  San  Diego,  redoubled  a  few  days 
later  on  rumors  of  new  hostilities;  but  Grijalva  went 
south  and  found  all  quiet.  Raids  on  the  cattle  of  San 
Miguel  again  required  the  attention  of  a  sergeant  and 
eight  men  in  April  1797." 

San  Diego  did  not  come  much  into  contact  with 
the  outside  world.  The  first  foreign  vessels  that  ever 
entered  this  fine  harbor  were  those  of  the  English 
navigator  Vancouver,  which  remained  at  anchor  some 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  presidio  from  Novem- 
ber 27th  to  December  9th  1793.  Vancouver  was 
courteously  received  by  Grajera  and  Ziiniga,  who, 
however,  on  account  of  Arrillaga's  "  severe  and  inhos- 
pitable injunctions"  were  not  able  to  allow  the  for- 
eigners such  privileges  as  were  desired.  The  English- 
man, though  he  visited  the  presidio,  spent  most  of  his 
time  on  board  in  preparing  journals  and  despatches  to 
be  sent  to  England  by  way  of  Mexico,  having  little 
opportunity  for  observations."  In  the  early  part  of 
1797  an  English  invasion  was  supposed  to  be  immi- 
nent, and  all  possible  preparations  were  made  by  Gra- 
jera. Great  reliance  was  placed  on  the  battery  at 
Point  Guijarros;  but  Grajera  was  also  careful  to 
obtain  instructions  respecting  what  was  to  be  done 
should  the  enemy  succeed  in  entering  the  bay,  or 
should  it  be  necessary  to  abandon  the  presidio.  In 
case  of  such  disasters  it  was  decided  to  spike  the  guns 
and  burn  the  powder  and  provisions,  but  to  leave  the 
buildings  intact.  A  reserve  of  ammunition  was  stored 
at  San  Juan,  whither  the  sacred  vessels,  archives,  and 
other  valuables  were  to  be  carried  if  necessary.  The 
Enghsh  did  not  appear ;  the  armed  frigate  Princesa  lay 
in  port  from  June  to  October;  and  San  Diego  escaped 
destruction.^®  At  the  end  of  1798  the  port  was  a 
second  time  visited  by  foreigners,  this  ame  by  four 

^^Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  v.  227-8;  iv.  88;  vL  50;  Prov.  5-.  Pap.y  MS.,  xiii. 
215-16;  xvi.  249. 

"  Vancouver's  Voyage,  ii.  469-76. 

"  Prov,  Rec,,  MS.,  v.  264-6;  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xxi.  197, 211-12,  267-0. 
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Boston  sailors  who  had  been  left  on  the  lower  coast 
and  were  put  to  work  in  the  presidio  to  earn  their 
living  until  a  vessel  came  to  carry  them  to  San  Bias." 
Yet  once  more  was  the  port  visited  by  the  Americans 
during  this  decade,  when  in  August  1800  the  Betsy, 
Captain  Charles  Winship,  obtained  wood  and  water 
here,  remaining  ten  days  in  the  bay.  Later,  on  No- 
vember 22d,  there  came  an  earthquake  which  in  six 
minutes  did  more  damage  to  the  adobe  buildings  than 
had  been  done  by  either  the  British  or  Yankees.^ 

At  San  Diego  mission  Juan  Mariner  and  Hilario 
Torrens  served  as  associate  ministers  until  the  last 
years  of  the  decade.  The  latter  left  California  at  the 
end  of  1798,  dying  early  in  the  next  year;  while 
the  former  died  at  San  Diego  on  January  29,  1800.^ 
Their  sucessors  were  padres  Josd  Panella  and  Jos^ 
Barona,  both  recent  arrivals  who  had  lived  at  San 
Diego,  the  former  since  June   1797,  and  the  latter 

^^Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  v.  283,  285;  vi.  Ill;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  197- 
202.  I'hcir  names  wcro  Wm.  Katt,  Boniaby  Jan,  John  Stephens,  and  Ga- 
briel BoisBe.  The  captors  of  a  Spanish  vessel  in  1709  claimed  that  some  of 
their  men,  being  on  the  coast  in  1797,  as  part  of  the  crew  of  two  (English) 
ships  had  cntcrcil  San  Diego  and  made  soundings  by  moonlight.  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xiil.  20. 

^^Prov,  Pec,  MS.,  viii.  132;  xii.  6;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  44,54; 
xviii.  67;  *S^^  /*"y>.,  Sac,  MS.,  ix.  12,  13.  The  earthquake  occurred  at  1:30 
p.  M.,  and  the  soldiers'  houses,  warehouse,  and  the  new  dwelling  of  the  vol- 
unteers were  considerably  cracked.  The  drought  of  1795  and  an  epidemic 
diarrha>a  in  1798  are  the  only  other  natural  afilictions  noted.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xiii.  4;  xvii.  G9. 

^^  Hilario  Torrens — thus  he  signed  his  name,  but  by  his  companions  it  was 
more  frequently  written  Torrento  or  Torrent,  to  say  nothing  of  several  other 
variatiuu» — was  a  native  of  Catalonia,  where  he  was  for  a  long  time  predica- 
dor,  for  three  years  guardian,  and  also  vicar.  Ue  came  to  California  in  1784i 
with  the  highest  recommendations  from  his  college  for  talent,  exi)erience,  and 
circuvstancias.  Sei*ving  at  San  Diego -from  November  1786  to  November  1798, 
ho  had  but  slight  opportunity  to  distinguiKli  himself  save  by  a  faithful  per- 
formance of  liis  missionary  unties.  His  license  to  retire  was  signetl  by  the 
viceroy  March  17,  1798.  He  sailed  in  the  Prince»a  on  Nov.  8th,  and  May  14, 
1799,  the  guardian  wrote  that  lie  ha<l  died  in  a  convulsion.  Arch.  Stti,  Bdrffan*, 
MS.,  xi.  281;  xii.  2G-7;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  xvi.  187.  Of  Juan  Mariner  still  less  is 
known.  He  came  to  Calif oinia  in  1/85,  served  at  San  Diego  from  November 
of  that  year,  made  a  trip  with  Grijalva  in  July  1795  to  explore  for  the  new 
mission  site  of  San  Luis  Hey.  He  died  Jan  29,  1800,  and  was  buried  in  the 
presbytery  by  Padre  Faura  on  Jan.  30th.  Finally  April  26, 1804,  his  remains 
were  removed  and  placed,  together  with  those  of  Jaume  and  Figuer,  in  a  sep- 
ulchre constructed  for  the  purpose  under  the  small  arch  between  the  two 
altars  of  the  new  church.  San  Diego,  Lib.  de  Mittion,  MS.,  81,  80. 
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since  May  1798.  Another  supernumerary  was  Pedro 
de  San  Josd  Est^van,  from  April  1796  to  July  1797. 
The  only  one  of  the  missionaries  with  whose  conduct 
any  fault  was  found,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  was 
Panella,  who  was  accused  of  cruelty  to  the  neophytes 
and  was  reprimanded  by  President  Lasuen,  w  ho  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  permit  one  of  his  subordi- 
nates to  do  injustice  to  the  natives.^' 

During  the  decade  the  neophytes  of  San  Diego 
increased  from  856  to  1,523.  There  had  been  1,320 
baptisms  and  628  deaths.  San  Diego  had  thus  passed 
San  Gabriel  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  now  was  the 
most  populous  mission  in  California.  In  the  number 
of  baptisms  for  the  ten  years  it  w^as  excelled  only  by 
Santa  Clara.  The  baptisms  in  1797  were  554,  the 
largest  spiritual  harvest  ever  gathered  in  one  year  with 
one  exception,  that  of  the  year  1 803  at  Santa  Bdrbara, 
when  831  new  names  were  added  to  the  register. 
The  deaths  moreover  at  San  Diego  w^ere  less  in  pro- 
portion to  baptisms  than  elsewhere  except  at  Purisima 
and  Santa  Bdrbara,  though  the  rate  was  frightfully 
large,  over  fifty  per  cent,  even  here.  The  greatest 
mortality  was  in  1800  when  96  natives  died.*^  This 
comparative  prosperity  was,  however,  more  apparent 
than  real  in  some  respects,  since  the  San  Diego  con- 
verts were  left  more  at  liberty  in  their  rancherlas 

'"•'Sept.  30,  1798,  Lasnen  to  Borica.  Arch.  Arzobispado^  MS.,  i.  51.  July 
14,  1799,  Lujan  instructed  to  report  coufideutially  on  the  treatment  of  the 
natives.  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  xvii.  247.  July  17,  1797,  Grajera  explains  his 
treatment  of  the  natives.  Does  not  allow  them  to  have  much  intercourse  with 
those  of  other  missions,  to  prevent  illicit  intercourse.  /tZ.,  xvi.  17*2.  179G, 
padres  to  depose  misbehaving  alccaldes  and  api)oiut  others.  Prov.  Rrc.y  MS., 
vi.  178-9.  Jaime  Samop  and  Antonio  Pellau  were  alcaldes  in  1799.  Arch. 
ArzobisbadOf  MS.,  i.  220.  Three  neophyte  stowaways  were  found  on  the 
ConcejKwn  eight  days  out  of  port  in  1794.  They  did  it,  they  said,  in  sport, 
and  were  sent  back  from  San  Bias.  Prov.  St.  Pup.,  MS.,  xiii.  210-17;  Prov. 
Rer.y  MS.,  v.  220;  xi.  209.  Again  in  1798  a  runaway  neophyte  was  sent 
back  from  Tepic.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  289.  In  the  mission  registers 
appear  the  names  of  fathers  Cayetano  Pallas,  Mariano  Apolinario,  Jose 
Conanse,  and  Ramon  Lopez,  Dominicans  from  the  peninsula  who  olliciatod 
here  at  different  times;  also  presbyters  Loesa  and  Jimenez,  chaplains  of  San 
Bias  vessels,  and  a  dozen  Franciscans  from  different  missions.  San  Diego,  Lib. 
de  Mision,  MS. 

"Lasaen  confirmed  056  persons  between  1790  and  1793.  S.  Diego,  Lib.  de 
Mieion,  45. 
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than  in  other  estabUshments,  Christianity  being 
therefore  somewhat  less  a  burden  to  them.  Mean- 
while the  mission  herds  multiplied  from  1,730  to  6,960 
head,  and  its  flocks  from  2,100  to  6,000.  The  harvest 
of  agricultural  products  in  1800  was  2,600  bushels, 
the  largest  crops  having  been  9,450  bushels  in  1793 
and  1799,  surpassed  only  by  those  of  San  Gabriel  and 
San  Buenaventura  in  1800,  and  the  smallest  600 
bushels  in  1795,  a  year  of  drought:  average  crops 
1,600  bushels. 

Respecting  material  improvements  in  and  about 
the  mission  we  have  but  fragmentary  data.  In  1793 
a  tile-roofed  granary  of  adobes,  ninety-six  by  twenty- 
four  feet,  was  built.  In  1794,  besides  some  extensive 
repairs,  one  side  of  a  wall  which  was  to  enclose  and 
protect  the  mission  was  constructed,  and  a  vineyard 
was  surrounded  by  five  hundred  yards  of  adobe  wall 
In  1795  work  was  begun  on  a  newly  discovered  source 
of  water-supply  for  irrigation.^  Whether  this  was 
the  beginning  of  the  extensive  works  whose  ruins  are 
still  to  be  seen,  and  which  Hayes  supposes  with  some 
plausibility  to  have  been  constructed  before  1800,  I 
know  not,  for  there  are  no  further  records  extant.* 
Of  manufacturing  and  other  industries  during  this 
period  nothing  is  known,  nor  are  there  any  means  of 
ascertaining  if  the  teachings  of  the  artisan  instructors 
sent  by  government  to  California  penetrated  to  this 
southern  establishment.  In  respect  to  commerce 
nothing  further  appears  than  that  there  was  due  the 

^*St.  Pap,,  Mitm,,  MS.,  i.  113;  ii.  26,  29.  The  neophytes'  huts  at  San 
Diego  as  late  as  1798  were  like  those  of  the  gentiles  of  woo<l  and  grass,  con- 
Bidered  by  the  comandanto  as  sufficient  protection  against  the  weather,  if 
not  against  fire.  Prov.  tSt.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  73.  Names  of  rancherias  in  the 
Lib.  MisioTU,  MS.,  3,  4:  Cosoy,  San  Francisco,  Solcdad,  S.  Antonio  or  Las 
Choyas,  Santa  Cruz  or  Coapan  in  San  Luis  Valley,  Purisima,  or  Apuoquele, 
S.  Miguel,  or  Janat,  San  Jocomo  de  la  Marca  or  Jamocha,  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano  or  Matamo,  and  San  Jorge  or  Meti. 

'^  Hayes*  Emigrant  Notes,  153,  477,  603.  Hayes  gives  from  personal  ob- 
Hcrvation  a  most  interesting  description  of  this  dam  and  aqueduct,  which  I 
sliull  notice  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think  without  haying 
any  very  strong  evidence  that  the  works  were  built  or  completed  in  the  next 
decade.  In  a  report  of  March  1799  Grajera  speaks  of  an  attempt  to  bring  in 
water,  at  which  the  Lidians  ha<l  been  overworked,  but  which  waa  not  a  sao- 
cess.  Grajera,  liespuesta,  MS.,  193-4. 
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mission  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  later  years  about 
$3,500  for  supplies  to  the  presidio.^* 

San  Luis  Rey,  a  new  establishment  of  1798,  where 
Padre  Peyri  was  at  work  building  up  one  of  the 
grandest  of  the  Californian  missions,  has  oeen  disposed 
of  for  this  period  in  a  preceding  chapter.^  At  San 
Juan  Capistrano,  next  northward  Fuster  and  San- 
tiago were  the  associate  ministers  until  1800,  when  the 
former  died,^  and  Jos^  Faura  from  San  Luis  Rey 
took  his  place.  These  missionaries  baptized  in  the 
decade  940  converts  and  buried  668,  the  community 
being  increased  from  741  to  1,046.  Horses  and  cattle 
from  2,500  became  8,500,  San  Juan  being  third  in  the 
list,  while  in  sheep  with  17,000  it  was  far  ahead  of  any 
other  mission.  Crops  in  1800  were  6,300  bushels;  the 
average,  5,700;  the  best  crop,  in  1792,  7,400,  and  the 
smallest,  in  1798,  3,700  bushels.  In  1797,  there  was 
due  San  Juan  for  supplies  furnished  to  San  Diego  and 
Santa  Barbara  presidios  over  $6,000.^ 

In  1794  there  were  built  at  San  Juan  two  large 
adobe  granaries  roofed  with  tiles,  and  forty  houses  for 
neophytes,  some  with  grass  roofs  and  others  tiled.   In 

^Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xvi.  195,  197,  265. 

"  See  chapter  xxvi.  of  this  volume. 

**  Vicente  Fuster  was  a  native  of  Aragon,  who  had  originally  left  Mexico 
in  October  1770,  arrived  at  Lore  to  in  November  1771,  served  at  Velicatd,  and 
came  up  from  the  peninsula  with  Palou,  arriving  at  San  Diego  August  30, 
1773,  where  ho  served  until  1770.  He  was  with  Jaumo  on  the  terrible  night 
of  November  6,  1775,  when  the  mission  was  destroyed  and  his  companion  was 
murdered.  His  pen  has  graphically  described  the  liorrors  of  that  night. 
After  living  at  San  Gabriel  and  other  missions  as  supernumerary  he  was 
minister  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  from  November  1779  until  December  17S7, 
when  ho  founded  Puiisinui  and  remained  there  till  Aug.  1789.  Then  he 
returned  to  San  Juan  and  served  until  his  death  on  Oct.  21,  1800.  He  was 
buried  by  £st(Svan,  Santiago,  and  Faura  in  the  mission  church.  Ho  had 
received  the  last  sacrament,  writes  Estdvan,  *  with  the  most  perfect  corformity 
to  the  divine  will,  giving  us  even  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  the  most  illus- 
trious example  of  tibe  resignation  and  love  to  God  our  Lord  and  his  holy  law 
which  he  had  preached  in  his  life,  both  by  works  and  words.'  Sept.  9, 
1806,  with  all  due  solemnity  Fuster 's  remains  were  transferred  to  their  final 
resting-place  in  the  presbytery  of  the  new  church  on  the  epistle  side.  San 
Juan  Capistrano f  Lib.  de  Misknt,  MS.,  28,  39-40. 

«  Due  San  Juan  from  StaBdrbara $1,028.  Frov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  80-1. 
From  San  Diego  in  1797,  $4,785;  in  1798,  $4,553.  Id.,  xvi.  195,  265.  Mar. 
15,  1797,  draft  on  Mexico  in  favor  of  tlie  padres  for  $3,000.  Prov.  Rec, 
MS.,  vi.  184.  July  1794,  draft  drawn  by  Grajera  for  $2,000.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xii.  17. 
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February  1797  work  was  begun  on  a  new  stone  church 
which  was  to  be  the  finest  edifice  in  California.  A 
master  mason  was  obtained  from  Culiacan  and  the 
structure  rose  slowly  but  steadily  for  nine  years.*^ 

Mariano  Mendoza,  a  weaver,  was  sent  from  Mon- 
terey in  the  summer  of  1796  to  teach  the  natives.  If 
he  neglected  his  business,  he  should  be  chained  at 
night,  for  he  was  under  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment at  thirty  dollars  a  month.  A  loom  was  set  up 
with  other  necessary  apparatus  of  a  rude  nature, 
with  which  by  the  aid  of  natives  coarse  fabrics  and 
blankets  were  woven.  Early  in  1797  the  friars  were 
notified  that  if  they  wished  the  services  of  Mendoza 
for  a  longer  time  they  must  pay  his  wages;  but  they 
thought  his  instructions  not  worth  the  money,  espe- 
cially now  that  they  had  learned  all  he  knew,  and  the 
weaving  industry  had  been  successfully  established. 
Besides  home  manufactures  San  Juan  supplied  from 
its  large  flocks  quantities  of  wool  for  experiments  at 
other  establishments.*^ 

Vancouver,  sailing  down  the  coast  in  the  autumn 
of  1793,  noted  San  Juan  as  "erected  close  to  the 
water-side,  in  a   small  sandy  cove;    very  pleasantly 

'®  St,  Pap.t  Misa.f  MS.,  ii.  28.  A  mason  sent  up  by  ArriUaga,  who  reports 
to  the  viceroy  Jan.  11,  1799.  Prov,  St,  Pctp,y  MS.,  xxi.  15.  Laauen  in  report  of 
1799-1800  says  tlie  church  has  been  building  four  years.  Arch,  Sta  Bdrbara^ 
^IS.,  xii.  128.  Date  of  beginning,  8,  Jwm  Cap,,  Lib,  de  Mmon^  MS.,  26. 
Dec.  1797,  church  of  masonry  with  arches  being  ouilt  53  x  10  varas.  St.  Pap,, 
J/w«.,  MS.,  ii.   110. 

'^  May  1790,  a  weaver  {tejnlor  de  ancho)  sent.  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  v.  79. 
245,  247.  April  1(),  1797,  Pedro  PoIIorena*s  report  to  Grajera.  Blankets, 
wide  woollen  cloths,  mangan  for  vaqueros,  30  yards  of  mauta,  30  vards  of 
baize  successfully  woven.  Not  so  perfect  as  Mexican  goods,  but  good  enough 
for  this  country.  T!ie  native  women  spin  and  pick  wool  and  cotton,  and  auo 
dye  tolerably  well  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  2C1-2.  April  17th,  report  of 
padres  on  pn)gres.s.  The  weaver's  attempts  at  dyeing  with  vinegar,  etc.,  not 
equal  to  what  the  natives  could  do  with  Campeche,  Brazil,  and  Zacatastal 
wootls.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  vi.  103-5.  April  28th,  Grajera  to  Borica,  the 
carjwnter  Gutierrez  the  only  man  who  can  put  up  looms.  Prov,  St.  Pap., 
MS. ,  xvi.  201.  April  29th,  Borica  to  padres.  May  31st,  Fuster  to  Borica.  Men- 
doza^s  services  in  the  past  not  worth  much,  but  he  will  pay  what  Laauen 
deems  just.  June  2Cth,  Borica  to  commandant  of  Monterey.  Make  an 
arrangement  with  Lasuen  and  pay  one  eighth  to  Mendoza  and  seven  eighths 
to  royal  trc«isury.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Bfn.  Mil,,  MS.,  xxv.  15;  Prov.  Bee,, 
MS.,  vi.  185-0,  189.  Wool  purchased  for  Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara.  Id., 
ix.  5;  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  vi.  2. 
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situated  in  a  grove  of  trees,  whose  luxuriant  and 
diversified  foliage,  when  contrasted  with  the  adjacent 
shores,  gave  it  a  most  romantic  appearance;  having 
the  ocean  in  front,  and  being  bounded  on  its  other 
sides  by  rugged  dreary  mountains,  where  the  vegeta- 
tion was  not  sufficient  to  hide  the  naked  rocks.  The 
buildings  of  the  mission  were  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
in  their  vicinity  the  soil  seemed  to  be  of  uncommon 
and  striking  fertility.  The  landing  on  the  beach  in 
the  cove  seemed  to  be  good."^  In  the  fear  of  Eng- 
lish invasion  which  agitated  the  whole  country  in 
1797  a  sentinel  was  posted  on  the  beach  at  San  Juan 
t<)  watch  for  suspicious  vessels,  since  it  was  not  doubted 
that  England  had  her  eyes  upon  the  cove  anchorage. 
Whether  a  four-pounder  was  mounted  here  as  recom- 
mended by  Captain  Grajera  does  not  appear.  The 
arrest  of  a  neophyte  Aurelio  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife  in  1797,  and  the  earthquake  of  November  22, 
1800,  which  slightly  cracked  the  rising  walls  of  the 
new  church,  complete  the  annals  of  the  decade.^ 

Respecting  the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  from  1791 
to  1800,  the  information  extant  is  exceedingly  slight. 
The  number  of  families  residing  here  increased  from 
thirty  to  seventy,  and  the  white  population  from  140 
to  315,  chiefly  by  the  gro wing-up  of  children  and  the 

[gregation  of  invalids  from  the  different  presidios. 

orses  and  cattle  increased  from  3,000  to  12,500,  a 
larger  number  than  is  accredited  to  any  other  Cali- 
fornian  estabhshment.  Sheep  numbered  1,700  only, 
though  a  special  effort  had  been  made  since  1795  to 
increase  the  pueblo  flocks  with  a  view  to  the  industry 

"  Vanc&uver's  Voyage,  ii.  467.  This  description  seems  to  locate  the  uiis- 
sion  much  nearer  the  shore  than  it  really  is,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been 
moved  before  1797  when  the  new  church  was  begun,  and  certainly  not  later. 
See  chapter  xiv.  this  vol. 

"  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  155-6,  170,  240-50;  xxi.  54.  The  Indian 
Aurelio  was  not  severely  punished.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy  he  proceeded  to 
administer  some  conjugal  discipline,  and  in  his  zeal  overdid  the  duty  as  he 
frankly  confessed.  He  had  no  intention  of  killing  her.  The  authorities  de- 
cided it  not  a  matter  for  criminal  process. 
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of  weaving.  Crops  in  1800  were  4,600  bushels,  the 
largest  having  been  7,800  in  179G,  and  the  smallest 
2,700  in  1797.  Seven  eighths  of  the  entire  harvest 
was  usually  maize,  though  the  inhabitants  offered  in 
1800  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  3,400  bushels  of 
wheat  per  year  at  $1.66  a  bushel  for  the  San  Bias 
market."* 


'*  From  9  to  12  pobladt 

■v.  St.  Pap.,  lien.  Mil, 
M'JO.  St.  Pap.,  iftw.,  MS.,  iii.  0,  10.  Two  hnndred  iheep  diatrtbuted  in 
Aiiguat,  1700,  Prov.  Kec,  MS.,  iv.  74;  vi.  79;  St.  Pap.,  Sae.,  MS.,  vi.  1. 
I7!N>,  Borica  ordcra  tliat  land  bo  given  to  heads  of  familiea  wbo  have  Done, 
liiit  tbcy  mu«t  miltivato  it.  Ptoi:  l.'er.,  Mii.,  iv,  44-5.  1705,  oorrespondenca 
ntid  unlitTB  requiring'  sucilcd  InniU  to  Ixt  fenced.  In  one  case  a  willow  leuce 
ia  iiieutionoil.  l'n,i:  /^r..  MS.,  iv.  !:•,  Hi,  17, '-U  i'roK.  .SV. /"ajj.,  M.S.,  liv.  77. 
Hit.'  Rami)  yuur  UBiieeiul  ull'ort  was  mode  liytbc  guveruor  tlirougli  Cumniaudant 
Ouj-goecbca  to  cncountgo  the  aottlora  tu  iniso  gool  crops  is  view  of  tlie  genoiml 
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Vicente  Fdlix  remained  in  charge  of  the  pueblo  as 
comisionado  throughout  the  decade,  except  perhaps 
for  a  brief  period  in  1795-6  when  Javier  Alvarado 
seems  to  have  held  the  ojffice.  The  successive  alcaldes 
were  Mariano  Verdugo,  elected  in  1790;  Francisco 
Reyes,  1793-5;  Josd  Vanegas,  1796;  Manuel  Arellano, 
1797;  Guillermo  Soto,  1798;  Francisco  Serrano,  1799; 
and  Joaquin  Higuera  for  1800.  The  pueblo  was  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  comisionado 
receiving  his  orders  from  the  commandant  of  that 
presidio,  though  as  we  have  seen  the  small  military 
guard  was  furnished  by  the  San  Diego  company.  Of 
local  events  from  year  to  year  there  is  practically 
nothing  in  the  records.** 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles 
that  the  most  interesting  topic  of  early  land-grants 
in  this  southern  central  region  may  most  conveniently 
be  noticed.  In  February  1795  there  were  five  ranchos 
in  private  possession,  held  under  provisional  grants 
and  supporting  several  thousand  head  of  live-stock.^ 
The  first  was  San  Rafael,  granted  by  Fages  October 
20,  1784,  to  the  retired  corporal  of  the  San  Diego 
company  Josd  Marfa  Verdugo.    It  was  also  known  as 

drought  Id..,  xix.  38-40;  Prov.  Bee,,  MS.,  It.  15.  Proposal  to  furnish  wheat 
for  the  San  Bias  market.  Pr^^.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xviii.  50.  1787,  ^rain  sold  to 
Santa  Barbara,  $358.  Prov.  St.  Pap..,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  ix.  4.  Each  settler 
must  give  annually  two  fanegas  of  maize  or  wheat  for  a  fondo  de  proprias  to 
be  spent  for  the  good  of  the  conrmiuiiity.  Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  iv.  ©8-9. 

'^  Arrillaga  reported  that  Los  Angeles  was  in  quiet  in  1792,  but  certain 
unruly  persons  were  ordered  to  leave,  and  though  thev  did  not  go,  the  warn- 
ing proved  eflective.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  188.  Oct.  11,  1795,  Borica  to 
comandante,  if  the  comisionado  is  not  active  enough  he  must  be  removed. 
Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  29-30.  Alvarado  comisionado  1795-6.  Id.,  iv.  39; 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  234;  Id.,  Ben.  Mil.,  xv.  7.  1796,  Francisco  Avila 
drowned  in  the  tulares.  Suspicions  of  murder  proved  groundless.  Prov.  Re^, 
MS.,  iv.  66,  71.  Bee.  7,  1797,  the  settlers  Avila  and  Arellano  must  be 
chastised  and  turned  out  if  they  continue  to  disturb  the  pueblo.  Id.,  iv. 
93-4.  1798,  allusions  to  speedy  completion  of  a  jail.  Prov.  Rec.,  iv.  108. 
Padre  Salazar  relates  that  when  he  was  here  in  1795  a  man  who  had  1 ,000 
mares  and  cattle  in  proportion  came  to  San  Gabriel  to  beg  cloth  for  a  shirt, 
for  none  could  be  Imd  at  pueblo  or  presidio.   Arch,   Sta  Bdrbara,   MS., 

ii.  77. 

••Feb.  24,  1795,  Goycoechea's  report  to  Borica  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben. 
Mil.,  xxiL  7,  8.  April,  1795,  Borica  to  viceroy.  Prov.  Rfc,  vi.  40-1.  The 
former  important  report  seems  not  to  have  been  seen  by  either  writers  or 
lawyers  in  the  past. 
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La  Zanja,  described  as  across  the  river  and  four  leagues 
from  Los  Angeles,  and  was  confirmed  by  Borica 
Januarv  12,  1798.*^  The  second  rancho  was  that  of 
Manuel  Nieto,  held  under  Fages*  permission  of  No- 
vember 1784,  the  largest  and  best  of  all,  supporting 
1,100  head  of  cattle  and  large  enough  for  a  pueblo, 
since  well  known  as  Los  Nietos,  and  formerly  granted 
in  several  tracts  to  Nieto's  heirs  by  Figueroa  in  1834." 
The  third  was  the  famous  San  Pedi'o,  or  Dominguez, 
rancho,  occupied  by  Juan  Jose  Dominguez  with  about 
a  thousand  head  of  cattle  under  a  permission  given 
very  likely  by  Fages,  but  the  date  of  which  is  not 
known.  It  was  regranted  by  Sola  in  1822,  and  is  one 
of  the  few  Californian  ranchos  that  have  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  original  grantees  and  their  de- 
scendants.^ Fourth  in  the  list  was  the  rancho  at  Por- 
tezuelo,  smaller  but  fertile  and  well  watered  and  stocked 
with  cattle  on  a  small  scale,  situated  about  four  leagues 
from  Los  Angeles  on  the  main  road,  and  occupied  by 
the  old  veteran  Sergeant  Mariano  de  la  Luz  v  erdu- 
go.*'    The  fifth  and  last  was  the  Encino  rancho,  where 

^^  According  to  Rctf.  Brands,  MS.,  31^.  Fages  permitted  Verdngo  on 
Oct.  20th  to  keep  bis  cattle  at  Arroyo  Hondo,  one  and  a  h^f  leagues  from  Saa 
Gabriel  on  the  road  to  Monterey,  on  condition  that  no  liarm  was  done  to  mis- 
sion or  pueblo,  and  care  taken  with  the  natives.  Jan.  12,  1798,  in  answer  to 
petition  of  Nov.  4,  1797,  Borica  permitted  him  to  settle  with  his  family,  rela- 
tives, and  property,  under  like  conditions,  and  the  new  one  of  raising  sheep,  at 
La  Zunja.  This  rancho  was  visited  in  August  1705  by  the  party  seeking  a  mis- 
sion site.  Sta  Maria,  Hegistro,  MS. 

'^In  1795-6  the  mission  of  San  Gabriel  laid  claim  to  Nieto's  laud,  called 
at  the  time  La  Zanja.  After  an  investigation  Borica  allowed  Nieto  to  retain 
what  land  he  had  actually  under  cultivation  and  in  use,  the  rest  to  \te  used 
by  the  mission  without  prejudice  to  Nieto's  legal  richts.  Prov.  Jiec,  MS.,  iy. 
45,  51-2,  Gl-2.  It  would  seem  that  other  persons  besides  Nieto  were  living 
here  in  1797,  when  the  inhabitants  wero  called  on  to  be  ready  to  resist  Kngliso 
invasion.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  249->)0.  Tliis  grant  came  before  the  U.  S. 
land  comlssion  in  later  times  in  five  separate  tracts:  Los  Ccrritos,  Loe  Coyotes, 
Las  Ik>l8a8,  Los  Alamitos,  and  Santa  Gertmdis,  aggregating  33  sq.  Icagaet. 
Hoffman's  Land  Cases. 

'"  Granted  by  Sola  Dec.  31, 1822,  to  Sergt.  Cristdbal  Dominguez  as  nephew 
and  heir  of  Juau  Jose.  Reg.  Brands,  MS.,  35.  The  author  of  Los  Angeles, 
J/isL,  8,  9,  supposes  this  crant  to  have  been  originally  made  beforo  1800, 
chieily  on  the  testimony  of  Manuel  Dominguez  and  other  old  settlers.  No  one 
has  until  now  shown  any  documentary  proof. 

***  Vcrdugo  enlisted  at  Lorctoon  Dec.  15, 17G0,  serving  as  private,  corporal, 
and  serL'cont,  seven  years  in  each  capacity.  He  came  with  Cant.  Kivera  y 
Moncauu  in  the  first  expedition  of  1709,  and  served  in  several  Indian  cam- 
paigns.   His  name  appears  among  the  godfathers  at  the  first  baptisms  in  Sad 
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Alcalde  Francisco  Reyes  had  a  house  and  where  he 
kept  his  own  live-stock  as  well  as  that  of  Cornelio 
Avila  and  others.  This  was  where  San  Fernando  was 
established  in  1797,  the  friars  taking  possession  of 
Reyes'  house,  a  fact  that  illustrates  the  slight  tenure 
by  which  these  early  grants  were  held.  Between  1795 
and  1800  there  were  perhaps  granted  two  other  ran- 
ches within  this  jurisdiction,  San  Josd  de  Gracia  de 
Siml  to  Javier,  Patricio,  and  Miguel  Pico  in  or  about 
1795;  and  El  Refugio  to  Captain  Josd  Francisco 
Ortega  or  his  sons  a  year  or  two  later.** 

San  Gabriel,  belonging  throughout  the  decade  to 

Diego,  and  he  commanded  the  guard  at  San  Luis  Obispo  in  1773.  He  was 
temporarily  in  command  at  San  Diego  in  November  1775  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre,  being  the  first  to  reach  the  mission  and  report  the  terrible  event. 
He  accompanied  Gov.  Neve  to  the  Colorado  in  1782.  His  wife,  Dofla  Maria 
Guadalupe  Lugo,  was  buried  by  Lasuen  at  San  Diego  April  15,  1780,  and  he 
subsequently  married  Gregoria  Espinosa.  From  about  1780  ho  was  sergeant 
of  the  Monterey  company  till  1787  when  he  was  probably  retired  as  an  invalid. 
Prov.  8t.  Pap.,  Ben,  Mil.,  MS.,  ii.  14;  viii.  8,  9;  xiv.  1,2;  xxii.  7;  Prov.  St. 
Pap, J  MS.,  L  2,  4,  5;  S.  Diego,  Lib,  de  Mision,  MS.,  10,  77;  San  Lvia  Obispo, 
Lib.  de  Mutton,  MS.,  29. 

**  The  Simi  Rancho,  according  to  Betj.  Brands,  MS.,  33,  and  Hoffmanns 
Land  Cases,  was  granted  by  Borica  in  1795,  being  regranted,  or  at  least 
petitioned  for,  in  1821,  and  also  by  Alvarado  in  1842.  According  to  licg. 
Brands,  MS.,  32,  El  Refugio  was  granted  by  Borica,  therefore  beiore  1800, 
to  Capt.  Ortega,  therefore  before  1798  when  Ortega  died.  I  think  there  is 
room  for  doubt  about  one  or  both  of  these  grants.  Respecting  both  it  may  be 
said  that  Borica  does  not  seem  to  have  favored  such  grants.  As  to  Simi, 
when  an  exploring  party  visited  the  valley  in  August  1795  they  did  not  men- 
tion any  rancho  as  they  did  Reyes'  and  Verdu^o's;  an<l  not  only  this  but  in 
April  1790  Borica  expi-essly  refused  to  grant  Pico  (no  given  name)  permission 
to  leave  the  pueblo  and  settle  on  a  rancho.  As  to  El  Refugio,  we  know  that 
Ortega  in  1790  was  in  trouble  about  a  deficit  in  his  Loreto  aciJounts,  Prov. 
Rec,  MS.,  iv.  68,  72, 81-2,  86;  his  son  Josd  Maria  wished  to  take  a  land-grant 
on  which  to  work  and  {jay  liis  father's  indebtedness,  and  although  Borica 
advised  him  against  the  scheme,  still  a  grant  was  ordered  to  bo  made  to  him 
of  the  Zanja  de  Cota  lands  if  unoccupied.  The  author  of  Los  Angeles,  Ilv^t.y 
H,  9,  thinks  that  Santiago  do  Santa  Ana  was  one  of  these  early  grants.  His 
reasons  are:  A  popular  belief  that  this  was  one  of  the  oldest  ranches;  testimony 
in  the  district  court  that  the  original  occupant  was  Grijalva;  the  probability 
that  the  grant  to  Yorba  in  1810  was  a  regrant  to  Grijalva's  son-in-law;  and 
finally  a  recognition  by  the  court  of  the  Peraltas'  claims  as  descendants  of  the 
original  occupant.  This  is  an  ingenious  but  probably  erroneous  argument. 
Lieut.  Grijalva  was  a  pensioner  of  the  San  Diego  company  after  1796  as  was 
Sergt.  Yorba,  his  son-m-law,  after  1798;  but  Grijalva,  dying  at  San  Diego  in 
1806,  named  no  land  in  his  will  though  he  did  name  cattle;  and  moreover  he 
refused  to  give  his  daughters  anything,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  Ixjcn  pro- 
vided for  at  their  marriage — one  with  Yorba  in  1782  and  the  other  with 
Peralta  in  1785.  Peralta's  claims  resulted  from  the  fact  that  Arriliaga's  grant 
of  July  1,  1810,  was  to  Yorba  and  Peralta  in  company.  In  his  petition  of 
Nov.  24,  1809,  Yorba  says  nothing  of  any  previous  occupancy  by  liimself  or 
others.  Reg.  Brands,  MS.,  34. 
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the  jurisdiction  of  San  Diego,  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  missions,  but  its  annals  may  be  very 
briefly  disposed  of.  Cruzado  and  Sanchez  still  toiled 
together  as  ministers.  Calzada  remained  until  1792. 
Crist6bal  Ordmas  served  here  in  1792-3;"  Juan  Mar- 
tin in  1794-6;  Juan  Lope  Cortes  in  1796-8;  and 
Pedro  de  San  Josd  Est^van  to  1800  and  later,  so  that 
the  mission  had  always  three  padres.  They  baptized 
1,267  natives,  but  they  buried  1,124,^  so  that  the  com- 
munity was  increased  only  from  1,040  to  1,140,  stand- 
ing now  third  instead  of  second  in  the  list.  In  large 
stock  San  Gabriel  stood  fourth,  with  a  gain  from  4,220 
to  7,090  head;  while  in  sheep  it  was  second  to  San 
Juan  only,  its  flocks  having  increased  from  6,000  to 
12,360.  In  aOTicultural  products  San  Gabriel  was  a 
tie  with  San  Buenaventura  in  1800,  with  a  crop  of 
9,400  bushels,  the  smallest  having  been  3,600  in  1793, 
and  the  average  about  6,400. 

Josd  Maria  Verdugo,  owner  of  a  rancho  in  the 
vicinity,  was  corporal  of  the  mission  guard  much  of 
the  time  down  to  1798,  and  his  successor  was  Pedro 
Pollorena.  Josd  Miguel  Flores,  a  discharged  soldier, 
was  majordomo  down  to  his  death  in  1796.**  A 
stone  church  was  half  finished  in  1794,  but  in  1800 
it  had  not  yet  been  completed.  There  is  no  record 
of  manufacturing  industries  save  that  a  little  cotton 
obtained  from  San  Bias  was  woven;  but  I  suppose 
that  a  beginning  of  weaving  woollen  stufls  or  of  some 

*^0f  Cri8t6bal  Ordmas  we  only  know  that  he  had  been  for  five  yean 
assistant  curate  and  became  a  friar  only  a  year  before  coming  to  Califoniia, 
whither  he  brought  in  178G  a  most  flattering  reputation  from  the  guardian 
for  genius  and  cxempbiry  conduct.  Arch.  Sta  Bdrhara^  MS.,  xii.  26-7.  He 
served  at  Santa  Barbara,  of  which  mission  he  was  a  founder,  from  December 
1786  to  December  1789;  at  Purisima  until  November  1792;  and  at  San  Gabriel 
iintil  September  1793,  when  broken  down  in  health  he  retired  to  the  college. 

♦3  This  death-rate  of  90  per  cent  of  baptisms  and  doubtless  500  per  cent 
und  more  of  births  was  not  caused  by  any  great  epidemic  in  one  year,  for  the 
deatlit)  nin  quite  evenly  as  follows:  104,  84,  98,  65, 80,  87,  92,  96,  138,  and 
2.%. 

*^  San  dabrkl^  Lib.  dc  Mision,  MS.,  passim.  The  mission-books  contain 
but  little  }>eyoD(l  the  names  of  padres  and  of  persons  baptized,  married,  or 
biiiiid.  The  original  registers  are  also  impenect,  parts  of  several  books 
having  disappeared. 
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other  branch  of  primitive  manufactures  must  have 
been  made  at  this  period,  for  San  Gabriel,  so  flourish- 
ing and  so  prominent  in  later  years,  would  naturally 
have  been  among  the  first  to  make  experiments. 
Events  important  or  petty  there  are  none  to  record. 
San  Fernando,  the  new  establishment  in  Encino  Val- 
ley belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Santa  Bdrbara,  I 
have  already  noticed  in  another  chapter.** 

Santa  Barbara  presidio  remained  under  the  able 
command  of  Lieutenant  Felipe  de  Goycoechea,  who 
was  also  habilitado,  and  was  in  1798  promoted  to  be 
brevet  captain.  Pablo  Antonio  Cota  was  promoted  to 
fill  the  vacant  post  of  alfdrez,  and  served  throughout 
the  decade,  dying  at  the  end  of  1800.*^  Josd  Maria 
Ortega,  son  of  the  lieutenant,  took  Cota's  place  as  ser- 
geant with  Oli vera  and  Carrillo ;  and  when  the  latter 
went  to  Monterey  in  1795  he  was  replaced  by  Fran- 
cisco Maria  Ruiz.  The  presidial  force  was  fifty-nine 
men,  from  which  number  guards  were  supplied  to  San 
Buenaventura,  San  Fernando,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Purlsima  missionjs.  The  number  of  pensioners  in- 
creased from  one  to  seventeen,  and  all,  with  their 
famiUes,  constituted  a  population  de  razon  which  in- 

^ChuTch-buildinff.  8t.  Pap.,  Misa,,  MS.,  iL  6,  29, 100, 110.  Cotton-weav- 
ing.  Id.,  ii.  6,  100;  Arch.  Arzohi«pado,  MS.,  i.  30-2.  July,  1796,  200  arrobaa 
of  wool  can  be  had  at  20  reals.  St,  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  vL  G.  Dae  mission 
from  presidio  of  San  Diego,  1797,  $2,881.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  265.  For 
1798.  $2,597.  Id.,  xvi.  195.  Due  from  Santa  Bdrbwu,  1797,  $3,311.  Id., 
xvii.  78-81.  Two  runaway  neophytes  from  San  Gabriel  brought  in  by  the 
P^pa^os  to  Tucson.  Prov.  jRec,  MS.,  iv.  58. 

^  Fablo  Antonio  Cota  was  bom  in  1744,  and  enlisted  in  1768,  coming  to 
California  probably  in  1769,  and  certainly  before  1774.  He  seems  to  have 
commanded  the  guard  at  Sail  Buenaventura  from  its  foundation  in  1782  until 

1787,  when  he  was  removed  on  complaint  of  the  padres.  He  subsequently 
conmianded  at  Purlsima  until  replaced  by  Corporal  Ortega  in  September 

1788.  During  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  one  or  two  minor  explorations 
and  Indian  campaigns.  His  commission  as  alf^rcz  was  si^ed  in  Mexico  Jan. 
13,  1788.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  i.  55.  His  wife  was  Dofla  Maria  Rosa  de  Lugo, 
who  died  Jan.  10,  1797.  S.  Buenaiyntura,  Lib.  de  Miifion,  MS.,  2,  5,  9;  ata 
Bdrhara^  Lib  de  Almon,  MS.,  30.  In  August  1795  he  commanded  the  party 
exploring  for  the  mission  site  of  San  Fernando.  Sta  Maria,  Reyistro,  MS. 
He  died  Dec.  30,  1800,  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xviii.  87;  xxi.  56,  of  pleurisy, 
which  during  this  cold  miuy  winter  attacked  many  persons  at  Santa  mrbara. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxix.  3. 
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creased  from  200  to  370.*^  The  total  white  popula- 
tion of  this  district,  including  Los  Angeles  and  the 
ranches,  was  675,  and  neophytes,  including  San 
Gabriel  and  San  Fernando,  numbered  almost  4,000. 
Having  no  fort,*^  Santa  Barbara  obtained  no  part  of 
the  reenforcement  of  artillerymen  and  infantry  sent 
to  California  in  1796,  and  was  garrisoned  by  cuera 
cavalrymen  only.  The  annual  appropriation  for  this 
presidio  from  the  royal  treasury  did  not  vary  much 
from  $15,000.*" 

It  has  been  seen  that  new  presidio  buildings  had 
been  completed  or  nearly  so  by  1790;  but  some  of  the 
roofs  were  constructed  of  tules;  some  of  the  timbers 
supporting  tile  roofs  were  bad;  the  family  kitchens 
were  inside  the  houses  and  not  detached  as  was  best; 
a  fire  did  considerable  damage  in  August  1789;  and  it 
seems  that  no  new  chapel  had  been  built.     Fages  in 

*' Company  rosters  in  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  Ben,  Mil,,  MS.,  xiii.-zzvL;  8l 
Pap,,  Sa^,,  MS.,  i.-iii.  List  of  about  100  persons  in  1797  who  have  com- 
plied with  religious  obligations.  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xy.  80-93.  list  of  14 
young  men  fit  for  military  service,  but  whose  parents  need  their  care.  Id,, 
XV.  102-4.  Full  list  of  officers  and  men  in  1798.  Prov,  Si.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil., 
MS.,  xvii.  20-1.  Four  foundlings  came  here  to  live  in  1800.  la.,  zzviiL  By 
Borica*8  order  each  mission  escolta  was  reduced  by  one  man  in  1795.  Pror. 
Bee,,  MS.,  iv.  25;  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.j  xiii.  171. 

*^  One  brass  G-pounder  and  three  smaller  iron  pieces  at  the  presidio  with 
four  iron  guns  at  the  three  coast  missions  were  the  armament  in  1798.  Prov. 
St,  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil,,  MS.,  xvii.  5.  Paper  supplied  to  school  and  collected 
again  for  cartridges.  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  jv.  .32. 

*•  Company  accounts  in  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xv.  xvii.-viiL  xxL 
ixiii.  xxviii. ;  St,  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  ii.  iv.  The  memorias  of  supplies  were  from 
$13,000  to  $17,000.  Account  of  1794,  credit.  §;^9,737;  debit,  «38,634.  Prov. 
8t,  Pap.,  Presid.,  MS.,  i.  3.  Id.  for  1797,  cr.,  $42,377;  dr.,  $43,095.  St,  Pap., 
Sac,  MS.,  ii.  68.  Id.  for  1798,  cr.,  $40,520;  dr.,  $40,058.  Pror,  .St,  Pap. ,  Ben. 
Mil.,  MS.,  xvii.  9-11.  Total  receipts  of  supplies  in  1705,  including  $3,830 
from  missions,  $22,057.  Id.,  xxi.  9.  Waste  in  last  mcmoria  1796,  $090. 
Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  80.  Mission  supplies  in  1797,  $4,623;  in  1798,  $756. 
Prov.  St,  Pap,,  Ben,  Mil,,  MS.,  xvii.  10, 11.  Inventory  of  goods  on  hand. 
Dec.  31,  1798,  $9,758.  Id.,  xvii.  9.  Account  of  1799,  cr.,  $45,728;  dr.,  ^40. 148. 
Prov.  St,  Pap.,  Ben.,  MS.,  ii.  18, 19.  Postal  revenue  from  $.56  to  $105. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxi.  6,  9;  xxiii.  8;  xxv.  14;  St.  Pap.,  Sa^., 
MS.,  vi.  61.  Tithes  collected  from  $200  to  $800  per  year,  the  expense  of  col- 
lecting being  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  Proi\  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xix.  4; 
xxi.  0;  Prou.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  45-6;  \i.  2;  Dept.  St,  Pop.,  MS.,  x.  3, 4;^^  Pap., 
Sac,  MS.,  i.  124.  In  1792-3,  the  papal  bulls  sold  amounted  to  $62.  Pror. 
St.  Pap.,  Btn.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxi.  0.  From  1790  to  1795,  only  $8  out  of  $1,177 
worth  sent.  /</.,  xiii.  4;  xxi.  9.  In  1797,  $S7  worth  sold,  and  those  remain- 
ing ordered  Inirnrd.  Prov.  Rfc,  MS.,  iv.  87.  It  bcems  that  this  sale  was  a 
special  one  of  bulls  of  the  holy  cnisaile.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  79-80. 
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his  instructions  to  Romeu  of  February  1791  reported 
this  state  of  things  and  hoped  all  would  be  completed 
that  year.  In  August  1793  the  governor  pronounced 
the  presidio  buildings  the  best  in  California  owing  to 
Goycoechea's  activity,  but  still  some  roofs  needed^ re- 
pairs. AJi  would  be  done  that  year  except  the  new 
chapel  and  a  cemetery  outside  the  square.  Van- 
couver in  November  found  here  "the  appearance  of  a 


Map  or  Sahta  PA"?""  DmmoT,  18011 
far  more  civilized  place  than  any  other  of  the  Spanish 
establishments  had  exhibited.  The  buildings  appeared 
to  be  regular  and  well  constructed,  the  walls  clean 
and  white,  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  covered 
with  a  bright  red  tile.  The  presidio  excels  all  the 
others  in  neatness,  cleauhness,  and  other  smaller 
though  essential  comforts;  it  is  placed  on  an  elevated 
part  of  the  plain  and  is  raised  some  feet  from  the 
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ground  by  a  basement  story,  which  adds  much  to  its 
pleasantness."  In  October  1794  the  commandant 
certified  that  to  complete  the  buildings  fifteen  laborers 
for  six  months  were  necessary  at  a  cost  of  $561. 
Thereupon  work  was  stopped  except  upon  the  church 
and  the  most  necessary  repairs;  and  at  the  end  of 
1796  the  viceroy  declared  that  the  sailor- workmen 
could  no  longer  be  employed  at  royal  expense;  but 
the  chapel  was  blessed  on  Guadalupe  day  in  1797." 

Though  Santa  Bdrbara  seems  to  have  had  as  yet 
no  branch  of  the  rancho  del  rey  like  those  at  the  other 
presidios,  yet  it  is  credited  in  statistical  reports  with 
from  1,000  to  4,000  horses  and  cattle,  ana  from  200 
to  600  sheep.  This  live-stock  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  that  of  the  mission,  but  it  was  probably  identical 
to  some  extent  with  that  of  the  rancheros  within  the 
jurisdiction  already  referred  to.  There  were  also 
agricultural  operations  carried  on  by  the  soldiers  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  mission  neophytes.  Records 
of  results  are  very  meagre,  but  in  1797  they  reached 
1,650  bushels  of  wheat,  com,  and  beans."  Of  mechan- 
ical industries  there  is  nothing  to  record  save  that 
the  attempt  to  obtain  white  apprentices  was  more 

""/hz/fs,  Papel  de  Puntoa,  MS.,  166.  Aug.  20, 1793,  governor  to  viceroy. 
Prov.  Sf.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  115;  Vancouver's  Voyage^  ii.  451,  495.  Oct.  11, 
1794,  15  mcu  at  18  cents  per  day  and  34  fanegas  of  maize  at  13  reals,  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  building.  Prov,  8t.  Pap. ,  MS. ,  xii.  02.  Oct.  24th,  baild- 
ing  expenses  to  stop.  Id.,  xiL  98.  Dec.  13th,  Borica  says  the  church  is  to  be 
eulargcil  at  cost  of  thefondo  de  grat\/icacion.  Id. ,  xii.  58.  KxpcuKes  from  1784 
to  171»4.  $2,256.  Prov,  8t,  Pap.,  Ben,  Mil.,  MS.,  xxi.  12.  Dec.  16th,  viceroy 
to  governor,  the  8  ship-boys  and  other  workmen  can  no  longer  be  paid  from 
tnasury  of  isan  Bias.  St,  Pap,,  Sac,  MS.,  vii.  57-8.  Chapel  to  be  blessed 
on  (luailalupe  day.  Prov,  Bee,,  MS.,  iv.  87.  The  $2,256  charged  to  fandode 
limtijicacion  by  order  of  April  26,  1797.  Id.,  iv.  89. 

^>  .Jan.  15,  1794,  sovemor  orders  that  each  soldier  be  allowed  only  four 
cows.  The.sc  to  bo  branded  and  the  rest  slaughtered.  Prov,  Bee.,  MS.,  i. 
208.  ]  794-5,  commandant  asks  for  and  obtains  from  governor  200  steers  for 
rations.  /(/.,  iv.  16;  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiL  97.  Oct.  22,  1796,  Borica 
orders  Goycoechea,  Ortega,  and  other  othccrs  to  fence  their  gardens;  and 
roads  them  a  lecture  for  complaining  of  the  poor  soldiers'  cattle.  Why  should 
so  many  suffer  for  the  convenience  of  a  few  ?  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  ^3-A,  In 
171H)  an  effort  was  made  here  as  elsewhere  to  promote  sheep«raising.  Let 
pL-na  have  some  land,  says  the  governor  June  9,  1796,  if  he  will  take  Fico  as 
a  partner  and  raise  twice  as  many  sheep  as  other  stock.  Bancheros  must  go 
to  the  pueblo  to  live  he  says,  Dec.  29tn,  unless  they  will  raise  sheep.  Prov. 
Bee,  MS.,  iv.  66,  86. 
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successful  here  than  at  San  Diego,  since  six  boys 
were  taught  by  the  weaver  Enriquez  during  his  south- 
ern tour  in  1798." 

Vancouver's  visit  in  1793  was  first  in  the  shght 
chain  of  local  events  to  be  recorded  in  this  decade. 
He  anchored  here  November  10th  and  sailed  the  18th. 
His  reception  in  comparison  with  that  at  Monterey 
and  San  Francisco  seemed  to  him  agreeable,  though 
the  difference  was  chiefly  imaginary.  Goycoechea 
was  courteous  and  hospitable,  and  Vancouver  had 
learned  not  to  expect  too  much.  Little  was  done 
except  to  obtain  wood  and  water,  purchase  supplies 
from  private  individuals,  and  take  required  exercise 
within  sight  of  the  presidio,  retiring  on  board  at  night. 
An  excellent  spring,  said  to  have  been  unknown  to 
the  Spaniards,  was  lound  near  the  old  wells.  Fathers 
Miguel  and  Tapis  were  particularly  affable  and  anxious 
to  entertain  and  aid  the  foreigners,  who  carried  away 
a  flattering  opinion  of  Santa  Barbara  and  its  peo- 
ple.^ January  10, 1794,  there  was  a  public  execution. 
Ignacio  Rochin  was  shot,  there  being  no  hangman  in 
the  country,  for  the  murder  of  one  Alvarez.  The  wife 
of  the  victim,  Rochin's  accomplice,  was  condemned  to 
hard  work  as  a  servant,  the  sentences  coming  finally 
from  the  audiencia  of  Guadalajara.^ 

In  August  1795  the  English  merchant  ship  Plicmix, 
Captain  Moore,  touched  here  for  supplies  and  left  a 
*  Boston  boy '  who  was  soon  sent  to  San  Bias  as  already 
related. ^^  The  same  year  the  inhabitants  contributed 
nearly  one  thousand  dollars  toward  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  war  with  France. 

^*  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  iv.  99.  July  21,  1796,  Borica  to  Goycoechea.  The  sons 
of  soldiers  and  settlers  must  be  urged  to  learn  weaving,  tailoring,  and  pottery. 
Id. ,  iv.  72-3.  A  bricklayer,  a  carpenter,  and  a  violmiista  in  the  company  in 
1798.  /rf.,  iv.  95.     Timber  for  oars  sent  to  San  Diego.  M.^  iv.  88. 

^  Vancouver's  Voyage,  ii.  451-6,  493,  497,  600.  The  English  navigator  was 
surprised  at  the  failure  of  the  Spaniards  to  forti^  so  strong  and  important  a 
position.     He  mentions  two  brass  nine-poundcrs  oefore  the  presidio  entrance. 

^^Sta  Bdrbartty  Lib.  de  MUioTiy  MS.,  29;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  5,  7;  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  92;  xiii.  176;  Id.,  Ben.  Mil.,  xxi  8;  Oar  da,  Hechos,  MS., 
1,2. 

^See  p.  536,  this  volume.     Prov,  8U  Pap,,  Ben,  Mil,,  MS.,  xxi.  9. 
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The  year  1796  was  marked  by  the  discovery  of 
what  was  thought  to  be  a  quicksilver  mine  in  the 
black  mire  at  the  Punta  del  Cerro  de  la  Laguna.  A 
load  of  the  metal-bearing  mud  was  taken  to  the  presi- 
dio for  examination  by  Borica's  orders,  but  nothing 
further  is  heard  of  it.^  In  February  1797  a  soldier 
named  Gonzalez  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the 
natives,  who  thus  revenged  themselves  for  what  they 
regarded  as  cruel  treatment.*^  In  March  and  April 
came  the  alarm  of  war  with  England.  Couriers  were 
despatched,  sentinels  posted,  guns  made  ready,  the 
natives  exhorted,  and  abundant  reasons  given  for  not 
doing  more.*®  In  May  the  Princesa  arrived  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Purlsima  and  landed  thirty  of  her 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  who  were  suffering  from 
scurvy,  but  who  rapidly  recovered.®  In  December 
there  arrived  the  Magallanes,  a  full-rigged  ship  of  war, 
which  had  come  over  from  Manila  to  make  observa- 
tions and  if  necessary  convoy  the  San  Bias  vessels 
southward."  On  February  3,  1798,  occurred  the 
death  of  the  old  pioneer  of  1769,  Brevet  Captain  Jos6 
Francisco  Ortega,  former  commandant  of  Santa  B^- 
bara  and  for  several  years  living  as  a  retired  pensioner 
in  this  vicinity.  He  left  many  sons  and  daughters,  and 
many  of  his  grandchildren  still  live  in  California.*^ 

*^Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  57. 

^^  The  death  of  Rafael  G«rardoLGk)Dzalez  on  Feb.  14th  is  recorded  in  8ta 
Bdrbara,  Lib.  de.  Miaion,  MS.,  30.  The  fact  that  he  waa  poisoned  rests  on 
the  statement  of  his  son  Rafael  Gonzalez,  still  living  at  Santa  Blurbara,  Oon- 
talez,  Experte»cia8,  MS.,  1,  2,  who  was  bom  a  few  days  after  his  father's 
death.  He  flogged  some  boys  who  allowed  the  crows  to  eat  his  com,  and  the 
natives  soon  invited  him  to  a  feast  of  poisoned  fish. 

"Goycoechea  to  Borica,  March  28,  April  10,  17d7,  inProv,  St.  Pap,,  MS., 
XV.  43-5,  188-9. 

w/d.,  XV.  52;  Prov,  Rec,,  MS.,  iv.  90-1. 

^Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  113-14;  xvi.  186;  xviL  1,  6. 

^^  Jos^  Francisco  Ortega  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Zelaya  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Guanajuato,  where  in  his  early  youth  he  was  employed  as  a  ware- 
house clerk.  Enlisting  Oct.  1,  1755,  he  served  in  the  cnera  company  of 
Loreto  ten  months  as  private,  two  years  and  a  half  as  corporal,  and  fonrteen 
and  a  half  as  sergeant.  Some  time  after  he  was  first  made  sergeant  he  ob- 
tained his  discharge  and  gave  his  attention  to  mining  in  Baja  California,  where 
he  was  for  a  time  a  kind  of  alcalde  of  all  the  mining-camps  of  the  peninsola. 
When  Portold  came  as  governor,  Ortega  was  readmitted  as  sergeant  and  for 
a  year  or  more  attended  to  the  account  of  the  royal  warehouse.  He  accovn- 
panied  the  second  land  expedition  northward  in  1769  under  PortolAand  with 
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At  Santa  Bdrbara  mission  adjoining  the  presidio, 
Padre   Antonio   Paterna,   the    founder,  and  an    old 

Junipero  Serra.  On  the  way  he  received  a  letter  from  Don  Josd  de  Galvez 
promising  him  the  place  of  lieutenant  at  Loreto  on  his  return.  On  this  march 
ne  distinguished  himself  by  his  tireless  activity,  always  going  ahead  to  explore 
the  way  and  traversing  the  route  three  times  before  he  reached  Sun  Diego. 
Then  he  went  on  with  the  first  expedition  to  Monterey,  and  was  perhaps  the 
first  to  discover  San  Francisco  Bay,  probably  the  first  to  visit  the  site  of  the 
present  city,  and  certainly  the  one  who  explored  the  bay  region  most  exten- 
sively on  this  ti'ip.  Back  at  San  Dieco  he  was  for  a  time  in  command  of  the 
guard,  but  soon  returned  to  Loreto  wncre  the  governor  kept  him  busy  in  con- 
stant journeys  to  Sinaloa  and  to  San  Diego,  and  in  explorations.  By  his  zeal 
in  these  early  expeditions,  Ortega  made  himself  a  great  favorite  with  the  mis- 
sionaries and  especially  with  Junipero  Serra,  who  in  1773  urged  his  appoint- 
ment as  commandant  in  California  to  succeed  Fages.  Serra^  liepi-eserUacion  de 
IJ  de  Mayo  i?7J,  MS.  It  is  from  this  document  that  we  obtain  many  of  the 
facts  about  his  earlier  life  and  services.  Much  is  also  gathered  from  his  own 
later  narratives.  Ortega,  Memorial  al  Conuitidante  General  soOre  m6ril08  y  ser- 
vicios  militare^t  8  de  Junto  17SGy  MS.,  and  Ortega,  FragmeutOf  MS.,  both  of 
which  are  very  important  documents  on  early  history.  Serra's  efforts  could 
not  make  him  commandant,  but  he  was  made  lieutenant  and  commanded  at 
San  Diego  for  over  ei^ht  years.  His  services  in  the  exciting  times  which  fol- 
lowed the  massacre  of  1775  have  been  already  recorded.  In  1781  he  founded 
Santa  Bdrbara,  planning  the  buildings,  fortifications,  and  irrigating  works  in  a 
manner  which  gained  him  great  credit,  and  serving  as  commandant  and  habili- 
tado  until  1784,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  frontier.  Hero  in  1780  he 
petitioned  for  pecuuiary  relief  and  for  retirement,  being  unfitted  for  duty  by 
30  years  of  active  service  and  by  increasing  obesity.  His  petition  was  not 
ffranted,  but  he  was  transferred  back  to  California  and  was  in  command  at 
Monterey  from  September  1787  to  March  1791.  A  year  later  he  went  down 
to  Loreto  and  was  commandant  there  during  Arrillaga's  absence  until  1795, 
when  he  was  retired  as  brevet  captain  on  half  lieutenant's  pay,  attached  to  the 
Santa  Barbaia  company.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxii.  4;  xxiii.  2. 
Like  most  other  officers  who  served  as  habilitados  Ortega  was  in  some  trouble 
with  his  accounts  during  this  last  term  at  Loreto,  and  was  oppressed  by  debt 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  The  deficit  was  $2,597.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  ix. 
73.  Jo8<S  Maria  Ortega,  his  son,  asked  to  be  discharged  from  military  service 
or  retired  as  invalid,  and  to  be  granted  lands  that  he  might  pay  off  the  deficit. 
Borica  wrote  July  11,  1796,  approving  the  son's  desire  to  clear  hia  father,  but 
disappro\'ing  the  scheme  as  not  likely  to  succeed  because  the  missions  would 
have  the  preference  in  selling  grain.  He  thought  the  captain  would  be 
allowed  to  keep  a  portion  of  his  pay.  Oct.  28th,  he  sent  the  discharge  of 
the  captain's  sons,  and  ordered  their  grain  to  be  bought  to  pay  the  deficit. 
A  strict  watch  was  to  be  kept  on  the  property  to  prevent  other  creditors  from 
being  favored.  The  sons  finally  paid  up  the  deficit.  Prov.  Hec,  MS.,  iv. 
69-72,  81-2,  86.  It  is  possible,  though  not  certain,  that  there  was  provision- 
ally granted  to  the  family  at  this  time  or  before  1800,  the  rancho  de  Nuestro 
Seflora  del  Refugio,  which  remained  lon^  in  the  family  and  was  famous  in 
connection  with  smuggling  operations  during  the  Mexican  rule.  Capt.  Ortega 
died  suddenly  on  Feb.  3, 1798,  at  the  Casil  rancherfa  while  on  his  way  to  the 
presidio,  and  was  buried  next  day  in  the  mission  cemetery  by  Tapis.  Prov. 
oL  Pap,,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxvi.  3;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  97;  Sta  Bdrmra,  Lib. 
de  Mision,  MS.,  31.  Ortega's  wife  was  Dona  Maria  An  tenia  Victoria  Car- 
rillo,  who  died  very  suddenly  and  was  buried  in  the  presidio  church  on  May 
8,  1803.  Id.,  33.  In  1802  she  received  a  pension  of  |9,150.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
Ben.  Mil. ,  xxx.  4.  They  had  several  children  when  they  came  to  San  Diego, 
Ignacio,  Jos^  Maria,  Vicente,  Francisco,  Juan,  Maria  Luisa,  and  Maria,  ac- 
cording to  Taylor,  and  there  were  bom  at  San  Diego,  Jos^  Francisco  Maria, 
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San  Buenaventura,  the  southernmost  of  the  channel 
establishments,  remained  under  the  care  of  its  founders, 
Francisco  Dumetz  and  Vicente  de  Santa  Maria,  until 
1797,  when  the  forn\.er  was  succeeded  by  Josd  Fran- 
cisco de  Paula  Seuan.  Though  its  population  was 
smaller  than  that  of  any  other  mission  except  Saa 
Francisco  and  the  new  establishments,  it  had  more 
cattle  and  raised  more  grain  in  1800  than  ajiy  other 

Elace  in  Califomia.^^  Vancouver  landed  here  Novera- 
er  20, 1793,  having  brought  Padre  Santa  Maria  from 
Santa  Barbara,  and  spent  a  few  hours  very  pleasantly 
at  the  mission,  which  he  found  to  be  "in  a  very  supe- 
rior style  to  any  of  the  new  establishments  yet  seen." 
**The  garden  of  Buena  Ventura  far  exceeded  anything 
I  had  before  met  with  in  these  regions,  both  in  respect 
of  the  quantity,  quality,  and  variety  of  its  excellent 
productions,  not  only  indigenous  to  the  country,  but 
appertaining  to  the  temperate  as  well  as  torrid  zone; 
not  one  species  having  yet  been  sown  or  planted 
that  had  not  flourished.  These  have  principally  con- 
sisted of  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  figs,  oranges,  grapes, 
E caches,  and  pomegranates,  together  with  the  plantain, 
anana,  cocoa  nut,  sugar  cane,  indigo,  and  a  great 
variety  of  the  necessary  and  useful  kitchen  herbs, 
plants,  and  roots.  All  these  were  flourishing  in  the 
greatest  health  and  perfection,  though  separated  from 
the  sea-side  only  by  two  or  three  fields  of  corn ;  that 
were  cultivated  within  a  few  yards  of  the  surf." 

The  buildings  were  also  of  a  superior  class,  a  pre- 
vious destruction  by  fire,  noted  only  by  Vancouver, 
havin<x  caused  them  to  be  rebuilt.*^     The  church  was 

inparabo  woven,  700  yds.  of  blanketing.  One  thousand  and  twenty  dollars 
wortli  of  soap  furnished  to  Monterey,  perhaps  by  the  presidio,  in  17^.  Prov. 
Rec,  MS.,iv.  105. 

*'  Increase  of  neophytes,  385  to  715;  baptisms,  757;  burials,  412;  cattle 
and  horses,  901  to  10,013;  sheep,  1,503  to  4,G'22;  crops  in  1850,  9,400  bushels; 
1,500  bushels  in  1797  war  the  smallest  crop;  average  yield,  4,800  bushels; 
wheat  v.'us  not  largely  raised  until  1798,  when  it  became  the  chief  crop,  over 
8,000  bushels  per  year. 

***  Vnvcouirr'ti  Voyofje^  ii.  457-01,  494,  497.  One  reason  of  Santa  Maria 
for  going  on  board  the  ship  was  to  remove  a  prejudice  among  the  natives 
against  foreignei-s.     Ihey  begged  him  for  God's  sake  not  to  intrust  himself 
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Much  progress  was  made  in  mission  buildings  dur- 
ing this  decade.  In  1791  a  guard-house  and  three 
tool-houses  were  added;  in  1792  two  large  stone 
corrals.  In  1793-4  a  new  church  of  adobes,  tiled  and 
plastered,  28  x  135  feet,  with  a  sacristy  15  x  28  feet,  and 
a  brick  portico  in  front,  was  erected;  and  in  1794  tlie 
improvements  were  a  granary  and  spinnery  on  stone 
foundations,  a  cemetery  enclosure  48  x  135  feet,  and  a 
sheep-corral.  In  1795  a  corridor  with  tile  roof  and 
brick  pillars  was  added  on  the  side  of  the  square  next 
the  presidio,  and  another  to  the  spinnery;  four  new 
rooms  for  the  friars  were  completed;  and  beams  of 
alder  and  poplar  were  replaced  with  pine  wherever 
they  had  been  used.  In  1797  several  rooms  for 
granaries,  store-rooms,  and  offices  were  completed.  In 
1799  there  were  built  nineteen  adobe  houses  for 
natives,  each  12  x  19  feet,  plastered,  whitewashed, 
and  roofed  with  tiles;  and  an  adobe  wall  nine  feet 
high  w^as  extended  for  1,200  yards  round  the  garden 
and  vineyard.  In  1799  was  added  a  warehouse,  and 
in  1800  thirty-one  more  dwellings  in  a  row,  and  cor- 
ridors on  brick  pillars  round  the  three  remaining  sides 
of  the  square  were  completed;  while  preparations 
were  made  for  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  for 
drinking-water,  to  be  made  of  stone,  brick,  and  mor- 
tar.®^ In  1800  sixty  neophytes  were  engaged  in 
weaving  and  other  work  connected  with  that  branch 
of  industry.  The  carpenter  of  the  presidio  was  en- 
gaged at  one  dollar  per  day  to  teach  the  natives  his 
trade;  and  a  corporal  taught  tanning  at  $150  per  year. 
Of  the  two  soldiers  that  constituted  the  guard  one  was 
employed  by  the  friars  as  majordomo.^ 

1786  hfsta  2810,  MS.  These  supplies  were  purchased  by  the  padres  with  their 
salaries  and  with  the  products  of  sales  of  produce.  They  consist  of  imple- 
ments, groceries,  church  vestments,  and  vessels,  clothing,  etc.  The  total 
amount  for  this  decade  was  $10,500,  of  which  $8,000  was  paid  by  the  eino<loM, 
and  the  rest  by  drafts  from  the  habilitado.  In  1800,  as  I  have  said,  the  mis- 
•ion  was  iBo*28  ahead;  but  l>efore  it  owed  from  $100  to  $2,000. 

"■^Arch.  Sta  BdrfKira,  MS.,  v.  20-30,  39,  42-5,  49,  53,  58,  61-2;  il  99, 
13S-40;  St.  Pap.,  J/i*«.,  MS.,  i.  117;  ii.  71,  79. 

^Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  ii.  96-7,  129,  137-8.  Before  October,  165 
naguat  of  home  manufacture  had  been  distributed,  800  yds.  of  cotton  and 
Hist.  Cal.,  Vol.  I.    43 
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were  2,250  bushels,  4,000  in  1799  being  the  largest, 
and  1,200  in  1795  the  smallest.  Wheat  and  com  were 
the  chief  productions.  Mission  buildings  were  of  adobes 
and  tiles,  and  the  houses  had  after  1794  corridors  of 
brick.  In  1795  the  old  church  was  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion and  materials  were  being  collected  for  a  new  one, 
there  being  no  record  of  further  progress.^  Bears 
and  rattlesnakes  were  a  prominent  feature  in  the  re- 
gion of  Purisima.  Two  of  the  latter  bit  a  neophyte 
at  the  same  time,  writes  the  minister  on  June  3, 1799.'* 

^^SL  Pop.,  Misa,,  MS.,  ii.  22,  71.     Due  mission  from  the  presidio  179^7 
$405.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvit  78-81.    list  of  members  of  the  guaixl,  1797, 
6  married  soldiers  and  3  bachelors.  Id.,  xv.  93.     Antonio  Enriquez,  tbs 
weaver,  taught  the  natives  at  Purisima  in  1797.  Prav.  St.  Pap.,  B't^  MiLt 
MS.,  XXV.  14;  Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  vi.  ISft-C 

"^^  Arch.  Arzobispado,  MS.,  L  50. 
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PaRRILLA — HZRMENEOILDO  SaL — PeREZ  FERNANDEZ — PRESIDIO  BcILD* 

iNGS — Battery — Rancho  del  Rby— Private  Ranchos— Induj^tries — 
Company  Aocounts — Indian  Affairs — San  Carlos  Mission — Mission- 
ary Changes — Pascual  Martinez  de  Arenaza — Statistics  of  Agri- 
culture, Live-stock,  and  Population — Vancouver's  Description — A 
New  Stone  Church — A  Wife-murder — San  Antonio  db  Padua  db 
Los  Robles— Miguel  Pieras — Benito  Catalan — San  Luis  Oblspo— 
Miguel  Giribet — BartolomA  Gili — Indian  Troubles. 

The  presidial  cavalry  company  of  Monterey  con 
tained  from  sixty-two  to  eighty-five  men,  including 
two  officers,  six  non-commissioned  oflScers,  a  surgeon, 
a  phlebotomist,  two  or  three  mechanics,  fifty  privates, 
and  from  two  to  twenty-four  pensioners.  After  1796 
there  were  also  stationed  here  seven  artillerymen  and 
twenty  Catalan  volunteers  of  Alberni's  company,  in- 
creasing the  total  force  to  about  one  hundred  and  ten, 
who  with  their  families  constituted  a  population  de 
razon  in  the  jurisdiction  of  about  four  hundred,  or  four 
hundred  and  ninety  including  Branciforte  and  Santa 
Cruz.  About  thirty  of  the  cavalrymen  were  stationed 
at  the  six  missions  subject  to  Monterey — San  Cdrlos, 
San  Miguel,  Soledad,  San  Antonio,  San  Luis  Obispo 
and  San  Juan  Bautista,  in  which  the  total  population 
of  christianized  natives  was  four  thousand.^ 


*Sce  company  rolls  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  Ben.  Afil.t  MS.,  xiii.  9;  xiv.  2; 
xWi.  C;  xviii.  1;  xx.  1;  xxi.  2,  11;  xxii.  5;  xxiii.  2;  xxvi.  3,  4,  15;  xxvii.  4; 
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Dicgo  Gonzalez  kept  his  place  on  the  rolls  as  nom- 
inal lieutenant  of  the  Monterey  company  until  August 
1792,  although  he  had  long  been  absent;  and  his  suc- 
cessor was  Leon  Parrilla,  who  held  the  place  until 
September  1795,  although  from  incompetency,  ill- 
health,  and  partial  insanity  he  never  exercised  any 
authority.^ 

Meanwhile  the  commandants  were  Ortega  of  the 
Loreto  company  until  March  1791,  and  ArgUcUo  of 
the  San  Francisco  company  until  March  1796.*  Then 
Sal,  wlio  in  September  1795  had  been  promoted  from 
alfcrez  to  lieutenant,  took  the  command  which  he  held 
until  his  death  in  1800,*  when  he  was  succeeded  by 

Twelve  sailors  from  the  Concepcion  and  San  CdrloH  remained  at  Monterey  as 
laborers  in  1705,  two  of  them  as  soldiers.  Pror.  Jiec,  MS.,  vL  02.  Two 
foundlings  in  1800.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  lien.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxviii.  22.  List  of  16 
workmen  who  came  in  1798  on  tlio  Concepcion.  Pr^w.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xviiL 
10-20.  List  of  company  in  1798.  Id.,  lien.  Mil,  MS.,  xvii.  17-10.  List  of 
Catalan  volunteers  in  1799.  St.  Pap.,  M%m.,  MS.,  iiL  7. 

'  Leon  Parrilla  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  Monterey  company 
on  Auff.  8,  1792.  llis  past  service  had  been  three  years  as  cadet,  three  years 
as  guidon -bearer,  and  four  years  as  alf<^rez,  first  in  the  dragoons  and  later  in 
the  regiment  of  Kspafta.  He  had  never  given  proof  of  courage  or  ap^>lication, 
and  his  natural  abilities  were  dcemetl  only  medium.  Parrilla,  IJoja  de  Scr- 
victor,  MS.,  in  Prov.  St.  Pop.,  Ben.  Mil.,  xxi.  4.  Ho  arrive*!  in  San  Fran- 
cisco July  25,  1793,  and  soon  proceeded  to  Monterey.  St.  Pap.,  Sar..,  MS., 
iv.  18.  llerc  he  immediately  became  unfit  to  perform  the  duties  of  com- 
mandant and  habilitado  by  reason  of  (its  of  insanity:  consequently  Argikello 
continued  to  discharge  those  duties  by  the  governor  s  order  and  the  viceroy's 
approval.  Prov.  Her.,  MS.,  ii.  105;  viceroy  to  governor,  April  20,  1704,  in 
Pror.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  1G9.  August  13,  1794,  Arrillaga,  Papel  de  Puntot, 
MS.,  190-7,  says  to  IJorica  that  Pamlla  is  incapable,  apparently  demented,  ancl 
has  to  be  confined  to  his  house  under  guanl.  He  sometimes  escaped  at  night 
and  had  to  bo  brought  back  by  force.  Onco  he  tried  to  cscapo  by  sea  in  a 
boat.  Dec.  13,  1794,  Sal  pronounces  him  incapable  of  keepinj^  books.  Prov, 
St.  Pap.^  MS.,  xii.  140.  At  the  end  of  17J)4  Borica  declares  hmn  useless  for 
any  services,  and  proposes  to  send  him  away  in  the  first  vessel  for  San  Bias. 
This  was  done,  and  approved  by  the  viceroy.  Parrilla  was  put  on  the  retired 
list  with  a  pension  from  July  1,  1795.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  213;  xiii. 
123,  270;  /(/.,  ikn.  Md.,  MS.,  xxi.  4. 

'  Ortega  did  not,  however,  leave  Monterey  until  May  1792.  Argiiollo  in 
1794  was  administrator  of  tobacco  revenues  and  had  a  kind  of  supervision 
over  all  presidio  accounts.  Sal  in  1799  was  called  administrador  general 
de  renl  haciemla  for  New  California.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  13G-7;  xvii. 
285,  315;  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  iv.  170. 

*llormencgildo  Sal  seems  to  have  come  to  California  aa  a  private  soldier 
with  Anz^'s  expetlition  in  1770.  This  would  be  remarkable  for  a  man  of  his 
ability  wore  it  not  for  certain  hints  that  he  came  under  pardon  for  some 
olTenec  not  spoiaricd  which  may  have  reduced  him  to  the  ranks.  Prov.  Kec., 
MS.,  ii.  74.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Villa  <le  Valdenioro,  Castilla  \a  Nueva. 
San  Pnincii*ro,  Lib.  dc  J/iWom,  MS.,  10;  »SV.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  iii.  1,  2.  He  was 
with  Capt.  liivcra  at  San  Diego  in  1770,  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  i.  219,  and  waa 
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llaimiindo  CarriUo.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
while  Sal  and  CarriUo  were  commanders  of  the  presi- 
dial  company,  Lieutenant-colonel  Alberni  came  down 
from  San  Francisco  early  in  1800  and  by  virtue  of 
his  superior  rank  became  comandante  of  the  post. 

1)y  that  officer  put  in  charge  of  the  military  warehouse  of  San  Francisco. 
tiere  Gov.  Neve  noticed  his  intelligent  management  of  financial  affairs  in 
May  1777,  and  the  next  year  obtained  his  appointment  as  guarda-almacen, 
M'hich  position  he  held  until  February  1782,  when  he  was  called  to  Monterey 
to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  defunct  store-keeper.  Prov.  Jiec,  MS.,  i.  09,  119; 
ii.  7o;  San  Francisco ^  Lib,  de  Alision,  MS.,  6.  May  19.  1782,  be  was  made 
sergeant  of  the  Santa  Bdrbara  Company,  and  in  August  received  his  commis- 
sion as  alf^rez  of  Monterey,  dated  May  29th.  His  commission  as  lieutenant 
was  dated  April  27,  1795,  and  was  received  in  August  or  September.  Prov. 
Si.  Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  209;  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  ii.  65;  iv.  232;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS., 
iii.  1,  2,  55.  He  was  at  Monterey  from  1782  to  1791,  and  from  1794  to  1800, 
being  habilitado  from  1782  to  1787  and  from  1797  to  1800,  and  commandant 
from  1785  to  1787  and  179G  to  1800.  He  was  at  San  Francisco  as  habilitado 
and  acting  commandant  from  1791  to  1794.  In  addition  to  his  otlicr  duties 
Sal  acted  as  govemor*s  secretary  during  a  large  part  of  Borica's  administra- 
tion. He  was  present  at  the  founding  of  Santa  Cruz  in  1791  and  at  the  con- 
secration of  its  church  in  1794.  In  1795  he  accompanied  Danti  in  a  search 
for  mission  sites.  Don  Hermenegildo  had  a  good  education  for  his  time, 
wrote  a  fine  hand,  and  was  probably  the  best  accountant  and  the  clearest 
headed  business  man  in  California.  Only  once  was  fault  found  with  his 
accounts,  and  an  investigation  showed  that  instead  of  liis  owing  the  company 
$3,000  as  was  cliarged,  the  company  was  in  debt  to  him.  He  was  a  liosty, 
quick-tempered  man,  prone  as  a  commander  to  order  severe  penalties  for 
ofTcnces  against  his  strict  discipline,  and  then  to  countermand  the  order  when 
his  anger  had  passed  away.  Stung  by  the  taunts  of  an  anonymous  If  tt*^r 
he  once  made  a  personal  attack  upon  Capt.  Nicolds  Solcr,  accusing  him  of  an 
intrigue  with  his  v^ife.  Sal  married  at  San  Francisco  on  May  10,  1777,  Maria 
Jos^  Amdzquita,  San  FrancJxco,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  10,  55,  72,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children,  some  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Vancouver,  who  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  Sal  and  his  wife,  was  also  delighted  with  the  decorous 
l)ehavior  of  their  two  daughters  and  son,  and  the  attention  that  had  evidently 
Ixicn  paid  to  their  education.  Vancouvmr^a  Voya/je,  ii.  8.  One  daughter, 
Ilafaela,  was  the  first  wife  of  Luis  Antonio  ArgUello  and  died  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Feb.  6,  1814,  as  sho\»Ti  by  the  mission  records.  Another,  Joscfa,  was 
the  wife  of  Sergt.  Roca  who  commanded  the  artillery  at  San  Diego,  and  was 
left  a  widow  in  1814.  S.  Diego,  Lib.  de  Misiou,  MS.,  94.  A  third,  unmarried, 
was  the  guest  of  R.  C.  Hopkins  of  San  Francisco  in  18G3,  and  died  before 
18G7.  Dwindle^ 8  Colon.  Hi  fit.,  xvii.  Jos6  Maria  Amador  speaks  of  a  son, 
Domingo,  who  was  a  soldado  dlstiufjuido  in  the  San  Francisco  company  and 
died  young.  Amador,  Mem.,  ^l%.,\2\.  Another  son,  Meliton,  was  buried  at 
San  Diego,  Aug.  21,  1810.  San  Diego,  Lib.  de  Minion,  MS.,  42.  Suffering 
from  phthisis  and  unable  to  discharge  elficiently  his  duties,  on  March  18, 
1800,  Sal  petitioned  the  king  for  retirement  with  rank  of  captain.  The  viceroy 
granted  tue  request  provisionally  on  Aug.  1st,  with  encouragement  to  hope 
For  success  at  court.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  iv.  32;  ix.  CO.  In  September  a 
settler  named  Borbosa  attempted  to  umrder  him  with  a  dagger,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  Surgeon  Soler.  Prov.  Pec.,xi.  145-C.  Finally  he  died  at  Monterey. 
Dec.  8,  1800,  and  his  remains  were  interred  at  San  Cdrlos  mission  with  military 
honors.  His  executors  were  Lieut.  Argiielloand  Sergt.  Roca.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xviii.  10-17;  Id.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxviii.  3;  xxxii.  7;  Proiu  Pec,  MS.,  x. 
9.    His  disease  was  in  those  days  regarded  as  contagious,  and  therefore,  at  the 
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The  position  of  habilitado  accompanied  that  of  com- 
manaant,  except  that  Jos^  Perez  Fernandez  held  it 
from  April  1796  to  June  1797.*  The  company  alferez 
was  Sal  down  to  1795  and  Carrillo  down  to  1800. 
Pablo  Soler  held  the  place  of  surgeon  throughout  the 
decade.  Manuel  Rodriguez  was  connected  with  the 
company  as  cadet  from  1794  to  1797.  Manuel  Var- 
gas was  the  sergeant  until  1794,  when  he  became  an 
invalid,  and  Macario  Castro  took  the  position.* 

The  ravages  caused  by  the  fire  of  1789  had  been 
nearly  repaired  before  I  ages  left  the  country,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chapel,  the  buildings  seem 
to  have  been  completed  in  1791,^  though  another  fire 

recommendation  of  the  surgeon,  all  his  clothing  and  bedding  were  burned  as 
was  the  roof  of  his  house  after  the  plastering  had  been  removed  from  the 
walls.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  iv.  29;  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  xi.  149. 

^  Josd  Perez  Fernandez  was  in  1791  a  sergeant  attached  to  the  Loreto 
company,  having  come  there  that  year  after  10  years'  service  in  the  EspaAa 
dragoons.  In  1/91  he  was  recommended  by  the  governor  in  a  ^/»ma  with 
C*amllo  and  Amador — but  with  a  preference  by  reason  of  his  skill  in  ac- 
counts— for  alf(3rcz  of  San  Francisco.  Ho  was  commissioned  Aug.  17,  1792, 
and  held  the  place  until  1797,  being  habilitado  and  acting  commandant  from 
Julv  1794  to  April  179G.  Then  he  served  as  habilitado  at  Monterey,  though 
still  belonging  to  the  San  Francisco  company,  until  Juno  1797,  and  two 
months  later  ho  was  transferred  to  Loreto.  He  was  bom  in  1749.  St.  Pap., 
Sac,  MS.,  i.  5o;  v.  76;  Prov.  Her.,  MS.,  v.  268;  vi.  78. 

•  It  would  Ecn-e  no  goo<l  purpose  to  give  all  the  multitudinous  references 
from  which  I  have  formed  the  preceding  account  of  Monterey  officials.  Tlie 
following  are  a  few  of  the  most  important,  or  at  least  the  moat  definite : 
Ortega  gives  up  liabilitacion  to  ArgUello  March  31,  1791.  Pror.  St,  Pap., 
Dfii.  Mil.,  MS.,  XV.  3.  Argiiello  commandant  as  early  as  July  1791.  Arth. 
Arzobi^pado,  MS.,  i.  20,  63.  But  in  Pror.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xiii.  9, 
Ortega  is  called  commandant  until  May  1792.  There  are  indications  tliat 
Pamlla  may  liave  attempted  to  perform  the  functions  of  his  office  in  1794. 
J^rov.  lifC,  MS.,  ii.  152,  165.  There  is  some  confusion  about  the  huhMtU' 
cion  of  Sal  and  Perez  Fernandez  in  1796-7.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  iv.  20;  vii. 
38-9,  47;  Prov.  Ifec,  MS.,  iv.  200-7;  v.  77,  208;  vi.  2,  4.  ArgUello  is  spoken 
of  as  commandant  in  April  1797,  in  Prov.  St.  Pop.,  MS.,  xvL  212,  Sal 
called  justicia  mayor  of  tne  partido.  5^.  Jon6  Arrh.^  MS.,  iv.  22. 

•  The  total  cost  of  the  restoration  was  $2,609,  and  Fages,  in  a  report  datc<l 
An^.  12,  1793,  took  great  credit  to  himself  for  haWng  done  the  work  so 
cheaply  by  means  of  voluntary  labor  of  gentiles,  soldiers,  and  sailors.  Prov. 
S'.  /'«/'.,  MS.,  xiii.  191.  Elsewhere  the  expense  exclusive  of  the  church 
i.*  given  as  $2.3(52.  /(/.,  xxi.  125.  Jan.  23,  1794,  viceroy  approves  account 
of  ;^2.(K)0.  /(/.,  xi.  l.>9.  Oct.  31,  1795,  ArgUello  to  habilitado  general,  $1,600 
in  cfRcts  received  in  1792  given  to  persons  who  worked  on  pi'esidio  to  cud 
vf  1702.  TJiese  were  3  sergeants,  9  corporals,  and  103  soldiers,  whoso 
^'r:ituiiy  amounts  to  §1,181.  Pror.  St.  Pap.,  Prcsld.,  MS.,  ii.  2,  3.  Dec.  1705, 
^'.'1,122  i>ai(l  uvLT  for  building  expenses.  Si.  Pup.,  Sar.,  MS.,  vii.  41;  P/*«  r. 
/.Vr'.,  MS.,  iv.  1S2.  March  12,  1795,  IV^rica  to  vii-oroy,  the  buiidings  would 
have  cost  very  heavily  had  it  not  l)een  fur  the  convenient  supply  of  stone, 
lime,  sand,  xud  timber.     The  other  presidios  have  not  such  advantages.  Si. 
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did  some  damage  in  October  1792.  Vancouver  de- 
scribes and  gives  a  view  of  the  presidio  as  it  appeared 
in  1792.  It  was  like  that  of  San  Francisco®  except 
that  the  enclosure  was  complete.  There  was  a  circular 
block-house  at  each  comer  raised  a  little  above  the 
top  of  the  wall;  there  were  two  or  three  small  doors 
besides  the  main  gate -way,  and  the  commandants 
house  had  boarded  floors.  He  is  in  error  when  he 
states  that  the  square  was  300  x  250  vards,  and  that 
the  .structure  had  not  undergone  the  slightest  change 
or  improvement  since  the  foundation.® 

According  to  a  report  of  Carrillo  at  the  end  of 
1800  each  side  of  the  square  measured  one  hundred 
and  ten  yards,  the  four  walls  were  built  of  adobes  and 
stone,  and  the  buildings  were  roofed  with  tiles.  On 
the  north  were  the  main  entrance,  the  guard-house, 
and  the  warehouses;  on  the  west  the  houses  of  the 
governor,  commandant,  and  other  officers,  some  fifteen 
apartments  in  all;  on  the  east  nine  houses  for  the  sol- 
diers, and  a  blacksmith  shop;  and  on  the  south  besides 
nine  similar  houses  was  the  presidio  church  opposite 
the  main  gate- way. ^°  All  the  structures  were  again 
in  bad  condition;  the  walls  were  cracked,  having  been 
built  on  insufficient  foundations  after  the  fire;  and 

Pap.,  Sac. J  MS.,  xWi.  3.  Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  dol- 
Lii-s  waa  the  total  expense  down  to  Dec.  31,  1795.  Prov.  St.  Pap.y  MS.,  xiii. 
I'JO,  201.  Aug.  20,  1793,  bastions  unfinished,  and  house  of  the  alferez  needs 
rci>air8  like  some  of  the  soldiers'  dwellings.  Total  cost  of  repairs  to  date, 
$2,0CK).  /'/.,  xxi.  113.     Fire  of  Oct.  15,  1792.  Id.,  xxi.  90. 

^  See  next  chapter  for  plan  and  description  of  San  Francisco  Presidio. 

•  Vamo'ivcr^s  Voymje^  ii.  43-4:  View  of  presidio,  ii.  440;  view  of  scene  in 
Salinas  Valley,  iii.  334.  Vancouver  deemed  the  site  chosen  by  no  means  the 
best  hi  I  ho  vicinity.  There  was  low  marshy  ground  between  the  square 
and  the  beach. 

*°Aug.  6-0,  1791,  instruetions  addressed  to  Argiicllo  about  building  the 
church.  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  x.  42,  March  1,  1792,  viceroy  ordcra  work 
8U8i>ended  until  further  orders.  Si.  Pap..,  Sac.,  MS.,iv.  1.  April  4th,  viceroy 
scntls  a  plan  for  church,  made  by  the  directors  of  the  academy  of  architecture 
of  San  C'iirlos,  Mexico,  /t/.,  i.  1 12.  Pages  says  he  followed  such  a  plan,  but 
this  nuist  have  been  an  earlier  one.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  191.  Van- 
couver's picture  represents  the  church  as  completed-  The  cost  was  $1,500, 
which  was  refunded  to  the  company  by  the  government.  Prov.  Rcc,  MS.,  iv. 
200;  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  vii.  58;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  227.  Ha*l  it 
l>een  built  by  day-laborers  in  the  usual  way  the  expense  would  have  been  at 
least  $5,000,  as  Borloa  believed.  It  was  done  by  tixK)ps,  sailors,  Indians,  and 
convicts.  /(/.,  xxi.  207-8. 
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further  delay  would  greatly  increase  the  cost  of 
prospective  repairs.*^  The  arniainent  of  Monterey 
at  the  time  of  Vancouver's  first  visit  consisted  of 
seven  small  guns  planted  outside  the  presidio  walls 
without  breastwork  or  protection  from  the  weather. 
At  the  same  time  Bodega  y  Cuadra  left  some  mate- 
rial, and  men  were  set  at  work  on  a  battery  to  be 
erected  on  a  neighboring  eminence.  Accordingly  on 
Vancouver's  return  in  1793  he  found  the  guns  mounted 
on  a  **  sorry  kind  of  barbet  battery,  consisting  chielly 
of  a  few  logs  of  wood,  irregularly  placed;  behind  which 
those  cannon,  about  eleven  in  number,  are  opposed  to 
the  anchorage,  with  very  little  protection  in  the  front, 
and  on  their  rear  and  Hanks  intirely  open  and  exposed." 
This  work  cost  $450,  and,  while  it  might  serve  to  pre- 
vent a  foe  from  cutting  out  vessels  at  anchor,  was 
entirely  useless,  as  C6rdoba  reported  in  179G,  for  the 
delence  of  the  port.  It  does  not  appear  that  any- 
thing was  done  for  its  improvement  before  1800.^*^ 

Connected  with  this  presidio  was  the  main  establish- 
ment of  the  rancho  del  rey,  located  where  now  stands 
Salinas  City;  or  at  least  that  was  its  location  in  later 
years,  and  I  find  no  record  of  any  transfer.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  decade  there  were  5,000  cattle  and 
2,000  horses  in  this  royal  establishment,  and  during 
the  first  half  of  the  period  the  net  annual  proceeds 
of  sales  were  from  $3,000  to  $2,000;  but  subse- 
quently the  sum  was  diminished  to  but  little  over 
$500,  and  in  1800  the  cattle  had  dwindled  to  1,600 

"  Carritto^  Lo8  Edlficios  de  Monterq/,  1800,  MS.  Albemi  on  cominc  to  the 
'  CortG  Culifomiana '  in  1800  foond  things  in  a  deplorablo  state,  and  built 
four  liuusca  for  married  soldiers  at  his  own  expense.  Prov.  SL  Pap.,  MS., 
xvm.  II. 

*^  1792,  sliglit  description  of  presidio  buildings  in  SutU  y  Mexicana^  Viofte^ 
1G2.  Cuath-a  8  l>attery  of  four  guns  on  the  hill.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  89, 
1(>4;  Prov.  Jicc.y  MtS.,  ii.  158;  ^ancoui^r^n  Voyage,  ii.  600.  1796,  battery  of 
tcMi  ^wua  of  small  calibre.  VchscIs  could  easily  anchor  beyond  their  range. 
Cordolia's  report,  in  Prow  St.  /^»7>.,  MS.,  xiv.  83.  Lists  of  munitions,  1796-7. 
iSV.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  vi.  91;  viii.  76-7;  ix.  34.  Esplanade,  casamata,  and  bar- 
rack cost  $4r>0,  built  very  economically.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  267-8. 
Viceroy  ordered  $444  paid  in  1797.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  iv.  206.  Throe  hundred 
and  eighty-one  dollars  spent  in  repairs  before  February  1798.  Prov.  St.  Pap,^ 
MS.,  xvii.  11. 
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while  the  horses  had  increased  to  G,000.''  Besides 
the  king  s  hve-stock  the  company  or  its  members  had 
in  1800  over  1,000  horses,  700  cattle,  250  mules  and 
asses,  and  400  sheep.  The  horses  had  increased  very 
rapidly  and  subsequently  decreased  as  abruptly  so  far 
as  we  may  trust  the  meagre  statistics.  Sheep  had 
decreased  from  700  in  1794,  in  spite  of  special  efforts 
made  in  1 796  to  foster  this  branch  of  industry.  These 
last  figures  include,  I  suppose,  the  live-stock  kept  on 
the  half-dozen  private  ranches  in  the  Monterey  region. 
These  ranches,  like  those  already  referred  to  in  the 
south,  were  provisionally  granted  to  settlers  and  pen- 
sioners; but  unlike  the  former  none  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  rendered  permanent  by  subsequent  re- 
grants.^* 

In  the  early  part  of  the  decade  industrial  opera- 
tions were  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  labors  of 
carpenters,  biicklayers,  and  masons  on  the  presidio 
buildings;  but  later,  a  tailor,  saddler,  and  one  or  more 

''In  170S  the  change  was  still  more  marked,  when  there  are  said  to  have 
been  7,401  hor&cs  and  1,200  cattle.  This  result  was  attributed  to  droughts, 
thefts,  export  of  females  to  Baja  California,  ravages  of  bears  and  wolves,  n>un- 
dation  of  t!ie  branch  nt  San  Francisco,  and  the  lack  of  a  market  for  horses. 
Scrgt.  Macario  Castro  had  charge  of  the  rancho  as  majordomo,  with  six  sol- 
diers. Gov.  to  viceroy,  Dec.  3, 179S.  Prov,  /?6c.,  MS.,  vi.  104, 100.  Accounts 
of  the  rancho  in  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  MU.^  MS.,  xiii.  1,  4;  xviii.  1,  2,  7; 
xxiii.  3;  xxv.  2,  3;  xxviii.  4.  Two  hundred  fat  cattle  to  bo  killed  annually; 
no  tallow  to  come  from  San  Bias;  Sta  Bdrbara  to  be  supplied — 1792.  Prov, 
Rec.y  MS.,  ii.  156.  Cattle  very  numerous  in  1794.  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  xii. 
189-91.  Bears  very  numerous  and  troublesome  in  1792,  doing  great  harm 
both  to  live-stock  and  to  gardens.  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  ii.  159.  Sheep-raising  fos- 
tered, 1796.  /</.,  vi.  79;  iv.  62. 

'*  The  ranchos  were  six  in  number  in  January  1795:  Buenavista,  5 
leagues  from  Monterey,  held  by  Jos6  Soberanes  and  Joamiin  Castro;  Salina, 
4  leagues,  by  Antonio  Aceves  and  Antonio  Romero;  Bajada  d  Huerta  Vieja, 
i  league,  by  Antonio  Montafio;  CaHada  de  Huerta  Vieja,  £  league,  by  An- 
tonio Buclna;  Mesa  de  la  Polvora,  a  musket-shot,  by  £ugenio  Kosalio;  and 
Chupadero,  1  mile,  by  Bernardo  Heredia  and  Juan  Padilla.  There  were  on 
these  ranchos  277  cattle,  112  horses,  110  sheep,  and  9  mules.  Monterey, 
Bancho8  existentes  en  1705 y  MS.  But  this  veiy  year,  according  to  Ccdleja, 
Regpuestay  MS.,  12,  one  of  these  ranchos,  that  of  Aceves  and  llomero,  was  de- 
stroyed by  Indians;  and  also  another  not  in  the  list  belonging  to  Osuua  and 
Alegre.  Lands  were  granted  proviaionally  to  invalids  and  settlers  on  the 
river  (Salinas)  near  Monterey  before  1793.  /c?.,  xxi.  132;  xii.  189;  Prov.  Rec.^ 
MS.,  vi.  40-1.  A  small  piece  of  land  had  been  granted  by  Rivera  in  1775  to 
Manuel  Butron;  but  Butron  was  now  an  inhabitant  of  San  Jos<$,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  lands  whatever  held  by  the  soldiers,  except  the  six  or 
seven  ranchos  mentioned. 
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weavers  were  kept  at  work.  The  looms  turned  out 
only  the  coarsest  varieties  of  blankets  and  woollen 
stuffs;  and  so  unsatisfactory  were  the  results,  due 
largely  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  wool,  that  Sal  in 
1800  determined  to  stop  the  work,  employing  the 
workmen  in  sweeping  the  plaza  and  serving  the  offi- 
cers.^' 

The  subject  of  presidial  finances  and  supplies  at 
Monterey  as  capital  of  the  province  is  naturally  more 
important  and  also  more  complicated  than  at  the 
other  j  urisdictions ;  but  unfortunately  the  preserved 
records,  though  bulky,  are  far  less  complete  and  satis- 
factory here  than  elsewhere.  The  pay-rolls  and  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  Monterey  company  were  about 
$15,000  per  year;  a  sum  which  was  increased  by  the 
salaries  of  provincial  officers  and  other  government 
expenses  to  a  total  varying  from  $19,000  to  $25,000; 
and  the  annual  supplies  from  Mexico  and  San  Bias, 
though  varying  considerably,  do  not  seem  to  have 
fallen  short  of  the  total  appropriation  for  expenses, 
although  supplies  to  the  average  amount  of  $5,000 
were  obtained  from  the  missions,  and  others  from  San 
Josd.  In  fact  these  supplies  were  purchased  with 
articles  sent  from  Mexico  or  with  drafts  on  Mexico, 
so  that  in  either  case  the  amounts  were  included  in 
the  memorids.     Tithes  and  postage  in  this  district 

*^  Aug.  1791,  four  mechanics  came.  Tailors  did  $125  of  work  for  pri- 
vate parties.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,,  MS.,  v.  05;  xiii.  3.  1702,  stone-cutters  and 
miisons,  Santiago  Ruiz,  Salvador  Kiyera,  and  Pedro  Alcdutara.  /(/.,  ii..O,  10. 
Six  mechanics  arrived  in  July.  Prov.  8t,  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  73-4.  1793,  the 
armorer  Pedro  Gonzalez  Garcia  ordered  to  remain  at  Mcmtercy.  Id.,  xiii.  56-8. 
1 704,  one  bricklayer  and  a  carpenter,  also  three  masons  to  work  on  church. 
III.,  xii.  192-3;  xxi.  12S-0.  1700,  a  tailor  and  a  /iir^oMero  to  remain.  Prov, 
i:ec.,  MS.,  V.  78.  AlcAntara  left  this  year.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  230. 
Salvador  B(*jar  engaged  as  carpenter  in  April.  Id.,  xxi.  238.  Antonio  Her- 
nandez, a  salldlcr,  m  August.  Id.,  xxi.  44.  April  28,  1707,  weavers  Mendoza 
and  Enriqucz  must  be  sent  to  Monterey;  200  arrohas  of  wool  to  be  bought  in 
the  south.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  89.  July  20,  1707,  a  manufactory  of  bhmkets 
renders  im]»ortation  unnecessary.  Sal  to  Borica,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvL 
233.  In  1707  the  tailoring  account  was  as  follows:  work  done,  $573;  expense 
of  8npix>rting  six  apprentices,  $205;  paid  to  the  tailor  J  of  proceeds,  $34;  net 
i>rocec<ls,  $244.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Dtn,  Mil.,  MS.,  xxv.  5,  0.  Proceeds  in  1800, 
^J25.  III.,  xxviii.  3.  The  weaver  and  saddler  earned  in  1800,  down  to  the 
tiuie  of  discharge,  $1,3G5.  Id.,  xxAiii.  0.  Weaving  suspended  by  Sal.  Prov, 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xviiL  18,  19. 
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yielded  to  the  royal  treasury  about  $400  each  per 
year,  while  the  tobacco  revenue  was  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000,  and  the  sale  of  papal  indulgences  yielded  from 
$75  to  $125,  The  annual  inventory  showed  the  con- 
tents of  the  warehouses  to  be  usually  about  $40,000.^* 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statistics  Monterey  annals 
from  1791  to  1800  present  nothing  of  interest  which 
has  not  been  recorded  in  preceding  chapters  devoted 
to  gubernatorial  changes,  precautions  against  foreign- 
ers, and  the  movements  of  vessels.  The  only  foreign 
craft  that  touched  at  Monterey  during  the  decade  were 
those  of  Vancouver  in  1792-4;  the  English  Providence 
under  Broughton  in  1796;  the  American  Otter  under 
Dorr  in  the  same  year;  and  an  unknown  vessel  that 
anchored  in  the  bay  in  1800.  The  only  Indian 
troubles  in  this  district  that  require  notice  were  those 
at  San  Juan  and  have  already  been  described." 

The  missions  of  the  Monterey  jurisdiction,  besides 
the  new  establishments,  San  Miguel,  Soledad,  and  San 
Juan  Bautista,  were  San  Cdrlos,  San  Antonio,  and 
San  Luis  Obispo.  At  San  Cdrlos  Father  Arenaza 
served  as  minister  until  1797,  when  he  left  the  coun- 
try.^^     Seiian  was  permitted  to  retire  in  1795  to  the 

*•  Monterey  presidial  accounts  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xiii.  2, 
20;  xiv.  4,  8;  x\i.  5;  xvii.  8»  9;  xviii.  1,5-7,8-11;  xix.  7-9;  xxiii.  7-9,  11; 
r::iv.  17;  xxv.  .*i-5,  8-9,  11-13;  xxvi.  5-7;  xxvii.  1,  5,  G;  xxviii.  G,  8,  9,20; 
xxxiii.  13,  14;  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  i.  1-4;  ii.  30,  04;  v.  71;  vi.  lia-20;  vii. 
69.  81-8;  ix.  48;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Pen.,  MS.,  i.  13;  ii.  17, 18;  Prou.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xWi.  8,  11,  .30-43,  08;  xxi.  120;  and  Per^z  Fernandez,  Cuenta  Gniernl 
de  la  II abilUacionde  Monterey,  1796,  MS.,  which  is  a  very  complete  report 
rendered  on  tiinung  over  the  company  accounts  to  Sal.  In  1793  the  gov- 
ernor pointed  out  an  error  in  the  treasury  accounts  of  about  $30,000.  The 
totals  of  the  habilitado's  accounts  varied  from  $G0,000  to  $85,000.  The  bal- 
ance due  the  treasury  or  the  comi^any  was  usually  only  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
The  company  applied  to  its  use  the  proceeds  of  tithes,  postage,  and  tobacco, 
and  paid  the  amounts  by  drafts  in  Mexico,  which  were  charged  on  the  next 
memoria.  The  habilitatlo's  commission  in  1790  was  $2,780.  Debt  of  com- 
pany in  1796,  $9,788.  In  1799  a  robbery  of  $800  from  the  warehouse  is  noted. 
The  fondode  retencion  amounted  in  1799  to  $3,037  after  $587  ha<l  been  paid 
out.     This  fund  was  due  to  30  men,  or  not  quite  $100  to  each. 

"See  chapter  xxvi.,  this  volume. 

"Pascual  Martinez  de  Arenaza  came  to  Mexico  from  his  native  Basque 
province  of  Alava  in  1785.  He  volunteered  and  was  assigned  to  California  in 
1786,  "with  a  good  reputation  from  the  guardian,  though  his  experience  was 
limited  and  his  cliaracter  somewhat  vivo.  Arch.  Sla  lidrfHira,  MS.,  xii. 
26-7>     After  a  term  as  supomumerar)'  he  served  oa  uiiuister  at  San  Carlot 
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college,  though  he  subsequently  came  back  to  Cali- 
fornia. Arenaza  was  followed  in  the  ministry  by 
Francisco  Pujol  who  completed  the  decade;  Seiian  by 
Antonio  Jaime  in  1795-6,  Mariano  Payeras  in  179G-8, 
and  Josd  Vinals  from  1798,  Camicer  serving  also  for 
a  short  period  in  1798-9.  Throughout  the  decade, 
moreover.  President  Lasuen  made  San  Cdrlos  his 
home  when  not  absent  on  one  of  his  frequent  tours 
through  the  province.  Although  the  baptisms,  790  in 
number,  exceeded  the  deaths  by  220,  yet  the  neo- 
phyte population  increased  during  this  decade  only 
from  733  to  758.  San  Cdrlos  had  reached  its  highest 
figure,  927,  in  1794,  and  was  now  on  the  retrograde. 
Meanwhile  horses  and  cattle  had  increased  from  1,378 
to  2,180,  and  smaller  live-stock  from  1,263  to  4,160. 
The  crop  in  1800  was  about  6,000  bushels;  the  largest 
in  1797,  7,400  bushels;  the  smallest  in  1795,  1,100 
bushels ;^^  average  3,700  bushels. 

Vancouver  was  at  San  Cdrlos  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1792,  and  while  he  gives  no  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  establishment,  contenting  himself  with 
the  remark  that  the  buildings,  though  smaller,  were 
similar  in  architecture  and  material  to  those  of  San 
Francisco  and  Santa  Clara  previouslv  visited,  he  pre- 
sents a  drawing  which  shows  four  buildings  irregularly 
arranged  and  partially  enclosing  a  square.     The  old 

from  178S  to  1707.  On  the  expiration  of  his  10  yean  of  lervice  he  was 
ffrantcd  permission  to  retire  on  July  8,  1707.  The  last  trace  of  liis  presence  in 
California  is  on  Oct.  3d  of  the  same  year  when  he  officiated  at  Soledad.  Solf- 
dadf  Lib.  de  Misioiiy  MS.,  20.  After  his  arrival  in  Mexico  he  died  of  phthisis 
before  May  14,  1700,  as  wo  learn  from  a  letter  of  the  guardian  in  Ardi.  Sta 
Bdrharn,  MS.,  xi.  281-2. 

^*  Barley  was  usually  produced  in  as  large  ouantities  as  wheat,  and  maize 
was  not  far  behind.  In  1705  both  were  a  total  failure.  This  year  supplies 
had  to  be  obtained  from  Santa  Clara.  Arch.  Sta  Ddrhnra^  MS.,  iL  22^-30. 
17UG  was  not  much  better  than  1705,  and  in  1702  the  crops  liad  been  very 
light,  and  heavy  rains  after  tlie  harvest  not  only  injured  much  crain  in  the 
waielionscs,  but  prevented  the  liauling  of  supplies  from  abroad.  St.  Pap.^ 
S(w.,  MiS.,  vii.  08.  April  2,  1700,  governor  says  the  troops  are  suffering 
want  in  consccjutnce  of  droughts  for  three  successive  years.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  \xi.  235.  Aug.  12,  1707,  he  rejoices  at  a  surplus  of  1,700  fanegas  of  bar- 
ley and  200  of  pease  at  San  Cdrlos.  firov.  lite. ,  MS.,  vi.  104.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral il-Dught  ill  ISUO,  butSisn  Carlos  had  good  crops.  Id.,  ix.  7;  St.  Pap.,  Sac., 
MS.,  vii.  (j9.  Supplies  fumichcd  to  the  presidio  in  1705-0,  §1,708  and  $1,334. 
Pruv.  bV.  J\ijK,  MS.,  xvi.  2C3,  200. 
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cliurch,  partly  thatched  and  partly  tiled,  stands  on 
the  left  of  the  picture,  and  probably  on  the  west  side 
of  the  square.  Three  bells  hang  on  a  frame  raised 
on  a  stone  foundation;  a  lofty  cross,  tearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  a  modern  telegraph-pole,  rears  its 
head  near  the  centre  of  the  plaza,  and  just  beyond, 
almost  in  contact  with,  and  apparently  north-east- 
ward from,  the  old  church,  are  the  rising  stone  walls 
of  a  new  one.  Beyond,  on  an  eminence,  may  be  seen 
a  corral  for  cattle,  while  at  the  right  are  the  conical 
huts  of  the  neophytes.  The  new  church  was  being 
built  of  a  soft,  straw-colored  stone,  which  was  said  to 
harden  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  lime  used  was 
made  from  sea-shells.  This  church,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Car- 
melo,  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  September 
1797.^  Nothing  occurred  to  vary  the  monotonous 
routine  of  mission  life  at  San  Cdrlos,  unless  a  rather 
curious  illustration  of  the  method  in  which  justice 
was  administered  be  worth  a  place  in  the  record. 
Estanislao,  a  neopliyte,  did  not  live  happily  with  his 

^  There  is  some  confusion  among  the  difTerent  authorities  respecting  this 
church.  Vancouver,  Voywje^  ii.  10,  34-0,  gives  the  view's  alluded  to,  and 
says  distinctly  that  the  natives  were  at  work  on  the  new  church  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  in  1702,  the  only  visit  mentioned  in  his  work.  But  President 
Lasuen,  iji  two  letters  of  June  7  and  Dec.  10,  1794,  Arch,  Sta  Ddrfxira,  MS., 
vi.  210-20;  Arrh.  ArzohisjiOAlo^  MS.,  i.  38,  says  that  the  first  stone  was  liiid 
on  July  7,  1703,  or  a  year  after  Vancouver's  visit.  Ho  says  that  the  mason 
Huiz  came  to  San  Cdrlos  in  December  1792,  but  that  no  vioteriaU  were  ready, 
and  he  had  to  wait  until  the  rainy  season  was  past.  It  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  these  two  statements;  the  diliiculty  may,  however,  be  partially 
removed  by  supposing  that  Vancouver's  picture  was  made  at  his  third  visit, 
in  \~iH.  Taylor y  Discov.  and  Founder.^,  ii..  No.  28,  107,  tells  us  tliat  t»he  new 
church  was  iledicated  Feb.  2,  1793;  while  David  Spenco,  Id.,  ii..  No.  24,  3, 
says  it  was  finished  in  1780;  that  it  stoo^l  north  and  south,  forming  the 
west  side  of  tlie  square,  and  coming  up  nearly  to  the  west  end  of  the  present 
church;  that  the  foundations  were  still  visible  in  18r)l;  and  that  Seira's 
remains  were  removed  on  the  day  of  dedication,  being  buried  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar.  1794,  masonry  church  half  finished;  1797,  *muy  adelantada.* 
St.  Pap.,  MU^.,  MS.,  ii.  5,  20,  100.  1797,  finished,  with  tile  roof.  A/.,  120. 
C-onsecraled  in  September  1797.  LrIsuch,  in  Arch,  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  xii. 
60.  In  1798  the  Indians  still  lived  in  miserable  grass  huts.  Sal's  Report,  in 
Prov.  St.  Pa/K,  MS.,  xvii.  Go.  1793-4,  several  Indians  work  as  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  and  stone-cutters  under  the  instruction  of  the  king's  artisans. 
Arrh.  Sta  hdrhara,  MS.,  xii.  59.  1794,  one  master  of  each  of  the  trades 
mentioncil  assigned  to  San  Cdrlos.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  192-3.  1799, 
hemp  used  to  some  extent  for  clothing  for  neophytes.  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  vu 
117. 
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wife,  and  finally  left  her  in  the  woods,  after  having 
administered  some  severe  blows.  So  he  confessed  to 
his  mistress,  and  so  he  testified  before  Sergeant  Var- 
gas, who  was  sent  to  investigate  after  the  dead  body 
of  the  woman  had  been  found.  But  Estanislao's  tes- 
timony was  somewhat  conflicting  as  to  the  force  and 
manner  of  his  blows,  and  he  was  acquitted  on  the 
theory  that  his  spouse  might  have  been  killed  by  a 
bear.'^^ 

At  San  Antonio  de  Padua  de  los  Robles  the  gain 
in  neophyte  population  was  from  1,076  to  1,118,  with 
7G7  baptisms  and  656  deaths,  this  mission  thus  reced- 
ing from  the  first  to  the  fourth  place,  behind  Santa 
Clara,  San  Diego,  and  San  Gabriel.  Cattle  and 
horses  had  decreased  from  2,232  to  2,217,  having 
been  as  low  as  1,175  in  1795.  Small  stock  had  in- 
creased only  from  1,984  to  2,075;  but  240  goats  had 
disappeared  altogether.  Crops  were  1,700  bushels  in 
1800,  4,200  bushels  in  1799  and  420  bushels  in  1795 
being  the  extremes,  and  the  average  2,200  bushels." 
In  1787  the  San  Antonio  church  was  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  best  in  California;  in  1793  a  block  eighty 
varas  long  and  one  vara  thick  was  built  for  friars' 
houses,  church,  and  storehouse;  and  in  1797  the  church 
is  mentioned  as  of  adobes  with  tile  roof.  The  huts 
of  the  neophytes  were  of  a  more  substantial  character 
than  at  San  Cdrlos.^  The  two  venerable  founders 
Pieras  and  Sitjar  served  together  until  1794,  when 

*'  Arch.  Arwhiftpado,  MS.,  i.  2Q-7.  Estanialao  was  freed  by  an  order  of 
Axrillaga  dated  Lorcto,  Sept.  13,  1792. 

^^  VVheat  was  the  leading  crop,  barley  and  com  varying  greatly,  but  the 
latter  generally  in  excess.  1794-0  were  very  hard  years.  In  1795-6  the 
Indians  killed  a  good  deal  of  stock,  and  Lasucn  favored  severe  measures,  to 
disp€>l  the  Indians'  prevalent  idea  that  Spanish  forbearance  proceeded  from 
weakness.  Arch.  Sia  Barbara^  MS.,  xii.  (54-5.  Supplies  to  the  presidio  in 
1795-C.  81,490  and  §48,3.  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  203,  200.  Hard  times 
in  respect  of  church  vestments  in  1795-1800.  Arch,  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xiu 
62  04. 

'"  FaijfM,  In/orme  Oen.,  MS.,  140;  St  Pap,,  Mins.,  MS.,  L  121;  ii.  120-1; 
Sal's  Report  in  Prov.  M.  Pap.^  MS.,  xWi.  05.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  re- 
port of  1703  is  not  clear.  In  1794  an  xulobe  room  14x9  varas,  and  a  tile • 
roofed  pozolera,  or  porridge -room,  were  completed. 
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the  former,  worn  out  with  his  long  labors,  retired  to 
his  college,^*  and  was  succeeded  by  Josd  de  la  Cruz 
Espi  in  1793-4,  Jos6  Manuel  Martiarena  in  1794-5, 
and  Marcelino  Ciprds  from  1795.  Sitjar  was  absent 
at  San  Miguel  from  July  1797  to  August  1798,  and 
his  place  was  filled  by  Benito  Catalan,  who  served 
here  from  1796  to  1799.*^ 

At  San  Luis  Obispo  Miguel  Giribet  continued  as 
senior  missionary  until  1799,  when  he  left  California 
for  his  college;^  and  President  Lasuen  seems  to  have 
acted  as  senior  minister  after  Giribet's  departure  until 
August  1800,  when  Josd  Miguel  came.  The  position 
of  associate  was  held  successfully  by  Estdvan  Tapis 
in  1790-3,  Gregorio  Fernandez  in  1794-6,  Antonio 
Peyri  in  1796-8,  and  Luis  Antonio  Martinez,  who 
began  his  long  ministry  in  1798.  Bartolomd  Gili 
spent  some  time  here  before  his  departure  in  1794.^ 

'*  Miguel  Picras  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Mallorca;  was  appointed  to 
the  California  missions  in  August  1770;  left  the  college  in  October;  sailed 
from  San  Bias  in  January  1771;  arrived  at  San  Diego  March  12th,  and  at 
Monterey  May  2l8t.  His  only  service  as  regular  minister  was  at  San  Anto- 
nio where  he  served  from  the  foundation  July  14, 177'2,  to  April  or  May  1794. 
His  last  signature  in  the  mission-books  was  April  27th.  His  license  from 
the  viceroy  was  dated  Jan.  10th,  and  that  of  the  govemer  on  May  Slst.  I 
have  found  nothing  in  the  records  bearing  upon  his  character.  For  his  hand- 
writing and  autograph  see  San  Antonio^  l)oc.  Sueltos^  MS.,  18,  22. 

^  Nothing  is  known  of  Padre  Benito  Catalan  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
8cr\'ed  nt  San  Antonio,  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  padres  afilicted  with  in- 
sanity, Lasuerty  in  Arch,  Arzobispado,  MS.,  i.  56,  and  sailed  from  San  Diego 
on  the  Concepcion  in  January  1800. 

**  Miguel  Giribet  came  to  California  in  1785  where  he  served  two  years  at 
San  Francisco  and  12  at  San  Luis  Obispo.  It  is  noticeable  that  President 
Lasuen  in  a  letter  of  Aug.  13,  1799,  to  Borica,  credits  Giribet  with  only  12 
years  of  service  in  California.  He  was  zealous  and  successful,  but  as  was  so 
frequently  the  case  his  health  was  unequal  to  his  task.  His  last  signature  on 
the  San  Luis  books  was  on  Oct.  2,  1799.  His  license  from  the  governor  was 
dated  Aug.  22d,  and  he  sailed  from  San  Diego  on  Jan.  16,  1800.  He  died  in 
1804  at  the  college.  Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  xi.  00-1,283,  294;  Arch.  Arzo- 
bispado,  MS.,  i.  56;  S,  Fraiicisco,  Lib,  de  Mision,  MS.;  S.  Luis  Obispo,  Lib. 
de  Mision,  MS. 

*' Bartolomd  Gili  came  to  California  in  1791,  and  served  irregularly,  as 
supernumerary  for  the  most  part,  at  San  Antonio,  Soledad,  and  San  Luis, 
f'xjm  1791  to  1704.  He  was  one  of  the  few  black  sheep  in  the  missionary  fold. 
He  a»ked  leave  to  retire  in  1793  on  a  plea  of  ill-health,  but  his  request  was 
denied  until  a  full  report  could  be  i-endered  respecting  the  peculiar  nature  of 
his  illness  and  his  immoral  excesses  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  full  results 
of  the  investigation  are  not  known;  but  Gili  sailed  as  chaplain  of  the  Coii- 
cepcion  in  August  1794. 
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San  Luis  with  675  baptisms  and  523  deaths  had 
gained  in  neophyte  population  from  605  in  1790  to 
726  in  1800;  but  this  mission  had  reached  its  highest 
figure  of  population  in  1794  with  946  souls.  Cattle 
and  horses  had  increased  to  6,500  head;  sheep  to 
6,150;  and  2,700  bushels  of  grain  were  raised  in  1800, 
4,100  bushels  in  1798  being  the  largest  yield,  1,800  in 
1791  the  smallest,  and  3,200  bushels  the  average.  No 
barley  was  raised  at  this  mission.^  A  water-power 
mill  was  finished  early  in  1798;  a  miller,  smith,  and 
carpenter  of  the  king  s  artisan  instructors  were  sent 
here  in  1794;  and  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  from 
San  Bias  was  woven  on  the  mission  looms.*^  The 
church,  of  adobes  with  tile  roof,  was  built  before 
1793,  in  ^hich  year  a  portico  was  added  to  the  front. 
In  1794  the  ministers'  house,  work-room,  barrack, 
and  guard-house  were  completed.  The  native  huts 
here  were  well  built  and  afforded  suflBcient  protection 
against  everything  but  fire.*^ 

In  1794  a  slight  ripple  of  excitement  was  caused 
by  what  seems  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  incite  an 
Indian  revolt  at  San  Luis.  Four  or  five  gentile  chiefs 
were  the  guilty  parties,  and  they  sent  agents  with 
presents  to  enlist  the  neophytes  of  Purisima.  Indeed 
this  sending  of  agents  was  apparently  the  only  overt 
act  committed;  but  the  neophytes  refused  to  attack 
their  Christian  friends  for  any  such  paltry  presents  as 
were  offered,  and  the  matter  ended  with  the  condem- 
nation of  five  ringleaders  to  hard  work  at  the  presi- 
dios.^^ Subsequently  in  the  beginning  of  1797  the 
natives  were  in  an  excited  condition  over  the  murder 
of  a  neophyte  by  two  gentiles,  but  the  presence  of 
Captain  Ortega  served  to  restore  quiet. 

"Supplies  to  Monterey  presidio  in  1795-6,  $2,504  and  $1,131.  Prov.  St, 
Pap.,  AlS.,  xvi.  203,  200;  Prov.  AVc,  MS.,  iv.  222.  The  governor  granted  a 
piece  of  land  at  Santa  Mari.'arita  to  tlic  invalid  corporal  Cayuelas  in  the  naiue 
of  his  neophyte  wife,  butLasuen  objected.  Arch.  Sta  BdrbftrUf  MS.,  xi.  308. 

'^Prov.  J!ec.,  MS.,  iv.  177;  vi.  08;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  102-3;  SL 
Pap.,  M'lJiJi.y  MS.,  ii.  6,  108;  Arch.  Arzjobhpado,  MS.,  i.  30-2. 

»».SY.  Pap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  i.  110;  ii.  21,  120;  Prcv.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvu.  65. 

^^Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  100-3,  104. 
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The  official  list  of  San  Francisco  for  this  decade  is 
confused,  though  the  minor  compHcations  are  hardly 
worth  recording.  Josd  Arguello  was  the  lieutenant, 
brevetted  captain  in  1798,of  the  company,and  properly 
its  commander  throughout  the  period;  but  he  was 
absent  in  Monterey  from  1791  to  1796,  during  which 
absence  Alferez  Hermenegildo  Sal  of  the  Monterey 
company  was  acting  comandante  until  the  middle  of 
1794,  and  Alferez  Josd  Perez  Fernandez  from  that 
time  till  the  spring  of  1796.  The  same  persons  acted 
as  habilitados,  except  that  Raimundo  Carrillo  served 
in  1796-7.^     It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  Lieu- 

^  These  brief  statements  are  made  from  a  careful  study  of  the  65  distinct 
references  to  different  archives  which  are  before  me,  but  which  it  would  sen'e 
no  good  purpose  to  print.  About  the  date  of  Argiiello's  return  there  is  some 
confusion.  May  2,  1795,  viceroy's  order  tljit  ArgiicUo  rejoin  his  company. 
Prov.  i>L  Pajt.f  MS.,  xiii.  85,  91.     Ordered  by  governor  in  January  179G  to 
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tcnant-coloncl  Pedro  de  Alberni,  captain  of  the  Cata- 
lan volunteers,  by  reason  of  his  superior  rank  in  the 
army,  was  commandant  of  the  military  post  from 
April  1796.  The  alfdrez  of  the  presidial  company 
^•as  Ramon  Lasso  de  la  Vega  until  the  end  of  1791, 
Jos^  Perez  Fernandez  from  1792  until  1797,  and 
Manuel  Rodriguez  from  1797  to  1800,  although  he 
never  served  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  place  was 
practically  vacant.  The  position  of  sergeant  was  held 
throughout  the  decade  by  Pedro  Amador. 

The  company  was  composed  of  thirty-one  privates, 
besides  the  sergeant  and  four  corporals.  After  the 
middle  of  179G  the  military  force  was  augmented  by 
detachments  of  twenty-five  Catalan  volunteers  and 
seven  or  eight  artillerymen.  There  were  also  from 
three  to  eight  pensioners,  making  79  men  in  all,  who 
with  their  families  constituted  a  population,  not  includ- 
ing San  Josd  and  Branciforte,  of  225  within  the  juris- 
diction. With  the  two  pueblos  the  population  was 
400,  and  the  christianized  natives  numbered  2,G70. 
Not  less  than  twenty  of  the  soldiers  were  usually 
scattered  in  the  mission  and  pueblo  guards,  so  that 
before  the  infantry  reenforcement  came  the  presidio 
had  but  a  very  small  force,  and  when  parties  had  to 
be  sent  with  despatches,  or  against  the  natives,  or  for 

turn  over  command  at  Monterey  and  go  to  San  Francisco.  St.  Pap.j  Sac., 
MS.,  vii.  3S-9;  Pror.  Pec,  MS.,  iv.  178.  Took  command  in  April.  Id.,  v. 
8.">.  But  tliere  arc  indications  that  Argiiello  went  again  to  Monterey  to  com- 
mand for  a  sliort  time  in  the  spring  of  1707.  Ue  returned  to  San  Francisco 
April  ISth.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  57,212.  Sal  gave  up  the  command  to 
Perez  on  June  30,  1704.  Id.,  xvi.  84;  ProiK  Pec,  MS.,  ii.  149.  Perez  retained 
the  command  until  Noveml)er  1795,  when  Sal  seems  to  have  resumed  it  for  a 
few  months  until  Argiiello's  arrival.  Id.,  iv.  237;  v.  75.  But  Sal  did  not 
resume  the  hafu/itacion,  which  Perez  gave  up  to  Carrillo  in  April  179G,  accord- 
ing to  orders  dated  Nov.  8,  and  Dec.  11,  179.'),  transferring  him  to  Monterey. 
Id.,  iv.  237;  v.  74.  Canillo  ^'ave  up  tlie  habditacion  to  Argiiello  on  Sept.  1, 
1797.  /'/.,  vi.  7.  Carrillo's  accounts  at  the  end  of  August  showed  a  delicit  of 
81,^23.  Figures  given  Pror.  St.  Pap.,  Prcsid.,  MS.,  i.  81-2,  84-7.  Also  stated 
to  have  been  §1 ,425,  and  $1,940.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  v.  205,  2G7;  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xvi.  SO- 1.  Tliis  amount  was  charged  to  the  company,  iintd  it  could  l)e 
repaid  from  half  of  Camllo's  pay  as  alfei*ez.  It  wjis  a  great  hardship  to  th« 
soldiers  and  their  families;  and  Argiiello  thought  it  particularly  unjust  that 
the  presidal  company  should  have  to  bear  the  whole  burden  while  the  volun- 
teers and  artillerymen  were  exempt,  and  also  while  Lasso  de  la  Vega  was  re- 
ceiving half -pay  and  was  not  rdjuired  to  pay  up  his  old  indebtedness.  Id., 
xvi.  40-1. 
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supplies,  the  post  was  loft  almost  deserted.*  From 
the  fragmentary  company  accounts  that  have  been 
jDreserved  we  learn  that  the  annual  appropriation  for 
pay-roll  and  contingent  fund  of  San  Francisco  was 
a  little  less  than  $10,000;  supplies  from  Mexico 
amounted  on  an  average  to  about  $7,000;  and  sup- 
plies from  the  missions  about  $3,000.  At  the  end  of 
each  year  an  inventory  showed  from  $11,000  to  $1G,- 
000  worth  of  goods  in  the  presidial  warehouse.' 

The  subject  of  presidio  buildings  received  a  large 
share  of  attention  and  correspondence  between  1791 

•  March  4,  1792.  Nov.  1,  1794,  complaints  of  commandant.  Prov.  St.  Pap.^ 
MS.,  xi.  51-2,  5G;  xii.  42.  Thirty  soldiers  were  left  at  San  Francisco  in  April 
1797  as  a  temporary  cxpe^lient,  /rf.,  xxi.  2a5-6;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  viii.  178; 
and  there  were  also  workmen  left  at  other  times  not  included  in  the  statistics 
of  population.  The  guard  at  San  Francisco  mission  was  four  men.  Proi\  St. 
Pcip.y  MS.,  xii.  25,  77;  xiii.  231.  List  of  the  cuera  soldiers  and  their  families 
in  1793.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  236-7,  242-4.  List  of  the  artillerymen. 
/(/.,  xiii.  73.  List  of  volunteers.  Id,  Ben,  Mil.,  xxiv.  1, 2.  List  of  presidial 
company  in  1798.  /</.,  xvi.  16,  17.  Company  rolls  and  statement,  in  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  lien.  Mil.,  MS.,  xiii.  xxviii.;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  i.  v. 

'Company  accounts  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xiii.-xviii.  passim; 
St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  i.  52;  ii.  36;  v.  60,  73-4;  vi.  120.  Arguello's  account  as 
habilitado  for  1800  is  as  follows:  charges  himself  with  effects  on  hand  Deo. 
31,  17i>9,$14,74S;  supplies  from  Mexico  and  San  Bks,  1800,  $10,876;  balanct^s 
due  soldiers,  $3,299;  funds  of  montejtio,  invdlidoa,  and  rrtencion  (amounts 
held  for  the  soldiers),  $004;  proceeds  of  to1)acco,  post-office,  and  tithes,  $1.4i)3; 
debt  to  presidio  of  Monterey,  $881;  supplies  received  from  missions,  $.*),417; 
draft  on  habilitado  general,  $680.  Total,  $35,748.  Credits  himself  with: 
pay-roll  of  company  and  pensioners,  $9,504;  amount  paid  comiMiny  on  old 
account,  $3,573;  other  sums  paid,  $363;  paid  debt  of  1799  to  Monterey. 
$i,593;  paid  missions  for  supplies  of  1799,  $3,776;  amount  charge<l  by  habili- 
tado ^'cncral,  $3,081 ;  effects  on  Dec.  31, 1800,  $12,883.  Total,  $35,977.  BaUnce 
in  favor  of  Argiicllo,  $229.  The /om/o  de  retencion  (money  held  back  from  a 
soldier's  pay  to  be  given  him  at  discharge)  amounted  in  the  early  years  to 
al>out  $1,200,  but  later,  when  added  to  the  fondo  de  invdlitlos  (percentage  on 
pay  reserved  with  which  to  nay  pensions),  and  the  fondo  de  montepio  (per- 
centage on  otlicers'  pay  for  tneir  widows),  it  amounted  to  only  about  $7(X). 
.S7.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  v.  60,  73-4;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x\±  202-3.  In  1795 
tlie  habilitado  reports  only  $3,490  to  pay  for  the  next  year's  supplies.  St.  Pap. , 
Sifc,  MS. ,  i.  52.  Of  $1,122  in  coin  sent  up  in  1796,  $266  was  padd  to  soldiers, 
$:>00  to  the  mission,  and  $400  to  ArcUello;  so  that  the  sergeant  applying  for 
iiiouey  was  told  to  wait  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  i.  In  1798  the  presidio 
P>t  $(iJ,404  in  supplies  from  the  missions.  Id.,  Ben.  Mil.,  xvii  12,  13.  In 
1707  the  amount  was  $8,973.  Id.,  xxv.  9,  10.  In  1799  it  was  $3,776.  Id., 
xxvi.  7,  8.  In  1800  it  was  $,%417.  Id.,  xxviii.  18,  19.  Accounts  of  tithes  are 
neither  complete  nor  altogether  intelligible.  For  some  years  the  procectls  are 
f'iven  as  $500  and  in  others  $80,  some  reports  perhaps  including  the  whole 
juria;liction  and  others  not.  Panal  bulls  yielded  in  1797  only  $2.  The  net 
1  >nx*tt»ds  of  the  iH>st-office  averaged  $83  per  year  for  tlie  decade.  Re vcnuv  s  from 
tolKic  lo  sales  were  from  $500  to  $1 ,500,  averaging  $1 ,  100.  Prov.  Sf.  Pap. ,  MS., 
xxi.  .93;  /</.,  Ben.  Mil.,  xiii.  7;  xiv,  5;  viii.  14;  ix.  1;  xvii.  12;  xviii.  2,  3; 
xxi.  1.  xxv.  9;  xxvi.  7;  xxvii.  2;  xxviii.  14,  15. 
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and  1800,  with  but  meagre  results  so  far  as  the 
presidio  proper  was  concerned.  On  March  4,  1792, 
Comandaiite  Sal  sent  the  governor  a  description 
accompanied  by  a  plan  which  I  roprixluce.*  Three 
sides  of  the  square  of  120  yards  were  occupied  by 
adtibe  walls  and  houses,  both  of  adobes  and  of  rough 
stones  laid  in  mud;  and  the  fourth  side  was  protected 
by  a  primitive  palisade  fence.  All  the  structurers 
were  roofed  with  straw  and  tules,  exposed  to  fire  and 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds.     All,  except    the  coni- 


mandnnt';-)  Iioiiso  lately  completed  and  two  or  three  of 
the  -soldiers'  liouses,  were,  through  the  poor  quality 
of  materials  and  want  of  knowlcflgc  and  care  on  the 
part  of  the  builders,  liable  to  fall  at  any  moment,  the 
cburdi  being  in  a  particularly  precarious  condition. 
None  of  the  structures  were  those  originally  built; 
each  year  sonic  of  them  had  fallen  and  been  restored 
in  the  same  faulty  manner  with  tlie  same  perishable 

'Sn',  Informe"  nbr«  !o$  E'lifiriot  dr  San  Franciiieo,  17DS,  M3.  ].  Com- 
BttUicloKt'a  honae,  4  rooma  ami  yanl,  37  x  C  vanu,  c,[  njiobeii.  2.  Sergeant's 
bouse,  of  aUme,  witliout  morlor.  n.  Chapel  10  x  8  vants.  4  Barracks, 
Ifuflril -bouse,  ami  ealobooscs,  of  mlobc  anil  stones.  5,  6.  Warcliouses  for  food 
and  clotliin;,',  of  stoDcs  and  mud.     The  other  atructurca  are  the  soldiers' 
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material.  Timber  had  to  be  brouglit  thirty  miles,  and 
tules  nine  miles.  The  garrison  was  so  small  and  its 
duties  so  many  that  Sal  deemed  it  impossible  to  accom- 
plish the  necessary  repairs.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  same  condition  of  affairs  existed,  and  Sal  urged 
the  government  to  send  eight  or  ten  sailor-workmen 
and  a  bricklayer;  otherwise  an  appropriation  of  $3,000 
would  be  required  to  hire  Indian  laborers.  Mean- 
while Vancouver  visited  and  described  the  presidio  in 
November,  and  he  describes  it  as  a  *' square  area 
whose  sides  were  about  two  hundred  yards  in  length 
enclosed  by  a  mud  wall,  and  resembling  a  ^ound  for 
cattle.  Above  this  wall  the  thatched  roofs  of  their 
low  small  houses  just  made  their  appearance."  One 
side  was  '*  very  indifferently  fenced  in  by  a  few  bushes 
here  and  there,  fastened  to  stakes  in  the  ground." 
The  wall  was  '*  about  fourteen  feet  high,  and  five  feet 
in  breadth,  and  was  first  formed  by  uprights  and  hor- 
izontal rafters  of  large  timber,  between  which  dried 
sods  and  moistened  earth  were  pressed  as  close  and 
hard  as  possible,  after  which  the  whole  was  cased  with 
the  earth  made  into  a  sort  of  mud  plaster,  which  gave 
it  the  appearance  of  durability."  The  church  had 
been  whitewashed  and  was  neat  in  comparison  to  the 
rest.  The  floor  in  the  commandant's  house  was  the 
native  soil  raised  about  three  feet  above  the  original 
level.  The  windows  were  mere  holes  in  the  thick 
walls,  without  glass.^ 

In  1793-4  complaints  and  calls  for  aid  continued, 
but  attention  was  given  almost  exclusively  to  new 
fortifications  on  the  shore  to  the  neglect  of  the  presidio 

*  Vancoiirer^H  Voyafj^,  ii.  7-9.  There  is  a  communication  from  Sal  to 
Arrillaga  dated  Nov.  29th,  stating  that  work  on  the  building  was  finished, 
tile  roofs  on  the  church,  warehouses,  and  nine  new  houses  for  soldiers;  but 
this  does  not  agree  with  the  other  records,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
such  a  letter  was  written.  St.  Pap. ,  Sac. ,  MS. ,  i.  118.  August  20,  1 793,  the  gov- 
ernor informs  the  viceroy  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  builuings,  although 
f  l,4(K)  have  been  spent  on  repairs  since  the  foundation.  Prov.  St.  Pup.,  MS., 
xxi.  1 14-lf .  Dec.  29th,  Sal  to  Borica,  the  $1,200  gratuity  for  the  troops  for 
building  tne  presidio  not  yet  received;  nor  are  there  any  lists.  Hints  that 
the  other  presidios  get  $4,000.  Id.,  xi.  54,  57. 
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square.*  Late  in  1794  Sal  proposed  removal  to  a  better 
site  near  Fort  Point.  Borica  would  not  consent  until 
he  had  made  a  personal  examination;  but  in  June 
1795  he  reported  in  favor  of  the  scheme  and  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  the  new  presidio  at  $11,71G.  The 
viceroy  disapproved  so  large  an  outlay  for  buildings 
of  doubtful  utility,  the  matter  was  dro[)ped,  and  the 
rains  and  winds  continued  their  ravages/  the  drifting 
sand  contributing  to  the  devastation  by  covering  the 
poAvder-magazine,  notwithstanding  the  soldiers'  efforts. 
Quarters  of  some  kind  must  have  been  built  for  the 
volunteers  and  artillerymen,®  but  I  find  no  evidence 
that  there  was  any  material  improvement  within  the 
presidio  square  from  the  date  of  Vancouver's  visit  to 
1800. 

Still  there  was  some  building  done  in  the  way  of 
fortifications.      In    the    general    movement   already 

•  Aug.  8,  1794,  Perez  Fernandez  and  others  state  that  nothing  has  been 
done,  and  the  soldiers  are  overburdened  with  work.  The  buildinga  should  b© 
solidly  constructed  to  avoi<l  later  repairs,  and  ho  and  the  commandant  will 

fuarantce  to  complete  the  work  economically  and  well  if  a  few  mechanics  can 
c  furnished.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  v.  108-10.  Arrillapa  infonns  liorica  of  the 
needs  of  l*^an  Fi-ancisco  in  1704.  Pojitl  de  Puntos,  MS.,  102.  Jan.  .31,  1704, 
cc'mnjandant  to  governor;  house  of  2d  officer  in  a  bad  state;  adobes  and  tiles 
melting  away;  will  try  to  save  the  timbers.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  CG. 
Feb.  1,  1704,  rain  came  near  spoiling  the  powder,  but  hides  and  tUcs  were 
arran^jed  to  save  it.  Id. ,  xii.  56. 

'  Nov.  1,  1704,  commandant  to  governor.  Prov.  St.  Pup..,  MS.,  xii.  ,35-6. 
Dec.  3,  Borica's  reply.  Prov.  i?ec.,  MS.,  v.  28,  54-5.  June  27,  1705,  B.  to 
viceroy,  old  buildings  ready  to  fall;  total  expenses  since  1776,  $8,188;  presi- 
dio, 2,8S0  varasfrom  fort;  new  one,  481  varas.  /'/.,  vi.  51.  Dec.  4,  1705,  V, 
R.  to  B. ,  advises  that  the  new  structures  be  not  undertaken,  but  wants  addi- 
tional information.  Proxy.  St.  Pap.j  MS.,  xiii.  32-0.  Jan.  22,  1706,  a  heavy 
Sle  did  much  damage  to  church  and  one  house.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil., 
S.,  xxiii.  0,  7;  Pror.  Per.,  MS.,  v.  81.  June  16,  B.  calls  for  a  report  from 
Albcrni.  Prov.  St.  Pt'p.,  Ikn.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxiv.  7.  Juno  .30th,  Alberni  toB., 
he  disapproves  the  removal,  because  the  San  Joaquin  hill  has  no  water  and 
is  less  sheltered;  but  the  coming  rains  will  bring  the  old  buildinjrs  down,  and 
a  new  presidio  should  be  begun.  Cordoba  agrees  with  Albenii.  «S7.  Pap.,  Sac, 
MS.,  iv.  36-7.  July  20,  1707,  Argiiello  to  B.  The  old  complaints.  Nothing 
done  yet.  Proi\  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  11,  12.  Aug.  8,  Id.  told.  Warehouses 
badly  built  and  in  great  danger  from  fire.  Id.,  xvi.  30.  Aug.  10,  B.  orders 
Argiiello  to  have  warehouses  of  stone  or  adobe  built.  Prov.  Iicr.,  MS.,  v.  267. 
In  January  1800  a  huricano  tore  off  severol  roofs;  $1 ,700  were  spent  in  repairs 
during  the  year;  and  complaints  continued.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xviii.  24-7; 
zxi.  31. 

*  One  hundred  and  ninety -two  dollars  spent  on  quarters  for  volimteers. 
Expenditure  approved  by  viceroy  Feb.  28,  1708.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xviL 
10,  11. 
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noticed  towards  the  strengthening  of  coast  defences 
San  Francisco  could  not  be  neglected,  since  it  was 
recognized  as  the  strongest  and  most  important  natu- 
ral position  in  California.  Vancouver  as  he  entered 
the  bay  was  saluted  by  a  brass  three-pounder  lashed 
to  a  log  at  Fort  Point,  and  he  found  another  mounted 
on  a  rotten  carriage  before  the  presidio.  There  had 
been  two  guns  here,  but  one  had  burst  shortly  before 
in  firing  a  salute  on  a  saint's  day.  No  wonder  the 
Englishman  was  surprised  at  the  unprotected  condi- 
tion of  so  important  a  point.  When  he  returned  in 
1793,  eleven  brass  nine-pounders  were  lying  on  the 
beach,  and  a  number  of  natives  were  erecting  what 
seemed  to  be  a  platform  or  barbette  battery  at  Fort 
Point;  but  this  was  intended  by  the  Spaniards  to  be 
a  much  more  formidable  work,  the  Castillo  de  San 
Joaquin,  to  command  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco 
Bay.  The  guns  had  been  sent  from  San  Bias  in  the 
AranzazUy  and  a  gunner's  mate,  master-carpenter,  and 
one  or  two  workmen  had  begun  work  on  the  fort  in 
August.*  Thirty  neophytes  were  hired  from  the 
mission,  and  as  many  more  gentiles  from  San  Jos^. 
Choppers  were  sent  to  the  distant  forests  down  the 
peninsula;  twenty-three  yoke  of  oxen  were  employed 
in  hauling  the  timber;  adobes,  bricks,  and  tiles  were 
rapidly  prepared,  and  the  work  was  pushed  forward 
until  interrupted  by  the  rains.  Soon  after  its  resump- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1794  there  came  an  order  from 
the  viceroy  that  the  works  here  and  elsewhere  were 
to  be  constructed  of  fascines,  to  avoid  heavy  expenses ; 
but  so  much  progress  had  been  made  that  it  was 
deemed  best  to  complete  the  fortification  as  begun, 

•  Vanrouver's  Voyage,  iL  9,  500.  Sept.  30,  1792,  Sal  reporta  the  bursting 
of  the  Run  into  10  pieces,  nobody  hurt.  St.  Pap.,  Sdc.,  MS.,  vi.  74;  i.  117. 
Although  Vancouver  says  a  gun  was  fired,  Sal  reports  to  the  governor  that 
the  Chatham  got  no  salute  for  want  of  a  cannon.  Id.,  iii.  23.  Oct.  31  st,  Sal  to 
Arrillaga.  Only  one  cannon,  and  that  burst  several  years  ago.  Cuadra  gave 
some  powder  and  promised  four  or  five  guns.  So  it  seems  that  the  presidio 
gun  was  not  so  eft'cctive  even  as  Vancouver  supposed.  Id.,  i.  119.  Aug.  20, 
1793,  Arrillaga  to  \'iceroy,  announcing  tliat  work  had  been  begun  on  a  fort. 
After  completing  it  the  men  will  go  to  Monterey.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi. 
113.     Dec.  31,  1793,  statement  of  munitions.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.  v.  61. 
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especially  as  earthworks  and  fascines  were  thought  to 
be  useless  here.  The  fort  was  completed  and  blessed 
under  the  name  of  San  Joq.quin  on  December  8,  1794, 
the  eight  guns  of  the  battery  being  mounted,  the. 
sentry-box,  casemate,  and  other  necessary  buildings 
being  attached,  and  nothing  more  being  required  but 
a  garrison  to  prevent  any  hostile  vessel  from  entering 


1     "Z. 

}  H 


the  port — so  at  least  Arrlllaga  believed.  Wo  have 
no  detailed  description  of  this  fort,  but  its  main  walls 
were  of  adobes,  faced  in  tlie  embrasures  with  bricks. 
The  annexed  plan  is  from  an  original  in  my  possession. 
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The  caGtillo  was  of  horseshoe  shape,  about  one  hundred 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Its  cost  was  §0,000, 
which  was  paid  with  some  reluctance  by  the  royal 
treasury.^^ 

The  elements  had  now  another  object  on  which  to 
exert  their  destructive  power,  and  repairs  kept  pace  as 
nearly  as  possible.  The  San  Carlos  brought  some 
new  guns  in  April  1796,  and  the  Coiicepcion  left 
twenty-four  sailors.  C6rdoba  examined  the  fort  on 
his  arrival,  and  in  September  reported  unfavorably. 
The  structure  rested  mainly  on  sand;  the  brick-faced 
adobe  w^alls  crumbled  at  the  shock  whenever  a  salute 
was  fired;  the  guns  were  badly  mounted  and  for  the 
most  part  worn  out,  only  two  of  the  thirteen  twenty- 
four  pounders  being  serviceable  or  capable  of  sending 
a  ball  across  the  entrance  of  the  port.  The  whole 
work,  protected  by  an  adobe  wall  with  one  gate,  was 
commanded  by  a  hill  in  the  rear,  and  the  garrison  of 

^°Jan.  30,  1794,  Sal  to  governor,  has  begun  to  fell  timber;  guns  on  the 
esplanade.  Prov,  St.  Pup.y  MS.,  xii.  47-51.  Jan.  31st,  0  guns  in  the  battery 
facing  the  harbor.  /J.,  xii.  07.  The  patlres  endeavored  to  obtain  an  extra 
blanket  and  pair  of  breeches  for  each  neophyte  laborer  per  montli  but  failed; 
1,500  adobes  being  made  daily.  April  30th,  a  sergeant  and  four  soldiers  in 
c!:arge  of  the  lalwrers.  /f/.,  xii.  74.  Twenty- two  Indians  ran  away  in  April. 
/(/.,  xii.  53.  June  9th,  viceroy  acknowledges  receipt  of  advices  on  measures 
taken  t<)  complete  the  provisional  esplanade.  Id.,  xi.  174.  Jan.  10th,  vice- 
roy's orders  to  use  fascines  and  recluce  expenses.  June  12th,  governor's 
reply.  Id.,  xxi.  143-4;  xii.  120.  A  condestable,  carpenter,  and  two  sawyers 
sent  from  San  Bias,  and  a  bricklayer  and  tile-maker  were  also  retained.  The 
troops  did  most  of  the  work.  ArrillagcL,  in  Id.,  xiL  191-2.  Dec.  Ist,  com- 
mandant says  the  work  is  almost  finished,  and  he  sends  the  workmen  tc 
Monterey.  /(/.,  xii.  31.  Dec.  3d,  governor  refers  to  the  tower,  sentry-box, 
and  otiier  buildings  as  being  nearly  done.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  v.  29.  Fort 
blessed  on  Dec.  8th.  Id.,  v.  31-2;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  20.  Jan.  1, 1795, 
governor  sends  the  viceroy  a  plan  qf  the  work,  and  asks  for  a  garrison  of  a 
captain,  sergeant,  and  11  men.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  \i.  35.  I  copy  a  plan  of 
what  I  suppose  to  be  this  fortification  from  Alviso,  Doc  Hint,  i'al.,  156. 
Elliot,  in  Ocerfand  Monthly,  iv.  344,  says  he  has  the  plan  in  his  possession. 
One  of  the  oltl  guns,  four  of  which  serve  as  fender-posts  of  the  present  fort, 
bears  the  inscription  *  Ooveniando  ios  seiiorea  de  la  Peal  Atidiencia  de  Lima,* 
Cost  of  building  the  castilfo,  $0,491,  which  real  hacienda  is  ordered  to  pay  on 
Oct  8,  1795,  as  V.  R.  informs  the  gov.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  45,  162; 
Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  v.  35.  $0,503,  according  to  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  iv.  52.  Dec.  4, 
1795,  v-iceroy  to  Borica,  $1,482  have  been  paid  over  to  habilitado  general  in 
favor  of  company  fund.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  32.  May  10,  1795,  Jos^ 
Garaycoechea,  condestable  distinguido  de  artilleria  de  marina,  employed  on  the 
fort,  discharged,  his  work  being  done.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  vi.  40.  Dec.  4th,  the 
viceroy  complains  that  a  fort,  costly  and  not  needed  (?),  has  been  improperly 
oonstniotad,  withoat  investi^tion  or  skilL  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  32-6. 
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a  corporal  and  six  artillerymen  was  altogether  insuf- 
ficient. There  were  several  places  between  Monterey 
and  San  Francisco  where  an  enemy  might  land,  there- 
fore the  cavalry  force  should  be  increased.  To  repair 
Fort  San  Joaquin  would  be  very  costly;  but  a  new 
fort  should  be  built  on  the  hill  just  back  of  it,  and 
another  across  the  channel  at  San  Cdrlos.^^ 

Beyond  the  constant  repairs  by  which  Fort  San 
Joaquin  was  kept  as  nearly  in  its  original  state  as 
possible,  and  some  changes  in  the  disposition  of  the 
guns  under  Cordoba's  instructions,  I  find  no  evidence 
of  further  progress  at  Fort  Point  during  this  decade. 
There  was,  however,  still  another  battery  established 
in  1797.  This  was  to  the  east  on  Point  Mddanos, 
later  called  Point  San  Josd  and  Black  Point,  re- 
named Mason,  and  long  occupied  by  a  battery.    It  was 

^^Cdrdolay  Irforme  al  Virey,  MS.,  82-3.  The  point  across  the  chaDnel  is 
called  Punto  de  Bonctes  in  1776.  Arvh,  Sta  B,,  MS.,  iv.  153.  Feb.  22,  1706, 
damage  to  fort  by  a  storm  from  the  north.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  234. 
Mar.  22d,  reference  to  a  sentry-box  erected.  April,  Borica  orders  mortar  to 
bo  used  in  the  roofing,  and  the  powder-house  to  have  a  new  adobe  wall  at 
some  r.istancc.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  v.  83,  85.  Arrival  of  guns  and  sailors.  Prov. 
8t.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  86,  175;  /(/.,  JJ^'ti.  Mil.,  xxiv.  12.  July  9th,  Albemi  to 
have  charge  of  the  work,  41  Indians  from  Santa  Clara  at  work.  Prov.  Pec, 
MS.,  V.  87-8.  July  IGth,  Cordoliahas  been  at  work  on  repairs.  St.  Pop.,  Sac, 
MS.,  xvii.  8.  Nov.  29th,  6,000  ball-cartridges  being  made.  Prov.  St.  Pop., 
MS.,  xiv.  119.  Dec.  6th,  Borica  to  V.  R.,  announces  damages  caused  by 
rains.  St.  Pop.,  Sac,  MS.,  iv.  69.  Dec.  27th,  V.  R.  to  B.,  will  send  the 
needed  armcniont  of  hca^'y  guns;  meanwhile  let  guns  be  taken  from  other 
places  v.hcre  they  are  less  needed.  Id.,  vii.  32-5;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi. 
251.  Jan.  CO,  1797,  Habilitado  Carrillo  asks  for  rcimbursen.cnt  of  §408 
spent  on  cascniai »,  etc.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  69.  March  26th,  Cordoba 
wants  11  24-poundcrs;  Emallcr  guns  cf  no  use  here.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  vi. 
86.  April  4th,  B.  forwards  V.  R.'s  orders  for  repairs,  etc.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xxi.  251-2;  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  v.  103.  April  30th,  work  on  fort  not  yet 
begun.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  148.  June,  fort  repaired,  with  6  guns  in 
front  and  3  on  each  side.  Id.,  xxi.  264.  Oct.  24th,  24  sailors  left  on  the 
Sun  Carlos  for  Sen  Bias.  Prov,  Pec,  MS.,  vi.  Feb.  1,  1798,  B.  asks  the 
V.  R.  for  a  new  fort  en  the  other  shore,  an  increase  of  armament  to  26  24- 
poundcrs,  an  increase  of  128  infantry  and  19  giinners  in  the  garrisons,  and  a 
l)oat  with  a  }  aticn  and  10  sailors.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  vi.  C9.  March  15,  1799, 
another  appeal  for  a  boat.  Id.,  vi.  120.  December  31,  1798,  there  were  3 
iron  24-poun<lcrs,  I  iron  12-fcunder,  and  8  brass  8-por.nders.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xvii.  7.  Expenses  of  the  year  for  repairs $C'()1.  Id.,  xvii.  13. 
March  2,  17^9,  B.  infcims  V.  R.  tliat  a  rainttoim  caurcd  the  walls  of  the  fort 
to  fall,  also  the  new  casemate  wall,  end  the  banacks  are  threatened.  P/or. 
Pec,  MS.,  vi.  119.  July  15th,  V.  R.  will  attend  to  the  matter.  Meanwhile 
let  the  works  be  repciied  Mith  adobes,  fagcintr,  and  earth.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xvii.  341.  In  Janizary  ISCO  a  l.unicrne  brcke  the  Cag-stafl' which  lell 
on  the  barracks  of  the  garrison  aud  sniaibcd  Lcn.e  tiles.  Id.,  xji^iii.  24;  xxi.  31. 
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known  as  the  Battery  at  Yerba  Buena,  designed  t« 
command  the  shore  stretching  westward  to  Fort 
Point,  and  that  stretching  eastward  to  what  was 
called  later  North  Point,  together  with  the  body  of 
water  between  that  shore  and  Alcatraz  Island,  already 
so  called,  known  as  the  anchorage  of  Yerba  Buena, 
tnough  it  does  not  appear  that  any  vessel  except  that 
of  Vancouver  ever  had  anchored  there.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  name  Yerba  Buena,  while  it  may 
have  been  given  in  a  general  way  to  the  whole  eastern 
part  of  the  peninsula  from  Black  Point  to  Rincon 
Point,  was  applied  in  these  early  times  particularly  to 
Ihe  North  Beach  region  and  not,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed and  as  was  the  case  after  1830,  to  the  cove 
south  of  Telegraph  Hill.  Of  the  battery  we  know 
but  little  save  that  it  was  a  less  elaborate  work  than 
Fort  San  Joaquin,  being  hastily  constructed  of  brush- 
wood fascines  for  the  most  part,  with  eight  embrasures 
and  five  eight-pound  guns  not  needed  at  the  fort.  No 
permanent  garrison  was  kept  here,  but  at  least  until 
after  1800  the  works  were  visited  daily  by  a  sentinel, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  kept  in  order.' 
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I  have  spoken  several  times  of  Vancouver's  voyages 
and  his  observations  in  California ;  but  as  his  was  the 
first  visit  of  a  foreigner  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  as  it 

^2 The  battery  is  first  mentioned  by  the  governor  in  communications  of 
April  4,  1797.  On  April  19th  Arffiiello  received  Borica's  orders  to  furnish 
Aid.  Ajiril  3Qth,  Cordoba  objected  on  account  of  small  garrisons  and  distance 
from  the  fort.  But  May  3d  he  was  ordered  by  Borica  to  begin  work,  and  in 
June  it  was  almost  finished.  Prov.  St.  PajKy  MS.,  xvi.  60;  xvii.  14S-9; 
xviii.  28;  xxi.  251-2,  2r)G,  2G4;  Prov.  Jiec,  MS.,  v.  103,  107;  vi.  63.  09. 
The  first  use  of  the  name  Yerba  Buena  that  I  have  seen  is  in  Sal's  letter  of 
Nov.  14,  1792,  announcing  Vancouver's  arrival.  Ho  is  said  to  have  anchored 
*conio  d  una  legua  mas  aba  jo  del  presidio  frente  del  paiage  que  llamamos  Li 
Yerba  Buena.'  «S7.  Pap.^  Sac,  MS.,  i.  110.  It  is  also  use<l  in  Sal's  letter  ol 
Nov.  30th.  /r/.,  iii.  21.  Vancouver's  an chornge  was  about  midway  between 
Black  Point  and  North  Point.  Vancouver's  Voyaijv,  Atlcm.  The  name  is  that 
of  a  species  of  mint.  Whether  it  was  first  applied  to  the  island  and  from 
that  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  or  vice  verm,  I  am  uncertain.  The 
name  Lsla  del  Alcatraz  is  used  by  Borica  in  July  1797.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
xxi.  204.  I  mention  this  fpct  because  it  has  often  been  stated  that  the  orig- 
inal and  correct  form  was  Alcatraccs  in  the  plural.  The  name  is  that  applied 
by  Califoniians  and  Mexicans  to  the  pelican,  though  more  properly  belonging 
to  the  albatross. 
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was  here  that  he  had  the  best  opportunities  to  make 
observations  respecting  the  institutions  of  the  countiy, 
and  as  his  visit  was  one  of  the  chief  interruptions  of 
the  dull  monotony  of  San  Francisco  life  during  the 
decade,  I  deem  the  subject  worthy  of  brief  additional 
mention  here  in  connection  with  local  annals. 

As  Vancouver  entered  the  port  at  nightfall  Nov- 
ember 14,  1792,  he  looked  in  vain  for  the  lights  of 
the  town  which  he  supposed  to  be  planted  hero,  and 
next  morning  the  only  sign  of  civilization  was  the 
herds  seen  in  tlie  distance.  After  a  quail-shooting 
expedition  on  the  hills  where  the  city  now  stands  ho 
came  into  contact  with  Commandant  Sal  and  was 
entertained  at  the  presidio,  where  the  wife  of  Don 
Hermencgildo  received  him  "decently  dressed,  seated 
cross-legged  on  a  mat,  placed  on  a  small  square  wooden 
platform  raised  three  or  four  inches  from  tlie  ground, 
nearly  in  front  of  the  door,  with  two  daughters  and  a 
son,  clean  and  decently  dressed,  sitting  by  her;  this 
being  the  mode  observed  by  these  ladies  when  they 
receive  visitors."  Then  he  was  invited  to  the  mission 
and  was  most  kindly  treated  by  fathers  Landaeta 
and  Dantl.  He  saw  all  that  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
peninsula,  much  more  than  it  was  prudent  to  let  him 
sec,  and  though  greatly  surprised  at  the  weakness 
and  poverty  of  the  Spanish  establishment  and  the 
lack  of  '*  those  articles  which  alone  can  render  the 
essentials  of  life  capable  of  being  relished,"  yet  for  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  people  he  had  nothing 
but  words  of  praise.  The  Spaniards  as  is  their  wont 
placed  everything  at  his  disposal,  and  he  interpreted 
their  offers  somewhat  too  literally,  making  a  visit  to 
Santa  Clara  that  gave  Sal  many  forebodings.  Ho 
made  no  survey  of  the  bay,  but  found  Yerba  Buena 
a  bettor  anchorage  than  the  usual  one  nearer  the  pre- 
sidio. Every  facility  was  afforded  him  for  obtaining 
wood,  water,  and  supplies,  though  the  carts  placed  at 
the  disposition  of  the  sailors  were  found  to  be  a  more 
clumsy  and  useless  contrivance  on  land  than  the  rude 
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balsas  of  the  natives  as  water  craft.  Vancouver  sailed 
for  Monterey  on  the  25th  of  November.  He  came 
back  in  October  of  the  next  year,  but  was  obUged  to 
put  up  with  the  ordinary  courtesies  allowed  to  for- 
eigners in  Spanish  colonial  ports,  and  so  great  was 
the  contrast  that  he  left  in  disgust  after  a  few  days' 
stay  at  anchor.^' 

The  13th  of  March  1793  a  strange  vessel  was  an- 
nounced at  the  entrance  of  the  port.  A  guard  was 
})osted  and  the  live-stock  driven  in.  A  boat  came  to 
and  in  the  afternoon,  with  six  men  who  said  the 
vessel  was  English  and  the  captain's  name  Brown,  in 
need  of  water,  wood,  and  meat,  for  which  he  would 
send  the  next  day.  The  vessel  anchored  beyond  Point 
Almejas,  opposite  San  Pedro  rancho,  fired  a  gun, 
and  displayed  the  English  flag.  On  the  15th  she 
was  seen  near  the  Farallones,  and  on  the  16th  Sal 
reported  these  facts  with  his  opinion  that  the  foreign 
craft  meant  mischief,  though  pretending  to  be  bound 
for  Nootka.^* 

In  1795  three  mines  were  discovered  somewhere 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  San  Francisco,  called  San 
Diego,  Cdrmen,  and  San  Josd,  with  the  respective 
aliases  of  Descubridora,  Buenavista,  and  Esperanza. 
One  of  them  was  expected  to  yield  gold,  and  the  others 
silver  or  quicksilver.  Specimens  of  the  ore  were  sent 
by  Perez  Fernandez  to  the  governor,  but  Monterey 
experts  failed  to  discover  metal  except  in  one  speci- 
men.^''' The  coming  of  Alberni  and  his  company  of 
volunteers  was  the  event  of  1796,  but  beyond  a  bare 
mention  and  the  enrolment  of  the  reenforcements  on 
the  military  records  it  left  no  trace  in  local  annals; 
yet  as  almost  doubling  the  population  of  San  Fran- 

"  Vanccntrer*8  Voyage^  ii.  1-27,  433-4.  For  further  account  of  this  voy- 
age, and  a  map  published  in  Vancouver's  work,  see  chapter  xxiv.,  this  vol- 
ume. 

"  March  16th,  Sal  to  Borica,  in  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  ii.  131-2. 

**Scpt.  28,  1795,  Perez  Fernandez  to  Borica.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS,,  viL 
66-7.  Sept.  30th,  B.'s  reply  authorizing  ore  to  be  sent  to  Sain  Bias  for  assay- 
ing. Prov.  jRfc,  MS.,  V.  70. 

HiBT.  Oai...  Vol.,  I.    46 
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cisco  it  merits  mention.^®  In  1797  there  was  a  propo- 
sition to  establish  a  Carmelite  convent  and  hospice  at 
San  Francisco,  but  it  was  disapproved  by  both  the 
guardian  and  the  fiscal,  and  consequently  was  aban- 
doned.^^ The  leading  event  of  this  year  was  the 
wreck  of  the  transport  vessel  San  Cdrlos  in  the  bay 
on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  March.  No  details  are 
known  except  that  little  of  the  cargo  was  lost.^^  The 
Concepcion  as  a  coast  guard  spent  a  large  part  of  the 
year  in  this  port.  At  the  end  of  May  1799  the 
American  ship  Eliza  of  136  tons  and  carrying  twelve 
guns,  bound  for  Boston  with  hides,  under  James 
Rowan,  obtained  supplies  under  the  prescribed  re- 
strictions.^ 

There  were  two  topics  of  local  interest  at  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  decade  which  affected  the  mission  not 
less  than  the  presidio.  These  were  the  establishment 
of  the  rancho  del  rey,  and  Indian  affairs.  The  royal 
rancho  had  been  founded  here  in  1777,  with  115  head 
of  cattle,  which  were  pastured  on  the  hills  about  the 
presidio.  The  animals  multiplied  rapidly  notwith- 
standing annual  slaughters  in  the  later  years  and  the 

^•It  is  implied  by  Borica,  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  241,  that  Albemi's 
men  had  hmds  cranted  them  at  San  Francisco  and  the  Alameda;  bat  such  waa 
probably  not  the  case.  Albcmi  and  his  company  anivcd  May  7>  1796,  on 
the  San  CdrloH.  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  Den.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxiii.  83. 

^'Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  iv.  180-93;  ix.  10-14;  xiii.  84. 

^^Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  57-8, 181;  xvii.  242;  xxi.  251,  263;  Prov.  Rtc, 
MS.,  vi.  8(),  9-2,  95.  This  was  not  the  original  San  CdrloB  of  1769,  but  her 
successor  surnamed  El  Filipino.  The  crew  were  obliged  to  remain  for  some 
time  ill  California.  The  only  stores  specially  named  as  lost  are  4  boxes  of 
cigars  and  15  lbs.  of  powder.  April  26tli,  Capt.  Saavedrasays  to  ArgUello  that 
most  of  his  men  lost  their  clothes,  tobacco,  and  soap  in  the  wreck,  lie  asks 
for  them  the  advance  of  a  month's  pay,  which  was  granted  to  the  amount  of 
^1,026.  Tlio  troops  with  55  natives  worked  to  save  the  cargo.  April  24tb, 
the  padn^s  answer  tlie  complaint  that  they  failed  to  render  aid,  by  stating 
that  Fernandez  was  absent,  out  Jjandaota  sent  all  his  disposable  Indians,  who 
worked  waist-dccp  in  water  for  three  days  and  nights.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS., 
vi.  108-9.  April  14th,  the  finding  of  a  white  man's  body  in  the  surf  at  Pt 
Reyes  is  reported,  and  the  mission  majordomo  had  seen  a  vessel  oflf  the  Fara- 
llonea  shortly  before.  Prov.  St.  Pop.,  MS.,  xv.  116.  Albemi  at  the  same  time 
wished  to  send  natives  to  see  if  there  were  any  vessels  at  Bodega;  bnt  they 
refused  from  fear  of  their  enemies.  Id.,  xvii.  152. 

'•  May  27th,  Rowan  to  ArgUello,  will  obey  the  governor's  orders  to  sail 
as  soon  as  possible  and  not  to  enter  any  other  port.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  xvii. 
200-8,  238;  xviii.  26.  June  3d,  Borica  to  viceroy.  Rowan  left  a  draft  for  |24 
on  Boston.  Prou.  H'C,  MS.,  vi.  125-6. 
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ravages  of  wild  beasts,^  so  that  in  1791  they  numbered 
over  1,200.     At  the  end  of  March  of  this  year  the 
cattle  were  transferred  to  Monterey,  except   a   few 
milch  cows  which  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  keep. 
This  change  seems  to  have  been  made  by  order  of  the 
comandante   general  at  the  petition   of   the    padres 
who  represented  that  injury  was  done  to  the  interests 
of  the  mission.    Subsequently  the  garrison  was  obliged 
to  obtain  meat  from  Monterey.*^     In   1796,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sal,  Borica  determined  to  reestablish  a 
branch  of  the  rancho  del  rey,  and  this  was  accom- 
plished in  September  1797,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
<3attle  being  purchased  from  the  missions  and  placed 
iit  Buriburi  between  San  Bruno  and  San  Mateo.^" 

When  the  news  reached  Mexico  it  brought  out  a 
protest  of  the  guardian,  in  which  he  narrated  the 
past  history  of  the  rancho,  claimed  that  Borica  had 
acted  in  opposition  to  the  king's  wishes  that  the 
mission  lands  should  not  be  encroached  upon,  and 
demanded  an  order  to  remove  not  only  the  rancho 
but  the  cattle  owned  by  the  soldiers.  The  pasturage 
it  was  claimed  was  all  needed  for  the  mission  herds, 
which  now  must  be  driven  far  down  the  peninsula; 
and  the  natives  were  suflfering  great  injury  in  their 

*^  In  the  cattle  account  of  1782  appears  an  item  of  three  arrobas  of  verba 
de  PweWawith  which  to  poison  wolves.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iii.  115.  April  and 
May  1790,  commandant  refers  to  ravages  of  bears  and  savages.  Prov,  St.  Pap. , 
MS.,  ix.  213-14.     Bears  numerous  in  1798.  /c/..  xvii.   103. 

"Cattle  of  the  rancho  in  1790,  1,174  head.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben,  MH., 
MS.,  xiii.  6,  7.  Net  proceeds  of  sales,  $91.  /(/.  Sales  in  1791,  $81.  Id.,  xv. 
5.  Number  of  cattle  at  transfer  on  March  31,  1791,  1,215  head.  St.  Pap., 
Miss,  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  68.  The  rancho  was  moved  by  order  of  Pages, 
Id.,  or  by  order  of  commandant  general  at  request  of  padres.  Prov,  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xvii.  14-16.  Statistical  reports  show  that  the  soldiers  had  from  96  to 
147  cattle  down  to  1797  and  then  the  number  increased  to  500  or  600,  not 
including  the  kiug's  cattle.  In  1793  the  number  was  115,  and  the  names  of 
14  owners,  23  credited  to  Juan  Berual  being  the  largest  Dumber,  are  given 
from  an  old  inventory  in  JJalley^s  Centennial  Year  Book  of  Alameda  Count'/, 
27.  There  is  quite  a  mass  of  information  from  the  archives  given  in  this 
work,  but  there  are  nearly  as  many  blunders  as  words  in  the  translation, 
copying,  and  printing.  In  1794,  75  cattle  for  food  were  sent  up  from  Monte- 
rey.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  30. 

^*  Borica  to  commandants  April  30,  1796,  Aug.  15,  Sept.  1,  1797.  Prov. 
Rec,  MS.,  v.  85,  269;  iv.  255-6.  Arguello  to  B.  Sept.  29th.  Prov,  Si.  Pap., 
MS.,  xvi.  92. 
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natural  and  legal  rights.^  Borica,  being  called  upon 
for  an  explanation,  asked  ArgUello  for  a  report  in 
which  the  governor's  eleven  question  were  clearly 
answered.  According  to  this  report  the  mission  was 
in  no  respect  injured  oy  the  king's  cattle  at  Buriburi, 
feeding  on  the  hills  westward  to  the  Caiiada  de  San 
Andres  and  south-westward  for  two  leagues,  nor 
would  it  be  injured  even  should  its  cattle  greatly  in- 
crease, for  it  still  had  several  large  sitios:  San  Pedro, 
five  leagues  southward  on  the  coast,  where  homed 
cattle  were  kept;  another  two  leagues  to  the  south, 
where  were  the  herds  of  mares;  El  Pilar,^  where 
there  was  abundant  pasturage  for  the  oxen;  San 
Mateo,  five  leagues  from  the  mission,  stretching  to 
Santa  Clara  on  the  south-east  and  to  San  Pedro  on 
the  west ;  besides  the  smaller  and  nearer  tracts  of  La 
Visitacion,  San  Bruno,  and  Lake  Merced.  ArgUello 
also  proved  that  the  mission  had  been  accustomed  to 
sell  to  the  presidio  and  the  vessels  cattle  about  one 
third  smaller  than  those  of  Monterey  at  prices  ex- 
ceeding those  of  the  tariff,  besides  obliging  the  pur- 
chaser to  go  long  distances  after  the  animals.*^  His 
arguments  seemed  conclusive  to  the  viceroy,  who  in 
March  1799  ordered  the  rancho  maintained,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  friars.^ 

The  natives.  Christian  and  gentile,  caused  more 
trouble  in  the  region  of  San  Francisco  than  in  any 
other  part  of  California,  the  troublesome  gentiles 
being  chiefly  those  inhabiting  what  is  now  known  as 

"Feb.  5,  1798,  guardian  to  viceroy,  in  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xviL  14-16. 
Horses  wore  kept  10  leagues  distant;  sheep  under  a  salaried  man  six  leagues 
away;  and  the  oxen  not  actually  at  work  were  also  pastured  at  a  long  dis- 
tance. 

'*But  according  to  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  v.  103,  ArgUello  himself  had  received 
a  pro\'isional  grant  of  El  Pilar  in  1797. 

**June  14,  1798,  Borica  to  ArcuoUo.  St.  Pap.,  Miss,  and  Colon,  MS.,  i. 
68-70.  ArgUello,  Informe  aobre  el  liancho  del  Pey  y  mi,  infiutnchx  y  relacion  con 
la  Million  de  San  Francusco,  24  de  Julio  179S,  M8.  Salalar  speaKBof  S.  Pedro 
or  Punta  de  Almejas.  Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  ii.  75. 

'* March  13,  1799,  Viceroy  Azaiiza  to  liorica.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xriL 
220.  June  5th,  to  commandant.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  iv.  298.  Dec.  3l8t,  num- 
ber of  cattle  in  the  rancho,  879.  Net  yield  from  sales,  $179.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxviii.  5. 
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Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  counties,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  deserters  from  San  Francisco  mission, 
but  threatening  more  seriously  Mission  San  Jos^. 
All  was  quiet,  however,  until  1795.^  In  March  of 
that  year  Father  Dantl  sent  a  party  of  fourteen  neo- 
phytes to  the  rancherias  of  the  Chaclanes,  or  Sacal- 
anes,  to  bring  in  some  fugitives,  but  they  were  attacked 
by  gentiles  and  Christians  combined,  and  at  least  seven 
of  the  number  were  killed.  The  affair  was  reported 
to  Borica,  who  informed  the  viceroy,  but  ordered  no 
retaliation  as  the  Sacalanes  were  a  brave  people  and 
would  be  troublesome  as  foes,  and  the  friars  were 
directed  to  send  out  no  more  such  parties.*^  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  over  two  hundred  natives 
deserted  from  San  Francisco,  different  parties  in 
different  directions,  the  number  including  many  old 
neophytes  who  had  always  been  faithful  oefore.  In 
the  correspondence  which  followed,  Borica  indicated 
his  belief  that  the  disaster  was  due  largely  to  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  the  padres.  He  ordered  a  strict  inves- 
tigation ;  instructed  the  soldiers  to  afford  no  aid  in  the 
infliction  of  punishments  unless  at  the  request  of  both 
padres,  for  it  seems  that  Dantf  was  much  more  severe 
than  his  associate,  and  finally  protested  to  the  presi- 
dent that  rigorous  steps  must  be  taken  to  insure  better 

*'  In  Febru£uy  1793  a  new  convert  named  Cbarquin  ran  away  and  wa^ed 
war  on  all  aborigines  who  favored  Christianity,  holding  20  women  and  cnil- 
dren  captives  in  the  mountains.  8l.  Pap.,  Sac.y  MS.,  vii.  24-5.  In  February 
1795  the  governor  reported  the  prospects  for  new  converts  excellent  at  San 
Francisco  and  Santa  Clara,  on  account  of  a  scarcity  of  seeds.  Prov.  JRec,  MS., 
vi.  37. 

^8  March  3,  May  3,  May  29,  1795,  commandant  to  Borica.  Juno  23d,  B.  to 
viceroy.  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xiii.  241-2,  275-6;  Prov.  Rec,  ]MS.»  v.  50,  50; 
vi.  48-50.  I  suppose  the  Sacalanes  lived  in  what  is  now  Alameda  County, 
somewhere  between  Oakland  and  Mission  San  Josd.  The  messengers  are 
said  to  have  travelled  two  nights  and  one  day  before  reaching  the  rancherias. 
Borica  says  the  Chinienes  did  the  killing  and  lived  30  leagues  from  Bodega 
on  the  coast.  Subsequent  expeditions  show,  however,  that  the  Sacalanes, 
the  guilty  parties,  did  not  at  any  rate  live  north  of  the  bay.  The  commandant 
charges  Danti  with  ha\'ing  at  first  pronounced  the  story  of  the  survivors  a  lie, 
and  with  attempting  later  to  keep  it  from  the  knowledge  of  the  ofhcers. 
July  6th,  Borica  to  iriars,  regrets  that  they  continue  sending  Indians  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bay.  It  must  be  stopped.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  146.  Sept. 
18th,  V.  R.  approves  B.'s  policy  of  avoiding  war.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii 
82. 
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treatment  and  better  food,  to  which  Lasuen  gave  as- 
sent.^ 

In  June  1797  a  new  mishap  occurred.  A  large 
part  of  the  fugitives  belonged  to  the  Cuchillones 
across  the  bay.  Notwithstanding  the  governor's 
orders  the  missionaries  sent  one  Kaimundo,  a  Califor- 
nian — a  name  still  applied  exclusively  to  the  natives 
of  Baja  California — with  thirty  natives  to  bring  back 
the  runaways.  They  crossed  in  balsas  and  fell  into  a 
difficulty  with  the  Cuchillones  which  is  not  clearly 
described,  though  it  appears  that  no  life  was  lost  and 
no  fugitive  recovered.  This  affi^ir  gave  rise  to  a  new 
correspondence  and  to  earnest  protests  from  the  friars, 
who  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  quarrel,  if  any 
occurred,  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.**  Now  the 
Sacalanes  assumed  a  threatening  attitude  toward 
Mission  San  Jose,  and  Sergeant  Amador  was  sent  to 
investigate.  He  found  that  the  gentiles  were  threat- 
ening to  kill  the  Christians  if  they  continued  to  work, 
and  the  soldiers  if  they  dared  to  interfere.  He  ac- 
cordingly recommended  to  Borica  that  an  expedition 
be  sent  to  punish  them,  to  collect  fugitives,  and  to 
dispel  the  idea  of  the  Sacalanes  that  the  SpaniardB 
were  afraid  of  them.  Borica  assented  and  ordered 
Amador  to  take  twenty-two  men  and  fall  upon  the 
rancherfa  at  dawn,  capturing  the  head  men  and  desert- 
ers, but  avoiding  bloodshed  if  possible.  They  set  out 
July  13th,  and  on  the  15th  the  troops  under  Amador 
and  Vallejo  reached  the  hostile  camp.  The  Sacalanes 
would  listen  to  nothing;  they  had  digged  pits,  so  that 
the  Spaniards  were  forced  to  dismount  and  attack  with 
sword   and   lance.     In   the   fight  two  soldiers  were 

^Correspondence  on  the  subject  during  1795-6.  In  Prov.  St.  Pap,^  MS.» 
xiii.  147-«;  xiv.  176;  Id.,  Ben.  Mil.,  xxiv.  8-10;  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  v.  69,  80, 
91;  vi.  17*2,  176. 

^^  Letters  of  Ai^iiello,  Espi,  Fernandez,  and  Landaeta  in  Pror.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  XV.  10-25.  .July  16th,  ArgUcllo  assemblecl  the  natives  and  made  known 
to  thcni  the  governor  s  orders  that  they  were  not  to  go  after  fugitives  even  if 
told  to  do  BO  by  the  padres.  Then  the  padres  received  a  lecture  on  the  evils 
that  might  have  resulted.  Landaeta  insisto<l  that  the  natives  liad  gone  of 
their  OTvn  accord  and  had  not  l>eeii  sent.    Argiiello  to  Borica,  in  Id.,  xv.  25-7. 
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wounded  and  seven  natives  killed.  The  Cuchillones 
were  subsequently  attacked  and  retreated  after  one 
had  been  killed.  On  the  18th  Amador  returned  to 
San  Jos^  with  eighty-three  Christians  and  nine  gen- 
tiles, including  five  Sacalanes  implicated  in  the  affair 
of  1795  and  three  Cuchillones  in  that  of  Raimundo.^ 
The  testimony  and  confessions  of  fourteen  of  the 
captives  were  taken  the  9th  of  August,  and  nine  of 
them  having  been  proved  guilty,  were  subsequently 
sentenced  by  Borica  to  receive  from  twenty-five  to 
seventy-five  lashes  and  to  work  in  shackles  at  the 
presidio  from  two  months  to  a  year.^^  In  this  exam- 
ination and  in  another  held  the  12th  of  August  with 
a  view  to  learn  why  the  neophytes  had  run  away, 
nearly  all  the  witnesses  gave  as  their  reasons  exces- 
sive flogging,  hunger,  aud  the  death  of  relatives.^ 
Borica  subsequently  announced  that  in  consequence 
of  his  efforts  and  especially  of  the  kindness  of  Father 
Fernandez,  the  natives  were  treated  better  than  be- 
fore ;  but  Lasuen  declared  that  the  charges  of  cruelty 
were  unfounded,  as  proved  by  the  large  number  of 
conversions.  The  neophytes  fled,  not  because  they 
were  flogged  or  overworked,  but  because  of  the  rav- 

^*  Amador,  Expedidon  contra  los  gerUUes  SacaXanea,  eon  Carrespondfnda 
perienecieTUe  al  asuntOy  1796 ^  MS.;  Prov.  iit.  Pap,,  MS.,  xv.  176-8;  xvi. 
38-9,  70-1,  88,  90;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  v.  206-7.  The  diary  is  dated  San 
Jos^,  July  19th,  and  the  papers  include:  July  6th,  Armiello  to  Borica;  July 
8th,  Amador  to  B.;  July  10th,  B.  to  A.;  July  19th,  A.  to  B.;  July  2l8t,  B. 
to  A.  Christians  not  to  be  punished,  but  gentiles  kept  at  work  on  presidio; 
July  26th,  receipt  of  Espi  and  Landaeta  for  79  returned  neophytes.  Return- 
ing natives  have  never  been  punished.  July  30th,  Argiiello  to  B.,  has  given 
up  the  neophytes  and  will  try  the  gentiles. 

^^ Argiiello,  Belacion  de  lo  que  declararon  los  Gentiles  Sacalanes,  1797,  MS.; 
Borica,  Castigos  que  han  de  siifrir  los  Indios,  1797,  MS. 

^Arguello,  Bela^cion  que  formd  de  las  declaraciones  de  los  Indios  Cristianos 
huidos  de  la  Mision  de  San  Francisco,  1797,  MS.  Tibnrcio  was  flogged  five 
times  by  Danti  for  crying  at  the  death  of  his  wife  and  child.  Magin  was  put 
in  the  stocks  when  ill.  Tarazon  visited  his  country  and  felt  inclined  to  stav. 
Claudio  wcLs  beaten  by  the  alcalde  with  a  stick  and  forced  to  work  when  ill. 
Josd  Manuel  was  struck  with  a  bludgeon.  Liberato  ran  away  to  escape  dying 
of  hunger  as  his  mother,  two  brothers,  and  three  nephews  had  done.  Otolon 
was  flogged  for  not  caring  for  his  wife  after  she  had  sinned  with  the  vaquero. 
Milan  had  to  work  with  no  food  for  his  family  and  was  flogged  because  he 
went  after  clams.  Patabo  had  lost  his  family  and  had  no  one  to  take  care  of 
him.  Orencio's  niece  died  of  hunger.  Toribio  was  always  hungry.  Magno 
received  no  ration  because,  occupied  in  tending  his  sick  son,  he  could  not 
work. 
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ages  of  an  epidemic.**  No  further  troubles  occurred 
at  San  Francisco,  but  the  Sacalanes^nd  other  gentiles 
continued  their  hostile  influence  at  San  Josd  mission, 
several  times  requiring  the  presence  of  Amador,  who 
in  April  1800  made  another  raid,  killing  a  chief,  cap- 
turing twenty  fugitives,  and  breaking  all  the  bows 
and  arrows  of  the  foe.*^ 

Something  remains  to  be  said  of  San  Francisco  Mis- 
sion, where  we  left  Cambon  and  Danti  in  charge  as 
ministers  at  the  end  of  1790.  Cambon,  one  of  the 
few  remaining  pioneer  missionaries,  and  a  founder  of 
San  Francisco,  retired  to  his  college  entirely  broken 
down  in  health  at  the  end  of  1791,*"  and  was  succeeded 
bv  Martin  Landaeta,  a  new-comer,  who  however  was 
absent  from  October  1798  to  September  1800,  Espl 
serving  in  1797-9,  and  Merelo  in  1799-1800.  Diego 
Garcia  remained  until  October  1791,  and  returned  in 
1796-7.  Danti  retired  in  the  summer  of  1 7  9  6 ;  Padre 
Fernandez  took  his  place  in  1796-7  with  Garcia  as  a 
supernumerary,  and  Rdmon  Abella  came  in  July  1798. 
Padre  Martiarena  was  also  supernumerary  from 
August  1800,  and  the  names  of  several  others  appear 
on  the  mission-books  as  having  oflSciated  here  at  dif- 
ferent dates.*' 

■*July  1,  1798,  Borica  to  viceroy,  in  Prov,  JRec,  MS.,  vi.  97-8;  Lcuuen^ 
Hepresentacion,  1801,  MS.,  in  ArcK  8ta  Bdrbara,  ii.  202-5. 

^^  A  mador,  Salvia  contra  Indies  OentileSy  ISOO,  MS.  Also  on  slight  previoua 
troubles  at  San  Jos<5.  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xvi.  173-4;  xvii.  97,  100-1,  106-7. 

^''  Pedro  Bonito  Cauibon,  a  native  of  Siuitiago  in  Galicia,  Spain,  wua  ordered 
to  California  from  the  college  in  August  1770,  setting  out  in  Oct.,  sailing  from 
San  Bias  in  January  1771,  and  arriving  at  San  Diego  March  12,  and  Mon- 
terey May  2l8t.  He  was  a  founder  of  San  Gabriel  in  September  1771,  and 
served  there  until  April  1772.  Ho  then  spent  several  years  at  Velicati  in 
Baja  California  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  to  look  after  Frauciscaii 
property.  He  went  to  San  Francisco  in  Oct.  1770,  but  was  absent  from  Oct. 
1770  until  ^lay  1782,  dui-ing  which  time  he  made  a  trip  from  San  Bias  to 
Manila  a.s  chaplain  of  the  San  ('drloSf  devoting  his  pay  to  the  ^mrchase  of  sup- 
plicH  for  his  ne()phytc8,  and  also  foimdcd  San  Buenaventura  in  March  1782. 
He  was  a  zealous  and  able  man,  but  his  health  repeatedly  broke  down,  and 
finally  in  November  1791,  at  the  request  of  Lasuen,  and  on  a  certificate  signed 
by  three  surgeons,  he  was  permitted  to  depart  without  waiting  for  the  vice- 
roy's license.  His  last  signature  on  the  mission -books  was  on  Sept.  10th.  8. 
I'raiidaco,  Lib.  Mision,  MS.,  i,  01,  69;  Arch.  ArzohinpadOy  MS.,  i.  18,  19. 

^'  ,Jos6  do  la  Cniz  Espi,  possibly  Espi  as  written  by  himself,  a  native  of 
Valencia,  came  to  Mexico  in  17S(3,  and  two  years  later  went  to  Nootka  as 
chaplain  with  the  expedition  of  Martinez,  which  touched  on  the  California 
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During  the  decade  1,213  natives  were  baptized, 
1,031  were  buried,  203  of  them  in  1795,  and  the  neo- 
phyte population  as  registered  grew  from  438  to  644, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  most  of  the  fugitive 
cimarrones  had  been  recovered  before  1800.  Large 
stock  increased  from  2,000  to  8,200,  and  sheep  from 
1,700  to  6,200.^  Crops  in  1800  amounted  to  4,100 
bushels,  one  half  wheat,  the  largest  yield  having  been 

coast.  He  came  to  Galifomia  as  a  miflmonary  in  1703,  servinff  at  San  Antonio 
from  September  of  that  year  until  September  1794;  at  Solecmd  until  Decem- 
ber  1795;  at  Santa  Cruz  until  1797;  and  at  San  Francisco  from  June  1797 
imtil  August  1799,  when  he  obtained  leave  to  retire  and  sailed  from  San 
Diego  Jan.  16,  1800.  He  had  served  10  years  and  refused  to  remain  longer. 
His  signature  appears  on  the  San  Frauciaco  books  until  Aug.  19,  1799.  8, 
Francisco,  Lib,  de  Misioiiy  MS.,  44;  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  3d.  60,  220; 
Arch,  ArzobvtpadOt  MS.,  i.  67. 

Of  Antonio  Danti  we  only  know  that  ho  was  minister  at  San  Francisco 
from  October  1790  until  July  1796;  that  lie  had  a  fiery  temperament — genid 
de  pdlvara,  as  Borica  termed  it — and  was  disposed  to  be  unduly  severe  to  his 
Indians;  and  that  he  was  finally  allowed  to  retire,  suffering  from  some  trouble 
with  his  legs  and  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes  threatening  blindness.  San 
Francisco,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  41;  Arch.  Sta  Ddrbara,  MS.,  \i.  227;  xi. 
6^-7;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  149,  157,  163. 

Diego  Garcia  came  to  Galifomia  in  1787,  serving  at  San  Francisco  from 
September  of  that  year  until  October  1791;  at  Soledad  until  February  1792; 
at  San  Antonio  until  November  1792;  again  at  Soledad  until  March  1796;  and 
again  at  San  Francisco  until  May  1797.  He  was  generally  a  supernumerary 
and  his  services  as  minister  were  not  in  great  demand.  One  year  on  some 
frivolous  pretext  he  neglected  to  sow  any  grain;  he  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  each  successive  associate;  and  once  when  assigned  to  San  Joa6  refused 
obedience.  Naturally  no  objection  was  made  to  his  retiring  at  the  end  of  his 
term  of  10  years,  the  coming  of  which  probably  saved  him  from  dismissal  by 
Lasuen.  His  license  was  dated  July  8,  1797;  his  last  signature  at  San  Fran- 
cisco was  on  May  18th.  San  Francisco,  Lib.  de  Misian,  MS.,  40,  61;  Soledad, 
Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.;  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xi.  227-8;  Prov.  Uec,  MS.,  vi. 
115. 

Jos6  Maria  Fernandez  left  his  college  in  February  and  arrived  at  San 
FVancisco  in  September  1796,  serving  until  May  1797  as  minister,  receiving 
bis  license  in  Julv,  and  leaving  Galifomia  a  little  later.  He  was  a  very  kind- 
hearted  man,  ana  as  wo  have  seen  Borica  gave  him  great  credit  for  liaving 
secured  better  treatment  for  the  natives  at  San  Francisco;  but  a  blow  on 
the  bead  accidentally  received  affected  his  health  and  especially  hi?  mind  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  missionary  labor.  San  Francisco,  Lib. 
de  Mision,  MS.;  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  xi.  57-8;  Prov.  Rec,  MS.  vi.  98. 

'^  May  28,  1791,  Fagos  informed  Komeu  that  the  padres  of  San  Francisco 
had  formed  a  new  establishment  seven  leagues  away,  where  they  kept  most 
of  their  neophytes.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  149;  but  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
subject.  The  controversies  between  mission  and  presidio  about  pasturage,  and 
the  alleged  inferiority  of  San  Francisco  cattle,  have  been  already  noticed.  In 
Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  79,  it  is  stated  that  slieep-raising  was  introduced  in 

1796,  but  no  special  indrease  appears  in  the  statistics  for  that  year.     May  19, 

1797,  Argiiello  says  the  San  Francisco  sheep  being  of  Merino  stock  may  be  a 
little  better  than  elsewhere.  He  wanted  to  buy  100,  but  Landaeta  refused  to 
sell.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  8, 9. 
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5,800  bushels  in  1796;  the  smallest  1,200  in  1792,* 
and  the  average  3,600  bushels.  The  mission  build- 
ings were  described  by  Vancouver  as  forming  two 
sides  of  a  square,  without  any  apparent  intention  of 
completing  the  quadrangle,  the  architecture  and  ma- 
terial being  as  at  the  presidio,  but  the  apartments 
larger,  better  constructed,  and  cleaner.  At  this  time 
all  roofs  were  of  thatch,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  Ind- 
ians were  huts  of  willow  poles,  basket-work  of  twigs, 
and  thatch  of  grass  and  tules,  about  twelve  feet  high, 
six  or  seven  f^et  in  diameter,  and  "abominably  in- 
fested with  every  kind  of  filth  and  nastiness."  In 
1793  nineteen  adobe  houses  were  built,  which  number 
was  subsequently  increased  until  in  1798  there  were 
enough  for  most  of  the  married  neophytes.  In  1794 
a  new  storehouse  150  feet  long  was  built  and  roofed 
with  tiles  as  were  some  of  the  old  buildings,  and  half 
a  league  of  ditch  was  dug  round  the  potrero  and  fields. 
In  1795  another  adobe  building  180  feet  long  was 
erected;  and  tile  roofs  were  completed  for  all  the 
structures,  including  the  church,  about  which  from  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  in  1782  nothing  more  is 
recorded  down  to  1800.^  At  the  time  of  Vancouver's 
visit  one  large  room  was  occupied  by  manufacturers 
of  a  coarse  sort  of  blanketing,  made  from  wool  pro- 
duced in  the  neighborhood.  "The  looms,  though 
rudely  wrought,  were  tolerably  well  contrived,  and 
had  been  made  by  the  Indians.  The  produce  is 
wholly  applied  to  the  clothing  of  the  converted  Ind- 
ians.    I  saw  some  of  the  cloth,  which  was  by  no 

>*  Where  the  cultivated  fields  were  situated  at  this  time  does  not  appear. 
In  1795  supplies  furnished  to  the  presidio  amounted  to  ^,831.  Pror.  /?ec., 
MS. ,  V.  26.  In  January  1795  cold  weather  prevented  the  padres  from  say- 
ing mass.  Id.f  v.  40-1.  From  1797  to  1800  regular  weattier  reports  were 
rendered  at  the  end  of  each  year.  1797  was  cold,  windy,  and  foggy.  St.  Pap., 
Sac.,  MS.,  vi.  100.  In  1798  the  summer  began  with'  *  terrible  anii  continu- 
ous wind'  and  fog,  and  the  winter  with  frost,  heavy  rains,  and  roof -damaging 
winds.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xvii.  22^.  In  1799  Uttle  rain, 
heavy  north  winds,  and  much  frost.  Id.,  xxvii.  2.  1800,  heavy  rains,  some 
frost,  Strom;  winds.  Id.,  xxviii.   12-13. 

*^  Vancoutrr-^n  Voyaye,  ii.  10-14;  St.  Pap.,  Mmh.,  MS.,  i.  124;  ii.  !.'>.  78; 
Prov.  .SY.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  59-00.  Fages  states  that  in  1787  there  was  but 
a  811  piemen  to  de  iglesia,  a  temporary  atfair.  Fages,  Ii{forme  Gen.,  MS.,  146. 
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means  despicable;  and,  had  it  received  the  advantage 
of  fulling,  would  have  been  a  very  decent  sort  of 
clothing."  In  1797  Borica  ordered  that  mission 
blankets  should  be  used  at  the  presidio,  and  no  more 
obtained  from  Mexico;  but  in  1799  he  disapproved 
the  friars'  scheme  of  building  a  fulling-mill.  In  1796 
a  manufacture  of  coarse  pottery  was  established  un- 
der Mariano  Tapia.*^ 

The  new  establishments  of  Branciforte,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Mission  San  Jos6  having  been  elsewhere  noticed, 
there  remain  the  annals  of  Santa  Clara  and  the  pueblo 
of  San  Josd,  the  former  within  this  northern  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  latter  most  conveniently  included  in  it, 
though  it  really  belonged  to  the  military  jurisdiction 
of  Monterey.  At  the  pueblo  population  increased  in 
general  terms  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty, though  the  variation  from  year  to  year  is  so 

*^  White  apprentices  were  to  come  to  San  Francisco  to  learn  to  make  pot- 
tery. Prov.  /Jec,  MS.,  iv.  53-4:  v.  78,  206;  vi.  230.  Some  cotton  from  San 
Bias  was  woven  before  1797.  St.  Pap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  ii.  100.  In  1798  the  mis- 
sion contracted  to  furnish  tiles  to  the  presidio  at  $20  per  thousand.  Prov.  St. 
Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  97;  xvi.  25,  42. 

Snch  are  the  facts  briefly  stated  in  23  pages  that  I  have  to  present  respect- 
ing San  Francisco  from  1791  to  1800.  Most  of  the  facts  are  in  themselves  not 
very  startling  or  important,  but  they  constitute  the  annals  for  ten  years  of 
what  is  now  a  great  city;  and  they  have  been  recorded  not  diffusely,  I  believe, 
but  with  duo  condensation.  As  I  write,  a  History  of  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco comes  from  the  press.  It  was  written  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of 
congress  calling  for  a  historical  sketch  of  each  town  from  its  foundation,  as  a 
centennial  memorial;  it  was  written  by  a  pioneer,  an  editor,  the  author  of 
several  good  works,  the  historian  of  the  Society  of  Califomia  Pioneers;  in 
fact  by  a  man  generally  supposed,  and  with  much  reason,  to  be  better  qualified 
than  any  other  for  the  task,  for  which  he  was  paid  by  the  city.  Being  a  his- 
tory of  a  town  the  work  might  naturally  be  expected  to  deal  largely  in  local 
details  whose  absence  in  a  history  of  Califomia  would  be  excusable.  The 
work  has  received  no  unfavorable  criticism,  except  for  its  rendering  of  modem 
events  involving  personal  and  political  prejudices.  For  the  Spanish  period 
there  is  nothing  but  praise.  The  leading  journals  of  the  city  credit  the 
author  with  immense  research  among  the  records  of  the  i>ast,  and  with  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  his  subject.  Naturally,  therefore,  it  was  with  some 
trembling  that  I  compared  the  results  with  those  of  my  own  labors;  but  I 
breathe  more  freely  and  am  encouraged,  when  I  see  that  respecting  this  dec- 
ade the  work  alluded  to  contains  the  following,  and  nothing  more :  *Cambon 
was  soon  superseded  by  Danti,  and  he  by  Avefia,  who  served  20  ycai-s,  com- 
mencing in  1797;*  the  mission  had  in  M793,  704  Indians,  2,700  aittle,  2,.300 
sheep,  and  314  horses."*  For  four  decades,  from  1780  to  1820,  all  that  the  work 
contains  will  barely  fill  one  i)age  of  foolscap  manuscript.  This  is  but  a  sample 
of  the  record  of  early  Califomia  events  hitherto  called  historj%  and  yet  tlie 
work  to  which  I  refer  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 
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great  and  inexplicable  as  to  inspire  doubts  of  entire 
accuracy.*^  Of  the  nine  original  settlers  six  were  still 
left  in  1797,  the  latest  complete  report  extant,  and 
about  fifty  new  names  of  settlers,  pensioners,  and  sol- 
diers appear  during  the  decade.  Ignacio  Vallejo  held 
the  oflSce  of  comisionado  until  November  1792,  and 
from  May  1797  to  November  1799;  Macario  Castro 
from  1792  to  1794,  and  from  1799  to  1807;  and 
Gabriel  Moraga  from  1794  to  1797,  the  same  men 
being  corporals  of  the  guard.  Marcos  ChaboUa  was 
alcalde  in  1796,  Jos^  Maria  Martinez  in  1797,  Jacobo 
Velarde  in  1798,  Ignacio  Castro  in  1799,  and  Fran- 
cisco Castro  in  1800. 

Cattle  and  horses  increased  from  less  than  1,000 
head  to  6,580,  while  sheep,  notwithstanding  Borica's 
eflForts,  decreased  to  less  than  400.*'  Agricultural 
products  were  4,300  bushels  in  1800,  the  largest  crop 
having  been  6,700  bushels  in  1797,  and  the  smallest 

^'According  to  the  statistics  the  population  in  1791  was  82;  in  1792,  122; 
in  1794,  80;  in  1795,  187;  in  1796,  208;  in  1798,  152;  and  in  1800,  171,  from 
10  to  20  natives  being  included  in  each  number.  Of  the  26  names  ^ven  in  a 
former  chapter  (xvi. )  for  1790,  there  disappeared  before  1797,  Antonio  Romero 
and  Francisco  Avila  (sent  away  in  1792)  of  the  pobladores;  Juan  Antonio 
Amc^'Z^iuita,  invalid;  and  Higucra,  Ca3nicla8,  and  Joaquin  Castro,  orjrtgadm. 
Tho  new  names  that  appear  during  the  decade,  most  of  them  on  the  list  of 
1797,  are  as  follows:  Francisco  Alvires,  Javier  Alviso,  Francisco  Alviso,  Jos^ 
Aguila,  Francisco  Arias,  Justo  Altamirano,  Josd  Avila,  Nicolds  Berreyesa, 
Pedro  Bojorques,  Jos6  Maria  Bcnavides,  Antonio  Buelna,  Francisco  Bi^jar, 
Marcos  Chabolla,  Francisco  Castro,  Macario  Castro,  Leocadio  Cibrian,  Pablo 
Cibrian,  Ignacio  Cantua,  Nicolds  Camareno,  Bernardo  Flores,  Bernardo  Gon- 
zalez, Francisco  Gonzalez,  Nicoliis  Galindo,  Bernardo  Heredia,  Salvador 
Higucra,  Ramon  Lasso  de  la  Vega,  Josti  Larios,  Josd  Maria  Martinez,  Leo- 
cadio Martinez,  Dolores  Mesa,  Joaquin  Mesa,  Gabriel  Moraga,  Juan  Mcjia, 
Miguel  Osuna,  Ignacio  Pacheco,  Miguel  Pacheco,  Luis  Peralta,  Jo86  PLiego, 
Pedro  Romero,  Jostf  Maria  Ruiz,  Juan  Rosas,  Jos^  Saez,  Miguel  Sacz,  Justo 
Saez,  Jo8(5  Antonio  Sanchez,  Albino  Tolmr,  Rafael  Villavicencio,  Jacobo 
Velarde,  Antonio  Soto.  List  of  1793,  in  Prov.  llec.^  MS.,  v.  410-14.  Lists 
of  1797,  in  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  130-1;  Id.,  Beit.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxv.  6,  7. 

*^  Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  cattle,  horses,  and  mules, 
the  number  for  1799,  would  probably  be  a  fairer  estimate,  for  the  statistics 
are  very  irregular.  An  increase  from  945  cattle  in  1799  to  3,311  in  1800  is 
inexplicable,  the  number  given  for  1801  being  1,841.  Sheep-raising  intro- 
duced in  179G,  according  to  Prov.  Per.,  MS.,  vi.  79.  May  18,  1790,  Sal  to 
coiiii.sionado,  transcribing  Borica's  orders.  Many  vecinos  have  not  a  single 
slucj).  This  is  bad  and  contrary  to  the  reglamento.  Each  settler  most  at 
ciu-o  obtain  a  ram  and  10  sheep,  and  the  government  will  at  once  advance  the 
iiuans  to  the  poor.  S.  Jos^,  Arch.,  MS.,  ii.  87.  A  settler  must  not  keep  more 
than  r)0  cattle,  and  should  keep  sheep  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  Pror. 
Pn\,  MS.,  iv.  204;  Dep.  SL  Pap.,  S.  Jom6,  MS.,  i.  73-4. 
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1,800  in  1799.**  These  figures  include  wheat,  corn, 
and  beans,  but  not  hemp,  the  culture  of  which  was 
introduced  into  California  in  1795,  San  Josd  being 
selected  as  the  place  for  the  experiment,  and  Ignacio 
Vallejo  as  the  man  to  superintend  it.  Small  crops  of 
this  staple  were  raised  nearly  every  year  during  the 
last  half  of  the  decade.  Some  rude  machinery  was 
constructed  for  its  preparation,  and  several  small  lots 
of  the  prepared  fibre  were  sent  to  Monterey  for  ship- 
ment to  San  Bias.** 

Outside  of  the  pueblo  limits,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  agricultural  or  stock-raising  operations  in  this 
region  or  in  the  San  Francisco  jurisdiction,  where  no 
land-grants  even  of  a  provisional  nature  had  been 
made,  except  perhaps  El  Pilar  on  the  peninsula  to  Jos6 
Argliello  in  1797,  about  which  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty.*^     The  slight  structures  of  the  town  had,  as 

^  Jan.  15,  1795,  Borica  urges  increased  attention  to  agriculture  and  prom- 
ises preference  in  the  purchase  of  supplies.  Dept.  St.  Pap.y  S.  Josd,  MS.,  L 
45-0.  March  29,  1796,  Borica  is  glad  to  know  the  reservoir  is  finished  and 
he  offers  a  premium  of  $23  to  the  man  who  shall  raise  the  bluest  crop.  Prov, 
i?<rc.,  MS.,  iv.  186.  Sept.  1796,  Borica  congratulates  San  J^o  on  her  wheat 
crop.  In  May  he  had  soundly  rated  the  comisionado  for  not  planting  more 
com.  Id.,  iv.  188-9,  196,  202.  May  2,  1796,  10  sacks  seed-corn  sent  from 
Monterey.  S.  Jom4,  Arch.,  MS.,  ii.  87.  Sept.  15,  1707,  complaints  of  bad 
quality  of  San  Jos<S  flour.  Id.,  v.  32.  May  30, 1798,  Borica  orders  the  settlers 
to  enclose  their  fields.  Prov.  Rcc,  MS.,  iv.  272,  293.  Aug.  31, 1799,  Vallejo 
to  B.,  very  poor  wheat  crops  caused  by  chahuiste.  Asks  for  time  to  pay 
loans  and  tithes.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  229. 

*^Dec.  23,  1795,  Borica  to  Moraga  ordering  him  to  afford  Vallejo  aid  in  the 
way  of  grain  with  which  to  pay  native  laborers.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  241. 


Lands  of  Linares  taken  and  others  given  him.  Prov.  Uec,  MS.,  iv.  177-80. 
July  3,  1796,  B.  regrets  loss  of  first  crop;  but  five  fancgas  of  seed  were  saved. 
Id.,  iv.  192, 199.  August  loth,  B.  to  Vallejo,  carpenter  BOjar  to  make  machin- 
ery. Grain  to  be  sown  for  i-ations  of  native  laborers.  Id.,  iv.  197.  About  30 
fanegas  of  seed  harvested  in  1796-7.  Twenty-five  arrolms  (025  lbs.)  sent  to 
San  Bias  in  1798.  /(/.,  vi.  103;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  iv.  70.  Numerous  minor 
comnmnicatioiis  on  the  subject  during  1797,  showing  great  interest  on  the 
part  of  Borica  and  even  the  V.  R.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  Seven  bales 
shipped  in  September  1800.  Crop  in  1800-1  not  good.  Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  iv. 
15;  S.  Jo9^,  Arrh.,  MS.,  iii.  59,  66,  70. 

*•  Application  and  cjant  recorded  in  Prov.  Rec. ,  MS. ,  v.  1 03;  but  in  1 798  Ar- 
guello  himself  names  El  Pilar  as  belonging  to  the  mission.  Argiiello,  Informe 
sobre  Rancho  del  Rfy,  MS.  In  his  report  of  1 794  Arrillaga  says  that  tlie  settlers 
of  San  Jos(5  formerly  did  not  possess  their  lands  in  property,  and  the  land  annu- 
ally assigned  them  by  the  comisiouadowas  notproperly  cultivated  because  liable 
next  year  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  another.   The  comisionado  was  therefore  or- 
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we  have  seen,  been  removed  before  1791  to  a  short 
distance  from  the  original  site,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  buildings  on  the  new  site  were  of  a 
more  substantial  character;*^  neither  was  there  any- 
thing noticeable  accomplished  in  the  way  of  manufac- 
tures.*® 

The  settlers  showed  a  spirit  of  insubordination  early 
in  1792,  owing  to  popular  dissatisfaction  with  Vallejo 
as  comisionado,  but  on  his  removal  quiet  was  restored, 
not  to  be  disturbed  in  the  same  way  until  1800  under 
Castro's  administration.  At  this  time  a  gang  of  idle 
vagabonds  committed  all  kinds  of  depredations,  and 
finally  set  the  comisionado's  house  on  fire  one  night 
when  a  **  peaceable  and  lawful  ball"  was  in  progress. 
A  detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  restore  order,  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  they 
accomplished,  though  we  have  no  particulars.''®  Mean- 
while in  1794  there  had  been  fears  of  an  Indian  out- 
break which  gave  rise  to  much  correspondence  and 
caused  unusual  precautions.  Father  Fernandez  of 
Santa  Clara  was  accused  of  undue  severity  in  connec- 
tion with  this  aflFair,  a  charge  not  fully  sustained  when 
Alferoz  Sal  was  sent  to  make  investigations.    No  out- 

dered  to  distribute  four  guertes  to  each  on  condition  of  paying  a  fee  of  reconoci- 
micnto  to  tlie  king,  and  of  not  selling  without  consent  of  the  authorities.  Prov, 
8t,  Pap. J  MS.,  xii.  188-9.  Dec.  29,  1793,  governor  to  comisionado,  each 
lot  to  be  200  yards  square,  for  which  half  a  fancca  of  maize  must  be  paid. 
Now  settlers  must  pay  same  as  old  pobladores,  and  will  get  a  title.  Alter  a 
year  and  a  day  they  may  hold  oiBce.  He  who  abandons  his  land  loses  all 
inipi-o Yemen ts.  llotired  soldiers  pay  no  reconocimiento,  but  their  heirs  must 
pay.  /f/.,  xxi.  177-8.  Feb.  7,  1800,  some  settlers  disposed  to  abandon  their 
lands  or  part  of  them.  This  must  not  be  allowed.  S.  Joa^^  Arch,,  MS.,  liL 
63. 

*'Sei)t.  25,  1797,  i*eference  to  a  bridge  over  the  creek.  Prov,  liec.^  MS., 
iv.  2r>7.  April  3,  1799,  if  the  people  want  a  chapel  they  may  use  the  commu- 
nity grain  to  build  it.  /(/.,  iv.  292. 

^*  Jan.  1795,  Borica  urges  the  people  to  tan  hides  and  make  saddles,  boots, 
and  shoes,  etc. ,  which  will  be  purchased  at  fair  prices  if  of  good  quality.  He 
will  have  no  iclleness.  Prov,  liUC.,  MS.,  iv.  220.  Lcocadio  Martmez,  carpen- 
ter, was  exiled  here  in  1796.  Saii  Josd^  Arch.,  MS.,  ii.  79.  Oct.  28,  1798, 
Larios  and  liallosteroa  allowed  to  build  a  water-mill.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  iv. 
283.  July  1799,  reference  to  ViUavicencio's  weavery  at  San  J(>8«5.  7c/.,  iv. 
300. 

**Arrillaga,  Pavel de  Puntos,  MS.,  188.  Sept  30, 1800,  Castro  to  Sal,  with 
certificate  of  alcalde  and  Ramon  Lasso.  Oct.  2d,  Sal  to  Arrillaga  transmit- 
ting the  complaint.  Dec.  13th,  governor's  orders  to  Sal  and  Albemi.  Prov. 
St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xviii.  4-8,  16. 
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break  occurred.*^  After  1797  a  large  part  of  the 
military  guard  was  withdrawn  to  provide  for  the  new 
foundations. 

In  1797  there  was  a  proposition  to  move  the  pueblo 
to  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  with  a  view  to 
escape  the  danger  of  inundation.     It  was  favored  by 
Moraga,  Vallejo,  Alcalde  Chabolla,  and  in  fact  by  all 
the  settlers  except  four.    Borica  ordered  C6rdoba  to 
examine  the  proposed  site  and  make  a  plan  for  the 
town,  and  the  change  seemed  likely  to  be  effected; 
but  after  September  the  whole  subject  was  dropped,^^ 
probably  in  consequence  of  a  controversy  between  the 
pueblo  and  mission  about  boundaries.  This  quarrel  was 
the  most  notable  local  event  of  the  decade.    In  April 
1797  Father  Sanchez  of  Santa  Clara  complained  that 
the  townsmen  were  encroaching  on  the  mission  lands. 
Borica  thereupon  sent  the  engineer  C6rdoba  to  make 
a  survey  and  establish  the  boundaries,  taking  into 
account  the  views  of  both  friars  and  vecinos  and  also 
the  former  survey  of  Moraga.     C6rdoba  reported  in 
August  that  the  bound,  so  far  as  it  could  be  deter- 
mined from  Moraga's  rather  vague  survey  by  meas- 
uring 1,950  varas  down  the  river  from  where  the  old 
dam  was  said  to  have  been,  was  within  the  mission 
potrero,  and  that  the  padres  refused  to  accept  it  in  a 
representation  enclosed  in  the  report.     In  this  docu- 
ment, addressed   by  Catald   and  Viader   to    Borica, 
great  stress  was  placed  on  the  rights  of  the  natives, 
and  to  the  fact  that  some  time  in  the  future  the  lands 
must  be  divided  among  the  5,000  native  owners.     It 

*®  Correspondence  between  Moraga,  Argiiello,  and  Sal  in  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xii.  33,  4^-53,  124-32,  189-91.  May  16,  1797,  guard  to  be  withdrawn. 
Prov.  Hec,  MS.,  iv.  213.  Aas.  2,  1794,  troops  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  under 
arms,  and  all  citizens  to  assemble  with  officials  to  formally  recognize  Borica 
as  governor.  S.  Jo«6,  Arch.,  MS.,  iii.  23.  May  20,  1797,  Moraga  to  Vallejo, 
statement  of  armament  and  ammunition.  There  was  one  mounted  (^non. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  16^-9;  .S'.  Jo86,  Arch.,  MS.,  iii.  4^-9. 

"Jan.  8,  1797,  Moraga  to  Borica.  Prov.  St.  Pan.,  MS.,  xv.  4.  Jan.  10th, 
Chabolla  to  B.  Id.,  xvi.  24.  May  11th,  B.  to  Ciirdoba.  Id.,  xxi.  257.  Sept. 
7th,  Vallejo  to  B.  Id.,  xv.  145.  Sept.  26th,  Vallejo  says  the  alcalde  has 
directed  the  people  to  build  across  the  river.  Id.,  xvii.  241.  No  date,  Jos4 
Maria  Martinez  says  the  settlers  did  not  desire  the  removal.  Id.,  xvii  241. 
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was  claimed  that  the  mission  had  been  in  actual  pos- 
session of  the  lands  in  dispute  for  twelve  years,  and 
instances  were  cited  where  controversies  with  individ- 
uals had  been  decided  by  Moraga  and  others  in  favor 
of  the  mission.  Moreover,  the  natives,  both  Chris- 
tian and  gentile,  were  beginning  to  complain  that  they 
were  robbed  of  their  lands. 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  matter  for  a  year.®* 
In  July  1798  the  guardian  of  San  Fernando  college, 
who  was  no  other  than  Padre  Tomds  de  la  Pefia,  for- 
merly minister  of  Santa  Clara,  and  to  whom  the  mat- 
ter had  naturally  been  referred  by  the  missionaries, 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  viceroy.  In  it  he  states 
that  Moraga  founded  the  pueblo  nearer  the  mission 
than  Neve  had  intended  it  to  be.  Neve  had  subse- 
quently admitted  this  and  promised  to  move  the  town; 
but  as  during  his  administration  no  lands  were  as- 
signed, no  landmarks  fixed,  and  no  pueblo  cattle  sent 
across  the  river,  there  had  been  no  trouble.^  When 
Fages  came  he  determined  to  grant  lands  and  fix 
boundaries,  and  he  did  so  notwithstanding  the  friars' 
verbal  and  written  protest  and  Junfpero  Serra's  en- 
treaties, to  which  he  paid  not  the  slightest  respect. 
From  that  time  troubles  were  frequent,  and  Fages, 
the  archenemy  of  the  friars,  seemed  to  take  pleasure 
in  annoying  them.  In  1786,  however,  Palou  on  his 
return  to  Mexico  laid  the  matter  before  the  viceroy 
and  obtained  a  promise  of  relief  or  at  least  of  investi- 
gation; the  river  to  be  the  boundary  until  a  definite 
settlement  should  be  made.  Owing  to  the  death  of 
the  viceroy  followed  by  that  of  Palou,  the  promise 

*'  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  padrca  of  Mission  San  Joa6  complained  ci 
damage  done  by  piicblo  horses,  and  Vallejo  gave  orders  to  remedy  the  evil, 
though  it  was  diificult  to  keep  the  horses  off  the  lands  where  they  had  been 
born  and  raised.  Oct.  9,  1798,  P.  Barcenilla  to  Vallejo.  Oct.  18th,  Vallejo 
to  Borlca.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  156-7. 

^'  Neve,  Instniccion  que  eld  d  Fage^ff  MS.,  147,  seems  to  have  pronounced 
in  favor  of  the  lialf-way  mark  between  pueblo  and  mission  as  the  boundary. 
'  Declaro  quo  la  guardiaraya  6  lintlero  que  divide  los  dos  t^rminos  de  Orienta 
&  roiiiente  cs  la  mcdiacion  del  terrene  que  intermedia  entre  las  dos  pobhun- 
ones,  corrcspondiendo  A  la  mision  la  parte  del  Norte,  y  al  Pueblo  la  del  Snr, 
donde  pueden  ponersedesde  luego  mojoncras.* 
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was  not  fulfilled;  but  during  the  time  of  Romeu  and 
Arrillaga,  the  mission  had  never  recognized  the  old 
landmarks,  and  without  hinderance  had  built  their 
fences  and  used  the  land  beyond  those  old  bounds. 
Now,  however,  the  settlers  were  encroaching  on  the 
lands  thus  occupied,  and  insisting  on  the  limits  fixed 
by  Fages.     The  petition  calls  for  the  river  Guadalu{)e 
as  a  dividing  line,  which  will  leave  to  the  pueblo  land 
enough,  and  with  which  the  mission  will  be  content, 
though  its  lands  be  less  in  extent  and  of  inferior  quality. 
This  petition  was  referred  to  Borica,  who  in  Decem- 
ber 1798  reported  in  favor  of  the  padres,  but  suggested 
that  a  part  of  the  mountains  toward  the  coast  should 
be  reserved  to  the  pueblo  for  a  source  of  wood-supply. 
On  this  basis  the  matter  was  settled,  after  some  unim- 
portant correspondence  between  local  authorities,  by  a 
viceregal  decree  of  September  1,  1800,  in  favor  uf  the 
Guadalupe  as  a  boundary,  with  a  reservation  of  moun- 
tain woodland  to  be  agreed  upon  and  clearly  marked 
to   prevent  future  disputes.     Captain   Argucllo  was 
appointed  commissioner  for  the  pueblo,  and  Padre 
Landaetafor  the  mission,  and  in  July  1801  the  boun- 
daries were  surveyed  and  landmarks  fixed.     Thus  the 
missionaries  were  victorious.^     I  append  in  a  note  a 
slight  resume  of  pueblo  regulations  at  San  Josd  as 
expressed  in  the  correspondence  of  this  decade.^^ 

^San  Josty  Ouestion  de  Limites  entre  el  Pueblo  y  la  Mision  dt*  Santa  Claras 
^797-1801.  Varios  Papeles  tocantea  al  AauiUo.j  MS.  Tlieso  papers  include 
-April  30,  1797,  complaint  of  P.  Sanchez  to  Borica;  May  lltli,  accreo  of  B. 
'ymth  instructions  to  Ccirdoba;  July  29th,  examination  of  witnesses  at  San 
WJos^;  Aug.  7th,  Cordoba's  report;  Aug.  Cth,  i  epresentation  of  Catalu  and 
"ViadertoB.;  July  27,  1798,  /V/7a,  Peticion  del  P.  Uuardlan  sohre  llmitcs  df  San 
mfo84  y  Sanfa  Clara^  1798,  MS.  Aug.  7th,  Viceroy  Azanza  to  B. ;  iJec.  3d,  B. 
"to  V.  R.,  approving  padre's  claims,  in  Prov.Rec.t  MS.  vi.  110;  Jnii.  ud,  April 

3,  1800,  Sal  to  comisionado  of  S.  Jos^.  S.  Jo^^^,  Arch.,  MS.,  iii.  50,  5(1.  Feb. 
^h,  Gov.  to  Sal.  Prov.  Bec.y  MS,,  xi.  134.  Sept.  1st,  V.  R.'s  decree  of  settle- 
ment St.  Pap.f  Sac,  MS.,  ix.  10,  11.  Aug.  1,  1801,  Carrillo  to  Arrillaga> 
lias  received  ArgiicUo's  report  of  July  31st.  St.  Pap.,  AIUs.  and  Colon.,  MS.,, 
i.  44.  Aug.  31st,  Gov.  to  Carrillo,  is  advised  of  the  establishment  of  tlie  line 
*nd  of  the  settlers*  discontent.     Governor  to  president  to  same  effect.  Prov^ 

St.  Pap,,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxxii.  3;  Prov.  Tiec,  MS.,  vi.  15.     Oct.  20,  1803, 

padre  asks  permission  to  mark  the  lx)uiidarics  with  trenches.  S.  Jos^,  Arch.y 

MS.,  iv.  100.  See  also  llalVs  Hist.  S.  Joa^,  57-80. 

^  June  12,  1792,  ArgUello  to  governor,  only  soldiers,  justices,  and  travel- 

lers  may  carry  arms;  boys  must  not  go  into  the  country  without  a  gnardian^ 
Ban.  Gal.,  Vol.  I.    46 
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At  the  mission  of  Santa  Clara  Pena  and  Noboa 
served  as  ministers  until  August  1794,  when  both 
retired  to  their  college,  the  former  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  the  latter  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ten 
years.^     Padre  Pena  during  the  later  years  of  his 

all  single  males  over  12  years  old  must  sleep  in  the  guard-bouse,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  family  peace;  severe  punishment  for  gaming.  St.  Pap.y  Sac,,  MS., 
i.  HI.  1794,  troops  had  to  take  care  of  their  animals  or  pay  for  it,  the  set- 
tlei-s  objecting.  Arrillof/a,  Pa^el  de  Puntom^  MS.,  189.  Dec.  4,  1795,  Boric* 
approves  that  no  grain  be  so\^ti  in  community,  but  each  settler  contribute  two 
fancgas  of  wheat  and  two  of  corn  each  year.  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  iv.  239.  April 
29,  1790,  neitlicr  gentiles  nor  Christian  Indians  must  be  allowed  to  ride.  8, 
Joat'iy  Arch.y  MS.,  ii.  C),  86.  Nov.  5,  1790,  B.*s  orders  that  no  gambling, 
di-iuking,  or  illicit  sexual  relations  are  to  be  allowed,  and  Moraga  most  pre- 
vent them  or  bo  dismissed.  /«:/.,  ii.  72.  Sept.  3,  1790,  no  neophyte  to  be 
allowed  in  the  pueblo  without  a  paper  from  the  padre.  DefA.  St.  Pap.,  S. 
JoB^y  MS.,  i.  07.  Jan.  3,  1798,  three  keys  to  community  granary,  one  kept 
by  comisionado,  one  by  alcalde,  and  one  by  senior  rcgidor.  Prov.  Rec.^  MS., 
iv.  263.  April  30,  1798,  comisionado  not  to  meddle  in  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Id.f  iv.,  209-70.  Dec.  13th,  each  invalid  and  settler,  according  to  r^- 
lamento,  must  keep  two  horses  and  cfjuijiments.  A/.,  iv.  280.  Nov.  21, 1799, 
Borica's  instructions  to  Castro  on  relievmg  Vallejo  as  comisionado.  Details 
on  inventories,  tithes,  loan  of  seed,  and  moral  supervision.  San  Jost,  Arch,, 
MS.,  vi.  40.  August  22,  1800,  Sol  to  comisionado.  No  one  from  Branciforte 
to  sow  grain  at  San  Jos6.  Alcalde  has  been  instructed  about  t|iose  who  beat 
children.  Comisionado  to  look  after  crops  which  are  being  neglected.  Mules 
won*t  sell  at  any  price.  If  Larios  will  not  pay  tithes  ho  must  not  sow.  San 
Jose,  Arch.y  MS.,  iii.  08.  Oct.  4th,  patrol  after  11  p.  M.  to  prevent  dLBorders 
and  fires  and  arrest  any  one  abroad  without  cause.  A  scouting  party  to  be 
organized  for  the  country.  Id. ,  iii.  05.  Oct.  7th,  if  Heredia  refuses  to  aid  in 
repairs  to  the  dejxfaitOj  give  him  40  days  to  leave  the  jurisdiction  with  all  hia 
family  and  belongings.  Id.y  iii.  04.  Only  those  duly  registered  as  vecinoe  can 
BOW  without  special  license.  /(/.,  iii.  58.  Oct.  15th,  petitions  can  be  sent  only 
through  the  comisiona<lo.  /(/.,  iii.  48.  Oct.  25th,  if  Hernandez  is  found  with 
a  knife  he  is  to  get  50  lashes;  neither  must  he  get  drunk  nor  create  scandal. 
Jd.y  iii.  71. 

^*  Tomds  de  la  Pefla  y  Saravia,  a  native  of  Spain,  left  Mexico  in  October 
1770,  sailed  from  San  Blaa  in  February  1771,  was  driven  to  Manzanillo,  came 
back  to  Sinaloa  by  land,  and  finally  reached  Loreto  November  24,  1771,  being 
assigned  to  Comondii  Mission.  Ho  came  up  to  San  Diego  on  September  1772, 
servmg  there  for  a  year,  and  subsequently  as  a  supernumerary  for  short  periods 
at  San  Luis  Obispo  and  San  Cdrlos.  From  June  to  August  1774  he  made  a 
voyage  with  Perez  to  the  north-west  coast,  keeping  a  diary  of  the  expedition. 
After  hia  return  he  remained  as  supernumerary  at  San  Cdrlos  and  neighboring 
missions  until  January  1777,  when  he  became  a  founder  of  Santa  Claim, 
serving  there  imtil  August  11,  1794,  when  he  sailed  for  San  Bias  in  the  8an- 
tlago.  In  1795  he  received  some  votes  for  guardian  of  the  college,  and  wai 
subsequently  elected,  since  he  held  the  position  in  1798.  He  was  also  sindio 
of  the  college  from  1800  to  Feb.  9,  1800,  the  date  of  his  death.  P.  Pefla  was 
an  able  and  successful  missionary,  but  hot-tempered  and  occasionally  hanh 
in  his  treatment  of  the  neophytes.  He  was  accused  before  1790  of  havixig 
caused  the  death  of  two  boys  by  his  blows;  but  after  a  full  investigation  the 
charge  was  proven  false,  the  Indian  witnesses  confessing  that  they  bad  testi- 
fied falsely,  and  some  evidence  being  adduced  to  show  that  Commandant 
Oonzalez,  whom  the  padre  hsA  reproved  for  his  inmiorality,  had  used  his 
influence  in  favor  of  the  accusation.  The  formal  decision  was  not  reached 
until  1795,  after  the  padre  had  retired  to  Mexico;   but  he  interceded  with 
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stay  in  California  was  a  prey  to  that  peculiar  hypo- 
chondria which  aflFected  so  many  of  the  early  mission- 
aries, amounting  at  the  last  almost  to  insanity.  It 
is  possible  that  in  his  case  this  condition  was  aggra- 
vated by  serious  but  unfounded  charges  of  having 
killed  two  Indian  boys  by  ill-treatment.  The  suc- 
cessors in  the  ministry  were  Magin  Catald,"^  and 
Manuel  Fernandez,  but  the  latter  served  only  a  year, 
being  accused  of  excessive  severity  toward  the  natives, 
and  then  came  Jos^  Viader.  For  three  decades  I 
shall  have  no  further  changes  in  ministers  to  record 
at  Santa  Clara. 

In  1800  this  mission  had  a  larger  neophyte  popula- 
tion than  any  other  in  California,  showing  a  gain  from 
927  to  1,247,  baptisms  having  numbered  2,288,  and 
deaths  1,G82,  so  that  a  margin  of  nearly  300  is  left 
for  runaways.  The  baptisms  in  1794  had  been  500, 
and  235  in  1796  had  been  the  largest  number  of  deaths. 
Live-stock,  large  and  small,  had  increased  to  about 
5,000  each,  Santa  Clara  being  behind  San  Francisco 
in  this  respect,  and  barely  equal  in  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, which  in  1800  amounted  to  4,200  bushels.  The 
best  crop  was  8,300  bushels  in  1797,  the  worst  3,200 
in  1792,  the  average  being  4,600  bushels.    Wheat  was 

the  authorities  in  behalf  of  his  Indian  accusers,  who  were  released  after  pub- 
licly apologizing  to  the  ministers  for  their  attempt  to  bring  dishonor  on  the 
order.  President  Lasuen  in  May  1704  spoke  of  his  condition  as  being  pitia- 
ble, for  ho  had  became  emaciated,  talked  to  himself,  appeared  constantly 
afraid,  and  showed  other  symptoms  which  caused  fears  that  he  might  loee 
his  reason.  Pciia  had  a  patent  as  president  in  case  of  accident  to  Lasuen. 
See  Arck.  Sta.  Barbara,  MS.,  x,  150,  289;  xi.  52,  220,  240;  xii.  436;  Sta 
Clara,  Lib.  de  M'mon,  MS.;  Sta  Cruz,  Lib.  de  Mimov,  MS.,  10;  Arch.  Arzo- 
bispado,  MS.,  i.  39;  Prov.  Rec,  MS,,  iii.  33-5;  iv.  234;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben. 
Mil.,  MS.,  xix.  6;  and Peila,  Cargo  de  Ilomicidio  cxmtra  d  Padre  Tomds  de  la 
Pena,  178C-95,  MS.  Of  Diego  de  Noboa  nothing  is  known  save  that  he  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco  from  Mexico  on  June  2,  1783,  remained  unattached  at 
San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara  until  June  1784,  when  he  became  minister  of 
the  latter  mission  and  continued  to  sen^e  there  until  he  sailed  with  his  asso- 
ciate on  Aug,  11,  1794. 

^^  Sept  3,  1796,  Borica  says  that  it  is  reported  that  Catala  has  threatened 
the  coraandante  of  San  JosI  to  destroy  the  houses  if  he  admits  Christian 
natives  to  the  pueblo.  Ho  does  not  l)elicve  any  such  reports.  Magin  is  a  friar, 
not  a  Robespierre.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  vi.  109-70.  Jan.  7,  1797,  B.  orders 
Moraga  and  Vallcjo  to  give  satisfaction  to  Catahl  for  their  rudeness,  and  asks 
the  padre  to  bear  a  little  with  the  manners  of  men  who  were  not  educated  'en 
el  colegio  de  nobles  ni  en  el  Romano.'  Id.,  Ti.  179-80. 
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the  leading  product,  and  no  barley  was  raised  as  a 
rule.^ 

Vancouver  describes  the  mission  buildings  as  on 
the  same  general  plan  as  at  San  Francisco,  forming 
an  incomplete  square  of  about  100  by  170  feet.  The 
structures  were  somewhat  superior  to  those  of  San 
Francisco,  the  church  being  long,  lofty,  and  as  well 
built  as  the  rude  materials  would  permit.  The  upper 
stories,  or  garrets,  of  the  buildings  and  some  of  the 
lower  rooms  were  used  as  granaries,  and  there  were 
also  two  detached  storehouses  recently  erected.  Close 
to  the  padres'  liouse  ran  a  fine  stream  of  water,  but 
in  order  to  bo  near  this  stream  the  site  had  been 
selected  in  a  low  marshy  spot  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  dry  and  comfortable  eminences.'^  In  fact 
this  very  year  of  1792  the  friars  had  been  confined 
for  a  long  time  to  their  house  by  a  flood,  and  it  had 
been  resolved  to  move  the  mission  buildings  some  five 
hundred  yards  to  higher  ground.^  There  is  no  further 
direct  record  of  the  removal,  and  it  is  not  likelj'-  that 
the  new  church  w^as  over  moved,  but  a  report  of  1707 
that  the  ministers'  houses,  guard-room,  storehouse, 
and  soldiers'  dwellings  had  been  completed  indicates 
a  transfer  of  such  buildings  as  were  on  the  lowest 
ground.^     The  church  had  a  roof  of  tiles  and  had 

^Supplies  furnished  to  Monterey  in  1795,  $1,439;  to  S.  FnmciBco,  $212; 
to  Monterey  in  1790,  $2,147;  in  1798,  $800.  In  December  1797  bad  a  cb^t 
from  Argiiello  for  $1,G43.  Ordered  a  bill  of  goods  of  $4,000  from  Mexico. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  203,  20(i;  xvii.  62;  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  v.  70.  Fur- 
nished supplies  to  San  Carlos  in  tlic  hard  year  of  1795.  Arch,  St  a  Pdrftani, 
MS.,  ii.  2-29-30.  Bean  crop  failed  in  1793,  ruining  price  from  ^2.'tO  to  $;?.50. 
Proi.  St.  Pop.,  MS.,  xvii.  07-8.  The  following  items  ore  from  Vjuicouver'a 
ol>servations  in  1792.  Many  thousand  bushels  of  dilTerent  grains  in  Rturc. 
Hemp  and  flax  succeed  "weU.  Wheat  yields  25  and  30  fold.  Barley  and  o«ti 
not  raised  because  the  superior  grain  could  be  produced  with  the  same  labor. 
In  the  garden  were  peaches,  apricots,  apples,  pears,  figs  and  \'ines,  though 
the  latter  do  not  flourish.  Immense  hcnls  of  cattle;  24  oxen  killed  every 
Saturday  for  food.     Vanco7iver*8  Voyage,  ii.,  19-24. 

^  Vancouver's  Voyaof,  ii.,  18,  19. 

«ojnne  30,  1792,  SJ  to  ArriUaga,  in  St.  Pup.,  Sac,  MS.,  iii.,  23.  May  28, 
1791,  Fages  to  Romeu,  the  padres  are  forming  a  new  establishment  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  X.  150. 

"Aug.  17,  179<),  Amador  to  Borica,  in  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xv.,  170-1. 
The  pa<lrcs'  houses  had  8  rooms  of  5  yds.  each ;  guard-house,  8x6;  irtx)re< 
house,  5  yds.  square ;  5  soldiers'  houses,  each  5^  yds.    There  was  also  a  oorral 
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becQ  lengthened  twenty- four  feet  in  1795.  At  the 
time  of  Vancouver's  visit  some  of  the  natives  were 
at  work  on  adobe  houses  for  themselves.  Fourteen 
of  these  dwellings,  thatched,  were  completed  in  1793, 
nine  more  in  1794,  and  before  1798  nearly  all  the 
married  neophytes  were  thus  accommodated.^  The 
cloth  woven  at  Santa  Clara  seemed  to  Vancouver  of 
a  better  quality  than  at  San  Francisco.  In  1792  two 
thousand  hides  were  tanned,  but  very  few  of  them 
could  be  sold.  Miguel  Sangrador  was  the  master 
tanner  and  shoemaker;  Cayetano  Lopez  the  master 
carpenter  and  mill-maker.  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  water-power  mill  either  at  Santa  Clara 
or  San  Jos(5  before  1800.^ 

3G  yds.  square  with  walls  6  feet  high,  built  of  stout  timbers  and  adobes  de 
cajon. 

"Besides  enlarging  the  church,  a  trench  was  dug  in  1795,  half  a  league 
long,  nine  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  deep.  St.  Pap.y  Jliss.,  MS.,  ii.  78,  122. 
Adobe  houses  for  neophytes.  Id.,  ii.  10,  123.  In  1708  they  seem  to  have  had 
tile  roofs.  ArgUello's  report  in  Protf.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  50-00.  Guard- 
house finished  in  1706.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  v.  02.  Vancouver  was  shown  bv 
Pe&a  a  ponderous  black  stone  which  was  to  be  used  for  building  and  for  miU 
stones  as  soon  as  any  one  could  be  found  capable  of  working  it.    Voyage,  ii.  35. 

^Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  ii.  72-3;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  ii.  0,  10;  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  128-0.  Aug.  1707,  /cwiroamade  at  San  Jos«5  for  grinding 
wheat.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  iv.  253.  April  18,  1706,  Borica  orders  Vallejo  to 
seek  suitable  stones  for  a  mill;  but  on  May  2d  he  was  directed  to  suspend  tha 
work.  Id.,  vi.  187-8. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

CLOSE  OF  BORICA'S  RULE. 

1800. 

End  of  a  Decade  and  Centubt — Borica's  Polict  and  Charactkb. — Indus- 
trial Revival— Fruitless  Efforts — Governor's  Relations  with 
Friarb,  Soldiers,  Neophytes,  and  Settlers — Efforts  fob  Promo- 
tion— A  KNionT  OF  Santiago — Family  Relations— Leave  of  Absenob, 
Departure,  and  Death— Arrillaga  and  Alberni  in  CoM&tAND — List 
OF  Secondary  Authorities  on  Early  California  History— List  of 
Inhabitants  of  California  from  1769  to  1800. 

The  rule  of  Diego  de  Borica  from  1794  to  1800 
was  a  period  rather  of  progress,  or  of  effort  toward 
progress,  than  of  events.  Going  beyond  the  routine 
duties  of  his  position,  the  governor  devoted  himself 
faithfully  and  intelligently  to  the  general  advancement 
of  his  province.  No  one  of  Calirornia's  few  classes  of 
inhabitants  was  slighted  or  specially  favored.  Mis- 
sionaries, neophytes,  pagans,  soldiers,  and  settlers, 
each  received  sympathy,  encouragement,  and  aid  from 
the  government.  No  industry  or  institution  was 
neglected.  Missions  and  pueblos,  conversion  and 
colonization,  agriculture  and  trade,  civil  and  military 
and  ecclesiastical  government,  all  received  close  atten- 
tion. The  neophytes  were  the  weakest  class  and 
received  the  most  sympathy;  the  padres  were  the 
strongest  and  required  least  protection;  the  settlers 
were  the  most  difficult  to  manage  and  received  atten- 
tion proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  interests  in- 
volved in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country.  If 
the  results  of  Borica's  efforts  as  presented  in  the  pre- 
ceding  chapters   were   slight   and   unsatisfactory  in 

(726) 
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many  respects  as  viewed  from  an  Anglo- American 
standpoint,  this  fact  was  due  to  inherent  diflBculties  in 
the  problems  presented  for  solution,  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  to  the  nature  of  the  raw  material  both 
native  and  foreign,  rather  than  to  Borica's  shortcom- 
ings or  to  inadequate  royal  provisions.  Don  Diego 
was  not  a  genius;  he  was  a  prudent,  sensible  man, 
honest  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duties. 

I  have  already  noted  Borica's  arrival  with  his  fam- 
ily at  Loreto,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1794,  at  Monterey. 
Fortunately  a  quantity  of  his  private  letters  or  blot- 
ters of  the  same,  were  left  in  California  and  have  been 
preserved  in  the  archives  giving  us  a  brief  glance  at 
the  man  in  his  private  capacity,  as  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, a  hon  vivanty  jovial  and  witty.  The  letters 
also  gave  us  Borica's  early  impressions  of  California, 
enthusiastically  eulogized  as  the  best  country  in  the 
world  in  which  to  live  long  and  well.^  Unfortunately 
the  governor  took  better  care  of  private  correspond- 
ence in  later  years,  and  from  the  beginning  of  1795 
his  individuality  is  well  nigh  sunk  in  the  generalities 
of  oflBcial  communications,  which  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  show  the  good-humor,  kindness  of  heart, 
sympathy  for  all  suffering,  invariable  courtesy,  and 
business-like  good  sense  which  always  characterized 
the  man.^  His  relations  with  the  friars  were  always 
friendly  and  mutually  respectful.  At  the  first  he 
assured  President  Lasuen  of  his  desire  to  avoid  all 
controversy  between  the  secular  and  the  missionary 
authorities,  a  desire  reciprocated  by  Lasuen,®  and  sub- 
sequently  kept  in   view    by   both    parties.     Lasuen 

*  See  chapter  xxv.  of  this  Tolume. 

^Garcia,  in  Taylor^ s  Discov.  and  Found. ^  No.  25,  ii.  145,  speaks  of  Borica 
as  not  liked  by  the  people  on  account  of  his  stiff  and  formal  manners;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  contemporary  records  to  show  that  such  was  the  feel- 
ing toward  him.  Itoniero,  Memorioff^  MS.,  18,  speaks  of  him  as  noted  for 
kindness  and  courtesy  in  his  intercourse  with  subordinates,  though  never  per- 
mitting neglect  of  duty  to  pass  unrebukcd. 

^  ArrL  Ai-zohUpndo^  M»S.,  i.  3G.  Yet  in  1701  the  bishop  of  Durango  in  a 
letter  to  the  viceroy  had  spoken  very  bitterly  and  sarcastically  of  Borica's 
mission  policy  in  the  Provincias  lutemas.  Pinari^  Col.  Doc.^  MS.,  7. 
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often  deemed  Borica  too  much  disposed  to  hear  and 
credit  the  complaints  of  lying  neophytes,  but  no 
noticeable  coolness  ensued.  Still  Borica's  success  in 
maintaining  harmony  with  the  padres  should  not  be 
compared  with  the  failure  of  his  predecessors  to  their 
disadvantage;  for  to  a  certain  extent  that  success 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  Neve  and  Faofes  had  fought 
the  battle,  and  the  missionaries  had  learned  from  ex- 
perience that  it  was  not  wise  as  yet  to  renew  the 
conflict. 

I  find  no  evidence  that  Borica  ever  left  the  capital 
during  his  rule  of  six  years,  though  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  may  have  visited  San  Jos(5  and  San  Francisco. 
In  July  1794,  before  coming  north,  he  sent  a  petition 
to  the  king  for  promotion,  and  in  October  1795  received 
his  commission  as  colonel  of  cavalry.*  In  these  early 
years  he  also  cherished  the  hope  of  still  further  pro- 
motion to  a  generalship,  or  at  least  to  the  governorship 
of  Sonora,  Durango,  or  Zacatecas.  To  this  end  he 
sent  large  sums  of  money  to  Spain  to  be  used  at  court, 
bat  his  agent  Miranda  seems  to  have  spent  the  money 
to  no  purpose.^  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
wealth,  or  at  all  events  his  wife.  Dona  Maria  Magda- 
lena  de  Urquides,  had  large  estates  in  Nueva  Vizcaya.* 
Being  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago  he  acted  on 
May  5,  1796,  as  grandmaster  at  the  initiation  of  the 
Spanish  naval  officer  Don  Ramon  de  Saavedra,  at 
Monterey.     President  Lasuen  served  as  prelate  on 

*  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  v.  71;  vi.  26;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xL  197;  xui.  55| 
xiy.  29;  xvii.  2.  Previous  to  his  appointment  as  governor  he  had  been  ad- 
jutant-inspector in  Chihuahua,  his  pay  in  that  position  running  to  May  13, 
1794.     /(L,  xii.  174. 

5  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  206,  215-16,  222-4,  227. 

^  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  vi.  124.  His  wife  and  daughter,  a  beauty  of  16,  were 
very  popular.  Oarcin,  in  Taylor's  Dhcov.aml  Ftmnd.,  No.  25,  11.  Jos6  Maria 
Romero,  Mnnoria.'*,  MS.,  18,  says  Borica  had  a  son  of  the  age  of  about  15, 
whom  he  knew,  and  whose  name  ho  thinks  was  Cosme.  Ue  may  indeed  have 
had  a  son,  for  he  wrote  to  the  president  on  July  23,  1795,  that  his  wife  wai 
about  to  bear  him  *un  Califdmico  6  una  Caliiomica,'  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  vi. 
147,  but  he  could  not  liave  been  15  years  old  in  California.  He  bad  a  sister, 
Beraarda  de  Borica,  in  Victoria,  province  of  Alava,  Spain,  his  native  place] 
and  he  scut  her,  April  27,  1795,  a  bill  of  exchange  for  105  pounds  staling. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  210,  225. 
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that  occasion,  and  it  was  probably  the  only  ceremony 
of  the  kind  that  ever  occurred  in  California.'' 

In  April  1799  Governor  Borica  applied  to  the  vice- 
roy for  leave  of  absence  to  recuperate  his  health.  He 
said  he  had  served  thirty-six  years,  twenty-five  of 
which  had  been  spent  in  active  campaigns  against 
Indian  tribes  and  m  tours  of  inspection  of  presidios, 
mining-camps,  and  other  settlements  in  the  Provincias 
Internas.  Journcyings  aggregating  ten  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  leagues  almost  exclu- 
sively on  horseback  had  given  rise  to  a  malady  which 
demanded  medical  treatment.  Either  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence or  a  permanent  transfer  to  an  easier  position  in 
New  Spain  would  be  satisfactory  as  he  had  no  wish 
to  return  to  Spain.  The  result  was  a  grant  of  eight 
months'  leave  signed  by  the  viceroy  in  June  and  made 
known  in  California  in  September.^     The  document 

Erovided  that  Arrillaga,  remaining  at  Loreto,  should 
e  governor  ad  interim,  while  Albcrni,  presumably  by 
virtue  of  his  seniority  of  military  rank  over  Arrillaga, 
was  to  take  the  position  of  comandante  do  armas  for 
Alta  California.  It  was  the  governor's  intention  to 
depart  in  October,  but  he  was  delayed  by  new  orders 
from  Mexico  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 
The  viceroy  instructed  him,  owing  to  the  hostile  atti- 
tude of  British  vessels  in  the  Pacific,  not  to  avail 
himself  of  his  leave  of  absence  "  until  the  aspect  of 
things  should  change."^ 

The  3d  of  January  1800  Borica  announced  his  in- 
tention to  depart  on  the  12th  or  15th,  and  the  com- 
mandants were  notified  to  publish  the  accession  of 

'  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  vi.  84-5;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil,  MS.,  xxiiL  3. 

•April  1,  1799,  Borica  to  viceroy,  in  Prov,  Bee.,  MS.,  vi.  123-4.  Sept 
19th,  B.  to  Arrillaga,  Alberni,  and  the  commandants.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Mo., 
xvii.  318;  Id.,  Ben.  MIL,  xxiv.  12;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  174-5.  Nov.  Sth, 
Arrillai^'B  reply.  Prov.  St.  Pop.,  MS.,  xvii.  291. 

"July  6,  1799,  viceroy  to  Borica.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  344.  Deo. 
Slst,  the  V.  R.  ordered  him  to  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  need  of  hit 
presence  in  California.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  iv.,  73;  but  this  communicatiiQii 
could  not  have  been  received  before  B.*b  departure,  and  possibly  the  preceding 
one  also  failed  to  arrive. 
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Arrillaga  and  Alberni.^®  On  the  16th  of  the  same 
month  he  sailed  on  the  Concepcion  from  San  Diego 
with  his  family,  Captain  Grajera,  and  four  retiring 
padres.  Grajera,  as  we  have  seen,  died  two  days  out 
from  port;  of  Colonel  Borica  after  his  departure  we 
know  only  by  a  brief  note  in  a  subsequent  communi- 
cation of  the  viceroy  that  he  died  at  Durango  July 
19,  1800.^^  January  16th,  the  date  of  Borica's  de- 
parture from  California,  may  be  regarded  as  the  day 
when  Arrillaga's  third  term  of  rule  ad  interim  began. 
There  were  no  events  connected  with  his  rule  for  the 
rest  of  1800  that  require  mention  here. 

A  Spanish  account  of  California  published  in  1799, 
though  relating  chiefly  to  the  penmsula,  contains  a 
tolerably  complete  and  accurate  sketch  of  the  north- 
em  establishments;  and  the  instructions  left  by  Vice- 
roy Azanza  to  his  successor  in  1800  contain  frequent 
allusions  to  Californian  affairs  and  have  already  been 
cited  on  special  topics.^^  It  will  have  been  noticed 
that  my  foot-notes  form  an  index  of  authorities  on 
each  succesive  phase  of  the  historic  record — that  is 
of  original  authorities  in  manuscript  and  print;  but  I 
have  not  deemed  it  best  or  worth  the  space  required 
to  extend  this  indexing  process  to  the  secondary 
authorities.     Seven  eighths  of  the  events  recorded  in 

***Jaii.  3,  1800,  Borica  to  commandants.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  114.  March 
5th,  Goycoechea  to  Arrillaga.  Prov.  St.  Pap. ,  MS. ,  xviii.  23-4.  March  8th, 
Arrillaga  and  Albemi  ordered  to  be  recognized  by  Sal.  8.  Jo84,  Arch.,  MS., 
iU.  51. 

"  Departure  on  the  Concepcion.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  30;  Prov.  Rec,^ 
MS.,  xii.  1.  Ho  seems  to  have  gone  to  San  Diego  by  land  after  Jan.  3d,  or 
at  least  such  had  been  his  plan  in  September,  when  Sal  had  sent  an  order  to 
San  Josd  for  pack-animals  for  the  governor's  journey.  jSi.  Jo»6  Arch.^  vi.  43. 
Notice  of  Borica's  death  in  V.  R.'s  conmiunication  of  August  14th.  St.  Pap., 
Sac.f  MS.,  ix.  70;  Viieyes^  Instruccioneit,  201.  In  a  letter  of  Padre  Cort^ 
from  Mexico  dated  April  1st,  the  V.  R.  is  said  to  have  advised  the  king  to 
continue  Borica  in  office  in  California  for  five  years  longer.  Arch.  Sta  Rdr- 
bara,  MS.,  xii.  307.  There  is  a  vague  reference  to  a  settler  who  waa  severely 
punished  for  an  attempt  to  take  Borica's  life.  Gov.  to  V.  R.,  Dec.  5,  1800. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  50. 

^^  California,  in  Viagero  (El)  Universal^  6  NoUcia  del  Mundo  Antigitop 
Nuevo.  Ohra  recopilada  de  loa  mejorea  viageros  por  D.  P.  E.  P.  MadricU 
1799,  torn.  xxvi.  1-189.  See  also  an  article  on  CaUfornia  in  Cancelada,  TeU- 
grc^o  AJex.,  99-103. 
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this  and  the  following  volumes  are  here  mentioned  for 
the  first  time;  but  the  other  eighth  have  been  often 
repeated  on  the  authority  of  Palou,  the  old  voyagers, 
and  a  few  documents,  by  modem  writers.  The  works 
of  such  writers  I  have  fully  studied  and  utilized,  citing 
them  whenever  there  has  been  any  reason  for  so 
doing,  but  have  not,  as  before  stated,  given  a  com- 
plete index  in  my  notes.  Omitting  many  books  that 
contain  a  superficial  account  of  early  events  or  a  mere 
reference  to  them,  I  append  in  a  note  a  list  of  works 
that  have  some  merit,  many  of  them  standard  works 
of  real  and  recognized  value,  as  the  reader  will  see  at 
a  glance.  They  are  grouped  here  as  secondary 
authorities  only  because  on  the  earliest  period  of  his- 
tory they  add  nothing  to  the  original  records  in  my 
collection.^^ 

Having  thus  reached  the  end  of  the  decade  and 
century,  I  close  my  first  volume  of  California's  annals 
with  a  list  containing  the  names  of  over  1,700  male 
inhabitants  of  the  province  down  to  the  year  1800. 
The  names  have  been  collected  with  great  care  and 
labor  from  mission  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  deaths;  from  company  rosters,  pueblo  jpacZ?'ori€5, 
and  from  thousands  of  miscellaneous  documents  in 
the  archives.  That  the  list  is  absolutely  complete 
and  accurate  I  cannot  pretend,  for  a  few  of  the  regis- 
ters have  been  lost,  and  some  names,  especially  of 

^^Alvarado,  Hist.  Ccd.y  MS.;  BartletCa  Person,  Nar.;  Browne's  Lower 
Col.;  DuHt^imante,  Suplemento ;  Col.,  Pasty  Present,  etc.;  Capron^s  Hist.  Cat.; 
Cronis€*8  Nat.  Wealth;  Diccionario  Universal;  Didnelle's  Col.  JJist.  S.  F.; 
FamharrCs  Life  in  Ccd.;  Forbes*  Hist.  Col.;  Frignet,  La  Cal\fomie;  Hart- 
maniit  Californien;  Hayes*  Emigrant  Notes;  Hayes*  Mission  Books;  Hayes* 
Scrap-hooks;  UittelVs  Hist.  S.  Francisco;  Hughes*  Cal.;  Humboldt,  Essai  Pol. ; 
Oleeson's  J  list.  Cath.  Ch.;  Grcenhow*s  Or.  and  Cat.;  Lass^pas,  Baja  Cal.; 
Life  of  St.  Francis;  Loremana,  in  Cortes,  Hist.;  Los  Angeles,  Hist.;  Mayer 
MSS. ;  Mofra^y  Exjiloration;  Morse*s  Hlust.  Sketches;  Payno,  in  Bevistu  Cien* 
Hfica;  Pandolph*s  Oration;  By  an,  in  Golden  Era;  Shed's  Cath.  Missions; 
Shuck's  Cal.  Scrap-book;  SouU's  Annals  of  S.  F.;  Sutil  y  Mexicana,  Viage; 
Taylor^  in  Farmer,  and  Bulletin;  Taylor's  IHscov.  and  Founders;  Taylor's 
Odds  and  Ends;  TuthiWs  Hist.  Cal;  Vallejo's  Hist.  Cal.,  MS.;  Vischer*t 
Missions  of  Cal.  Also  40  or  50  comity  liistories  published  within  the  past 
ten  years;  and  numerous  newspaper  articles,  especially  in  S.  F.  Bulletin, 
Call,  and  Alfa,  and  Sacramento  Union.  There  is  hardly  a  paper  in  the  state 
that  has  not  published  some  valuable  matter  with  much  of  no  valne. 
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children,  in  the  later  years,  are  therefore  missing. 
Again  some  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  earliest  expedition,  especially  those  to  whom 
no  special  occupation  is  assigned,  never  came  to  Alta 
California  at  all,  or  only  came  as  vaqueros  or  escorts 
to  return  immediately.  Another  source  of  error  is 
the  uniformity  of  Spanish  given  names  and  the  fact 
that  men  were  known  at  different  times  by  different 
names  or  combination  of  names  to  avoid  confusion; 
hence  there  is  no  doubt  that  my  list  contains  a  certain 
number  of  repetitions.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted 
if  so  complete  a  list  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  can  be 
formed  for  any  other  state  of  the  United  States  or 
Mexico.  My  attempts  at  chronology  are  limited  to 
the  separation  of  the  names  into  four  classes,  putting 
each  person  in  the  class  in  which  his  name  first  appears 
in  the  records.  Number  1  includes  the  earliest  pio- 
neers who  came  in  1769-73;  number  2  those  of 
1774-80;  number  3  those  of  1780-90;  and  number  4 
those  of  1790-1800. 


Inhabitants  of  Galifobnia,  1769-1800. 


Abella,  Ramon,  padre.* 
Acebedo,  Francisco  Ant.,  soldier.' 
Acebedo,  Jos6  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Acebedo,  Julian,  soldier.' 
Acedo,  Jos6,  settler.* 
Acevcs,  Antonio,  child.' 
Aceves,  Jos6  Maria,  child.' 
Aceves,  Antonio  Quiterio,  Boldier.' 
Aceves,  Pablo,  soldier.* 
Acosta,  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Acosta,  Jo8<5,  Cat.  voL* 

Lgniar,  Francisco.' 

Lguila,  Jose,  settler.* 

Lguila,  Juan  Jos^,  child.* 
Aguilar,  Francisco  Javier.* 
Aguilar,  Luis  Antonio.* 
Amnis,  Antonio,  child.' 
Alauis,  Euecnio  Nicolds,  child.' 
Alan  is,  Isidro.* 
Alanis,  MAximo,  soldier.' 
Alari,  Jos^,  Cat.  vol.* 
Alberni,  Pedro,  licutenant*coloneL* 
Alcdutara,  Pedro,  mason.* 
Alegre,  Antonio,  soldier.* 
Alegrla,  Norberto,  soldier.' 


Alipds,  Juan  N.,  soldier.* 
Altamirano,  Jos6  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Altamirano,  Lucas  Domingo,  child.' 
Altamirano,  Josd  Marcos,  child.' 
Altamirano,  Justo  Roberto,  soldier.' 
Altamirano,  Liicas,  soldier.* 
Altamirano,  Juan,  soldier.^ 
Alvarado,  Juan  B.* 
Alvarado,  Bernardino.* 
Alvarado,  Ignacio,  soldier.' 
Alvarado,  Francisco  Javier,  soldier.' 
Alvarado,  Juan  B.,  child.' 
Alvarado,  Fran.  Ma.  D.  C,  child.* 
Alvarado,  Jos6  Vicente,  child.* 
Alvarado,  Juan  Jo86,  8oldier> 
Alvarado,  Juan  N.  D.,  child.*. 
Alvarez,  Juan,  soldier.' 
^Ivarez,  Joaquin,  soldier.' 
Alvarez,  Luis,  soldier.' 
Alvarez,  Pedro,  soldier.' 

ivarez,  Felipe,  convict.* 

Ivarez,  Doroteo.* 

ilvarez,  Jos^,  artillerymaiL* 

Jvarez,  Jnan,  artilleryman.* 
Alvarez,  Josd,  child.* 
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Alvires,  Claudio,  serv'ant.' 
Alvires,  Juaii,  soldier.* 
Ahartis,  EsWvaii.* 
Alviso,  Francisco,  settler.* 
AlvisOy  Domingo,  soldier.* 
Alviso,  AuasUisio  Gerunimo,  child.* 
Alviso,  Francisco  Javier,  soldier.* 
Alviso,  Francisco  Solano,  child.* 
AlvLso,  (ieronimo  Antonio,  child.* 
Alviso,  Ignacio,  soldier.* 
AInIso,  Javier,  settler.* 
Alviso,  Jos<5  Antonio,  child.* 
Alviso,  Josi*  (jahriel  L.,  child.* 
Alvitre,  Sebastian,  soldier.* 
Alvitrc,  Juan  Jos(?  Ma.,  child.* 
Amador,  Pedro,  soldier.* 
Amador,  Jos6  Sinforoao,  child.* 
Amador,  Jos^  Fructnoso.* 
Amador,  Juan  Pablo.* 
Amador,  JosiS  Mana,  child.* 
Amador,  Marcos  x\utonio,  child.* 
Amarrillas,  Juan  Angel,  soldier.* 
Amezquita,  Jos<5  Oabrioi,  child.* 
Amczquiti,  Juan  Antonio,  soldier.* 
Am^zquita,  Manuel  Dom.,  settler.* 
Am<?zquita,  Florentino,  settler.* 
AmtZ(iuita,  Circgorio,  settler.* 
Am(^'zquita,  Francisco  Ma.,  settler.* 
Amdzquita,  Jos«?,  soldier.* 
Am6zquita,  Jos6  Miguel,  settler.* 
Amezfjuita,  Jos6  Ileycs,  settler.* 
Am(5z<juita,  Scrafhi,  settler.* 
Amurrio,  Gregorio,  padre.' 
Antonio,  Manuel,  scr\'ant.* 
Antonio,  Jo.s<?  Crispin,  child.* 
Antonio,  Macedonio,  soldier.* 
Antuna,  Manuel,  soldier.* 
Arana,  Joso,  soldier.* 
Aranguren,  .Josd,  soldier.* 
Arcc,  Jos6  G.^ 
Arce,  Sebastian.* 
Arcc,  Jouquin,  child.* 
Arco<»,  Jose,  settler.* 
Archuleta,  JoscS  I^rnacio,  servant.* 
Arcliuleta,  Joso  Norberto,  child.* 
Archuleta,  Mi^cl  Ger6nimo,  child.* 
Archuleta,  Gregorio,  soldier.* 
Arellanes,  Teodoro.  * 
Arellano,  Man.  J.  R.,  soldier.* 
Arentiza,  Pascual  M. ,  padre.* 
Arguclles,  Francisco,  artilleryman.* 
Argiiello,  Francisco  Rafael,  child.* 
Argiiello,  Jo86  Dario,  alf^rez.* 
Arguello,  Jos6  Gervacio,  child.* 
Argiiello,  Luis  ^Vntonio,  child.* 
Argiiello,  Jose  IgnacioM.,  child.* 
Armcnta,  Crist6bal,  settler.* 
Armenta,  Joaquin,  soldier.* 
Arriola,  Alejandro,  soldier.* 
Arias,  Francisco,  settler.* 


Armenta,  Jo8<5  Ma.,  soldier.* 
Arriola,  Josd  Francisco,  mechanio.* 
Arriola,  Jos6  Rafael  R.,  child.* 
Arriola,  Rafael,  convict.* 
Arriz,  Ignacio.* 

Arroita,  Francisco  Jos^,  padre.* 
Arroyo,  Jos^  Manuel,  smith.* 
Arroyo,  Juan  Isidro,  child.* 
Arroyo,  Vicente,  soldier.* 
Arroyo,  F<5lix,  child.* 
Arroyo,  Jos^,  sailor.* 
Aruz,  Domingo,  soldier.* 
Aruz,  Martin,  settler.* 
Arvallo,  Feliciano,  settler.* 
Avalos,  Nicolds.* 
Avalos,  Joac|uin,  tanner.* 

ivila,  Francisco.* 
Vila,  Ailanto,  child.* 
Avila,  Anastasio.* 

Lvila,  Antonio  Ignacio.* 

.Vila,  Comelio,  settler.* 

.Vila,  Ignacio.* 
j.vila,  Jos<5,  convict.* 
A^'ila,  Jos6  Antonio,  settler.* 
Avila,  Jos6  Maria.* 
Avila,  Miguel.* 
Avila,  Santa  Ana,  soldier.* 
Avis,  Fructnoso,  soldier.* 
Ayala,  Jos<5,  soMicr.* 
Ayala,  Jos6  C.  D.,  child.* 
Ayala,  Jos6  Salvador,  child.* 
Ayala,  Juan  Joso  G.,  child.* 
Ayala,  Juan  P.  M.,  child.* 
Bacilio,  Antonio,  Cat.  voL* 
Ba<liola,  Manuel  Antonio.* 
Balderrama,  convict.* 
Ballesteros,  Juan,  soldier.* 
Ballesteros,  Juan  Antonio,  child.* 
Ballesteros,  Javier  Antonio,  child.* 
Banderas,  Jos<5  F.  de  la  Cruz.* 
Barajas,  Jos6,  sailor.* 
Barbosa,  Jos4,  settler.* 
Bdi*ccna,  Jose,  convict.* 
B^rcenas,  Marcos,  settler.* 
Barcenilla,  Isidoro,  padre.* 
Barcma,  Josd,  Padre.* 
Barraza,  Macedonio,  soldier.* 
Barrera,  Juan  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Barrientos,  Jo8(5,  Cat.  vol.* 
Basadre  v  Ve«;a,  Vicente,  settler.* 
Belen,  Miguel,  servant.* 
Bello,  Mateo,  Cat.  voL* 
Beltran,  Francisco  Javier,  soldier.* 
Beltran,  Joaquin,  soldier.* 
Beltran,  Nicohto,  soldier.* 
Benavides,  Jos^  Ma.,  settler.* 
Beranzuela,  Pedro,  soldier.^ 
Bermudez,  Josd,  soldier.* 
Bermudez,  Jos6  S.,  child.* 
Bermudez,  Manuel  Antonio,  ohUd.* 
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Bemal,  Francisco,  servant.^ 
Bemal,  Joed  Dionisio,  soldier.' 
Bemal,  Juan  Francisco,  soldier.' 
Bemal,  Manuel  Ramon,  soldier.' 
Bemal,  Apolinario,  child.' 
Bemal,  Juan,  child.' 
Bemal,  Ramon,  settler.' 
Bemal,  Bruno,  child.  ^ 
Bemal,  Joaquin,  soldier.* 
Bemal,  Joed  Agustin,  child.' 
Bemal,  Josd  Cipriano,  child.* 
Ikmal,  Josd  C.  Cipriano,  child.' 
Bernardo,  Jos6,  settler.* 
Berroyesa,  Nicohls  A.,  settler.' 
Berreyesa,  Juan  Josd,  child.* 
Berreyesa,  Job6  Nozario,  settler.* 
Berreyesa,  Jo8«5delo8  Reyes,  settler.* 
Blanco,  Juan,  smith.* 
Blanco,  Miguel.* 
Bojorgc8»  Jo86  Ramon,  soldier.* 
Bojorges,  Hcrmenegildo,  child.* 
Bojorgcs,  Pedro  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Bojorges,  Francisco  H.,  soldier.* 
Bonnel,  Ramon,  Cat.  vol.^ 
Borica,  Diego  de,  governor.* 
Boronda,  Manuel,  soldier.' 
Boronda,  Canuto  Josd,  child.  ^ 
Bosch,  Buenaventura,  settler.' 
Botcllo,  Joanuin,  tailor.* 
Bravo,  Joa6  Marcelino,  soldier.* 
Briones,  Ignacio  Vicente,  soldier.* 
Brioncs,  Josd  Antonio,  soldier.* 
Briones,  Ignacio  Vicente,  child.* 
Brioncs,  Jo86  Joaquin,  child.* 
Briones,  Felipe  Santiago,  child.' 
Briones,  Nicolds  Maria,  child.' 
Brioncs,  Marcos,  soldier.' 
Brioncs,  Manuel,  soldier.* 
Brito,  Mariano,  artilleryman.* 
Brito,  Miguel,  artilleryman.* 
Bruno,  Francisco,  soldier.' 
Buclna,  Kusobio  Josu  J.,  child.' 
Buclna,  Jos6  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Buclua,  Ramon,  soldier.* 
Buelua,  Euscbio  J.  J.,  child.* 
Buclna,  Josd  Raim,  child.' 
Buclna,  Josd  Maria,  child.* 
Bulfcrig,  Gerijnimo,  Cat.  vol.* 
Bumbau,  Francisco,  Cat.  voL* 
Bustamante,  Jost*,  soldier.' 
Bustaniantc,  Manuel,  soldier.' 
Butron,  Manuel,  soldier.' 
Butron,  Selmstian,  settler.* 
Caballero,  Josd,  Cat.  vol.* 
Calixto,  Josd,  soldier.* 
Calvo,  Francisco,  soldier.' 
C'al/jwla,  Jo8(5  Antonio,  padre.' 
Cal/ada,  Josd,  convict.* 
Calzada,  Jos6  Dioni»io,  settler.* 
Camacho,  Josd  Antonio,  soldier.* 


Cammcho,  Tom^  M.,  servant.* 
Camacho,  Juan  Miguel,  eoldier.^ 

Camacho,  Anastasio,  soldier.' 
Camacho,  Antonio,  soldier.* 
Camarena,  Nicolds,  settler.* 
Cambon,  Pedro  Benito,  padre.' 
Camero,  Manuel,  settler.' 
Campa,  Pedro,  sailor.' 
Campa  y  Coz,  Miguel,  padre.* 
Campo,  Josd,  Cat.  vol.* 
Campos,  Francisco,  soldier.' 
Cafiedo,  Albino,  soldier.' 
Cafiedo,  Josd  Manuel,  settler.' 
Cafiedo,  Juan  Ignacio,  soldier.* 
CaQizarcs,  Josd,  piloto.* 
Cano,  Josd,  artilleryman.* 
Cantua,  lenacio,  soldier.' 
Capinto,  Joed  Ma.,  tailor.* 
Capinto,  Mariano,  tailor.* 
Carabanos,  Joaquin,  soldier.' 
Carabanas,  Nicolds,  soldier.* 
Caravantes,  Josd  Sah'ador,  soldiflr.' 
Caravan tes,  Ventura,  settler.* 
Carcamo,  Josd,  Cat.  voL* 
Cdrdenas,  Melchor,  servant.' 
Cdrdeuas,  Cristobal,  servant.* 
Cdrdenas  y  Rivera,  Tadeo.* 
Cariaga,  Salvador,  soldier.' 
Carlon,  llilnrio  Ignacio,  soldier.* 
Camiccr,  Baltasar,  padre.* 
Carranza,  Domingo,  padre.* 
Carrillo,  Ouillcrmo,  soldier.* 
Carrillo,  Mariano,  sergeant.* 
Carrillo,  Josd  Raimundo,  soldier.* 
Carrillo,  Ana.«!tasio  Josd,  child.' 
Carrillo,  Cdrlos  Antonio,  child.' 
Carrillo,  Domingo  Ant.  Igna.,  child.^ 
Carrillo,  Josd  Antonio  E.,  child.* 
Carrillo,  Luis,  sailor.* 
Casasallas,  Simon,  Cat.  voL* 
Casillas,  Juan  Manuel.* 
Castaficda,  Josd.' 
Castanc<^la,  Josd  Ruiz,  soldier.* 
Castelo,  Agustin,  soldier.* 
Castillo,  Josd,  phlebotomist.* 
Castillo,  Jofid,  soldier.* 
Castro,  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Castro,  Ignacio,  soldier.' 
Castro,  Joaquin,  soldier.' 
Castro,  Josd,  servant.' 
Castro,  Isidro.' 
Castro,  Josd  Macario,  soldier.* 
Castro,  Josd  Simon  J.  N..  child.* 
Castro,  Mariano,  soldier.' 
Castro,  Mariano  de  la  Cruz,  child.* 
Castro,  Agapito,  settler.* 
Castro,  Francisco,  settler.* 
Castro,  Josd  Joaquin,  settler.* 
Castro,  Josd  S.  T.,  child.* 
Castro,  Simeon,  settler.* 
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Cavalier,  Joa^,  jmdre.* 
Cayuelas,  Francisco,  Cat.  voL^ 
Cayuclas,  Fiimcisco,  soldier.* 
Cayuelas,  Pedro,  soldier.* 
Cervantes,  Juan  Pablo.' 
Cervantes,  Guadalupe,  soldier.* 
Cervantes,  Pablo  Victoriano,  soldier.* 
Cbabolla,  Mdrcos,  soldier.* 
Cbabolla,  Pedro  R.,  child.* 
Cbabolla,  Josd,  child.* 
ChaboUa,  Jos6  Luis,  child.* 
Cbabolla,  Salvador.* 
Cbamorro,  smith.' 
Cliaves,  Josd  Mateo,  settler.* 
(■baves,  Jos6,  convict.* 
Cbavira,  Jos6  Antonio,  settler.^ 
Cbavira,  Jose,  convict.* 
Cibrian,  Pablo,  soldier.* 
i'ibrian,  Leoca<lio,  soldier.* 
Cibrian,  Pablo  Antonio,  smith.* 
(L'ipr<j8,  Marcclino,  padro.* 
Cianeros,  Jos6,  servant.* 
Chia,  Domingo,  Cat.  vol.* 
Contreras,  Luis,  muleteer.' 
Coutrcras,  Jos6,  soldier.* 
Cordero,  Joaquin  Ignacio.^ 
Cordero,  Francisco.* 
Cordero,  Mariano  Antonio,  soldier.^ 
Cordero,  Jos(5  E.,  child.* 
Cordero,  Fermin,  settler.* 
Cordero,  Manuel,  soldier.* 
Cordero,  Jos6  Dom.,  child.* 
Cordero,  Miguel  E.,  child.* 
Cordero,  Pedro,  settler.* 
C-ikdoba,  Alberto,  engineer.* 
Comejo,  Casimiro,  settler.* 
Corncjo,  Caaimiro,  convict.* 
Corona,  Francisco,  soldier.* 
Coroncl,  Juan  Antonio,  muleteer.* 
Cortes,  Juan  Lope,  padre.* 
Cort<53,  Josd  Antonio,  soldier.* 
Cortua,  Nicolds,  soldier.* 
Cortes,  Nicolds  Felipe,  soldier.* 
C(»stanso,  Miguel,  engineer.* 
Co  til,  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Cota,  Pablo  Antonio,  soldier.* 
( -Ota,  Manuel  Antonio,  child.* 
C«.>ta,  Roque,  soldier.* 
(.'ota,  Guillermo,  sergeant.* 
Cota,  Juan  Ignacio,  soldier.* 
Cc>ta,  Mariano,  soldier.* 
C/Ota,  Nabor  Aiitonio,  cliild.* 
Cota,  Bartolom6  Jos<S,  child.* 
Cota,  Francisco  Atanasio,  child** 
Cota,  Jos6  Manuel  Ma.,  child.* 
Cota,  Jo86  Valentin,  child.* 
Cota,  Jiuin  Francisco,  child.* 
Cota,  Manuel,  soldier.* 
Cota,  Pedro  Antonio,  child.* 
Crespi,  Juan,  padre.* 


Cmzado,  Antonio,  padre.* 
Cruz,  Faustino  Jos^,  soldier.* 
Cruz  y  Sotomayor,  Juan,  soldier.' 
Cuevas,  Luis,  settler.* 
Dandricu,  Andres,  soldier.* 
Danti,  Antonio,  padro.* 
DdviLa,  Josd,  surgeon.* 
Ddvila,  Manuel,  carpenter.* 
Ddvila,  J.,  soldier.* 
Ddvila,  Jos6  Antonio,  smith.* 
Delgado,  Alonzo,  Cat.  voL* 
Diaz,  Joaquin,  soldier.* 
Dominguez,  Juan  Jos^,  soldier.* 
Dominguez,  Jos6  Dolores,  soldier.* 
Dominguez,  Jos^  Antonio,  child.* 
Dominguez,  Josd  Ma.  D.,  child.* 
Dominguez,  Cristolial,  soldier.* 
Dominguez,  Josd  Autonio,  child.* 
Dominguez,  Jos^  Asuncion,  child.* 
Dominguez,  Jos<^  Francisco,  child.* 
Dominguez,  Remesio,  settler.* 
Duarte,  Alejo  Antonio,  soldier.* 
Duarte,  Jos6  Ma.,  soldier.* 
Duarte,  Pascual.* 
Duarte,  Francisco  Javier,  child.* 
Duarte,  Juan  Jos^,  servant.* 
Duarte,  Leaudro,  soldier.* 
Ducil,  Sebastian,  Cat.  vol.* 
Dumetz,  Friancisco,  padre.* 
Encamacion,  Jos6,  soldier.* 
Enriquez,  Antonio,  servant.* 
Enriquez,  Antonio  Dominco,  weaver.^ 
Enriquez,  Sebastian,  child.* 
Escamilla,  Antonio  Santos,  child.* 
Elscamilla,  Josd,  soldier.* 
Escamilla,  Tomas,  convict.* 
Escribano,  Sebastian,  Cat.  vol.* 
Esparza,  Jos6  Lorenzo,  mechania^ 
Espi,  Jos6  dc  la  C,  i)ardre.* 
Espinosa,  Antonio,  soldier.* 
Espinosa,  Joaquin,  soldier.* 
Espinosa,  Juan,  servant.* 
Espinosa,  Gabriel,  soldier.* 
Espinosa,  Jos6  Miguel,  soldier.* 
Espinosa,  Salvador,  soldier.* 
Espinosa,  Toinda,  soldier.* 
Espinosa,  Cayetano,  soldier.* 
Elspinosa,  Jos6  Gabriel  S.* 
Espinosa,  Josi^  Ma.  E.,  child.* 
Espinosa,  Jos<S  Pio,  Cat.  voL* 
Espinosa,  Juan  Antonio  J.,  child.* 
Est6van,  Pedro  do  S.  Jos<?,  padre.* 
Est^van,  Antonio,  sailor.* 
Estrada,  Jos<5  Bonifacio,  soldier.* 
Estudillo,  Jo86  Maria,  soldier.* 
Fages,  Pedro,  lieutenant.* 
Faura,  Jos<^,  patlre.* 
Feliciano,  Alejo,  settler.* 
Feliciano,  Hilario,  child.* 
F^lix,  Claudio  Victor.^ 
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F^lix,  Anast.  Ma.,  soldier.' 
F^lix,  Doroteo,  soldier.' 
Felix,  Josd  Vicente,  soldier.* 
F^lix,  Josd  Francisco,  soldier.* 
Felix,  Juan  Jos6  Iffnacio,  child.' 
Fdlix,  Antonio  Katael,  child.  ^ 
Fdlix,  Victorino,  soldier.* 
Felix,  Fernando  de  la  T.,  child.* 
Fdlix,  Josd,  child.* 
F6lix,  Josd  Luciano,  child.* 
Fdlix,  Josd  Vicente  Valentin,  child.* 
Fdlix,  Juon.* 

Fdlix,  Juan  Jose  de  G.,  child.* 
Fdlix,  Leonardo  Ma.,  child.* 
Fdlix,  Pedro  Antonio,  child.* 
Fernandez,  Gaspar  Antonio,  child.* 
Feniaudez,  Josd  llosalino,  soldier.* 
Fernandez,  Pedro  lenacio,  child.* 
Fernandez,  Rafael  Ma.  de  la  C.  child.* 
Fernandez,  Victor,  Cat.  vol.* 
Fernandez,  Gregorio,  padre.* 
Fernandez,  Josd  Ma.,  padre.* 
Fernandez,  Manuel,  padre.* 
Feyjoo,  Josd,  soldier.* 
Ferrer,  Pablo,  Cat.  vol.* 
Figuer,  Juan,  padre.* 
Figueroa,  l^lanuel,  soldier.' 
Figueroa,  Salvador  Ignacio,  child.* 
Florcs,  Hcrmenegildo,  soldier.* 
Flores,  Victoriano,  servant.* 
Flores,  Josd  Miguel,  soldier.* 
Flores,  Josd  Maria,  soldier.* 
Flores,  Josd  Tcodosio,  child.* 
Florcs,  Bernardo,  settler.* 
Flores,  Diego.* 
Flores,  Francisco,  soldier.* 
Florcs,  Isidro,  soldier.* 
Flores,  Josd  Ma.  do  la  T.,  child.* 
Flores,  L^andro  Josd,  child.* 
Flores,  Pedix),  soldier.* 
Font,  Josd,  lieutenant.* 
Fontes,  Luis  Ma.,  soldier.* 
Fontes,  Pedro,  servant.' 
Fmgoso,  Luis  Ma.,  soldier.* 
Fragoso,  Rafael,  Cat.  voL* 
Franco,  Juan,  servant.* 
Franco,  Josd,  con\nct.* 
Franco,  Pablo,  convict.* 
Fustcr,  Vicente,  padre.* 
Galindo,  Nicolds,  settler.* 
Galindo,  Francisco  A.,  child.* 
Galindo,  Josd  Rafael,  child.* 
Galindo,  Alejandro  Fidel,  child.* 
Galindo,  Josd  Loandro,  child.* 
Oalindo,  Juan  Crisdstomo,  child.* 
Galindo,  Claudio,  Cat.  vol.* 
Galindo,  Josd  Carlos  H.,  child.* 
Galindo,  Vcnancio,  soldier.* 
'lallego,  Ciirlos,  soldier.' 
r'alvez,  Diego,  Cat.  vol.* 


Gtoiez,  Teodoro,  soldier.* 
Garaicoechea,  Joed,  corporaL* 
Garcia,  Diego,  padre.* 
Ckurcia,  Felipe,  smith.' 
Garcia,  Francisco  Bruno,  soldier.* 
Garcia,  Francisco  Ma.   child.  ^ 
Garcia,  Francisco  P.,  s-  dier.* 
Garcia,  Josd  Reyes,  chl'd.' 
Garcia,  Juan  Josd,  child.* 
Garcia,  Josd  Antonio,  soldier.* 
Garcia,  Pedro,  setUer.' 
Garcia,  Pedro  Gonzalez,  smith.* 
Garcia,  Cdrlos  Ma.* 
Garcia,  Josd  Antonio  Inoc,  child.* 
Garcia,  Josd  Hilario  Ramon,  child.* 
Garcia,  Josd  dc  las  Llagas,  child.* 
Garcia,  Josd  Ma.  Cancio,  child.* 
Garcia,  Josd  Ma.  Dcsidcrio,  ohfld.* 
Garcia,  Julian.* 
Garcia,  Luz,  soldier.* 
Garcia,  NicolAs,  Cat.  vol.* 
Garcia,  Pedro  Antonio,  child.* 
Garcia,  Pedro  Gonz.,  smith.* 
Garibay,  Jose  Joaquin,  child.* 
Gariba^,  Vicente,  soldier.* 
Garracmo,  Pe<lro,  soldier.* 
Gerardo.     (See  Gonzalez  G.) 
Gennan,  Cris.  Ant.,  child.* 
German,  Isidro,  soldier.* 
Carman,  Faustin  J.,  child.* 
German,  Manuel  Ignacio,  child.* 
German,  Juan,  solaicr.* 
German,  Juan,  child.* 
Glol,  Josd,  servant.' 
Gili,  Bartolomd,  j^adre. 
Giribet,  Miguel,  padre.* 
Gloria,  Jacinto,  soldier.' 
Gloria,  Josd  Ma.,  soldier.* 
Gomez,  Francisco,  padre.* 
Gomez,  Nicolas,  settler.' 
(Jomez,  Francisco,  soldier.* 
Gomez,  Josd  iVntonio,  Cat.  ToL* 
Gomez,  Rafael,  settler.* 
Gk>mez,  Rafael,  convict.* 
Gomez,  Francisco,  carpenter.* 
€Wngora,  Josd  Ma.,  soldier.* 
G^ngora,  Josd  Antonio,  child.* 
Gonopra,  Josd  Ma.,  soldier.* 
Gk>nzalcz,  Antonio  Alejo.,  soldier.^ 
Gonzalez,  Inocencio,  sailor.* 
Gonzalez,  Cirilo,  ser\'ant.* 
Gonzalez,  Josd  Antonio,  soldier.* 
Gonzalez,  Josd  Romualdo,  child.* 
Gonzalez,  Josd  Manuel,  settler.* 
Gonzalez,  Mateo  Jacobo,  child.  ^ 
Gonzalez,  Ramon.' 
Gonzalez,  Nicolds,  soldier.' 
Gonzalez,  Alejandro,  soldier.' 
Gonzalez,  Bernardo,  soldier.^ 
Gonzalez.  Diego,  lieutenant.^ 
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Gonzalez,  Felipe,  RoMier.^ 
Oonzak/,  Jos'  Kn:iLlji(),  child.' 
Gonziilez,  JcsO  Felieinin*,  soldier.' 
Goiiz;'.l('Z,  Mntro  .Ja.:olM^.  ehild.' 
Goiiziile/,  T<.»iiias,  >uMier.' 
GoiiziiL.'/,  Altio.,  ('at.  vol.* 
GoiizaUz,  yi,-an  isco,  soldier.* 
Gonzalrz,  ri';;*ici>;c<\  i»a«lre.* 
Goiizalc/,  .Tusr,  Cat.  vc'l.' 
Goiizaloz,  .Insi'  Kniarl  M.,  child.* 
Gonzale/,  Man.  Ciriaco,  child.* 
Gonzalez,  Juan,  eoldier.* 
Gonzule/,  I'tdro,  mechanic.* 
Gonzxilez,  llafael,  thild.* 
Cionzah.'.  (i*  la^d^,  ll.'ifael.* 
CJonz:ih  z,  .J<-.t'.  Le  in<lro,  child.* 
Goycot.chea,  r(;lij)c,  lieutenant.* 
(Irajeia,  Antr/iiio,  lieutenant.* 
Cirija-va,  .hiaii  rr.ljlo.  sergeant.' 
(.fULiiero,  .hum  .lost'.* 
Guerrero,  .J«=.M|uin,  soldier.'' 
Guern  r«»,  .lose,  servant.'' 
Gmrrer<>,  .)osO  Anionic ►,  soldier.^ 
Gutrrtrn,  Julian,  soldier.^ 
Gucirero,  Mateo,  artillerjTnan.* 
(juevara,  .lust',  Foldicr.' 
Guevara,  .lose  Canuto,  chiM.* 
Guevara,  .InssO  Seba.stian,  child.* 
Guevaia,  Sel^a^tian,  (at.  vol.* 
(juevaia,  .To>t'  Fran(  i>-eo,  child.* 
Guiieruz,  K'liacio  Ma.,  noldier.^ 
(ruliei  ii /,  I'elipe,  soKlicr.' 
Gutierrez,  Manuel,  lervaut.' 
Gutierrez.  Francisco,  (.'at.  vol.* 
Gu/man,  I.sidro,  soldier.' 
(iuzman,  .luan  !Ma.,  child.* 
Guzman,  Tori  bio,  soldier.' 
Guztiuz-jr,  Manuel,  servant.* 
Ilaro,  Felipe,  Cat.  vol.* 
Hechedo,  .!( •>;«''  Fi'ancisco.* 
llenriipiez,  Antonio  Pom.,  weaver.* 
llcredia.  iJiniardino,  sohlier.' 
Ilen.dia,  Jo.-i'  Ikrnardo,  soldier.' 
Ileruandez,  .lor^e  IJafael.' 
llernar.chv,  Vicente  Antonio.' 
Hernandez,  .Fusto,  soldier.' 
HeiDande/,  luan  Jose  Antonio, child.' 
Hernandez.  Felipe,  settler.* 
Hernande/.  ielij-e,  convict.* 
Hernantlez,  .lose  Antonio,  pettier.* 
Hernandez,  ,]i)^(-,  convict.* 
Hernandez, . I.  Jose  de  la  Luz, .soldier.* 
Ilernai.«!ez,  Antonio,  saddler.* 
Hernandez,  Juan  Maiia,  saddler.* 
Hernandez,  Juan,  convict.* 
Herrera.  Jos<',  soldier.* 
Higuera,  .loajpiin,  soldier.' 
Hi;:uera,  .l(»e  Atanasio,  soldier.' 
Higuera,  .lose  Loreto,  child.' 
lliguera,  Jose  Manuel,  soldier.' 
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Higuera,  Juan  Jos-',  soldier.^ 
Higuera,  Jnsi3  I^'uacio,  soldier.' 
Higueia»  l>ernardo  dc.  la.  Luz,  child.* 
Higuera,  Juan  Jose,  child.' 
Higuera,  Salvador,  soldier.' 
Higuera,  'j'ihurcii),  child.' 
Higuera,  'iihurcio  Javier,  child.* 
Higuei-a,  Gregoi io  Ignacio  Ma.,  child.* 
Higuera,  Hilario. ' 
Hii^'uera,  Jo.^e  1',  >oldier.* 
Higuera,  .Fuse  '2\  soldier.* 
Higuera,  Jose  (ark  s  Salv.,  child.* 
Higuera,  .losi^  (leionimo.  child.* 
Higuera,  Jos»'«  Ma  ,  child.* 
Higuera,  .h-«5  I^oliearpo,  child.* 
Higuera,  Jo.se  Antonio.* 
Higuera,  Jose  Joa<|uin.* 
Higueia,  Manuel,  soKlicr.* 
Higncra.  Ni<;olas  Antonio.* 
Higueni,  Salvador,  soldier.* 
Horchaga,  Jo:?e  Hilario.  «hild.' 
Horchaga,  Jo>c  Manui  I,  cliild.' 
Horchaga,  Manuel,  soMcr.' 
Ilores,  .Io>e,  s«tt!<r.' 
Horra,  Antonio  de  la  C,  jMwlre.* 
Hortel.  .Juan,  Cat.  vol.' 
Ibarni,  Fr mi-ii*,  servant.' 
Ilxiira,  Andri'.s  iKlore^,  ehiid.' 
IbaiTa,  (Jil  M.-uia,  child.'' 
Ibarra,  Jose  J>eMderio,  <  hild.' 
Ibarra,  Juan  Aniniiio,  snMier.' 
Ibarra,  llanioii,  soldier.^ 
Ibarra,  Albino,  soldier.* 
Ibarra,  Antonio,  ihild.* 
Ibarra,  Calixto  Jose  Antonio,  child.* 
Igadera,  Jos(^,  cnvict.* 
Igarcda,  Jo^e  Gordiano,  settler.* 
Iniquez,  .luan.  Cat.  vol.* 
Islas,  Miguel,  soMier.^ 
Isvan,  .Jo>.'  Albini),  soldier.* 
Iturrate,  Dominijo  S.,  |)adre.* 
Izquierdo,  Jo.^e,  soldier.' 
Jainn",  Antonio,  pa«lre.* 
Jaume,  Luis,  jKulre.* 
Jimenez,  Franei<co,  Cat.  vol.* 
Jimenez,  Hilario,  soldier.* 
Jimenez.  Fascual  Antonio,  child.* 
Juarez,  Franci.sco,  soldier.' 
.Juarez,  Jove  Jo.'jquin,  child.* 
Juncos;i,  l)(jm,  padre.* 
Labra,  .Juan  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Ladron  de  (Juevara,  Jose  L,  soldier.* 
Landaeta,  Martin,  padre.* 
LahUen,  Feimin  Francisco,  p.adre.' 
Lara,  .Jo.>-e,  settler.' 
Lara,  .lose  Sostenc*,  child.* 
Lara,  .Julian,  soldier.* 
Lara,  .Jo.m'*  Antonio  Seferino,  child.* 
Larios.  Jo.-e  Ma.,  K>l(lier.*' 
Lasso  de  la  Vega,  Kamon,  alferez.' 
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Leal,  Isidro  JoHi'',  servant.* 

Lciv.i,  Anastaaio,  soKlier.* 

Lciva,  Agustiu,  soldier.' 

Leiva,  Josd  An<lrc's,  eliild.' 

Loiva,  Jos6  Autunio  Ma.,  soldier.* 

Lciva,  Juan,  soldier.' 

Leiva,  Mi/^^uel,  soldier.' 

Leiva,  Jo$<S  Antonio.* 

Leiva,  Jos«5  Rafael,  child.* 

Leiva,  Manuel  Ramon,  child.* 

Lciva,  Rufino,  soldier.* 

Leon,  Jos<3  Ma.,  soldier.' 

Leon,  Jos«5  Manuel,  soldier.' 

Lima,  Joa(?,  soldier.' 

Linares,  I;,aiacio,  soldier.' 

Linares,  J<'S(5  do  los  S.,  child.' 

Linares,  Mariano  do  Dolores,  child.' 

Liuaies,  Francisco,  settler.* 

Linares,  Ramon,  soldier.* 

Linared,  Salvador,  soldier.* 

Lineza,  MiL^uel,  Cat.  vol.* 

Lisalde,  Dio^o.* 

Lisaldc,  Felix,  Holdier.* 

Li.saldo.  Juan  Crisorj.  Antonio,  cliild.* 

LizaMa.  lV«lro  Antonio,  soldier.' 

Llamas,  Antonio,  Cat.  vol.* 

Lledo,  lliifael,  eariiunter.* 

Llepis,  Jose  Mariauj,  servant.' 

Lolx),  Jos(\  soldier.' 

Lobo,  Jo.s6  liiisilio,  child.' 

Lol>o,  (^ecilio.* 

Lobo,  Fedro.* 

Lope/,  lialdomcro,  padre.* 

Lopez,  Jacinto,  padre.* 

Loi^e/,  .Juan  Francisco,  soldier.* 

Lopez,  Francisco,  soldier.' 

Lopez,  Ignacio  Ma.  dc  Jesus.' 

Lopez,  Oaspar,  soldier.' 

Lopez,  Joaquin,  soMicr.' 

Lopez,  Jos6  Ma.,  soldier.' 

Lopez.  Luis,  soldier.' 

LojHJZ,  Fcdro,  scrvjuit.' 

Lopez,  Sebastian  A.,  soldier.' 

Lopez,  Jo.so  Antonio  Gil,  child.' 

I-iOpez,  .lusc  Ma.  Kaiuon,  child.' 

Lopez,  .luan  Jose,  cliild.' 

JjOpez,  Melclior,  soldier.' 

Lopez,  Juan,  c<>uvict.* 

Lopez,  Cayetiino,  carpenter.* 

Lopez,  Claudio,  soldier.* 

Lopez,  Cornel io  Ma.,  child.* 

Lopez,  Ignacio,  .sohlier.* 

Lopez,  Kstcvan  iLfuacio,  child.* 

Lop'jz,  Juan  Josu  Trinida<.l,  settler.* 

Lozauo,  Fedro,  Cat.  vol.* 

Luiro,  Luis  (5onza2;a,  soldier.* 

Lu;2;o,  Francisco,  soldier.' 

Lugo,  li.niacio.  soldier.'' 

Lugo,  Jost-  I'-nacio,  child.' 

Xugo,  St:f#'riMo,  sohlier. "•* 


Lugo,  Jos<S  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Lugo,  Salvador,  soldier.' 
Lut^o,  Ant.  Ma.,  soldier.* 
Lugo,  Jos«5,  Cat.  vol.* 
Lugo,  Jo3<S  Antonio,  child.* 
Lugo,  Juan  Ma.,  child.* 
Lugo,  Juan,  servant.* 
Lugo,  Miguel,  soldier.* 
Lugo,  Pablo  Jo8(5,  child.* 
Lu^o,  Ramon  Jjovcuzo,  child.* 
Lujan,  JosiJ,  alf«*rez.* 
Macluido,  J 086  Antonio,  child.' 
Machado,  Jos<5  Manuel,  soldier.* 
Machado,  Jos6  Agustin  Ant.,  child.* 
Machado,  Jos6  Ililario.* 
Machado,  Jos6  Ignacio  Ant.,  child.* 
Machuca,  Jt)s<5,  settler.* 
Malaret,  Domingo,  Cat.  vol.* 
Maldonado,  Juan,  Cat.  vol.* 
Mallen,  Manuel,  Cat.  vol.* 
Manrique,  Sebastian,  soldier.* 
Manriquez,  Luis,  soldier.' 
Manzana,  Miguel  A.,  Cat.  vol. 
Marin,  Antonio,  Cat.  vol.* 
Marin6  y  Salvatierni,  J. ,  artilleryman.* 
Mariner,  Juan,  padre.' 
Mario,  Tonuis,  soldier.' 
Marqucz,  Francisco  l^fael,  soldier.' 
Marquez,  Jos(*,  soMier.* 
Marron,  Rafael,  soldier.' 
Martiarena,  Jos6  Manuel,  padre,* 
Martin,  Juan,  padre.* 
Martinez,  Luis  Antonio,  padre.* 
Martinez,  Pedro  Adriano,  padre.* 
Martinez,  Luis  Maria,  soldier.' 
Martinez,  Toribio,  soldier.' 
Martinez,  Dionisio,  servant.' 
Martinez,  Joso  Ma.,  soldier.' 
Martinez,  Juan  Ignacio,  soldier.' 
Martinez,  Norbcrto,  child.' 
Martinez,  Antonio,  soldier.* 
Martinez,  l>ai-tolom6  Mateo.* 
Martinez,  Gregorio,  artilleryman.* 
Martinez,  Jose.  Cat.  vol.* 
Martinez,  Jos6  Lcocadio,  settler.* 
Martinez,  Jo3t5  Ma.,  settler.* 
Martinez,  Manuel,  Cat.  vol.* 
Martinez,  Maximo.* 
Martinez,  Maximo  liamon,  child.* 
Martinez,  Reyes.* 
Medina,  Jos<S  artilleryman.* 
Mcjia,  Pedro.' 

M(!Jia,  lYancisco  Javier,  soldier.' 
Mejia,  Juan,  soldier.' 
Meiecio,  JosO,  soldier.' 
Mcndozii,  Manuel,  soldier.' 
Mendo/a,  Jos«i  do  los  Reyes,  child.* 
Mendoza,  Manuel,  Cat.  vol.* 
Mendoza,  Mariano,  tilcmakcr.* 
Mendoza,  Mariano,  Josd,  weaver.* 
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Mciidoza,  Miguel,  Cat.  vol.* 
Moquias,  Juan  Alberto,  eoldicr.* 
Mcrciulo.  Marinuo,  artillerjTnan.* 
Merelo,  Lort-nzo,  pailrc* 
Merino,  Ajrnstiu,  padre.* 
Mesa,  Nicolas  Ma.,  child.' 
Mesa,  Vnlerio,  soldier.* 
Mesa,  Dolores,  soldier.* 
Mesa,  Ignacio,  soldier.' 
Mesa,  Juan  Antonio,  soldier.* 
Mesa,  Luis  Ma.,  child.* 
Mesa,  .Jos«5  iVntonio,  soldier.* 
Mesa,  J<i.st5  Julian  Antonio,  child.* 
Mesa,  Juan  Jose,  servant.* 
Miguel,  Jos(S  padre.  ^ 
Milan. la,  Jnan  Ma.,  soldier.* 
Miranda,  Alejo,  soldier.* 
Miranda,  Antonio,  soldier.* 
Miranda,  Jo«(5  Antonio,  child.* 
Miranda,  AjK>linario,  child.* 
Miran<la,  J*>b('  Ililario,  soldier.* 
Miranda,  Joiso  Mariano,  Cat.  vol.* 
Miranda,  Jose  Santiajro,  child.* 
Miranda,  Junn  Criyustomo,  child.* 
Miranda,  Vicente  Manuel,  child.* 
Mojica,  .loije  Ma.,  settler.'' 
Mojioa,  Vicente,  settler.* 
Moiiis,  Jo.Si",  ("at.  vol.' 
M«.)li:ia,  Joarjuiii,  .settler. - 
Molina,  J'evlro,  sr)lilier.^ 
Monreal,  Josi'  Antonio Nicoliis,  child.* 
Mtnirny,  ,){)«',  s(»lr|ier.* 
MonLaloan,  L;u;reano,  soldier.* 
Montana,  Anlonio,  Cat.  vol.* 
Mf)ntano,  Antnnio,  soldier.* 
Montero,  Cesareo  xVnt<^>nio,  child.* 
Muntoro,  Manuel,  soldier.* 
Mnnt<'verdc,  I'rancisco,  artillervman.* 
Montial,  Juan  Andres,  soldier.* 
Moniga,  Jost*  Joaquin,  alferez.* 
Mora^ja,  Ciabriel,  soldier.* 
M<»ra;.'a,  Vicente  JoslS  child.* 
Moreno,  F.  S.,  soldier.* 
Moreno,  Fclino  Santiago,  .smith.* 
Moreno,  Felipe,  s  ;ttlcr.* 
Moreno,  Josi',  settler.* 
Mor<  no,  ,J:;an  Francisco,  child.* 
Moniio,  M:i!iu(l,  soldier.* 
Moiillo,  .Jos."'  Julian,  soldier.* 
^lounuirus,  Luis,  Cat.  vol.* 
Mufn.t/,,  Manu'l,  nioehanio.* 
Muir-irteLMn',  I'ablo.  padre.* 
Mui</uia,  Jose  Ant.,  [vidre.* 
Murillo,  Jx>reto.  soUlier.^ 
Murilio,  Francisco,  «ar]^enter.* 
Muri'.l),  .Iiian,  :inith.* 
Murualo.  J<».-:r,  Cat.  vol.* 
Navanv),  Jo-^i'-  Antonio,  settler.* 
Navanx),  .^0.-.'  Cleuiente.  child.* 
Navarro,  Jos«5  Maria,  child.* 


Nieto,  Jos<5  Manuel,  soldier.* 

Nicto,  Juan  Jo^e  Ma.,  child.* 

Nieto,  Manuel  Perez,  soldier.* 

Nieto,  Jos6  Antonio  Ma.,  soldier.* 

Noriega,  Jose  l{amon,  soldier.' 

Noiiega,  Jose  Iluiniundo,  soldier.* 

Noboa,  Diego,  padre.* 

Noccdal,  Jos(^,  padre.* 

Obaye,  Jose  Antonio,  soldier.* 

Oceguera,  Faustino,  Cat.  vol.* 

Ochoa,  Francisco  Javier. ' 

Oclioa,  Felipe,  soldier.* 

Ojcda,  Gabriel.  * 

Olivares,  Jose  Miguel,  soMier.* 

Olivares,  Jos«5  Francisco  B.,  child.* 

Olivares,  Pedro  AlcAntara,  child.* 

Olivas,  Juan  Alatias,  soldier.* 

Olivas,  Cosme.* 

Olivas,  Jos(5  Herculano,  child.* 

Olivas,  Jos(';  Lilzaro  Ma.,  child.* 

Olivas,  Jost^  Nicolas,  child.* 

Olivas,  Pa])lo,  settler.* 

Olivcra,  Jose  Ignacio,  soldier.  * 

Olivera,  Juan  Maria,  soldier.* 

Oliveni,  Jgnacio,  servant.* 

Olivcra,  Antonio  Lucas  Ma.,  child.* 

Olivera,  Diego  Ant.  de  la  Luz,  child.* 

Olivcra,  Jost5  Desiderio,  child.* 

Olivera,  Jo.^t',  soMier.* 

Olivera,  Josc*  Leonardo  ^L,  child.* 

Olivera,  Jos«?  Ma.  Matias,  child.* 

Olivcm,  Maximo  Jo^.e,  child.* 

Olivcra,  Tonu'is  Antonio,  child.* 

Olivera,  Iliginio,  soldier.* 

Olivera,  Jose  Ant.  Secundino,  child.* 

Olivera,  Rosidina  Ma.,  child.* 

Oliveros,  Lucas.* 

01  vera,  Diego,  servant.'* 

Olvera,  Francisco,  servant.* 

Ontivcros,  Jose  ATitonio,  .«oldier.* 

Ontiveros,  Francisco,  .soldier.* 

Ontivcros,  Juan  de  Dios,  settler.* 

Ontiveros,  Juan  Ma.* 

Ontiveros,  Pacilico  Juan,  child.* 

Ontiveros,  Patricio,  soldier.* 

Orilmas,  Cristt>bal,  padre.* 

Oribe,  TomAs  C,  soldier.* 

Orozco,  Jose  Manned,  servant.* 

Ortega,  Jos6  Fi-anci.«co,  sergeant.* 

Ortega.  Jgnacio.  s«.)h!icr.^ 

Ortega,  .Jose  Frnnci.sco  Ma.,  child.* 

Ortega,  Jos(^  Ma.,  .^-oldicr." 

Ortega,  Juan,  soldier.- 

Ortega,  Juan  Ca^x  Ant.  M.  II.,  child.* 

Oi-tetia,  Jose  Ma.  Martin,  child.* 

Ortega,  Junn  Cup  ,  child.* 

Oiiega,  Mi  rnel,  servant.* 

Ortega,  rran«isco.* 

Ortega,  Jos(5  Miguel.  chiM.* 

Ortega,  Jos6  Quintiu  dc  los  S.,  child.* 
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Ortega,  Jos<5  Vicente,  Boldicr.* 
Ortega,  Antonio,  convict.* 
Ortega,  Matias.* 
Orte<  a.  Miguel,  Cat.  vol.* 
Ortel,  Juan,  Cat.  vol.* 
08e<iuera,  Faustino,  soldier* 
Osio,  Jusi!  Ala.,  Cat.  vol.* 
Osorio,  Jus»?,  artillciyn.au.* 
Osoino,  l*c(lro,  convict.* 
Osuna,  Juan  Jsmcrio.* 
Osuna,  Juan  Luis,  soldier.' 
Osuna,  Miguel,  tailor.' 
Osuna,  Jos(>  Joaquin,  soldier.* 
Osuna,  Jos<S  Ma.* 
Osuna,  Juan  Ncpomuceno,  child.* 
Otondo,  Felipe,  sctllcr.'' 
Pacheco,  Juan  Salvio,  .soldier.' 
Pacheco,  Bartolonu'j  Ignacio,  settler.' 
Pacheco,  Kafael,  convict.* 
Pacheco,  Miguel,  soldier.^ 
Pacheco,  Dartolo,  soldier.* 
Paclu^co,  Fran<isco,  Cat.  vol.* 
Pacheco,  Ij;^nacio,  child.'' 
Pad  ilia,  Juan,  soldier.' 
Padilla,  J.acinto,  Cat.  vol.* 
Pajarrales,  settler.* 
Palafox,  JosiS  Cat.  vol.* 
Paloniarcs,  Jos<5  Cristi'»bal,  soldier.* 
PaloniaroH,  Jos*5  Kauiinz,  soldier.' 
Palou,  Francisco,  jiadre.* 
Panclla,  .JosiS  padre* 
Parron,  Fernan«l<>,  ]Midre.* 
Patenia,  Antonio,  padro.* 
Parrilla,  Leon,  lieutenant.* 
Patron,  Antonio  Jon6,  soldier.' 
Pana,  Jost^,  soMier.' 
Parra,  Josc^,  child.' 
Parra,  Josc5  Antonio,  settler.' 
Parra,  Joso  Miguel  Sabino,  child.' 
Patiuo,  Jos(5  Victoriano,  H«)ldier.' 
Payeras,  Mariano,  padre.* 
Pedraza,  Jo.«4i?  Antonio,  settler.' 
Pedro,  Jos»' Antonio  Ala.  deS.T. ,  child,' 
Pedro,  Jos«5  Franci.scode  S.  T.,  child,' 
Pedro  y  Cil,  Katael,  storekeeper.' 
Pena,  Francisco  Ma.,  soldier.' 
Pena,  Jost5  Antonio,  soldier.* 
Pefia,  Gerardo,  soldier.^ 
Pena,  Luis,  soldier.^ 
Pefta,  Eustaquio,  (^hild.* 
Peiia,  Joac!',  artilleryman.* 
Pefia,  Teodoro,  Cat.  vol.* 
Pefia  y  Saravia,  Tonuis,  padre,* 
Pengnes,  Miguel  Sobrevia,  Cat.  vol.* 
Peralta,  Gabriel,  soldier.'' 
Peralta,  Juan  Jose,  soldier.' 
iNialta,  Luis  Ma.,  soldier.'' 
l*erj;lta,  Pedro  Kcgahulo,  soldier.' 
Pcjalta,  Ilirnicnegildo  Ignacio, child.* 
Peralta,  .Juan.* 


Peraltfls  Pantalcon,  child.* 

Perez,  Juan,  captain  of  vessel.' 

Perez,  Crispin,  sokiier.'' 

Perez,  Jos(j  Ignaeio,  soldier.' 

Perez,  Antonio  I rinieu.  child.* 

Perez,  Antonio  Ma.,  child.* 

Perez,  Kst(jvan.* 

Perez,  Joh6  Ma.,  sohlier.* 

Perez,  JoscJ  Ma.,  convict. 

Perez,  Juan  Jiautista,  Cat.  voL* 

Percz,  Lui.s,  soldier.* 

Perez,  Manuel,  Cat.  vol.* 

Perez  Fernandez,  Jo::«\  alf^rcz.* 

Perez  de  la  Fuente,  IVdro,  settler.* 

Pericas,  Miguel,  Cat.  vol.* 

Pcyri,  Antonio,  padre* 

Pico,  Santiago  <lc  h\  Cruz,  soldier.' 

Pico,  Francisco  Javier,  soldier.' 

Pico,  Jos«J  Dolores,  holdier.' 

Pico,  Joso  Ma.,  soldier.^ 

Pico,  Juan  I'atriciiu  child.' 

Pico,  Joaquin,  soldier.* 

Pico,  Joso  Antonio  l>ernardo,  child.* 

Pico,  Jor6  Vicente,  child.* 

Pico,  Mariano.* 

Pico,  Miguel,  sohlier.* 

Pico,  Patrieio,  servant.* 

Pieras,  Miguel,  pa<lre.* 

Pina,  Juan  Maximo,  sohlier.' 

Pifia,  Mariano,  servant.' 

Piiia,  Pedro  liafael,  iliild.' 

Pinto,  Jua!i  Maria,  soldier.' 

Pinto,  Pablo,  soldier.'' 

Piiito,  Marcelo,  soldier.' 

Planes,  Geronimo,  Cat.  vol.* 

Plcnelo,  Valentin,  Cat.  vol.* 

Pliego,  Jos(?,  settler.* 

Palanco,  Jos<?,  soldier.' 

Pollorena,  Pedro.' 

PoUorena,  Junn,  child.* 

Pollorena,  Kafael  Eugenio,  child.* 

Portella,  Fi-ancisco,  Cat.  vol.* 

Porto' A,  Gas]  ar  de,  governor.* 

Preciado,  Venancio,  servant.' 

Prestiunero,  Juan,  j^.dre.* 

Puga,  Joaquin,  servant.' 

Puyol,  Fi-ancisco,  padre.* 

Prat,  Pedro,  surgeon.* 

Puig,  Juan,  sergt.  Cat.  vol.* 

Quesada,  Manuel,  soldier.* 

Quesada,  Manuel,  (^'at.  vol.* 

Quijada,  Ignacio  Ma.,  child.' 

Quijada,  Vicente,  soldier.' 

Quijada,  Jos<5  Naz^rio  dclaT.,  child** 

Quijada,  Jos6  Lorenzo,  child.* 

Quijada,  Simon,  child.* 

Quintcro,  Luis,  settler.' 

Quintero,  Clemento.* 

Quintcro,  Teodosio.* 

Quinto,  Simon  Tadeo.* 
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Ramirez,  Fraiici«co,  roMier.* 

Raniire/,  nern.'irdo,  twldicr.' 

Ramirez,  Joi>«.*  Antonio,  carpenter.* 

Ramirez,  Jo>o  (iuadalupe.* 

Ramos,  JostS  smith. ^ 

Ramos,  .lotjo,  convict.* 

Ramos,  PaMo  Antonio,  child.' 

R«*sa,  Lorenzo,  &iilor.^ 

Rey»  CriolulK.l,  Cat.  vol.* 

Kc}',  JustS  Cat.  vol.* 

Roy,  Juaii  «lel,  soldier.* 

Rcye?,  Juan  Francisco.* 

Reyes,  Maitin,  sohiicr.* 

Reyes,  rnimn'sico,  settler.' 

Reyi-s,  .]o\>6  Jacinto,  child.' 

Reyes,  Ji.>se,  convict.* 

Reye.-<,  Josc,  nixhller.* 

Reyes,  M.ixinio  Julian,  child.* 

Rio,  Francisco  dcl.- 

Rioboo,  Jr.an  Anl«.Dio  Garcia,  padre.' 

Rios,  Felici.ino,  yoldicr."-* 

Rios,  Julian,  soMicr.'* 

Rios,  ('ayet;no,  child.' 

Rios,  Silveriu  Antonio  Juan,  child.* 

Rivera,  Tadeo,  soldier. " 

Rivera,  J(;aquin,  stone-cutter.* 

Rivera,  Salvador,  stone-cutter.* 
Rivera  y  Mctncada,  Fernando,  captain.* 
Roberto,  Justo,  soldier.' 
Roberto,  Matias,  child.' 
llobhs,  Juan.Jo.se,  soldier.* 
llobies,  Manuel  Ma.,  soldier.* 
Robles,  Jose  Antonio,  settler.* 
Roca,  Carlos  Pedro  .lose,  child.* 
Roi.a,  Jose,  8er;,'eant  artilleryman.* 
Rx'ha,  Juan  Kst^van,  soldier.* 
Rocha,  Cornelio,  settler.* 
Ro<;lia,  Cornelio,  con\ict.* 
Rocha,  Jos«.S  Cat.  vol.* 
Rocha,  Juan  Jos6  Lor.,  child.* 
Rochin,  Ignacio,  soldier.' 
Ri»driguez,  Manuel,  curjK'nter.* 
Rodriguez,  Jos(?,  servant.' 
Rodriguez,  Pablo,  Bcttkr.'-* 
Rotlri^uez,  Vicente,  soldier.'* 
Rotlriguez,  Alejo  Milximo,  child.' 
Rodriguez,  Inocencio  Jost',  child.' 
Rodriguez,  Joaquin,  soldier.' 
Rodriguez,  Jos(5  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Roilriguez,  Josi5  Fran.  Ant.  L.,  child.' 
Rodriguez,  Jos6  Ignacio,  soldier.' 
Ro<lriguez,  Jos«S  de  Jesus  I.,  child.' 
Ro<lrigue/,  Jose  J.vcm,  child.' 
Roilriguez,  Jose  Ma.,  child.' 
Rodriguez,  Sebastian,  cliild.' 
Ro<lriguez,  Alejandro,  child.* 
Rodri;zuez.  Felipe  Antonio,  child.* 
Ro<lrigne/,  dose  del  (yiirmen  S.,  child.* 
Rodriguez,  Jose  Brigido,  child.* 
Rodriguez,  Juan,  child.* 


Rodriguez,  Juan  Francisco,  child.* 

Rodriguez,  Juan  dc  Dios,  child.* 

Rodriguez,  Manuel,  ca<lct.* 

Rodriguez,  Matias,  servant.* 

Roman,  Jos6  Joaquin,  settler.* 

Romero,  Antonio,  servant.* 

Romero,  Felipe,  sniith.'* 

Romero,  Anselmo  Jos6  Ignacio,  child.' 

Romero,  Jose  Domingo,  ehihl.' 

Romero,  .T(  se  E-it-'van,  ioMier.' 

Romei-o,  Jose  Ma.  IJasilio  F.,  cliihl.' 

Romero,  Juan  Maria,  child.' 

Romero,  Pedro,  soldier.' 

Romero,  .los«3  Ant.  Fstevan,  ehihl.* 

Romero,  Jose  Gregorio,  child.* 

Romero,  .Tos(5  Man.  .Secundino,  child.* 

Romero,  Juan  Ma.,  soldier.' 

Romero,  Luis,  soMier.* 

Romero,  Rafael,  Cat.  vol.* 

Rosales,  IJ*  inardo,  muleteer.* 

Resales,  Cornelio,  child.*'' 

Rosales,  dosi^  (.'ornclio,  soldier.* 

Rosallo,  luigenio,  soldier.^ 

Rosas,  .Tuan  Lsti'van.'-' 

Rosas,  All  jo,  ijcttler.' 

Rotx'is,  Tiidtiiar  .Juan  .fosi*,  child.' 

Rosas,  l*asilio,  settler.' 

Rosas,  CarL.s,  soldier.' 

Rosas,  Josi^  AKjandro,  settler.' 

Rosas,  Jos6  ^Faximo,  settler.' 

Rosa^,  Jo*L'  ^I.ixinio,  child.' 

Rosiis,  Gil  Antonio,  child.* 

Rosas,  Josi5  Dario.  settler.* 

Rosas,  Jos(5,  convict.* 

Rosas,  Josd  Antonio,  child.* 

Rosas,  Jos6  .iVntonio,  soldier.* 

Rosas,  Jose  Antonio  Doroteo,  child.* 

Rosas,  IjCOu  Maria,  child.* 

Rosas,  Luis  Maria,  child.* 

Rubio,  Ascensio  Alvarez.* 

Rubio,  Bernardo.* 

Rubio,  Jos6  Carlos.* 

Rubio,  Juan  Antonio,  soldier.* 

Rubio,  Carlos,  soldier.' 

Rubio,  Fran.  Ramon  de  la  L.,  child.* 

Rubio,  Mateo,  soldier.' 

Rubio,  .Tos<5  Antonio,  child.* 

Rubio,  Luis  Ma.,  child.* 

Rul>io,  liafael  Felipe,  child.* 

Rubiol,  Francisco,  Cat.  vol.* 

Rubi.  Mariano,  padre.' 

Rueda,  Pe«lro. 

Ruehts,  Firnando,  soldier.* 

Ruelas,  Francisco,  s<ddier.' 

Ruelas,  Venjmcio,  Cat.  vol.* 

Ruiz,  Antonio  Vicente.* 

Ruiz,  Alejandro,  s^ddier.* 

Ruiz,  Juan  Ma.,  soMier.* 

Ruiz,  Diego  Ma.,  soldier.' 

Ruiz,  Francisco  Ma.,  soldier.* 
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lluiz,  Efjgcnio,  soldier.' 

Ruiz,  Fructuoso  Ma.,  soldier.* 

Ruiz,  Juan  Pedro  Jacinto,  child.* 

Ruiz,  Ncrvo  Pedro.' 

Ruiz,  Pedro  Jo:i6.^ 

Ruiz,  Est(?van,  bricklayer.* 

Ruiz,  Ii^acio,  soldier.* 

Ruiz,  Josi^.  Ililario,  child.* 

Ruiz,  .Fust'  Joaquin,  child.* 

Ruiz,  Mnnuel,  mechanic* 

Ruiz,  Santiago,  mason.* 

Ruiz,  Toribio,  mason.* 

Sacz,  Xaz;irio,  settler.' 

iSaez,  Justo,  soldier.' 

iSa<*z,  Juan,  settler.* 

Saez,  Miguel.* 

Saenz,  Ignacio,  convict.* 

Saj{»,  Jc'S/',  soldier.' 

Sal,  Ilernioncj^ildo,  soldier.' 

Sal,  I.c^isacio  Francisco,  child.* 

Sal,d)t>ini!if.'i),  child.* 

Sill,  Mclit(jn,  child.* 

Sal.izar,  Alonso  Isidro,  padre.* 

Saluzar,  Dmotco  dc  la  Luz,  child.' 

Salazar,  ])orotco,  F.oldier.' 

Salazar,  Josl'  Jy.»reto,  soldier.' 

Sahizar,  .Fr.an  Jos(5,  child.' 

Salazar,  ^liyuel,  soldier.* 

Sala^,  Fiauoi^co,  (.'at.  vol.* 

Salazni-,  Job('*  Marcos,  settler.* 

Sala/ar,  Jorc,  coiivi<'t.* 

Sala/-ar,  Mi;/ucl,  f:oldier.* 

SaiDanicgo,  Jose  Ma.  (HI,  soldier.' 

Saniani«'^o,  Pal»IoAnt.Nemesio,  child.' 

Samaiiicgo,  Tilmrcio  Antonio,  child.' 

Sanianircro,  Jok<:^  del  ('annen,  child.* 

Sanchez,  Trancisco  Miguel,  padre.* 

Sanclicz,  .loaquin,  servant. *'* 

Sant.lic;',  Jo.sc  Anlonio,  soldier.' 

Sanchez,  Juan,  sailor." 

Sanchrz,  Francisco,  soldier.' 

Sanclicz,  Jos(''  'Jatlco,  sohlicr.' 

Sanchez,  Joso  Sc^^undo,  soldier.* 

Sanchi'Z,  Jn.st^  Antonio,  child.* 

Sanchez,  ,Juan,  soldier.* 

Sanchez,  .luan  ^la.,  child.* 

SiiiK-hcz,  \'icente.* 

Sanclicz,  Vicente  Anastiisio,  child.  * 

Saij;.ri;ul(»r,  Mi;^uel,  tanner.* 

San(U»val,  Antonio,  scivant.^ 

Sandoval.  (lro;rorio  Antonio,  soldier.' 

Santa  Ana,  .lose  l-'iancisco,  child.* 

Sant.i  Catarina  y  Noric^'a,  ^l.,  pa<lre.' 

Sanla.  Maria,  Vicente,  j^kVc.^ 

Sanliaifo.  .In.in  .lo.st5  M.,  padre.' 

Sariiii<iito,  I'rancisco,  ("at.  vol.* 

Sarco,  Joj-' Joaquin,  artilleryman.* 

Se.L;iiiid<»,  An.'^.jd,  .settler.'* 

Se^'ura,  (Jn^^^orio,  Ruith.' 

Senan,  .lose  Francisco  de  P.,  padre.' 


Scpiilvcda,  Rafael,  soldier.' 

Scpiilvcda,  Juan  Jostf,  sfddicr.' 

Sopiilvc«la,  Francisco  Javier,  soldier.' 

Sepiilveda,  Enrique.' 

Sepulvcda,  Francisco  Javier,  child.* 

SepUlvcda,  Jos<?  Dolores,  child.* 

SepAlvcda,  Jostf  Enrique  A.,  child.* 

Sepulvcda,  Jos6  dc  los  Dolores,  child.' 

Sepulvcda,  Patricio.* 

Sepidveda,  Selxistian,  soldier.* 

Serra,  Junijwiro,  padre.* 

Serrano,  Francisco,  soldier.' 

Serrano,  Ix^andro  Jos(?,  child.' 

Serrano,  Jos(5  Maria,  Cat.  vol.* 

Servin,  Jos«5  Isidro,  Cat.  vol.* 

Sierra,  licnito,  padre.' 

Silva,  Jost^,  Hctller.' 

Silva,  Ililario  Leon  Jose,  child.' 

Silva,  Jose  Manuel,  servant.' 

Silva,  Jo8<5  Miguel,  soldier.* 

Silva,  Juan  de  Dios  J.  S.,  child.' 

Silva,  Rafael,  chiM.' 

Silva,  Ililario  Jx'on  JosC*,  child.* 

Silva,  Jos<5  de  los  Santos,  child.* 

Silva,  Jos<'*  Ma.,  chihl.*   • 

Silva,  Jort(5  Manuel  Victor,  child.* 

Silva,  Teotloro,* 

Siuova,  JosiS  soldier.' 

Sinova,  Josu  Francisco,  ser\'ant.' 

Sitjar,  Buenaventura,  iwdrc.* 

Sola,  Faustino,  }>adre.^ 

Soberanes,  Jos6  Ma.,  soldier.* 

Soberanes,  Agustin,  servant.' 

Soberanes,  JohC-  Ma.,  soldier.' 

Soler,  Juan,  store-keejier.' 

Soler,  Nicola.*?,  captain.' 

Soler,  Pablo,  surgeon.* 

Solis,  Ahjandro,  soldier.' 

Solorzano,  Frnnci.-^oo,  soldier.* 

Solurzano,  Juan,  snhlier.* 

Solorzano,  Juan  ^latco,  child.* 

Solorziino,  Pio  Antonio,  child.* 

Somera,  .lose  Antonio  F.,  padre.* 

Somo,  Josi"'  Nolasco,  hcttlcr.* 

Sordc,  Jose,  Cat.  vol.* 

Sotelo,  Fmncisco  Antonio,  soldier.' 

Sotelo,  Josil  Antonio,  soldier.' 

Sotelo,  Jos^^  (Jabriel,  child.' 

Sotelo,  Joir.e  Ma.,  chihl.' 

Sotelo,  Jos«^  Antonio,  child.* 

Sotelo,  Jose  Ma.  1'ibureio,  child.* 

Sotelo,  Ramon,  soldier.* 

Soto,  Mateo  I^nacio.* 

Soto,  Alejandro,  soldier.' 

Soto,  Daniaso,  chihl."'' 

Soto,  Francisco  Jose  D(dorcs,  child.' 

Soto,  Fiancisco  Ma.,  child.' 

Soto,  Iirnacio,  KoUlier.'' 

Soto,  Isidro,  ciiild.* 

Soto,  Franei.'^co  Rcxis,  soldier.* 
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Soto,  GiiillfTmo,  soldier.* 

Soto,  L^imcio  Javier.' 

Soto,  .losr-  Joaquin,  child.' 

Soto,  Maii;in(»,  servant.* 

Soto,  Antonio,  settler.* 

Soto,  Jos-';  }Ja.  Ant.,  child.* 

Soto,  .Fiian.* 

Soto,  ^li'^'uel,  soldier.* 

Soto.  Kafafl.* 

Soto,  Tomns.^ 

Sotomayor,  Alejandro,  soldier.^ 

Sotoniavor.  Joso  Ciis6;iono. 

Sot(»niay(Ji',  Jo."-'  Doroteo. 

Suare/,  Sinn  in,  liontonant.* 

TalainnuU-s.  Roldier.* 

Ta])ia.  FcliiJO  Santia'jo,  soldier.^ 

Taj.ia,  IJai  lt..]onn''.  .servant.' 

Tanin.  ( -ristol'al.^ 

Tiipin,  .I<'^;^:  l^urtolo,  settler.' 

Ta;  ia,  Jusv.  ri-ancisco.  soldier.' 

Tapia,  Francisco,  soldier.* 

Taiiia,  Jos*';  Antonio,  child.* 

Tajia,  Mariano,  potter.* 

Tajjinto,  Mariano,  tailor.* 

Tai^i:-..  J^st('viin,  itadie.' 

Tojo,  JcMiaci'^  Antonio,  Cat.  vol.* 

Tico,  .htnc  .j<«.i'iiiin,  sergeant  Cat.  vol.* 

Ti^u,  Icrn.  J<>i6  Ma.  iim.  M.,  child.* 

Tol:iir,  All  lino,  si.  ttlcr."* 

Toca,  Jos<'  Maniitl,  teacher.* 

Toral,  .U.-r.  \\Yf..\  cadet.* 

Turr*  -,  \'i..-;<<ri;jno,  settler.* 

Torre-:.  Ni;rci.-o,  Cat.  vol.* 

Ton'<  -.  Ni»'«il.''s.* 

T*"V:  i:. ,  liilirio,  padi-c.' 

Tr;'^\;i.a<,  Antonio,  soldier.* 

Triji!!.!.  .lu.-c,  Cat.  vol.* 

liuia,  ,lo>r  Santos,  smith.' 

Uril)c.%,  Mi;^ii<'l,  settler.* 

Ur.-rtino,  Joso,  carj^cnter.' 

Uria.  .Fms/'  Antonio,  padre.* 

Uhso'i,  J  {anion,  ])adre.^ 

Valili  riaiua,  .lo.-.c  Conielio,  settler.* 

Val(p'.£,  .Ii'..'.n  Tautiiita,  soldier.* 

Valii'  /.  Antonio  Albino,  child.' 

^'al(l..>,  Ant«  nioMa.  do  StaM.,  child.' 

Valil's.  Kn-Anio,  soldier.' 

Viild- .-,  .li'St}  r».'j^<ilio,  child.' 

Valil.  s,  Jo^«-'  J.orcnzo,  sen'ant.' 

Val< !«'.-:,  .los(':  Molcsio,  soldier.' 

^'i:l^l«.s,  .Iran  Mclcsio,  soldier.* 

Val<K.',  Fjk  iano  Joso,  child.' 

VaM''.:,  Ma\ini()  Tonias,  child.' 

VaM('.-,  Antonio.* 

Valdt's,  Crcccncio.  * 

Val-l. '^  I'nuuisco,  Cat.  vol.* 

Vai'li  s  <  iri  '.'.oiio.* 

Vahk<,  .lo.S'.-  Kat'acl,  child.* 

Valencia,  .lose  Planned,  soldier.' 

Valencia,  Franci-sco,  soldier.* 


Valencia,  Ignacio.* 
Valencia,  Juan  Ip:nacio,  soldier.* 
Valencia,  Juan  Vicente  Oris.,  child.* 
Valencia,  Manuel,  settler.' 
Valencia,  Miguel  Antonio,  child.* 
Valencia,  Josd  Antonio,  child.* 
Valencia,  Jo86  Manuel,  child.* 
Valenzuela,  Agustin,  soldier.* 
Valenzucla,  Jos6  Julian,  child.' 
Valenzuela,  Rafael,  soldier.' 
Valenzuela,  Angel,  soldier.* 
Valenzuela,  Antonio  Ma.,  child.* 
Valenzucla,  Caspar  Jos<;',  child.* 
Valenzuela,  Jost^' 

Valenzuela,  Josd  Antonio  Ma. ,  child.' 
Valenzuela,  Jos<S  Manuel,  soldier.* 
Valenzuela,  Antonio  do  Or.,  child.* 
Valenzuela,  Joaquin,  child.* 
Valenzuela,  Jos6  Antonio  Ma.,  child.* 
Valenzucla,  Jose  Candelaiio,  cliild.* 
Valenzucla,  JosiS  Ignacio.* 
Valenzuela,  Jos6  liafacl,  child.* 
Valenzuela,  Juan,  soMier.* 
Valenzuela,  Juan  Angel,  child.* 
Valenzucla,  Juan  Ma,,  child.* 
Valenzuela,  MaNimo.* 
Valenzuela,  Tcdro,  soldier.* 
Valenzuela,  Simeon  ^laximo,  child.* 
Valenzuela,  Vicente,  soldier.* 
Valenzuela,  Vicente  Antonio,  child.* 
Valenzuela,  Jos<5  Ma.,  child.' 
Valenzucla,  Joso  Matia5»,  child.' 
Valenzuela,  Jos6  Miguel,  child.* 
Valenzuela,  Jos<5  Tetlro,  soldier.* 
Valenzucla,  Jose  I!amon,  child.* 
Valenzuela,  Segundo,  soltlier.* 
Valero,  Ignacio,  soldier.* 
Vallejo,  r^Ti.  \'icento  Ferrer,  soldicTt' 
Vallejo,  Juan  JosO,  soldier.' 
Vallejo,  Jos6  dc  Jesus,  child.* 
Vanegas,  Cosmc.* 
Varelas,  Casimiro,  settler.' 
Varelns,  Juan,  child." 
Varehis,  Jost^  Cayetano,  child.* 
Varelas,  Jose  Manuel,  child.* 
Varelas,  Juan,  soldier.* 
Vargas,  Manuel,  sergeant.' 
Vazquez,  Cil  Anastasio,  soldier.* 
Vazquez,  Joj^e  Francisco,  child.' 
Vazijucz,  Juan  Atanasio,  soldier.' 
Vazquez,  Juan  Silverio,  chihl.* 
Vazquez,  Jos<5  Tiburcio,  settler.* 
Vazquez,  Antonio,  soldier.* 
Vazquez,  tFuse,  convict.* 
Vazquez,  Faustino.* 
Vazquez,  Felipe.* 
Vazquez,  Felix.* 
Vazquez,  Ilermenegildc* 
Vazquez,  Jos6  Antonio  Pablo,  child** 
Vazquez,  Joscj  Timoteo,  settler.* 
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Vazquez,  Julio  Ma.,  child. <  Villa,  Joed  Antonio  Doroteo,  cliiltl.* 

Vega,  Jo86  Manuel,  Cat  vol.*  Villa,  Jos6  Francisco  Antonio,  uliild.* 

Vegas,  Matias,  soldier.'  Villa,  I^ascual,  soldier.* 

V6jar,  Pablo,  carpenter.*  Villa,  Rafael.* 

V6iar,  Sal  v.,  carpenter.*  Villalba,  Ouofrc»  Cat.  vol.* 

Velarde,  Josd  Jacobo,  soldier.*  Villagonicz,  Francisco,  soldier.* 

Velarde,  Job6  Ma.,  soldier.'  ViUalobos,  Josd,  soldier.* 

Velarde,  Agustin.*  Villalobos,  Jos6  Ma,,  child.* 

Velarde,  Josd  Luciano.*  ViUaseiior,  Jos<?,  artilleryman.* 

Vecerano,  Jos6  Ma.,  muleteer.*  Villavicencio,  Ilafael,  soldier.* 

Velasco,  Fernando,  soldier.*  Villavicencio,  Joso  Antonio,  child.* 
Volaseo,  Jos6  Ignacio  Mateo,  child.*      Villavicencio,  Antonio,  pj-ltlcr.* 

Velazquez,  Jos6.*  Villaviconcio,  FOlix,  scttl»?r.* 

Velazquez,  Jos6  Ma.,  convict.*  Villaviconcio,  I'uscual,  j^ettler.* 

Velez,  Jo86  Miguel,  settler.*  Villavicencio,  JostS  soldier.* 

Veils,  Jo86,  Cat.  vol.*  Villarino,  Felix  Antonio,  settler.*- 

Verdugo,  Joaquin.*  Villcla,  Juan  Manuel,  soldier.* 

Verdugo,  Jo8<S  Ma.,  soldier.*  Villela,  Mai-cos,  soldier.* 
Verdugo,  Fi-ancisco  Ma.  do  la  Cruz.*     Viiials,  Josd,  padre.* 
Verdugo,  Maritmo  do  la  Luz,  soldier.*   Virjan,  Manuel,  niulctoer.' 

Verdugo.  Florencio,  soldier.*  Vizcaino,  Juan,  i^a<lro.* 

Verdugo,  Ignacio  Leonardo  Ma.*  Vizcarra,  Joso,  soldier.* 

Verdugo,  Juan  Diego,  soldier.*  Yorba,  Antonio,  Cat.  vol.* 

Verdugo,  Juau  Ala.,  soldier.*  Yorba,  Francisco  Javier,  soldier  ^ 

Verdugo,  L<!onardo,  soldier.*  Yorba,  Joso  Antonio.* 

Verdugo,  Manuel  Josd,  child.*  Yorba,  Josd  Domingo,  child.* 

Verdugo,  Anselmo  Jo8<S,  child.*  Yorl)a,  Tom.ls.* 

Verdugo,  Joaquin.*  Zambrauo,  Nicolda,  soldier.* 

Verdugo,  JosiJ  Francisco,  child.*  Zayas,  Jos6  Salvador,  soldier.* 
Verdugo,  Juau  Andrijs Dolores,  child.*   Ziiniga,  Pedro  B.,  child.'* 
Verdugo,  Julio  Antonio  Josd,  child.*     Zuiiiga,  Pio  Quiuto,  soldier.* 

Verdugo,  Melitou  Jos(S.*  Ziiniga,  Joad,  lieutenant.' 

Verduzco,  Anastasio  Javier.*  Zufiiga,  Joh<5  Antonio,  child.* 

Viador,  Job6,  padre.*  Ziiniga,  Jo86  Valentin  Q.,  child."' 

Victoriano,  soldier.*  Zufiiga,  Scrapio  Ma.,  child.* 

Vila,  Vicente,  captain  of  vessel.*  Ziiniga,  Guillermo  A.,  child.* 

Villa,  Jobd,  settler.'  ZiSftiga,  Joso  Manuel,  child.* 

Villa,  Vicente  Ferrer,  chilli.'  Ziiniga,  Ventura.* 
Villa,  Eleuterio.* 
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